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Among the many celebrated families of 
the English nobility, none has been at times 
more conspicuous than the Dudleys in the 
history of England, and the name recalls a 
host of historical celebrities.. But before 
we turn to the past, let us devote a few 
words to those who now enjoy the Dudley 
estates and dignities. The present head of 
the house of Dudley is William Ward, Earl 
of Dudley, of Dudley Castle in the county 
of Warwick, and Viscount Ednam, of Ed- 
nam, in the county of Koxburgh, also Baron 
Ward of BirminghaTu in the county of 
Warwick. He was born March 27th, 1817, 
and succeeded his father as eleventh Lord 
Ward December 6, 1835. The viscounty 
and earldom of Dudley were bestowed 
upon him February 11, 1800. He married, 
in April, 1851, the eldest daughter of Hu¬ 
bert de Burgh, Esq., of West Drayton, Mid¬ 
dlesex county, but that lady died in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. In November, 1805, 
the Earl of Dudley married Georgina Eliza¬ 
beth, third daughter of Sir Thomas Mon- 
oriefCe, of Moncrielle House,Bridge of Earn, 
Perthshire, and this lady is the subject of 
our engraving on the preceding page. The 
Moncrieffe sisiers,of whom there were eight, 
for some time formed a lovely group of 
reigning belles in the world of English fash¬ 
ion, and the beauty of Lady Dudley needs 
no description or comment from us, since 
her charming face is herewith presented to 
the admiration of the public. A liner type 
of England’s native aristocratic beauties 
could scarcely be offered. 

The father of the Countess of Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffe, is the seventh baronet 
of his family, the line counting its rise from 
a wealthy Thomas Moncrieffe who, in 16C3, 
bought the lands and barony of Moncrieffe, 
the original estate of his ancestors, and was 
created a baronet of Nova fc^qotia in 1685. 
The family of Ward, of which Lord Dudley 
is the head, is a very ancient one, and has 
existed for centuries in the county of Nor- 
^folk. The Duilley titles and estates came 
into the family through marriage with the 
Suttons of Dudley. William Ward, son of 
Edward Ward, Esq., of Bixley, and an an¬ 
cestor of the present Earl of Dudley, was a 
rich goldsmith in London, and jeweller to 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. Being 
blest with ample wealth, he withdrew to 
Heal in Staffordshire, and before his death 
saw his son and heir. Humble AVard, mar¬ 
ried to Frances, granddaughter and heiress 


of Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley. After the 
death of her grandfather the said Frances 
succeeded to his estates, and became Baron¬ 
ess Dudley. Her husband was then knight¬ 
ed, and afterward, in March, 1644, he was- 
raised to the peerage with the title of Hum¬ 
ble, Baron Ward of Birmingham. The 
present earl has been rendered very rich by 
the working of the extensive iron and coal 
mines on his estates, and the same may be 
said of the Moncrieffe family to which his- 
wife belongs. Lord Dudley is owner of ne 
less than four country-seats, beside the 
customary palatial mansion in London. 

The earliest account that we have in his¬ 
tory of the lords of Dudley is of one John 
de Somerie who gained possession of the 
castle and lordship of Dudley during the 
reign of Henry II. The barony pertained 
to the house of Somerie until the reign of 
Edward II., when it passed by marriage into 
the possession of the Suttons. John Sut¬ 
ton, Lord Dudley, who died in 1487, was a 
distinguished soldier in the bloody wars of 
the roses, and left behind him two sons, 
Edward and John, concerning whom his¬ 
tory does not have much to say. A grand¬ 
son of John, however, Edmund Dudley,won 
unenviable fame as the oppressive minister 
of Henry VII., and ended his career on 
the scaffold, having been accused of high 
treason and condemned under Henry VIH., 
in 1510. His son, John Dudley, was for a 
while more fortunate than his father, being 
created Viscount L’Isle by Henry VIII., iii 
1542, and Earl of Warwick by the young 
Bang Edward VI., in 1547. He succeeded 
in ruining the Duke of Somerset, and had 
then conferred upon him the title of Duke 
Northumberland, in 1551. He was a man of 
dangerous qualities, dark and crafty by na¬ 
ture, yet sometimes overstepping the bounds 
of caution. His ambition was his ruling 
passion, and all his efforts w'ere bent in one 
direction—to grasp all the pow'er, dignity 
and wealth that he could win, even though 
he built success upon the misfortunes of 
others. His son, Guilford Dudley, had 
married the Lady Jane Grey, one of the 
loveliest characters in history, who had the 
ill fortune to belong to one branch of the 
royal family. Northumberland thought 
that he saw in this marriage the stepping- 
stone to a higher position than even he, the 
young king’s chosen counsellor and guide, 
had yet attained; and he set himself to- 
W’ork to advance his fatal project. He per- 
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raided Edward to ignore the claims of his 
diton Mary and Elizabeth to the succes- 
ilen, and leave the crown of England to 
fhe innocent and beautiful Lady Jane Grey, 
vhoM own thoughts were far enough from 
tush unhappy schemes. One of the most 
pathetic pages of history is that which tells 
na of the unmerited fate of this fair young 
ereatnre, who was offered, indeed, like a 
lamb to the sacrifice, falling a victim for 
the dna of others. Although it was well 
known that her share in the conspiracy was 
only anch as was forced upon her by her 
father, husband and father-in-law, she was 
sentenced to be beheaded on the same scaf¬ 
fold that was erected for the execution of 
her young husband and his father, the 
plotting John Dudley, Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. 

But though the star of Northumberland 
had such a fearful setting, the name of 
Dudley was yet to be linked with all the 
honors that royalty can bestow. Ambrose 
Dudley, son of Northumberland, and 
created Earl of Warwick by Elizabeth, 
seemed to inherit none of the darker quali¬ 
ties of his father, and was esteemed one of 
the most brilliant lights of the court of the 
virgin queen. It was not, however, to him 
that the eyes of Elizabetli were most gra¬ 
ciously turned. He had a younger brother, 
Robert Dudley, who had been knighted in 
the service of Edward VI., and whose early 
marriage with Sir John Robsart’s heiress 
and only daughter, Amy Kobsart, had been 
solemnized in the presence of the young 
king. This younger brother had fallen un¬ 
der the ban of Queen Mary’s suspicion, to¬ 
gether with his father and brother, as con¬ 
cerned in the attempt to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne, and he was imprisoned 
and condemned to die, but the sentence 
was soon recalled, and he was restored to 
bis former rank. 

After the death of Mary, and the acces¬ 
sion of Elizabeth, Sir Robert Dudley speed¬ 
ily became a more important personage in 
the realm. His handsome person, his pol¬ 
ished manners, and his knowledge of the 
art of flattery all combined to make him a 
favorite with Elizabeth. Honors and pre¬ 
ferment came rapidly. He was appointed 
master of the horse, knight of the garter, 
and privy councillor, and mindful that all 
these dignities required wealth to support 
them, the qneen gave lands and houses as 
well as bigb-sounding titles. The imperi¬ 


ous Elizabeth was charmed by Sir Robert 
Dudley, who exerted all his powers of 
pieasiiig when in her society, and not in 
vain. The wife of his youth, poor Amy 
Robsart, languished alone in the dreary 
mansion of Cumnor in Berkshire, while the 
husband who should have cheered her into 
joy and health by his presence and kind¬ 
ness, was paying such assiduous court to 
the queen. And when, in 1560, ten years 
from her marriage day. Lady Amy Dudley 
died leaving Dudley a widower of twenty- 
nine, there were not wanting those who 
dared to speak their belief that her death 
was not a natural one. But what matters 
it whether he plotted to end her life by vio¬ 
lence, or killed her by slow degrees by his 
neglect? The only difference is in the 
legalily of the thing, and whether he was 
innocent or not can only be conjectured. 

Soon after his wife’s death Elizabeth pro¬ 
posed Dudley as a husband to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, but the latter refused the offer, 
saying that the English queen intended to 
many him herself, and only wished to in¬ 
crease his importance by giving him a 
chance to reject some other royal match. 
The titles and proportionate wealth of 
Baron of Denbigh and Earl of Leicester 
were conferred on Dudley, he was chosen 
Chancellor of Oxford University, and vari¬ 
ous other preferments were showered upon 
him. There seemed to be no limit to the 
generosity of his royal patroness, who, 
crow'iied the list of her condescensions, in 
1575, by becoming his guest for seventeen, 
days at his castle of Kenilworth in War¬ 
wickshire, upon the decoration of which he 
is said to have spent sixty thousand pounds 
—an enormous sum. The amusements and 
festivities with which Leicester sought to 
entertain Elizabeth during the days of this 
remarkable visit were of the most costly 
and magnilicent order. 

In the following year Leicester severely 
tried the strength of the queen’s preference 
by his secret marriage with the Countess of 
Essex, the discovery of which so excited 
the anger of Elizabeth that she wished to 
send him to the tower; and though per¬ 
suaded to abandon that idea, she could 
never forgive Lady Essex for winning his 
heart. He was given command of the Eng¬ 
lish forces ill the Netherlands in 1585, and 
was chosen captain-general by the Holland¬ 
ers, and was placed in control of both army 
and finances. He did not, however, satisfy 
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the expectations of the United Provinces, 
and Elizabeth resented his ready assump¬ 
tion of foreign dignities. The following 
year he returned to England to consider the 
case of Mary of Scotland, and proposed her 
dea|ih by poison^ he then went to Holland, 
but made himself so unpopular there, that 
his stay was short. In 1588 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the almost royal dignity of lord 
lieutenant of England and Ireland, when 


England was menaced by the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada. He died very suddenly, soon after, 
on his way to Kenilworth Castle, at the age 
of fifty-six. Dissolute though he was, 
Leicester always kept up a semblance of 
piety in his letters and life. He was one 
of the most prominent figures in the splen¬ 
did reign of Elizabeth, and was as remark¬ 
able for his unscrupulousness as for his 
talents and success. 


VENICE. 


Like some other historic cities, Venice 
has become so associated with the dreams 
of romance, the imagination of the poet, 
and the stirring events of bona fide history, 
that the mere mention of its name arouses 
a host of recollections, and inspires a suit¬ 


ed ground on which we tread with mingled 
pain and pleasure, meeting as we go strange 
shapes and scenes that swiftly succeed one 
another like the gliding views of a pano¬ 
rama. Truth and poetry become mixed, 
and in the flitting crowd of nobles, states- 



A STREET IN VENICE. 


den interest. Venice! the queen of the 
Adriatic, the proud city of doges, the capi¬ 
tal of a republic that once made its power 
felt, throughout the world I Venice! im¬ 
mortalized by Shakspeare, by Byron, and 
by the brightest fictions of the romancer’s 
brain, in which the threads of truth are so 
cunningly woven as almost to cheat the 
mind of the reader into a ready belief for 
the whole. Venice! the scene of bloody 
wa^s, of courtly brilliancy and extrava¬ 
gance, the home of the mysterious and aw¬ 
ful council of ten! This is Indeed enchant- 


men, merchant^ and Venetian beauties, no 
form stands out more strongly marked 
than that of the old long-bearded Jew 
whose bitter yet half-deferential tones 
make but little impression upon his two 
courtly companions as he asks, venomously: 

“ Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats 

Ah 1 Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, 
seem far more like living, breathing reali¬ 
ties than many others of the host of resur¬ 
rected dramafis personoe who played their 
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pitilii the great drama of life in Venice 
dniliig her days of power and prosperity. 
Byron has expressed this truth in his own 
hunortal language: 

* In Yenioe Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

AndBUentTOWS the songless gondolier; 

Her imlaces are cmmbliog to the shore, 
Andmnslo meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone—hut Beauty still is here. 
States Ihll, arts Ikde—but Nature doth not die, 
Hor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy i 


The second engraving, on this page, shows 
us the Rialto bridge, the most celebrated 
in Venice, which crosses the grand canal. 
The Rialto consists of a single arch ninety 
feet in span and twenty-four feet high; it 
was built in 1590, of marble, and its cost is 
estimated as more than $500,000. The first 
bridge was constructed of wood, but after 
several of these wooden structures had one 
after another been destroyed by fire, a more 
durable material was brought in use. The 
upper surface of the bridge is divided into 



THE RIALTO BRIDGE. 


** BiM mto ns she hath a spell beyond 
Ha MBMi in story and her long array 
df ndphtyahtdows, whose dim forms despond 
Above flie Dogeless city’s vanished sway; 
Onnls atrophy which will not decay 
Vnth the Blalto; Shylook and the Moor, 

And Fierro, cannot be swept or worn away— 
Hie keystones of the arch I though all were o’er, 
For ns xepeopled were the solitary shore.” 

Cor first illustration, on page 8, represents 
a street scene in Venice, where, though 
commiinication between the various parts 
of the city is carried on by water, there are 
also nmneroos streets, which are short, 
narrow, and often crooked, paved with 
smooth flags or marble slabs. The two 
principal streets are the Merceria, shown 
in the engraving, which is twelve to twenty 
feet wide, smd situated in the centre of the 
dty, and the renowned Piazza of St. Mark, 
with the Fiazzetta leading from it to the 
cmal. 


three narrow parallel streets by two rows 
of shops, and here the citizens of Venice 
have bought, and sold, and exchanged 
greetings for nearly three centuries. 

The view of St. Mark’s Place, on’page 
10, shows the principal features of one of 
the most interesting spots in Venice, or, 
indeed of the world. The Piazza of St. 
Mark is 576 feet long, and from 185 to 269 
feet wide. It is surrounded on all sides by 
the most splendid buildings, and bordered 
by arcades with handsome shops and cafes. 
Here all the loungers and foreigners in 
Venice have been accustomed to resort, 
and nowhere else in the city has there 
been so much free, imconstrained gayety. 
This Place ranks among the most beautiful 
in the world. Like the Acropolis at Athens, 
or the Forum at Rome, it excites the ut¬ 
most admiration of the beholder, and it is 


a question if any place equals it in archi- 
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tectural beauty, so elegant are the cele¬ 
brated buildings that face upon the square 
of St. Mark. 

The cathedral of St. Mark, the most 
noted church in Venice, had the honor of 
being the ducal chapel until 1817, when 
this distinction was transferred to the 
church of San Pietro. The foundations of 
St. Mark were laid as early as 977, but the 
act of consecration did not follow until 
October, 1111. The style of architecture 
is the Byzantine, and the form of the edi¬ 
fice is that of a Greek cross with the addi¬ 
tion of porches. While in process of erec- 


guished for its rich ornamentation, the 
walls and columns being of precious mar¬ 
bles, and the floor of tessellated mosaic 
work; and though these are somewhat 
faded by the action of time, it is easy to 
imagine what their early splendors must 
have been. Near the angle of the Piazza 
and Piazzetla is the campanile or bell 
tt)wer of St. Mark, a quadrangular mass of 
brick, more than forty feet square at the 
base, with a pyramidal pinnacle, on the 
top of ^^hich was a colossal figure of an 
angel with outspread wings, at the height 
of 32.J feet from the ground. 



8T. mark’s place. 


tion every vessel that returned to Venice 
from the East was in duty bound to bring 
pillars and marbles for the adornment of 
the structure. As one result of this uni¬ 
versal levy, the principal front of the 
church, 170 feet wide, has five hundred 
columns of various shajx^s and colors. 
Over the central portal of the vestibule 
stand the celebrated bronze horses, brought 
from the hippodrome of Constantinoi^le 
when that city was taken hy the crusaders; 
the.se famous bronzes were transported to 
I’aris by Napoleon, but were restored in 
1815. 

“ Before St. Mark still glow Ids steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittcriug in the sun.” 

The church is surmounted by five domes, 
the central onp ninety, and the others 
eighty feet high. The interior is distin- 
T5:U 


On the right of the cathedral of St. 
Mark stands the Torre delV OrologiOy a 
lofty tower which was built by Pietro Lom¬ 
bardi in 1494, and which contains a curious 
clock, above the dial of which are two 
large bronze figures called by the people 
Moors; and these figures strike the hours 
upon a bell. At the southern end of the 
Piazzetla are the two famous granite col¬ 
umns, one of which was surmounted by St. 
Theodore standing on a crocodile, carrying 
a shield on his right arm, and wielding a 
sword in his left hand; on the other was 
the winged lion of St. Mark, the ancient 
emblem of the republic once so proudly 
seated upon the Adriatic. 

“ The spouselcBS Adriatic mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Nog’orted garment of her widowhood I 
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8t Made jat atei his lion where he stood 
8Ki]id,bot in mookery of his withered power, 
Over the pnmd place where an emperor sued, 
jkBd nonaroha gaaed and envied in the hour 
IThaa Yenioe waa* a qneen with an unequalled 
dower.*’ 


The dneal palace, as might be expected, 
ii one of the most imposing public bulld- 
inga in the city. It was first built in 820, 
and has not escaped the vicissitudes that 
ever attend greatness, for it has since been 
once demolished by a mob, and twice to¬ 
tally, and three times partially destroyed 
by fire. It stands on the eastern side of 
thePiazzetta of St. Mark, and is built in 
the form of an irregular square in the 
gothic style, although in many of the lat¬ 
ter repairs and improvements the more 
modem Italian style is introduced. One of 
the later additions is the beautiful entrance 
called porta della carta, opening from the 
Piazzetta into the great court which forms 
the subject of our next illustration, on 
pagelfii Opposite to this entrance is the 
farfimed giant’s staircase, so called on 
acconnt of the colossal statues of Mars and 
Neptone, by Sansovino, standing at the 
head of it. It was upon this landing that 
[ the newly-elected doge of Venice was ac- 

r enstomed to receive the crown. 

Among the many magnificent rooms of 
thepalaee is one, the Hall of the Grand 
I Connell,” which is 176 feet in length, 84 
feet broad, and 61 feet high. It is enriched 
thronghout its immense extent with the 
finest paintings, numbering among them 
I some of the earliest large specimens of oil 

paintings upon canvas, and its walls and 
' ceiling are decorated in the richest style of 

art. All the principal rooms of this ducal 
palace possess a history, which, if it could 
be revealed to us in all its features, 
would not fail to rivet the attention of 
modem times. Here is the apartment in 
which the stately doge and his grave coun¬ 
cil received the ambassadors from foreign 
courts; there the one where the awful and 
mystetioua Council Of Ten held its secret 
sittings to decide upon the fate of all who 
were so unfortunate as to incur its dis- 
• pleasure. In the two lower stories are the 
poazi, or cells, wherein were imprisoned 
many offenders against tbe state, while at 
the top of the building are-the ill-famed 
aoKo pianM —“under the leads”—which 
are necessarily extremely hot in summer 
and extremely cold in winter, and which 


have held numerous ill-fated prisoners 
whom the cruelty of despotism had con¬ 
demned to a life of torture. Silvio Pellico 
was among the la^t of these iraprisoued un¬ 
fortunates, and the ancient prisons of the 
palace have now been converted into 
dwelling aparlmenls or lumber rooms. 
Strangely hard of heart must those old 
Venetiaii tyrants have been, who could 
live at ease, grandly and luxuriously, while 
in the same building, only separated by 
walls and floors, wi’etched pri>oners oi 
state were dragging out a tortured exist¬ 
ence, bereft of tbe commonest comforts of 
life. Xot to be envied were they for the 
sleep that visited their pillows, or the vis¬ 
ions that greeted them in slumber, for 
sooner or later the dagger of conscience 
must have pierced tbe triple mail of sel¬ 
fishness, hatred and ambition. Better, 
then, to have been a prisoner in the dun¬ 
geons of tbe ducal palace, than the proud 
doge, or one of his celebrated council of 
ten. 

Connected with the palace by the well- 
known Bridge of Sighs is the state prison, 
built ill 1589 by Antonio da Ponte, and 
capable of containing about five hundred 
persons. Again the words of a great poet 
float with all tlieir exactness of descrip¬ 
tion through our miud: 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand; 

1 saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the euchantcr’s wand: 

A thousand years tlicir cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to tbo winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate m state, throned on her hun¬ 
dred isles. 

She looks a sea Cybole, fresh from ocean, 

Uising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

And such she was: her daughters had their 
dowsers 

From spoils of nations, and the cxhaustloss 
East 

Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was t-hc robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 
increased.” 

Built as it i.-'upon piles, and apparently 
rising out of the water, Venice is destitute 
of the line streets and broad drives which 
are the pride of many cities. Transporta¬ 
tion is carried on by means of boats, the 
famous gondolas, will) their attendant gon- 
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doliers, about which so much romance has 
clung, and in which the traveller is per¬ 
force interested, since he must try the—to 
him—somewhat novel mode of locomotion. 
His must be an unimaginative mind in¬ 
deed that would allow him to enter a Ve¬ 
netian gondola and float out upon the wa¬ 
ters of the lagoon in the midst of which 
the city rises, swept onward to the measure 
of the gondolier’s oars, without falling into 
a reverie suggested by the place, the scene, 
and its associations. 

A scene of this character is depicted on 
page 13, and is one peculiar to Venice, 


“ In youth she was all Glory—a new Tyro— 

Her very byword sprung from vietory, 

The ‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea;. 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite: 
Witness Troy's rival, Candia I Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight! 

Eor ye are names no time nor tyranny can 
blight I” 

The early history of Venice is unique. 
When Italy was invaded by Attila in 452, 
many of the inhabitants of Padua, Vicen¬ 
za, Verona, Treviso, and other Venetian 
cities, fled from his ravaging hordes, and 



COXJBT OF THE DUCAL PALACE. 


as much a part of it as its stately palaces, 
its Rialto, or its Bridge of Sighs. The 
same to-day that it was centuries ago, the 
Adriatic smiles and sparkles in the sun¬ 
shine, the fairy towers of beautiful Venice 
rise as if by enchantment fiom the waves, 
the sombre-looking gondolas glide along 
the canals, propelled by the sturdy arms of 
the dark-eyed gondoliers, keeping time in 
their strokes to the Italian chant, while 
within one can see in imagination the Ve¬ 
netian beauty reclining among her cush¬ 
ions, or the stately noble, his brow stern 
with the cares of state. The music of 
voice and guitar float out upon the air, 
and it is no longer the Venice of to-day 
wherein we exist, but the glorious Venice 
(»f the past, the resplendent bride of the 
Adriatic. 


took refuge in the islands on which Venice 
now stands. About two miles from the 
main shore of the Adriatic Sea, and sur¬ 
rounded by the waters of the lagoon, or 
Bay of Venice, are three large, and a hun¬ 
dred and fourteen small islands, which 
were destined to be the foundation of one 
of the world’s most remarkable cities. 
Here those who had been driven from their 
homes by the cruelties of Attila, lived and 
supported themselves by fishing, by a few 
manufactures, and by the commerce of the 
rivers. Secure in their retreat, unmolested 
and forgotten by outsiders, the refugees 
rceived addition after addition from the 
ranks of those who, like themselves, sought 
relief and peace from disasters at home, 
until a large population was formed. 

As the colony grew in size and impor- 
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tilieft'tlie people developed the remarkable 
gpnhu&r trade 'wblcb afterward rendered 
Venieetke centre of wealth, and magnifi- 
cence* The first bouses were probably 
IniQt upon piles, and tbe project of coii- 
stracting a network of canals in place of 
ordinary streets must have early been con¬ 
templated, since tbe peculiar site of the 
city made it a necessity. Slowly, but sure¬ 
ly, as the years passed on, the city grew 
and thrived. At first governed by consuls 


powers restored. In the early part of the 
ninth century the bones of St. Mark tbe 
Evangelist were transi)orted to Venice 
from Alexandria, and lie was cliosen as the 
patron saint of the state. Ills lion was 
represented in their arin<, and lii.s name 
given to their government. 

The rule of the doges extended from 
1055 to 1797, assisted, after a while, by a 
Senate, a Council of Three, and a Council 
of Ten. The first addition to the territory 



A VENETIAN WATEIt SCENE. 


lent from Padna, it was not long before 
the Yeaetians were their own rulers, and 
ttsde their own laws. Each island elected 
Atribnne, and the government was repub- 
But the jealousie.s’arising constantly 
between the tribunes led the people to 
•lect a chief upon wliom they bestowed tbe 
fide of doge, and who was elected for life 
vith nearly supreme authority. Thus be- 
the Yenetian aristocracy, which was 
to iday so prominent a part in the history 
^ the world. After three successive doges 
toe people rebelled and restored tbe former 
^^Bedom; but at the end of five years an- 
•toer doge was elected, and the ducal 


of Venice appears to have been in 097, 
when the small Greek cities of Istria and 
Dalmatia, finding themselves powerless to 
resist the Slavic pirates, joined in alliance 
with the Venetians, and fought under 
their banners. The pirates were subdued ; 
and the doge thereafter took the title of 
Duke of Venice and Dalmatia. Then fol¬ 
lowed the successful wars with the Norman 
prince of Apulia, Kobert Guiscard, which 
so aided the Greek emperor, Alexis Corn- 
menus, that he granted the republic many 
valuable privileges. At the same time the 
commercial interests of Venice were stead¬ 
ily advancing. 
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Then came the period of the crusades, 
to the first of which, in 1099, Venice is said 
to have sent a fleet of two hundred vessels. 
The Venetians helped to capture Acre, 
Sid on. Tyre and Ascalon, and were re¬ 
warded by the possession of important 
privileges in many of the cities of Palestine 
while it remained in the hands of the 
Christians. The subsequent war of Venice 
against the Greek emperor in the twelfth 
century did not result very advantageously 
to the former power, though not for lack 
of bravery on the part of its soldiers. 

In 1177 occurred the famous congress at 
Venice appointed by the pope and the em¬ 
peror. It was on this occasion that the 
pope, in his gratitude to the doge Ziam, is 
said to have bestowed upon him a ring 
with these words: ‘‘ Take this as a pledge 
of authority over the sea, and marry her 
every year, you and your successors for¬ 
ever, in order that all may know she is 
under your jurisdiction, and that I have 
placed her under your dominion as.a wife 
under the dominion of her husbandand 
in obedience to this injunction the annual 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic by cast¬ 
ing a ring into its waters was observed, by 
each successive doge, for the next six cen¬ 
turies. In 1198 occurred the second cru¬ 
sade, and in the two crusades Venice reaped 
a golden harvest to the detriment of enthu¬ 
siastic fanatical Western Europe. The 
crusaders borrowed vessels of the republic, 
and not being able to defray the necessary 
expenses, offered, in default of other pay¬ 
ment, their military services to the Vene¬ 
tians. Led by the aged and nearly blind 
doge, Enrico Dandolo, they recovered the 
rebellious city of Zara, and undertook that 
successful expedition against Constantino¬ 
ple which ended in the capture of that 
city. The power of Venice was greatly in¬ 
creased by this victory, the Venetians 
gaining for their share one-half the spoil 
of Constantinople and nearly one-half of 
the empire. The doge added to his other 
titles that of the despot of Romania, and it 
was retained as late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was' this warlike 
doge to whom Byron refers when he ex¬ 
claims : 

“ O. for one hour of blind old Dandolo I 
TIP octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering 
foe.” 

The next most noticeable feature in the 


history of the Venetian republic is the 
commencement of that famous series of 
wars with the rival republic of Genoa 
which extended, with several intermis¬ 
sions, over the period of a hundred years, 
beginning in the very first of the thirteenth 
century. These wars deprived Venice of 
much wealth, and rendered the people dis¬ 
contented. In 1377 began the fourth and 
most desperate of these struggles. Venice 
was encompassed by her foes, but in May, 
1378, her fleet won a naval victory over the 
Genoese, off Antium. Lucien Doria, the 
Genoese leader, burning with shame and 
anger at this defeat, organized an arma¬ 
ment and entered the Adriatic the follow¬ 
ing year, determined on revenge. He met 
the Venetian fleet. May 29, under com¬ 
mand of Vettor Pisani, the greatest admi¬ 
ral of Venice. The Genoese won a decided 
victory, but lost their leader. The brave 
Pisani, who had entered into the engage¬ 
ment by express orders from his superiors, 
and against his own better judgment, was 
thrown into oue of the Venetian dungeons 
on his return. Thus did the state reward 
its faithful admiral. On the sixteenth of 
the next August the Genoese fleet forced 
the port of Chioggia, twenty-five miles 
south of Venice, thus’leaving the canals 
open to the city. No such peril had ever 
threatened the Queen of the Adriatic, and 
never had she sued for peace with such 
humility; but her proposals were rudely 
rejected by the Genoese and their allies, 
Louis the Great of Hungary and the lord 
of Padua; and haughty Pietro Doha de¬ 
clared that he would not consent to peace 
until he had with his own hands bridled 
the bronze horses in the square of St, 
Mark. 

But the proud lion of St. Mark would not 
yield without a struggle. Venice was 
roused to that sublime determination which 
has its root in despair. The wronged Pisa- 
ni was called forth from his dungeon with 
its pillow of stone, and once more placed 
in command of the navy; Carlo Zeno was 
ordered home with the fleet in the eastern 
seas; and in the year 1380 the boastful 
Genoese were blockaded in the lagoon of 
Chioggia, and on June 24 found themselves 
forced to submit to the humiliation of sur¬ 
rendering at discretion. The ne.xt year 
peace was concluded between Venice and 
Genoa. 

For the next forty years Venice was 
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ditofly occupied with, adding to her posses- 
dont on the inelnlaxid, and she so far sue- 
CMded that in 1420 she ruled over a large 
lilt ol northern Italy, from the Julian 
Alpi to the Adige and Minclo. At this 
tiiBBihe had reached the height of her 
ueaith and prosperity. Of the luxury and 
migDiftcence 'indulged in by her magnates 
her many peaces give testimony at the 
preaent day, for Yenice has not lost her 
beauty with years; the materials used in 
aeeomplishiug her architectural splendors 
nm too solid and enduring to be easily de- 
fsced or obliterated by tbe hand of time. 
Of her prosperity in the fifteenth century 
fho words of the dying doge Tomaso Mo- 
cenigo to the senators who had gathered 
around his couch, give a better idea than 
ire can give in other language: leave 

the country in peace and prosperity; our 
merchantahave a capital of 10,000,000 gold¬ 
en dueata in circulation, upon which they 
make an annual profit of 4,000,000. I have 
reduced the public debt by 4,000,000 ducats. 
We hare 45 galleys and 300 other ships of 
war; 3000 merchant* vessels, 52,000 sailors, 
1000 nobles with incomes varying from 700 
to4000 ducats each; eight naval officers fit 
to Gommand large squadrons; many states¬ 
men, Jurisconsults, and other wise men.” 

But the Turks soon began to be a power 
on the sea as well as on the land, and Yen- 
ice was destined to suffer at their hands 
the loss of treasure and territory. No 
sooner did she have a respite from the 
Ottoman than the famous league of Cam- 
bral was formed, In which France, Ger¬ 
many and Spain, seconded by the pope, 
Joined hands against Yenetian power, and 
the strength of these combined forces 
broke the spirit and impoverished the do¬ 
mains of Yenice. The Turks harassed her 
when the allies made peace, and though 
she fought brayelji the battle was an uii- 
’ equal one. Then came the infamous 
Spanlah conspiracy which aimed at the de¬ 
struction of the republic through the 
treadiery of its hired troops, who were to 
assassinate the doge and his nobles, and 
rob and fire the city. But the lion of St. 
Mark was awake and not fangless yet. 
One morning, just before the time agreed 
upon for the terrible massacre, the bodies 
of all the chief conspirators were seen 
hanging in the square of St. Mark. That 
was all. Ko word was spoken in explana¬ 
tion of this work of the Council of Ten, 


hut the Spanish ambassador was quietly es¬ 
corted from the city, and it might have 
been a vicious dream but for the disap¬ 
pearance of the doomed conspirators from 
bheir accustomed places. 

There need he but little said of the suc¬ 
ceeding history of Venice, which was a 
succession of misfortunes until she was 
admitted to the present kingdom of Italy 
under Yictor Emanuel. Napoleon 1. in 
1797 dethroned the last doge, and the an¬ 
cient republic of Yenice was no more; nor 
was its fate to be deplored, since it was 
only one form of a despotism which, in the 
nature of things, was doomed to give way 
to a more liberal rule. In the revolution¬ 
ary struggle of 1848-9 Yenice played its 
part bravely, hut was forced to capitulate 
to the Austrian Marshal Kadetzky after a 
siege of fifteen months, during which the 
patriots suffered extremely from famine, 
pestilence and scarcity of means of de¬ 
fence. Ah I who does not know the st6ry 
of struggling Italy? And who does not 
wish for the beautiful land a future bright 
with liberty and peace? Not for long did 
the Austrian troops enter Yenice as a con¬ 
quered city, and in the great game of na¬ 
tions her destiny was even then to be fore¬ 
seen. She stands now with her sister cities 
in her rightful place, and shares in the 
hopes and fears of Italy. 

In the fifteenth century Venice had a 
population of two hundred thousand, and 
was the wealthiest, most splendid and 
most refined of cities. In 1797 it num¬ 
bered only sixty thousand inhabitants. At 
present its people number more than a 
hundred thousand. 

No mention of Yenice would he com¬ 
plete without reference to the pride of its 
citizens, the Grand Canal, which is indeed 
without an equal in the world, and still 
charms the beholder by its own beauty 
united to the magnificence of the palaces 
which rise on either side, their flights of 
steps reaching to the water’s edge. The 
Grand Canal varies in width from two to 
one hundred feet, hut its average breadth 
is one hundred and sixty feet. It passes 
through the city in the form of the letter S 
reversed, and is two miles in length. On 
either side of this splendid thoroughfare 
the ancient aristocracy of Venice delighted 
to erect the most imposing mansions that 
wealth and taste could command, and these 
still stand in almost perfect preservation. 
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Beside the Grand Canal there are 146 
smaller, or branch canals, which penetrate 
the city in all directions, and upon these 
watery avenues no less than 4000 gondolas 
are in use, supplying the place of the car¬ 
riages abounding in other cities. But 
though the principal avenues are canals, 
there are many narrow short streets in 
Venice, sometipies little more than lanes, 
with houses rising on either side; and these 
streets are kept scrupulously neat. Many 
of the houses, which are built of brick, 
stone, or marble, have both a laud and a 
water entrance, and it is possible to trav¬ 
erse Venice entirely on foot, though the 
undertaking would be a formidable one to 
a stranger without a guide. The streets 
intersect with each other by means of 387 
bridges across the canals, nearly all of 
them built of stone, and having a single 


arch. Scattered throughout the city are 
numerous squares which do much to re¬ 
lieve it of anything like gloom, and to pre¬ 
vent too close building. 

There is no dust in Venice, no rattling 
of carriages “upon the stony street;’^ the 
incoming and outgoing tide cleanses the 
avenues daily of all impurities, and the air 
is sweeter by far than in most European 
cities. The impenetrable cemented floors 
constructed by the Venetians for their 
houses defy all dampness, and despite their 
water-washed foundations, its mansions are 
as conducive to health as those which 
stand with terra firma around them. While 
viewing the beauties of this fairy city, one 
is not inclined to wonder at the ancient 
Venetian boast—“One Venice, one sun, 
and one Piazza San Marco.” 


AUTUMN. 

BYT KENDALL MUNKITTBICK. 


Autumn, sweet Autumn, let the poet sing 
Thy praises with an overflowing heart; 

Rude are the notes that from his vina wing. 
Because he ne'er attention paid to art. 
When all the charms of summer did de¬ 
part 

I saw tliee coming slowly o’er the land. 
With tread majestic; then did joyous 
start 

From every vale wherein a cot does stand. 

Thanks plenty and sincere for harvest rich 
and grand. 

The squirrel hops about from limb to limb. 
And puts away his little winter store; 

The woodland singer pipes its farewell 
hymn. 

And wanders from us to a warmer shore. 
The mossy cover of the forest floor 

Is dappled now with many a pretty leaf; 
The husbandman proceeds the meadow 
o’er 

Collecting apples and the teeming sheaf. 

The simple little stock in which he finds 
relief. 

Hobokeuy V. J.y Septembery 1874. 


On the bright frosty morn we take the sack 
And go a-nutting in the yellow woods, 
And there we hear the hunter’s rifle crack. 
Echoing sweetly where naught else in¬ 
trudes. 

Unless it is the drumming interludes 
The partridge makes, or else the mimic 
loon; 

For a death-silence o’er all nature broods, 
And from the sunrise to the lovely moon 
The trees and all else chant one melan¬ 
choly tune. 

Fled are the things that made the season 
dear, 

The Indian summer from the earth is 
torn. 

The tulips from the garden disappear. 

The very earth seems destitute, forlorn; 
But man at this has never cause to mourn; 
He only draws him nearer to the fire. 
And watches children popping cups of 
corn. 

Laughs at the frost-king in his loudest ire, 
Lives happy and content; what more can 
life desire ? 
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THJE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 

BY ETTA W. PIEECE. 


CHAPTER L 

Thm tun wms going down across the nar> 
row Uj, in a bank of swarthy western 
clouds. All the day the sky had threatened 
stonn. Here and there, through broken 
and gusty rifts, flared out a bar of tan-col- 
ond flame, streaked with other bars of an¬ 
gry scadet, like the dabbling of some bloody 
finger upon the horizon. A raw wind was 
blowing from the east—shrieking among 
the rocks of the beach, and dying far out 
on the sandhills and wild wet marshes, 
with a weary moan that made the heart 
ache. 

Upon the low lee-shore, dotted thick 
with fishing-boats, the worn and haggard 
tide came tramping in, with a hurried thun¬ 
derous beat, as if it had looked on the face 
of the tempest somewhere out on the great 
sea, and fled before it in terror and dismay. 
A flock of petrels screamed above the bald 
black clilb; and out in the offing, in view 
of the revolving headland beacon, glowing 
in its turret like a mighty ember, a ship 
had east anchor, in the face of the coming 
storm and night, with sails closely reefed 
and a narrow azure pennon flaunting from 
her peak. 

A drearier place you could not well have 
found than that atrip of bleak Kew Jersey 
coast, with its rocks, and sands, and waters, 
in endless repetition —the eternal dirging of 
its winds and sea. A lonesome place, a 
weird, wild, eerie place, loved by sea-gulls 
and hardy sunburnt fishermen, and remark¬ 
ably productive in the matter of bass and 
barefooted girls. 

Up the narrow dark bay, in the deepen¬ 
ing dusk, and almost beneath the bows of 
the ship in the ofldng, a boat came dancing 
oier the.water^—a stanch wherry, painted 

green and white. 


“Thafs a pretty craft T* said old Ben 
Brainard, laying on his oars as the ship grew 
nearer, and looking at her sharp outlines 
with the eyes of a connoisseur. “Well, 
well, the bay’s not ruffled yet. Look at 
the west, Miss Essie! I’ve lived on this 
coast, man and boy for thirty years, and I 
never saw but one sky like that.” 

Miss Essie, seated in the bow, facing the 
weather-beaten old Triton, turned her head 
slowly and obeyed. Not with the keen 
sense of finer souls, perhaps, hut yet with 
an admiration that was almost awe. Ben 
Brainard pulled at his oars again, and 
watched her from beneath his shaggy 
brows. 

Ah, what a picture she made, under that 
wild black sky, with her gray cloak flutter¬ 
ing like a banner, in the teeth of the wind, 
and the glow of the lurid sunset on her 
face! 

It was a small and oval face of opaque 
white, low-browed and positively colorless, 
except for the sumptuous carmine of the 
lips. With such a skin, the great slow vel¬ 
vety eyes should have been black; in place 
of which, they had but deepened to a pur¬ 
ple-pansy color, disguised beneath the 
sweep of midnight lashes. Her hair, which 
curled only at the tips, was blown out from 
beneath her gray hood, streaming in the 
wind across her face and down to the boat’s 
side, in a torrent of dull dead gold; and, as 
it streamed, the sunset, flashing through 
and through its damp and silken waves, 
touched them everywhere with rings of 
scarlet fire. It was just the hair that old 
Ben Braiuard had seen the mermaidens 
combing a score of times, on wrinkled 
moonlit reefs. It was just the face for 
which another Marc Antony might fling a 
world away. 


|lbfeB«d aooorfllBg to Act of Congress, In the year 1866, by Thom£8 A Talbot, Boston, Mass., In 
ttw Offlee of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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“ And when you saw that sky before/’ 
said Essica, “ what followed 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Weeping and wailing, lass I The wrecks 
were strewn all along the coast, from the 
headland light to Shipping Point.” 

Essica looked anxiously up the bay. 

“What ship is this in the offing?” she 
said. 

“ That’s the ‘ Sea-Gull,’ from Bermuda,” 
answered the old boatman, “ Joe Masters, 
skipper. It’s to be hoped Joe knows what 
he is about to-night—’taint often he does.” 

They were gliding past, just beneath the 
dark bowsprit, and in the very face and 
eyes of a brown syren, with dishevelled 
tresses, couchant upon its front, and glar¬ 
ing down upon them, like a Medusa. Up 
to this lime, evidently, the green-and-white 
dory had not been observed. 

“Boat ahoy!” ^ 

At that stentorian hail, cleaving the twi¬ 
light suddenly, Essica cast a startled look 
up at the brown syren, half expecting to 
see the wooden lips apart; but no I Medusa 
still stared with stony aspect—the voice had 
come from the deck of the Sea-Gull. 

“Boat ahoy yourself!” returned Ben 
Brainard. 

Two figures, outlined above him on the 
gathering darkness, were leaning over the 
taffrail, looking curiously down upon the 
wherry—one. Captain Joe Masters himself, 
in a pea-jacket and nor’-wester; the other, a 
taller and somewhat handsomer figure, with 
a heavy travelling-cloak thrown upon his 
arm, and the red glimmer of a cigar be¬ 
tween his lips. 

“ Where are you bound?” cried the same 
voice again—the voice of Captain Joe 
Masters. 

“ To the Headlands,” answered the old 
boatman. 

“ Got any room in your wherry?” 

“ Plenty, thank ye,” said Ben. 

“Then lay alongside, will you?” said 
Captain Joe. 

“Eh?” queried Ben, gruffiy. 

“Lay to, I say!” roared the master of 
the Sea-Gull. “Here be passengers as 
wants to land to-night at the Headlands, 
and as will pay you well to row ’em up.” 

The old boatman peered up at the taffrail 
curiously. 

“ How many ?” said he. 

The answer came with some hesitation. 

“ Two.” 


“ Who are they?” 

“You can ask ’em on the way,” an¬ 
swered Captain Joe, tartly. 

Ben relaxed his speed a little. He 
splashed the water absently with his oar, 
and looked at Essica. That young lady 
was crushing her tawny streaming hair back 
under its gray hood with two slender hands, 
as tapering as a queen’s. 

“ There is room,” she said. 

“ Then,” cried the old boatman, tartly, 
“ you can bring along your passengers, Joe 
Masters.” 

Shooting close up to the side of the Sea- 
Gull, the green-and-white wherry lay rock¬ 
ing like a cockle-shell, upon the water. Of 
the passengers in question, one at least, 
was not slow to avail himself of Ben’s gra¬ 
cious permission; for the tall figure w’hicli 
bad been lounging over the taffrail at the 
head of the gangway, leaped down at once, 
into the boat. Off went Ben Brainard’s 
tarpaulin. 

“ Blast me!” muttered the old fisherman, 
“ if it aint Mr. Renshaw, of the Headlands i” 

Mr. Renshaw threw his cigar hissing into 
the water, and sat down in the stern of the 
wherry, shivering under his cloak— a hand¬ 
some aristocratic fellow, with long curled 
mustaches, and a sumptuous air of hauteur 
and repose. 

“ As for this ’un,” said Captain Joe, from 
the gangway, as a heap of something dark 
and heavy was lowered slowly down into 
the bottom of the boat, between Renshaw 
and the old fisherman, “ he's to be left at 
Moll Darke’s tavern, if he ever lives to git 
there—which is safely said. Push off, 
messmate; it’s getting dark and squally.'’ 

Ben Brainard sat staring down at his 
second passenger. 

“Good Lord! what’s this?’’ he cried, in 
dull amaze. 

It was a man, in the dress of a common 
•seaman, and wrapped about with apiece of 
sailcloth. Ho lay stark and stiff, at tlio 
old boatman’s feet, his face uplifted, and 
its hollow glassy eyes gazing blankly up at 
the darkening sky. A man of middle age, 
grown gray and furrowed beneath many 
suns; but so white and spectral was he, so 
utterly weak, and worn, and emaciated, 
that no one could hardly trace in him the 
semblance of anything living and breathing. 
No voice, no motion, no sign of life—only 
Renshaw, sitting at his head, heard a groan. 

“ I am afraid he is very nearly gone,” he 
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■ld| griTely. If you have extra oars, my 
timdylirill help you a trifle in rowing 
tthon.” 

Ben glanced obliquely at the hands thus 
INflhnd—-the handsomest, 'whitest hands 
hehid eYer seen. 

“Thankye,” said the old boatman, shak¬ 
ing hli head, shyly, ** you’re not much used 
tothiikind of work, I take it.” 

Through the cordage of the Sea-Gull a 
wind came rattling, and swept ofl across 
the bay with a low lamentable cry. It was 
task growing dark. Out in the west, the 
taiKolored flame and lurid scarlet had 
homtont to dull gray ashes; all, elsewhere, 
waieettUugdown into blank chaotic gloom. 

“A. nasty night,” said Ben Brainard, 
with a jerk of his head backward. Miss 
Sadca, do you see the lights in the ^ Three 
Petrels?’ It’s to be wished that you were 
safe there, lass.” 

The silent figure in the bow never stirred. 

1 am not afraid,” answered Essica. 

At sound of that voice, so widely at vari¬ 
ance with the grufC tones of the old fisher¬ 
man, Gay Renshaw raised his leonine head. 
Up to this time, 1 doubt if he had noticed 
her at all. I doubt if he had been aware 
of anything more than the actual presence 
of a fourth party iu the boat. Kow he 
opened his dark knowing eyes and stared. 

She sat gaaing straight out iuto the night, 
her face half averted, her damp hair stream¬ 
ing on the.wind, her large eyes, with their 
Telvety irises, darkening and deepening as 
she gaied. Over the rampart of Ben Brain- 
ard’s broad shoulder, Benshaw took in the 
pictnie, with a long, deep admiring look. 

"1 say,” broke out Ben Brainard, with a 
little motion towards the figure in the bot¬ 
tom of the boat, ^*he’s mighty still, sir. 
17111 you have the goodness to see if he’s 
hieathing?” 

Benshaw withdrew his gaze from the face 
of Essica Darke, bent down, and touched 
the sick man with his hand. A moment 
after the stark frame stirred a little, and 
one arm that had been lying on his breast 
fell down at his side. 

•* Well, well,” said Ben, cheerily, 
** there’s life I I’ve got a flask of brandy in 
my vest-pocket—'perhaps a drop might re¬ 
vive him.” 

Benshaw took the powter drinking-vessel 
vriiieh the old man straightway produced, 
and held it to the sick man’s lips. He 
drank for a moment, feverishly, and quite 


as indifferent to the fiery liquor as if it had 
been water. Then a shudder passed over the 
stiff limbs. He turned uneasily in the bot¬ 
tom of the boat, and the eyes that had been 
staring upward, vacant and meaningless, 
fixed themselves on the two faces above 
him. Ben Brainard’s broad shoulders had 
quite shut Essica Darke from view. 

“ Well now, messmate, ye’re better, aint 
ye?” chirriipped Ben, encouragingly. 

For answer the sick man heaved a deep 
breath, caught midway by a spasm of pain 
which turned to a groan. 

“ How far are you from shore ?” he said. 

“ A short pull,” answered Ben, kindly. 

“ Lift me up,” he implored, so that 1 
may look.” 

To them a short way, indeed; to him, ah, 
who shall say how long ? He looked at the 
intervening stretch of black and seething 
sea, the low lee-shore, the lights in the 
fishermen’s cabins, the black horizon thick¬ 
ening with rain; then he shook his heatl. 

“ I shall be gone, messmate, afore you 
reach it,” he said. 

‘‘Pooh, pooh I” cried Ben Brainard, tug¬ 
ging hard at his oars. “ Take another puli 
at the fiask. Wo are going as fast as ever 
we can—straight along with the tide, too. 
Pooh, pooh I” 

Mr. Guy Benshaw, at this juncture, 
moved himself, to proffer the aid of his 
aristocratic hands once more. Ben again 
shyly declined. 

“Do you see that light,” he said, motion¬ 
ing across the black waste of waters, “ just 
above the point? That’s- the Three 
Petrels, sir. Moll Darke keeps a bright 
beacon. I’ll be there afore the last cloud 
shuts down.” 

The sick man had sunk quickly back in 
the bottom of the boat. His eyes, receding 
from Ben Brainard’s brown face, had fast¬ 
ened themselves on Renshaw, with a hun¬ 
gry searching look. 

“ Were you one of the Sea-Gull’s passen¬ 
gers?” he said, hurriedly. 

“ Yes,” answered Renshaw. 

“ Yes,” again. 

“ Well, sir, you can see that I am going 
fast.” 

Renshaw’s handsome arrogant face soft¬ 
ened. 

“ My poor fellow, I am afraid you cannot 
last long,” he answered. 

The poor gray dying face contracted 
slowly. 
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“I’vogot something on my-mind, sir, 
worse than all the pain—something that’s 
been there, like a dead weight, for years; 
and I can’t die until ’tis off.” 

“ Lord I” said Ben Brainard. 

“And,” continued the sick man, his 
sunken eyes lighting strangely, “ if you’ll 
give me another drink from that flask, sir, 
I’ll try to tell you, before my breath is gone, 
what I’ve never told any living being on 
God’s earth, from that day till this!” 

Benshawheld the flask again to those 
paling lips. 

“ Well, well,” muttered the old boatman. 
^vlth a startled face, ” here’s Miss Essical” 

Reiishaw could see her, even without 
looking up—the rich flutter of her hair, the 
half-parted red lips, the great velvety eyes, 
turned upon him now, and slowly dilating. 
Then he said, despairingly: 

“ The man is dying.” 

Essica made a quick gesture. 

“Do not mind me. Hush! Let him 
speak 1” she said. 

He had raised his hand and put the flask 
quickly away. The failing eyes, filling up 
with a sudden pain—a vague remorseful 
look, fastened themselves again on Ren- 
shaw’s face. 

“Are you listening, sir?” he said, wist¬ 
fully. 

“Yes,” answered Renshaw. 

There was a long-drawn sigh. 

“I wasn’t born in these parts,” the sick 
man began, “ and I wasn’t brought up to 
follow the seas; but I had a roving turn of 
mind, and I took to it as nat’rally Jis a duck 
to water. It’s just fifteen years ago, this 
night—I’ve tried to forget the date, but 1 
never could—that the brig ‘Reindeer’ lay 
anchored somewhere off this coast, in a 
bay like this, and I aboard of her—a green 
hand, running down to Charleston on my 
first trip. I have never been anigh this 
part of the country since, and I couldn’t 
tell the place if I should see it. The night 
that I’m speaking of was dark and starless, 
so that when 1 went ashore the most that 
I could see were the lights in some fisher¬ 
men’s cabins built along the beach, and the 
old tavern where we went, up among the 
sandhills. There were two of us together 
from the Reindeer, and we went in and sat 
down by a driftwood fire, in a little bar¬ 
room, where some fishermen were playing 
two-handed pitch, and a young woman 
stood behind the bar mixing punches. A 


handsome young woman, with a red hand¬ 
kerchief tied about her head, and red hoops 
of gold in her ears, and a swarthy skin; and 
she was singing, as we entered, some such 
words as these: 

** * My name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed, as I sailed; 

My name was Captain Kidd. 

As I sailed. 

My name was Captain Kidd, 

And most wickedly 1 did, 

And God^s laws I did forbid. 

As 1 sailed.’ 


“You see, sir, that I remember every¬ 
thing about the place, which 1 shouldn’t 
have done if something hadn’t have hap¬ 
pened afterward that branded it into me, 
so that it has been before me always, from 
that hour till this. Many’s the night at 
sea, when it has been my watch, that I’ve 
put my hands to my ears to shut it out; and 
many’s the time I’ve seen that face looking 
up out of the waters—^liere, and there, and 
everywhere, with the red handkerchief 
bound about the forehead, and the red gold 
rings in the ears.” 

He paused a moment, to take breath. 
Renshaw and the old boatman looked at 
each other, but gave no word or sign. 

“ Well,” continued the sick man, “ it was 
near midnight, and we had drunk and 
played cards with the fishermen, and were 
beginning to think of the Reindeer and 
how ’twas time to go, when the tavern door 
opened, and a man came in. He stood a 
moment on the threshold, in the full light 
of. the driftwood fire; and as unsteady as 
my head was, his looks struck me as strange 
enough, both for that place and that time. 
He had on a horseman’s cloak, all Spanish 
cloth and silk, but splashed with mud and 
foam about the skirts, as if he had been 
riding hard, and high-topped boots, with 
spurs, and a riding-whip, silver-mounted, 
in his hand. Besides all this, I saw ho was 
a handsome, evil-eyed fellow, dreadful pale 
about the face, but stepping as if he had 
been born and bred a king. 

“ As soon as she liad looked well at him, 
the young woman behind the bar says to 
my messmate: 

“ * Here, you, Tom Peters—^>'ou take your¬ 
self off, and that other long-shore-man with 
you. It’s lime you were aboard the Rein¬ 
deer.’ 

“ Tom got up at that, and staggered out; 
and as we passed the stranger, he gave me 
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along hud look oat of his evil eyes that 
■adanedulakulf scold wind had struck 
m; and 1 iwear, at .that moment, sonie- 
iharahuioathblB cloak, I thought X heard 
fhamyofaUttlechildl 

"Befonve nached opes air X was sober 
owiii^; bat Tom had drunk more than I, 
and vaa, beaides, ancommonly quarrel- 
Mnifi; and we had not gone far when there 
vaatronble between ua, and he would not 
goon; and aolturned and left him, and 
started off alone In search of the boat. It 
was long before I found it. 1 didn’t know 
the coast, asIhave said, and I groped about 
a good half hour before I remembered the 
■Booth and pebbly strip of beach where it 
bad boon left. There was no light in the 
aky, nor along the shore; bat when I 
readhodthe spot, Ifonnd that the boat bad 
been unmoored, and standing up in her, all 
fwadly to podiofl, I saw a man, and walk- 
tBfftheaodanearby,aa if waiting for some 
OBO, two more of them, of the same sort, 
eolj it struck meat the time, and after- 
wiids, too, that these last hands bad the 
bsaring of sorvlng-men, and the first one, 
of a master; as to that, however, I never 
bnow* It was the work of a moment, sir— 
I hadn’t time to breathe, much more cry 
oat| before they had me, hand and foot. 

1 heard the click of a pistol at my ear. 

“ ‘ Gome quietly,’ said a voice, * and you 
Will not be harmed; but make the least out- 
eij, and—^ The pistol clicked in warning 
• 1 ^. 

’’Well, sir, under the circumstances, I 
ibooght it was best to keep still. Have me 
they would, and it was three to one; so 1 
suffsiwd them to pass a bandage across my 
OfSi and lift me into the boat; and then 
they followed, and we pushed off whither 
1 can’t say for I never knew. It was a long 
ww. laat betwixt two of the men, and 
they never spoke once the whole way. 
Somehow, all the time, before my bandaged 
4|UB» 1 could see the face of that man that 
bid looked at me in the tavern door. I 
didn’t aik where 1 was going, nor what they 
■••Dt to do with me. I just sat still and 
vaited. PreienUy the boat stopped. 

” ’ Oome/ said the voice that had spoken 
befbra. 

"Ifalt a loach on my sleeve, and then I 
siqiped out with them upon a hard beach. 

”*Yoa wUl walk now,’ said the voice 
Bpiiir *ItfB a Tungh way; lay hold of 

me.* 

% 


“Over rocks and sandhills, through 
marsh grasses and wild pasture-lands, in a 
circle, I sometimes thought; and, to this 
hour, I believe I was walking one 
At last there was a pause. The bandage 
was taken from my eyes, and I saw the 
flash of a dark lantern, held by one of t!ie 
men, turned upon a place at my feet, wliere 
two stakes had been driven down in a direct 
line, some six feet apart, near which a 
shovel and spade were lying, on the wet 
green grass. With the first glimmer of 
light, I turned and looked at iny compan¬ 
ions. No, the man I had seen at the tavern 
was not there. These figures were all dif¬ 
ferent—all singularly alike in dress, and 
for their faces—every one was masked I 
under that starless midnight sky, so dark 
that I could not see beyond the little spot 
lit by the lantern. They bound me by an 
oath never to reveal what I should see that 
night. Then one of the masked figure.s 
raised the -spade from the grass and placed 
it in my hand. 

‘‘‘Dig!’ said he. 

“I looked at the two stakes driven into 
the turf at my feet. 

“ ‘ What shall 1 dig ?’ said I. 

“ ‘ A grave!’ said he. 

“ One of the men stood close at my side. 
I could see the light reflected along the 
polished barrel of the pistol he was holding 
on a level with my head. I was a brawny 
muscular fellow, then, but I knew there 
was no chance of escape for me; so I threw 
off the jacket I wore, and took the spade 
from him, and while they stood around me, 
black and silent, and motionless, I dug tiie 
grave.” 

The narrator paused again, his short 
thick breath almost choking his utterance. 
Still no one of those three amazed listeners 
had a word to say. 

“When the grave was dug,” he went on, 
at last, “ the bandage was replaced, and X 
was led over what seemed to be a plot of 
garden ground, through another circuitous 
path, unto a door where I heard a key turn 
ill a lock, and entered upon a paved floor, 
after those three men. Once more the 
bandage was taken from my eyes, and 1 
looked around. I think the place must have 
been a porter’s lodge iu its day; but it had 
fallen into ruin and disuse. A window was 
broken, and there were vines growing in tiio 
cracks of the walls, and the stones reeked 
with dampness. In a corner, on the wci 
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floor, a cloak had been spread, and lying 
upon it, wrapped about in its folds, I saw 
the body of a woman. 

“ There was a wooden box lying at the 
feet of the body, and a hammer and some 
nails. They pointed to it, and bade me lift 
her up and lay her in the box, and nail it 
down. I thought I should have sunk. I 
was always a soft-hearted fellow in those 
days; but the three masked figures closed 
round me and looked at me with their ter¬ 
rible eyes, and so 1 took the white blood¬ 
stained girl in my arms—and she could not 
have been dead long, for the body was still 
warm—and put her into the box; and when 
I crossed her little hands, white as any sea- 
foam, I saw upon the finger of the left one 
a wedding-ring. 

“ I nailed the lid down over her face by 
the light of the dark lantern, and my own 
hands, where they had touched her, were 
all spotted and streaked with blood. Then 
I took the coffin on my shoulder, and one 
of those dark men went before, and the 
others followed, and I bore her out into the 
pitch-black night, to the grave that I had 
dug in the wet green grass. 

“ They stood around while I lowered her 
in, and heaped the earth over her. Not one 
spoke a word, only when I would have 
made a mound, they started forward and 
smoothed the dirt off even, and told me 
how to lay the sods so that no .one would 
know that they had been disturbed. I was 
so faint and sick I could hardly stand, and 
when the last sod was laid, I just sat down 
at the foot of the grave, and something 
passed over me that was like death. 

“ What happened next, I never knew. 
When 1 came to myself, it was late of a 
sunshiny morning, and I was lying in my 
berth, feeling beneath me the motion of 
the Beindeer, as she went plunging out to 
sea. Everything that had passed seemed so 
strange and unreal to me that I wondered 
if I had not slept and dreamed it all; but I 
looked then at my hands, and there the 
blood-stains were, still bright and red, and 
I felt something heavy in my side, and out 
of it I pulled a purse, stuffed with gold coin, 
and a little paper with it that lead like 
this. 

‘“For a nigh Vs work. Remember your 
oath.’ 

“ I got out of my berth and washed my 
hands, first of all, and then 1 crawled up 


the companion-way to the ship’s side, and 
dropped the purse and paper over. Then I 
went to the skipper and asked for Tom 
Peters, and how I got aboard. I had been 
brought aboard, he said, by some men, after 
midnight. What men? He didn’t know. 
As for Tom Peters, he had got drunk the 
night afore, and laid down on the beach, 
and the tide had come up and swept him 
off. That was all I ever knew.” 

The dying man lifted himself on his arm, 
as he paused, and looked long and earnest¬ 
ly at the shore which the wherry was now 
touching. 

“Fifteen years ago this night,” he said, 
“ the shore looked like this, and the sky, 
and the rocks yonder. My God! I’ve never 
had that dead girl’s face out of my mind an 
hour since then 1 I’ve seen it everywhere, 
white and still, with the dabbled hair 
around it. I could never wash away the 
blood from these hands—it always comes 
back—I can see it always! I’ve kept the 
secret, as I swore to; but I’m dying, now, 
and I want it known that the girl was mur¬ 
dered, and that those men did it.” 

Kenshaw, who had sat quietly through 
the whole narrative, holding the narrator 
quiet, too, beneath the magnetism of his 
grave dark eyes, now raised his head, and 
looked about him. 

The wherry was just grazing against the 
sands. They had entered a shallow cove, 
placid and secure, outside of which the 
baffled waves roared and buffeted the rocks, 
and strove in vain to follow. A path, well- 
worn, led up from the beach, and lost it¬ 
self among the sandhills. Ben Brainard, 
his sunburned face pale and horrified, drew 
in his oars, dripping with a thousand crys¬ 
tals, and flung them into the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Well, messmate, here we are,” he said, 
kindly. “You’ve eased your mind, and, 
what’s more, you’ve got ashore.” 

Not yet. Half supported against Ren- 
shaw’s knee, the sailor turned his dull eyes 
slowly along the line of gray beach, darken* 
ing and darkening with the night. A change 
passed over his face. 

“I have told you a strange story,” ho 
said, feebly touching Renshaw’s cloak. 

“ Yery strange,” answered Renshaw. 

“ But, as God hears me it is true!” 

“ Yes,” said Renshaw. 

Ben Brainard leaped out of the boat. 
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IOm Essie, ” he said, to the 
ehrinMngt dilTeiing figure in the bow. 
‘^FU go for some of the men to bear a 
tiend in helping me up to the tavern with 
IUbs. He’s worth a dozen dead men, 

fihe rose up in the wherry—Essica Darke 
—end, for the first time, the dying man saw 
tier. The gray hood had fallen back from 
Jicr face, and out of it her rich hair gleamed, 
dong and iawny, upon the wind. Her face 
eras veif pale — ^the red lips apart, and in 
dhe eyes a startled, terrified look. 

He saw her, 1 say—this man. Springing 
wildly up from' Benshaw’s knee, with his 
ddoedshot eyes starting from their sockets, 
Im looked at her— one moment, and no 
mse; then his jaw dropped, he hung his 
aims out, stark and stiff, as if to beat her 
<oflL A terrible cry bubbled up through a 
iiae of blood and foam gathered upon his 
lips. 

**Qod in heaven P’he shrieked, *Mt is 
shop’ And fell back, a dull dead weight, 
4a the bottom of the boat. 

They sprang to lift him up. A twilight 
darker than the twilight around them had 
•sltled upon his face. The eyes were 
olssed, -the teeth set. Kenshaw tore away 
the rough sailor’s Jacket, and laid his hand 
upon the heart beneath. It had ceased to 
heal. He was dead. 


CHAPTER U. 

Aobbabt road winding away into the 
wild wet night; a sandy road filled with 
eUmy salt pools, and skirted by strips of 
black pasture-land, and stunted growths of 
blacker cedar woods, the whole drenched 
and bestsn beneath blinding sheets of rain; 
overhead was a low block sky, mingled now 
with shore and sea, starless and impenetra¬ 
ble, and with no diverging line to tell where 
one ended or another began. Mr. Guy Ben- 
dhaw, riding muflled and solitary through 
4he and darkness of that road, dropped 
Che bridlo-cein on his horse’s neck and turn¬ 
ing In his saddle looked back. 

What did he see that he gazed so steadily 
witti that intensified, long-searching gaze ? 
There was nothing behind him but the 
bhnk chaos of the night, and storm, and 
hsie and there, a fisherman’s light, faint 
end Ibr among the sandhills. Hothing? 
TesL A lonely dark inn down on the rocks 


below, a smouldering fire fed with drift¬ 
wood ; a sanded hearth, and standing upon 
it in the firelight, the tenuous shape of 
Essica Darke, wringing the wet from her 
long wild hair. 

Guy Rensbaw struck his horse sharply 
and galloped on. 

Home—^he had always called it such—the 
great, grand, gloomy old house to which he 
was going, though, truth to tell, little 
enough of his careless wandering life had 
ever been passed there. At a sudden curve 
in the road, bleak and rare, and swept spite¬ 
fully by the rain, a broad patch of light, 
reflected in widening circles from wet pools 
and dripping shrubbery, burst out, slant¬ 
wise and sudden across the gloom. It was 
a lamp swinging in the wind straight before 
him, from a tall arched gateway. 

The gods be praised,” muttered Ren- 
shaw, in great,relief; “here wo are, at 
last.” 

The gate itself stood open, swinging back 
and forth beneath the lamp. He turned 
through it into a gravelled carriage-way, 
flanked on either side by very dense shrub¬ 
bery. 

“ As black and grim as ever,” he said, 
looking about him, with a shrug, “ the old 
Bastilel Ah, well I *’tis a sight for sair 
ee’n’ to see it again.” 

A hand, laid suddenly and with empha¬ 
sis upon Mr. Benshaw’s bridle-rein, bad 
the effect of interrupting this little reverie. 
His startled horse reared and recoiled so 
abruptly on his haunches that his rider, 
good horseman though he was, reeled for 
the moment in his saddle. 

“What do you mean?” ejaculated a 
voice, smooth and hard as steel, at the 
horse’s head; “do you want to ride over 
me?” 

He stood midway in the drive, the lamp 
in the arched gateway shining full upon 
him—a tall, dark, insolent figure, hardly 
youthful, wearing a Spanish sombrero 
crushed down over his forehead, and look¬ 
ing out from beneath its brim at Kenshaw, 
with a pair of glittering eyes. 

‘‘ Take your hand from my rein!” com¬ 
manded Kenshaw, haughtily, all the patri¬ 
cian blood astir. 

“In a moment.” 

“And stand out of the way if you do not 
want to be ridden down.” 

“ Softly, Mr. Kenshaw. This is a bad 
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night for travellers. You were not expected 
until to-morrow.” 

Benshaw had begun to finger his riding- 
whip in a threatening way. 

“Ah—ehr* he said, pausing, a little 
startled at the recognition. 

“And,” continued the tall figure, never 
heeding, “ your mother is very ill. It is 
well that you have come.” 

His hand dropped from Renshaw’s bridle. 
The latter sat staring down at him, every 
nerve touched with a subtle creeping an¬ 
tagonism. 

“First of all,” he said, still haughtily, 
“ who are you ?” 

The Spanish sombrero was raised— 
whether in courtesy or mockery, it would 
have been hard to tell. 

“ Pardon me,” answered the hard smooth 
voice; “I am only an humble servitor 
of the house of Brandt — Lennox, by 
name.” * 

“ Then, Mr. Lennox,” said Renshaw, 
starting on as he spoke, “ as our ways are 
different, and as I am in something of a 
hurry, and as the night is damp, allow me 
to wish you a very good evening.” 

Paul Lennox waved his hand gracefully. 
It was an elegant hand, sheathed in a buff 
gauntlet. 

“Adieu, Mr. Renshaw. Commend me 
to your excellent mother. May we meet 
again.” 

Mr. Renshaw did not seem disposed to 
echo the sentiment, and he went down the 
gravelled way, under the swinging lamp, 
and out into the pitch-black night beyond. 
There he turned once in the wet and windy 
darkness, and looked carelessly back. 

“Ride on, heir of Brandt!” he said, with 
a laugh in his throat, “ a fair field and no 
favor. Ride on.” 

Obeying this injunction quite as well as 
if he had heard it, and, perhaps better, Mr. 
Guy Renshaw was indeed riding on straight 
up the avenue of trees, and into the stately 
shadow of Brandt House. 

It was a great, grand, irregular house— 
described not inappropri'ately as a Bastile 
by the heir—built of red brick, with stacks 
of chimueys and gables, and narrow arched 
windows without end. In the tall east 
wing, overrun externally with masses of 
English ivy, a lamp was burning through a 
halt-closed shutter. 

Hardly had Renshaw’s hand touched the 


brass knocker when a bolt was drawn bacJt 
and the door opened. 

“ Is it Mr. Lennox?” asked a small elfisla^ 
voice. 

“ No, Queen Mab,” mimicked Renshaw,. 
shaking himself, like a great water-dog, oi> 
the threshold. “ It is not Mr. Lennox— 
confound him I it is I!” 

Mab, a little dark kelpie, with two pig¬ 
tails of braided hair hanging upon her 
shoulders, knit her black brows and looked 
at him, supernatural!y grave. 

“Lor! the master?” she said. 

Guy flung off his dripping cloak* They' 
were standing in a low dim hall, with at 
wide circular staircase of black oak, aud(&4 
single lustre burning in a niche. 

“Where is your mistress?” said Rien*- 
shaw. 

Mab pointed gravely to a green baizc-i 
door opening at the foot of the staircase* 

“Is she alone?” 

“ Miss Edith is with her.” 

“ Miss Edith—O, Miss Glendeniug.” 

He jiushed open the green door straighb- 
way and went in. 

A low room, with windows that reached) 
from ceiling to floor, draped now in folds- 
of purple silk. The carpet was of black, 
tapestry, the chairs and sofas of oak aud> 
black damask, polished and sombre to the - 
last degree. There was a mantel of Egyp»- 
tian marble, upholding an ormolm clock., 
and some rare vases of spar,, and- shelter¬ 
ing beneath it that which aloue made-the: 
room tolerable—a grate heaped high, with i 
glowing sea-coal. 

Reclining in an invalid-chair befdne-thiit-i 
fire, and protected from its immediate •> 
heat by a painted Indian screen, sah su. 
lady, in stately black satin, with her thui.i 
bloodless hand fallen listlessly at her side.. 
There was a buhl table near by, with 
glass and some vials upon it, and a bundle; 
of papers tied with a ribbon. 

“Edith,” this lady was saying, with sa. 
querulous twist in her voice, “ where is my 
vinaigrette? Are you sure Mr. Lennox* 
has gone ?” 

The young person addressed stood in the 
red firelight at the end of the mantel, with, 
one elbow resting upon it, looking dowi> 
into the grate. A person of five or six-and- 
twenty, dressed in black crape, slight anx.'l 
angular in form, and pale iu face, with va. 
low forehead, overshadowed by dead-bhuik: 
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tdr, ini yeflowidi hazel eyes under 
sknlght VitaA brows. She turned and 

the vinaigrette from the sofa behind 
M, aniwerihg in the same breath : 

' *Hr. Lennon went a half hour ago.’’ 

' Mn. Brandt opened her thin aristocratic 
Suhdi nervonsly to the blaze. 

’"How it Btormsl” she said, after a 
ipabae, and Bhivering. Se will have a 
matnnpleasantwalk. Now return these 
ftpen to the cabinet, Miss Crlendening, 
give me the key. My son will come 
ta-morrow.” 

ThlslaBtlnatoneof unutterable longing. 

Miu Glendening, moving much like an 
automaton, except that her slippers were 
-of lilt. and noiseless, took the roll of pa- 
paia tied with a ribbon, and crossing the 
CQom to a black oak cabinet in the corner, 
loekod them therein and drew forth the 
Jny. lira. Brandt watched her feverishly. 

■« Give it to me,” she said. 

“But Mils Glendening was down on her 
taoeBonthe black carpet, vvith the lids 
lovund over the yellowish hazel eyes, 
.graplog along Its surface with one flexile 
^Uikhand. 

^Pardon me, madam,” she answered5 
“It fall from the lock; it has rolled be- 

Moth the cabinet.” 

JCn. Brandt rose upright in her chair. 

How dare you!” she fired; “ that key! 

Wimd it at once.” 

And Chen she turned and saw Guy Ren* 
fhMf standing in the doorway, looking in 

opon the scene. 

“If 7 dear mother.” 

“My dear son.” 

an— Glendening rose up from the car- 
pot. with a white heat, like lightning, on 
ter face, and walking to the window, stood 
^•rt there until the meeting was well 
«ter. An unusually tender meeting, con- 
Mdeiing that there had never been much 
ten lost betwixt this mother and son. 
Hte was a thorough woman of the world ; 
te the fruit of a first marriage not alto- 
patiher productive of happiness. Truth to 
Mil, neither of Mrs. Brandt’s marriages 
Ate been happy, and the second had borne 
■ofcult. 

They wore very like, as far as face and 
tetore were ooncemed— very like. As he 
MenAover her chair, holding her thin hand 
Imhie. with their faces ao near, hers white 
Mi wan. hU nut-brown and haughty, you 


might have traced in both the same strong 
clear-cut outlines, the same dark imperious 
eyes, the same pride and the same will. 

Miss Glendening stood waiting patiently 
behind the purple window-curtain — she 
was always patient—straining her ear to 
catch the scraps of conversation drifting 
betwixt the two. Renshaw had taken the 
footstool at his mother’s feet. 

“1 received your letter at Nassau,” he 
said, “and sailed the next day. I was se¬ 
riously alarmed. You have been very ill ?” 
looking at her. 

“ Yes,” with a long shivering sigh. 

“And worried and worn.” 

She flashed him a quick sidelong look. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“Your face tells me.” 

Despite her weakness, the mistress of 
Brandt house gathered herself up, bustling 
and alert. 

“Is it the cares of the estate?” said 
Guy. 

“No,” quickly. 

“ It’s solitude, then ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Worse yet, your vagabond sou ?” 

“ That is nearer the truth, perhapsand 
she smiled faintly. “ Guy, stay here now. 
You have wandered enough. I need you.” 

“My dear mother!” said Guy, pulling 
his long mustaches, gravely. 

“ Moreover, this disease which is kHling 
me, as you see, is liable to complete the 
work at any time. I am not sure of an 
hour nor a day.” 

“ Is it really as bad as this?” 

“ Yes. Look at me, Guy I You say that 
I am worried and worn. I am, indeed! 
Sometimes I think I am going mad!” 

She was gazing at him in a strange de¬ 
spairing way. 

“Mother!” he cried out. 

“And there is no help for me. It is part 
of my punishment to sit here, day after 
day, dying in sound of this sea, and in the 
place that I have hated for years above all 
other places on God’s earth.” 

“Mother!” 

She turned upon him quickly. 

“ I have one request to make of you, 
Guy. It shall be made now. Promise me, 
if a time should be when you know that I 
have wronged you—” 

“You will never wrong me. Be calm.” 

“ When you shudder, perhaps, to think 
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of me—when you are tempted to curse me 
even in my grave—” 

“ HushP 

** Will you not let me speak?” sharply. 

He laid his hand on hers, magnetic in 
its strong and soothing toucli. 

“ You are weak and ill,” he answered; 
” you do not know what you arc saying.” 

A smile unspeakably bitter flitted across 
her lips. 

“Do I not?” she murmured ; “ well, let 
it pass!” 

He did not look at her again for a long 
time. With a vague foreboding, shapeless 
as yet, except that it wore the front of 


trouble and perplexities, he sat recalling 
his memory of her as she had been at their 
last meeting, two little years before. The 
Hon. Mrs. Brandt, wealthy, handsome, 
recherche. A queen of society—a leader 
of the ton. If he had never loved her —it 
she had been to him a fashionable woman 
always, and rarely a mother, ho had, at 
least, been passionately proud of her; and 
now, this skeleton that he had found sit¬ 
ting in her place, gaunt, and remorseful, 
and wild-eyed—could it be that they were 
one and the same ? What possible disease^ 
was it that had wrought this work? 

[to be continued. 1 


A FAREWELL TO 1874. 

BY MISS SUSANNA JAMES. 

Farewell—the tears will mingle with my psalm— 

’ Farewell, Old Year, for thou ha'^t been to me 

A white-robed angel, bearing precious balm 
And gifts, to case my soulN deep poverty! 

Thy days have brought me ble.ssings as they ran; 

Thy sterner teachings have been frauglit with good;. 

Yet I remember, when thy reign began. 

What weary feet upon thy threshold stood. 

The pealing bells across the moonlit wave 
Seemed but to mock me vvilli their joyous chime;. 

For Love lay buried deeper than the grave. 

And Hope was lost among the mists of Time^ 

“ Poor heart,” I said, “ thou hast to drain the cup— 
For life or death is not our own to choose: 

The burden lies before thee—take it up; 

Be brave, for thou hast nothing more to lose.” 

But now I walk rejoicing in the light. 

No longer trammelled with mere worldly care, 

Owning the Hand that dooth all things right. 

Whose love ordained the cross that I must boar. 

O dying Year, go calmly to thy rest. 

For with thy life thine influence shall not cease; 

I would thy death in every human breast 
Might leave the same sweet legacy of peace! 

Boston, December, 1874. 
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A WOMAN’S HAND. 

BY CABBIE D. BEEBE. 


Bbbt Jbboxs rose from the table where 
he had teeen slowly sippiog his coffee and 
leading the morning paper. 

**NoUiiiig new or startling,” he said, 
^ looking acroea to where his sister, who 
wore widow’s mourning, sat, trifling over 
her breakfast. “ I am positively suffering 
for a sensation of some sort. Business is 
doll, the city is dull, and I am dreadfully 
stupid myself. I think, though, since 
frost has set in, the summer pleasure-seek¬ 
ers will come flocking home. The autumn 
has been so yeiy fine they have lingered 
longer in the country than usual. We 
might have remained a fortnight later, for 
Wilkins was not half so sick as he would 
like me to believe.” 

“I don’t regret having a few quiet days 
to onrselves, Bert,” returned his sister. 
“But now the city will soon be as gay as 
ever. The Meads and Clintons came home 
yesterday; though perhaps I mentioned the 
fact last night” 

“You did,” replied Bert, knitting his 
bioira for a moment. **11 you will be 
ready at three, we’ll have a drive through 
the Park before dinner. Grood morning, 
IfelL” And patting the paper in his pock- 
et| he took bis hat and set out for his place 
of bttiineu. 

It was a lovely autumn morning. The 
leaves of the trees which shaded the street, 
golden, crimson and brown, were falling 
thickly upon the ridewalk. Bert walked 
reflectively along, when suddenly his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by the cry of a child. 
Half a block farther up the street, a little 
glrl| barefooted and poorly clad, had 
dropped her pitcher of milk upon the curb- 
sCoDO, and she was bewailing its loss. 

‘‘Poor little wretchr’ he exclaimed; 
"she will probably be beaten for the acci¬ 
dent when she reaches home.” And he 
thmst hit hand in his pocket, on charitable 
Ibonghta intent. 

But the child ceased sobbing suddenly, 
and diyly approached a carriage which 
was standing near. A woman’s hand had 
narhnil ont and dropped a crisp bill into 
the opoD palm of the wondering girl. It 


was a fair slender hand, with a rosy palm, 
and pink tipped taper fingers, upon which 
sparkled three glittering rings, a pearl, a' 
diamond and an emerald. Bert slackened 
his pace and gazed admiringly upon the 
white faultless hand. He caught a glimpse 
of a gray hat and a floating gray plume, 
while a close-fitting sleeve of the same 
sober shade set off the smooth round wri8\ 
that supported the beautiful liand. A mo 
ment afterward it was withdrawn, the dia¬ 
mond catching the sunshine and throwing 
scintillations of light over Bert’s face as i\ 
disappeared. 

He had watched the hand so closely he 
did not observe a lady who emerged from 
a house near, and, appearing suddenly to 
him, entered the carriage. 

** Greta,” she said, addressing the owner 
of the beautiful hand, ** it appears to me 
that you bestow your charities in a singular 
manner.” 

The carriage rolled away, and lie did not 
hear the reply. Not a sound of her voice, 
not even a glimpse of her hair; only her 
name, and the lovely hand. How could 
he identify her by these? It was only by 
accident he saw it uncovered; and gloved 
hands, though proper for a drive or prome¬ 
nade, lose half their character. 

It was nothing, after all, he told himself, 
as he walked slowly on. A woman’s hand 
was no unusual sight; pretty ones were 
plentiful enough, and they were, usually, 
helpless in proportion to their beauty. 
But this was not a helpless-looking hand. 
True, it was smooth, slender and fair, but 
not plump enough to appear babyish, as 
there were only suspicions of dimples 
about it. 

** If my mind had been occupied with 
anything else,” thought he, ** this would 
not have made a lasting impression upon 
it. But sometimes memories, simple in 
themselves, will outlive important facts in 
the brain, because received when it was in 
a morbid state.” 

He entered the store thoughtfully, for 
he was a wealthy merchant, with an old 
established business inherited from hie 
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father. There was much to be looked 
after this morning. Nevins, his buyer in 
the silk and velvet department, had just 
returned from Europe with samples, and 
Statements of his purchases for the ap¬ 
proaching winter. There was a great deal 
to be done, and still more to be thought of, 
hut somehow Bert seemed to have lost his 
business tact. At the close of a very inter¬ 
esting and important statement made by 
Mr. Nevins, which was finished with a 
question, Bert became suddenly conscious 
of the fact that he had not heard one 
word, but instead, had been contemplating 
in bis mind’s eye a woman’s hand; a slen¬ 
der hand, with dainty fingers, glistening 
with jewels, in the act of bestowing charity 
upon a sorrowing child of poverty. 

With an effort he put it aside, and de¬ 
voted himself to the subject under consid¬ 
eration ; but he behaved so strangely dur¬ 
ing the day, that Mr. Owen, the head sales¬ 
man, who was of a pious turn, gave it as 
his private opinion that Mr. Jerome was 
‘‘ under exercise of mindwhile the 
younger clerks declared he had either been 
jilted, or had suddenly fallen in love. 

When he returned home and set out 
with his sister for the promised drive, he 
was still in an absent frame of mind. The 
day was fine, and the Park unusually 
thronged; and though he eyed every one 
curiously, he often forgot to bow to his 
nearest acquaintances until Nell scolded 
him roundly. 

Even Miss Mead, who leaned gracefully 
back in lier carriage, displaying a lovely 
toilet of the new fall shade, silks,,velvets, 
flowers and feathers being blended in the 
loveliest confusion imaginable, failed to 
attract more than a polite bend of the 
head. Now Bert’s sister had long expect¬ 
ed him to fall in love wdth Miss Mead, 
^hom she considered as near perfection as 
mortals usually attain, propose to her, and 
in due time marry. Miss Mead was young, 
beautiful and wealthy, and had expressed 
iU a quiet and lady-like way, her preference 
for Bert. How any man could be so stupid 
as not to observe it, she couldn’t under¬ 
stand. 

When the ride was over Bert threw him¬ 
self upon a sofa in the parlor, and declared 
he was almost tired to death. His head 
ached, and as he lay with closed eyes, he 
fancied he would like this same fair hand 
which had haunted him throughout thfe 


day, to thread his hair throi gh its slender 
fingers and soothe him to sleep. 

What was its owner like? if he could 
have caught a glimpse of her face, her 
form, or even her hair, he would have been 
more content; as it w-as, it was tantalizing 
in the extreme. She must be a blonde, or 
at least her complexion fair, the hand was 
so while. She must be small, for the wrist 
■was so tiny and the hand slender. She 
must be young, for it was as fair, and soft, 
and delicate as a child’s. She wore gray, 
and her name was Greta—O dear I how 
could he ever find her? 

The season wore on; winter, with its 
festivities, came. Mrs. Wayne, Bert’s sis¬ 
ter, had laid aside her mourning, and was 
going out in society once more. Bert must 
act as her escort. He was always ready, 
but his heart was not in anything he did 
now, Mrs. Wayne said. 

*‘What is the matter, brother?” she 
asked, one day, when he seemed unusually 
silent. “Why are you so changed? Does 
anything trouble you? Confide in me; 
perhaps I can comfort you in some way.” 

“It is nothing,” he answered, with a 
sober shake of the head. “I suppose I’m 
growing cdd.” 

“ O you ridiculous boy!” she exclaimed. 
“ Old at thirty I and that two years younger 
than I am. Are you trying to ridicule my 
juvenile ways ?” 

No, I had not thought of that. But 
the house seems lonely sometimes, with 
only two persons in it besides the servants.” 

“ I’ve thought the same thing,” replied 
his sister. “ Why don’t you get married, 
Bert?” 

“I don’t know whom to marry.” 

“But there’s Miss Mead,” she suggested, 
mildly. 

“ Miss Mead is very much of a lady,” he 
answered, slowly, and rather absently; 
“ but then I don’t like her hands.” 

“Why, the'boy is actually crazy?’ ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Wayne. “ Miss Mead has the 
most beautiful hand in the w’orld.” 

“Beautiful, of course,” he said, “but 
helpless looking.” 

“ You wouldn’t have them as hard and 
black as a coal-heaver’s I” retorted his sis¬ 
ter, out of all patience. 

“ Don’t bo cross, Nell. I’m really in 
love, but not with Miss Mead.” 

“ O, I see,” answered his sister. “ You 
are In love with a girl who is beneath your 
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itifloii in life, and that is why you have 
been to troabled of late.” 

“Ko, Indeed,” he replied. “ I am my 
own master, and can many a girl beneath 
my station, if I. desire it. I am sure,” he 
idded, musingly, she is a lady by birth 
and education, for she has a patrician 
hand.” 

“Why, then, are you so troubled ? Who 
is this paragon that has nearly bereft you of 
jonr senses?” 

“Her name is Greta.” 

“Greta what P>* 

“I don’t know. It would be Greta 
Jerome in a few weeks, I fancy, if 1 could 
only find her. But I have searched the 

city in Tain.” 

“Bert, are you in your right mind?” 
And Mrs. Wayne looked really anxious as 
she approached her brother, and giized ear¬ 
nestly in his face. 

“Yes, Kell, I hope so, though perhaps 
you will think otherwise when I tell you 
ihetmth. I am in love with a woman’s 

hand.” 

Then he told her the incident which 
happened in early autumn, and how seri¬ 
ously it had affected him. How this hand 
had bannted him ever since, how he had 
wandered through nearly every street, 
watching for the reappearance of the won¬ 
derful and beautiful hand, and how he 
had failed to find it or its owner. 

*‘Toa used to think mo cool, steady- 
nerved and invulnerable as far as ladies’ 
glances were concerned,” he said, at the 
does. “So 1 was, always. But this thing 
baa so impressed my mind, this hand has 
so bewitched me, that if I could find its 
owner, unmarried, 1 would be willing to 
unite my fortune to hers without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay or hesitation. When I am ill 
or tired, it seems to me if I could have that 
band to smooth my brow, it would spirit 
all pain away, ^^en 1 come homo at 
night, lonely, dissatisfied, and filled with 
unrest, 1 feel If I could clasp that hand in 
greeting as 1 cross the threshold, I could 
kiae It and be satisfied, whatever its owner 
might be. 1 know she is young, lady-like, 
kind-heaited and charitable, and I would 
not care if her face was the plainest on 
earth.” 

Ifra. Wayne regarded her brother in as- 
tonlohment for a moment. Then a tear of 
pity gathered in her eye, for she loved him 

daaily. 


“ Bert,” she said, “ perhaps I can help 
you in your search. What was the hand 
like?” 

‘‘Just the loveliest little lily in the 
world 1” he said, enthusiastically. 

“But your description is not altogether 
clear,” his sister replied, with a smile. 

“How stupid I am!” he exclaimed. “It 
was so very dainty, just like a lily on the 
outside, and like a pale blush rose in the 
palm. And it bestowed the gift so freely, 
and eagerly, seeming almost to careers the 
hand of the little girl. I’m sure it did 
everything but speak and smile.” 

“ But, brother,” she said, still smiling, 
“please be a little more explicit. It was a 
slender hand, you say, and—” 

“Yes, just slender enough; not thin, 
and not fat, either, but exactly right. I’m 
afraid I can’t describe it to you, sister.” 

“But the rings?” 

“O yes. There were three. A large 
pearl on the forefinger—do you think she 
is engaged ?” 

“That does not follow. Many girls of 
my acquaintance who are not engaged, 
wear rings upon the first finger. The 
others were—” 

“A diamond, a very large solitaire it was, 
and an emerald, upon the wedding finger. 
Do you suppose she was married ?” 

“Ho, indeed,” Mrs. Wayne answered. 
“Ladies seldom wear rings on more than 
two fingers of one hand. Though one is 
styled the engagement and one the wed¬ 
ding finger, young girls often wear rings 
upon both.” 

“But do you think the rings would give 
you a clue in recognizing her, Kell?” 

“ Perhaps so. Diamonds and pearls are 
worn so much, there is nothing unusual 
about them. Emeralds are not seen so 
often. But the three gems together on 
one hand are quite rare. I shall look 
whenever I go out, and if 1 meet a lady 
with rings of this description, I shall cer¬ 
tainly try to find out her name and ad¬ 
dress; for, aside from your own anxiety in 
the matter, I have become quite interested 
in your fair unknown myself.” 

Days passed, and though Bert and his 
sister both kept up the search, nothing 
could be found concerning the owner of 
the fair hand. 

One evening Bert set out for a walk, 
feeling unusually gloomy and dejected. 
He had not gone far before he met a friend, 
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who inyited him to go down and have an 
evening with the b«ys. 

Just a quiet bit of fun,” he said. We 
are going to meet in Joe Shannon’s room 
at the Grand Central, and have a jolly 
time all to ourselves; not more than half a 
dozen all told.” 

Bert accepted the invitation. He was 
beginning to feel desperate, and resolved 
to free himself from this strange spell 
which the unknown hand had laid upon 
him. 

“ I might search the whole world over 
in vain,” he thought, “ until the hand was 
so changed by lime that I would fail to 
recognize it.” 

So, putting on an appearance of cheer¬ 
fulness, he joined his friends, who were all 
young men of his set, some of them reck¬ 
less, but “good fellows,” as the world 
goes. They had been drinking quite freely, 
and when cards were brought out, betting 
began at once. Gaming was not one of 
Bert’s vices. He refused to take a hand 
at first, but, being importuned, at last sat 
down. The cards were dealt out, and as 
he reached to take his a woman’s hand ap¬ 
peared on the table before him, the white 
slender fingers seeming to touch his. 

He dashed the cards aside and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. 

“BoysI” he cried, excitedly, “did any 
of you see a woman’s hand upon the table 
just now?” 

The words were regretted as soon as 
spoken, for he knew he had rendered him¬ 
self an object of ridicule. 

“Has it come to this?” exclaimed his 
friend Joe. “ Why, the boy actually sees 
sights. Some one better take him home at 
once.” 

“Thank you,” Bert answered, stifiiy. 
“ 1 am not well, I confess, and have not 
been for weeks. But I am perfectly com¬ 
petent to travel alone as yet.” He bowed 
himself out, and went home in a restless 
frame of mind. 

“ I have tried to give her up, Nell,” he 
said, as he abruptly entered his sister’s 
room, “ but it is of no use. I shall never 
be satisfied until 1 find her.” 

Spring came, and when Mayday, on 
which half the population in the city had 
changed homes, had passed, Bert found 
they had new neighbors. The house next 
to his own had been sold, and passed into 
strange hands. Both houses were similarly 


constructed, each with an extension in the 
rear, reaching only partly across the width 
of the main building, to give a window to 
the centre rooms, and one also to the side. 
Bert’s room was situated in the extension, 
in the second story, and its side window 
overlooked, or rather was in range with the 
one in the next house. 

The room opposite had formerly been 
occupied by a bachelor friend; and when 
the weather was mild they could converse 
with each other from their respective 
windows, without being obliged to lift 
their voices to an unnatural pitch. 

One evening, when Bert came home in 
his usual despondent mood, he sought his 
room, and throwing open the window, 
looked down upon the early spring flowers 
in the garden below, and the ships out on 
the river. He glanced across to the oppo¬ 
site window, which was also open, and saw 
that the seat had been newly cushioned, 
and the curtains were of the daintiest lace, 
while between their parted folds a pretty 
gilt cage hung, containing a bright gold- 
colored canary. A luxuriant wisteria was 
trained across one side of the window. It 
was just budding, and Bert fancied it had 
never looked so thrifty before, or given 
promise of such lavish bloom. 

Within, a comfortable easy-chair was 
drawn near the window, a footstool stood 
beside it, and he had a glimpse of a rich 
light-colored carpet, a painting hung 
against the opposite wall, and below it, on 
a tasteful bracket, a Parian statue of chaste 
design. A book lay upon the window-seat, 
the stem of a half-withered rose marking 
the reader’s place between the folded 
leaves, and near it a bit of half-finished 
embroidery was thrown, as though its 
owner had suddenly been called away. 

Bert had no intention of prying into his 
neighbors’ affairs; but something like a 
vague sense of interest possessed him, for 
the room seemed so homelike and pleasant 
it diverted his mind for the moment, just 
as any pretty pictujre would have done. 

While he watched some deep green dra¬ 
pery brushed across one side of the win¬ 
dow, like the heavy folds of a lady’s dress. 
A slight girlish figure dropped suddenly 
within the arms of the easy-chair; he saw 
first a well-poised head, with braids and 
curls of brown hair, then a profile of a 
pale cloar-cut face. 

“ Here’s one tired sinner I” a fresh girl- 
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Ui Yoiee Mdd* “ Mamma dear, Tve prac- 
ttaed two liom without stopping.” 

He did not hear the reply, but a moment 
after die roae and came to the window. 
The morement was agile but graceful, and 
aa die itood looking out at the yine he had 
atull flew of her face. 

Ita firat appearance was almost childish, 
but a closer inspection showed a sedate- 
nesi, a certain self-contained expression 
never seen in a very young face. It could 
not be called sorrowful, but it was coura¬ 
geous and calm, and looked like the face of 
a woman who had seen something of the 
world, and resolved to take it as she had 
found it, not aa she had dreamed of it in 
childhood and earlier youth. There was a 
little dteplical curve in the lips that looked 
quietly wise, though it was not decided 
enough to seem cynical. Then there was 
a clear expression in the brown eyes, hon¬ 
est and true, that made Bert fancy he 
would like such a woman for a friend. 
The thought of love, as yet, had not en¬ 
tered bis mind. The picture, in truth, 
seemed half unreal, until she turned her 
eyes to his window. A disturbed look 
crossed her face, ending in a half frown. 
Then the turned quickly away. 

**lauppose Z was staring very rudely,” 
thought Bert, as he suddenly rose and 
cioaed hia window. ** But she is not like 
the women one meets with every day. I 
wish Nell would manage to make her ac¬ 
quaintance in some way.” 

After thla he was more guarded in mak¬ 
ing observations. He opened his window 
sosastimes, but watched at a respectful 
disISBCS. Several times during the week 
ho caught sight of the face which interest¬ 
ed hiss so strangely. It was almost always 
quietly diserful, but once the eyelids were 
diooplug and heavy with tears. What 
could trouble her? It certainly was noth¬ 
ing to him, and yet his mind persisted in 
dwelling upon it constantly. For the 
limo the beautiful hand was almost for¬ 
gotten. 

One day when she had been carelessly 
fitting about her room, he ventured nearer. 
TUdng a book for a pretence, he sat down 
by hia window. A previous glance at his 
eoMly features in the mirror had assured 

■*Hot Ids the glanoea Bor his the eye. 

That yeethftil maldeBe wont to dy.* 


She paid little heed to him, however, 
though at last she came to the window, 
and leaning forward, reached out for a 
heavy cluster of the rich bluish-lilac wis¬ 
teria blooms. Bert glanced carelessly to¬ 
ward her at first, aud then opened his eyes 
wide and stared in mute astonishment. 
For there, within a few feet of where he 
sat, was the hand he had sought so long, 
quietly plucking the flowers oil the vine. 
The same delicate slender fingers, the same 
rosy palm, the same sparkling gems. 

Suddenly the hand dropped the cluster 
of blossoms it had culled from the vine, 
and the girl uttered a quick low cry of 
pain. A bee who had been sipping honey 
from the fragrant blooms, disputed their 
possessiou with the fair hand, and finding 
himself vanquished, left a revengeful sting 
upon one of the pink finger-tips ere he 
flew away. She had not seen the bee until 
she had felt the pain of the wound, and 
drawing her head suddenly within the win¬ 
dow, she struck the birdcage, throwing it 
down upon the window-seat. The door of 
the cage opened, and the canary, fright¬ 
ened with the commotion, fluttered out in 
the air, and alighted—O joy of joysl with¬ 
in Bert’s room. He caught it as gently a» 
possible, and returning to his window, 
called to the little figure over the way. 

“ Don’t be frightened. I have him safe, 
and will bring him over directly.” 

“01 thank you!” she said, in reply; 
and her face had lost its paleness. 

Bert rushed franticaily down stairs, and 
the next moment found him at his neigh¬ 
bor’s door. “ Gaines ” stared at him from 
the doorplate; so, when the yonng lady 
appeared, before he had time to ring the 
bell, he had the presence of mind to ad¬ 
dress her as “ Miss Gaines.” 

She bowed with another becoming blush, 
and ventured to call him Mr. Jerome. 

“ I believe papa Is slightly acquainted 
with you,” she said, “ or I would not have 
known your name.” 

She received the bird from his hands, 
and thanking him prettily, invited him to 
come in. He consented to do so if she 
would allow him to bind up her finger. 
She laughed, and acknowledged that it 
pained her; and by this time her mother, 
a stately matron of forty-five, made her 
appearance. But stately mammas had a 
way of unbending in Bert Jerome’s pre;»- 
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ence, for he was fine-looking, intellectual 
and wealthy, and she added her invitation 
to the one he had already received to enter 
the house. 

Once inside the pretty room which 
looked out upon his, and was used as a 
private parlor by mother and daughter, 
Bert proceeded to assist the bird to resume 
lits cage, Greta patting and soothing it in 
the meantime. As soon as it had smoothed 
its rumpled feathers, and calmed down a 
iittle, Bert insisted upon applying some 
remedies to Greta’s wounded finger; and 
lu the lively chat that followed, they be¬ 
came better acquainted than they would 
have been in weeks of fashionable inter¬ 
course in society. 

Before he left the house he succeeded 
in obtaining as a gift from the fair hand 
the cluster of blossoms it had bought so 
dearly, and an invitation from both mother 
and daughter to call in with his sister at 
an early day. 

Carrying the wisteria blooms to his room, 
he placed them in a vase upon a stand in 
full view from Greta’s window, and then 
went down to tell his sister of his wonder¬ 
ful discovery. 

“ 1 am delighted,” he said, “ to find my 
fair unknown and my interesting neighbor 
are the same, for I was growing in love 
with one as deeply as the other.” 

I am glad, too,” Mrs. Wayne replied, 
“ that you have found the owner of the 
beautiful hand at last, and that she is un¬ 
married. Do you suppose she is fancy 
free?” 

If this were a true story, reader, she 
would have been sure to be either married 
or engaged; but as it is only a pleasant 
fiction, you will doubtless be glad to learn 
that she was neither. 

Bert did not seem to bo of the opinion 
that she was engaged. If she had been 
further away, so he could not see her often, 
he might have been troubled about it; but 
having her constantly under his eye, he 
did not seem likely to lose her. lie sat 
down at a respectful distance from his 
window, where he could see what was 
passing about hers, without being visible 
himself, and began to ponder over every 
expression he had seen upon her face. 

It was a magnetic face, and quite as full 
of character as her hand. It was bright, 
and yet changeable, too. The smile was 
quick and expressive, the lips firm, and yet 


inviting. Here Bert glanced out and saw 
her at the window. There was a new ex¬ 
pression upon the face to-night. A thought 
more color, a half smile, an earnest look in 
the brown eyes; altogether a softer look 
over the whole. 

Almost before he was aware of it Bert 
stood close by his window. 

‘‘I hope your hand has ceased to pain 
you. Miss Gaines,” he said. 

O yes,” she replied, “ thanks to your 
treatment.” And she lifted her hand 
gracefully, unconscious of the fact that 
Bert had watched for it by day and 
dreamed of it at night. 

A month passed. An intimacy had 
sprung up between the two families. 3klrs. 
Gaines seemed to have found a kindred 
spirit in Mrs. Wayne. Mr. Gaines, who 
was considerably older than his wife, took 
a deep interest in Bert. As for Bert, he 
took a deep interest in Greta, and fancied 
her a kindred spirit also. Greta seemed 
quite content with the state of affairs, in 
her calm quiet way. 

One night Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Wayne 
wandered out in the garden together; they 
had so many plans in common, for they 
were going to. the same watering-place for 
the summer. Mr. Gaines had gone for his 
evening walk, and Bert and Greta were 
left alone. Greta sat at the piano, playing 
dreamy melodies, and Bert listened grave¬ 
ly, and watched the graceful movements 
of her beautiful hands. 

Through her father, who had been very 
confidential, he had learned that Greta had 
once a worthless lover, dissipated, reck¬ 
less, wild; to whom she clung in spite of 
mild imternal opposition, until one of his 
disgraceful acts opened her eyes to his true 
character. It had been a great blow to 
her, but she had rallied from it; and in 
this Bert had the key to her thoughtful 
face. 

She looked very pure and fair to-night, 
in a thin floating white dress, ornamented 
here and there with white flowers. As she 
struck the low sweet chords Bert leaned 
over the piano at her side, and began his 
story. He told her how and when he met 
her first, and of the spell her hand had 
laid upon him; How he had searched for 
her ill vain, longing to find her and claim 
the hand to guide him always. How he 
had watched her at her window, and loved 
her face before he recognized the fairy 
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Iwid; fend novi since be knew the good- 
BM ud gentleness of her heart, she was 
^ee desier than before. 

At this the while bands faltered over 
the keys, and the music ceased altogether. 
Then was something beside surprise in 
her face as she lifted It to his. He bent 
lower and kissed the red lips tenderly. Her 
eyes drooped, and a half sob rose to her 
lips as die hesitatingly began a confession 
of having loved before. 


“ Hush, birdie, I know it all,” he sard*- 
“ Only tell me that you love me, that you 
will be my wife, and I am more than 
satisfied.” 

And for answer she laid her hand in his; 
the hand he had longed to clasp in his> 
own, and to own in clasping; the one fair 
hand of all the world to him. 


ALONG THE MOZAMBIQUE. 

BY HARDY LEE, JR. 


Dm I ever tell you about my voyage 
trading in Africa along the Mozambique 

Channel? 

Ko? 

1 will, then, give you a little account of 
how Imademy fortune in one voyage; and 
also how 1 came near losing my darling 
little wife who is toeing off that stocking, 
and scarcely looking as though she was, at 
one time, the captive of one of the most 
cruel African chiefs that ever existed; and 
you would never mistrust that such a little 
Uiorael of feminine humanity would dis¬ 
play the courage she did, but for which, 
she would have suffered everything but 
death. 

It was in the early part of 1340, when 
every one was nearly wild with that yellow 
fever that swept through the length and 
breadth of our beloved country, starting 

Amlin California. 

.Ibad a severe touch of that selfsame 
fever myself, and having a little money that 
1 had mved for a rainy day, concluded to 
take it, buy a ship, put her up for Califor¬ 
nia, forfielght or passage apply on board, 
and all that sort of thing, and when I got 
oot there, sell my vessel and go to picking 
up the gold in a Boston bucket, just as I 
used to get huckleberries on my father’s 
farm when I was a boy. 

I was courting my wife at the time, in 
fact we had been engaged for nearly a year, 
and although my proposition was rather 
anddan, die said if I carried out my plan 
'she would marry me Immediately, and 
forsaking all others, follow me to El- 
Dorado. 

(Ton neodn’t blush so, you know you 
,dM,pilM.) 


I was a happy man, I can tell you, when 
she assented to my wishes, and it was with 
a light heart that I started out to cruise 
New York’s docks a bit the next day, and 
see if I could find anything that would suit 
me. 

I was a little particular, you know, for I 
was going to take a bride with me, and 1 
wanted something better than the down¬ 
cast lumberman style, made by the mile 
and sawed in lengths to suit customers- 
I wanted something better than a serving- 
mallet sloop, so I kept along under easy sail, 
heaving to now and then to overhaul some 
craft that was waiting a purchaser. 

I got down to Peck Slip at last, and there 
I found a vessel that came up to my bean 
ideal of what a young skipper should have 
to take his bride out in. 

She was a beauty and no mistake, the 
vessel I mean, and after examining her 
critically outside, I went on board, told the 
keeper I was a prospective buyer, and took 
a look below. 

I liked the appearance all around, so soon 
started for the office of the brokers that 
offered her for sale. 

1 found, to my intense chagrin, that I wa% 
just too late, for they had sold the vessel 
but one short hour before I called, and that 
as 1 was coming to see them a clerk was 
going down to take the shingle, ** For sale. 
—Apply, &c.,” off, and inform the ship- 
keeper that the vessel had gone into new 
hands. 

Greatly disappointed, because she suited 
me, I turned to go, asking casually as 1 
did so; 

“ Who bought her?” 

** William Temple, who is stopping at the 
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Astor House/* was the reply. Something 
In me urged me to see this William Temple, 
and I decided on the spur of the moment 
to call on him, and see if 1 could induce 
him to sell out at a small advance. 

I soon was sending my card to him, the 
clerk in the office telling me he was in, and 
almost as quickly was following the paste¬ 
board, the gentleman receiving me in his 
room. 

To what am I indebted for the honor 
of this visit?** asked a frank hearty-looking 
gentleman of about forty, as I was ushered 
into the apartment by the obsequious 

lackf-y. 

“ i called to see you in regard to the 
Belle Florian, which you purchased this 
morning,*’ I answered. 

‘‘ What of her? isn’t the bill of sale cor¬ 
rect?” was the eager inquiry of the gentle¬ 
man. 

‘‘ Perfectly so, so far as I am aware, but 
I wanted to see if I couldn’t buy her of 
you,” was my reply. 

“O,” he said, seeming relieved at my 
answer. 

After a few minutes* reflection, he said, 

Are you a broker, sir? if so we will go to 
your office.” 

“No sir. I am a master mariner, and I 
wanted to buy the vessel if it was within 
my means, and go to San Francisco,” 1 said, 
frankly. 

“ The old story. Every one is mad over 
this California business.” 

And here he paused and seemed to com¬ 
mune with himself, leaving me wondering 
whether he was thinking if he should sell 
the vessel or not, and what price he should 
ask. 

After some moments of silent delibera¬ 
tion, be looked up and asked: 

“ Have you ever been captain of a 
vessel?” 

Replying in the affirmative, I mentioned 
for whom I had sailed. 

“ Will it be too much trouble for you to 
call here at this hour to-morrow ?'* he asked; 
“ for I have a proposition to make, if I am 
satisfied about you, that I think you may 
be inclined to listen to.” 

The man acted a little queerly to me, but 
as I had set my heart on his ship I assented 
and withdrew, thinking if I could not listen 
to what proposal he might make, he might 
to one 1 should suggest. 

1 called the next day according to agree¬ 


ment, and received a warm welcome from 
the gentleman, who appeared to be waiting 
for me. 

Upon taking a seat he said: 

“ 1 have taken the liberty to make some 
inquiries concerning you, and find that your 
character and standing are of good report; 
so now I have a proposition to submit to 
you, which you can have a week to think 
over and answer. In the meantime I will 
refer you to these gentlemen as to my stand¬ 
ing; and here he put a list of names in my 
hand, among which were several well- 
known shipping merchants. 

“ First, I must tell you my situation,” he 
began. 

“ I was about to call on some friends, 
raise money on the ship on a bottomry 
bond, then advertise for a captain and go 
on a voyage on my own account, when you 
called, yesterday. 

“ I have just come home from the Cape 
of Good Hope, having been in business 
there, intending to carry out a plan that 1 
want to submit to you for your considera¬ 
tion. 

“ Living at Cape Town as I did, I saw a 
chance for a fortune that will far exceed 
any California prospecting; and as soon as 
1 was in a position to allow mo to do so 1 
came here, and have taken the initiatory 
step which you have seen, by purchasing 
the Belle Florian, which I think will suit 
my purpose. 

“ I have paid twenty thousand dollars for 
her, cash, and have nearly exhausted my 
finances in getting the vessel, so must now 
hypothecate her to carry out my intentions. 
1 mean to take a load of barter, cruise 
along the Mozambique Channel, trade with 
the natives for ivory and hides, carry the 
ship into Cape Town, and sell my trade 
there to the advantage I know I can realize. 

“ I have this offer to make to you; ascer¬ 
tain all you wish about me, then take half 
of my ship at the cost I gave, put in an even 
sum with me to buy our trade; then we will 
go out even partners. I will pledge you 
my half of the ship that your profit shall 
be twenty thousand dollars in a year’s 
time.” 

“ But I don’t want to go to the Mozam¬ 
bique,” I replied; “ I want to buy a vessel, 
get married, then take my wife to Califer- 
Ilia with me, where 1 thiuk a fortune can 
be made, also.” 

“ There is no objection to your taking 
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Xoor wife on tbla Toyage/’ Mr. Temple said, 
after thinking a few moments. 

am not Inclined to the African coast, 
and I am to Gallfoniia, and I rather think 
die will feel the tame way,” 1 said, firmly. 

Mr. Temple then began to talk generally 
about the African trade, and from that 
digressed into gold-digging, describing the 
methods nsed at Ballarat and Bendigo, in 
Anstralia, where he had been, returned to 
the Mosambiqne, and finally got me inter¬ 
ested in his plans, and even a little excited 
o?er them. 

** Ton think of this for a week, make all 
the inquiries you like about me, and then 
gife me yonr answer,” he said at last. 

^ I agreed to do so, and finally took my 

leate. 

All was going up to see my intended 
that afternoon, I went to a restaurant and 

got my dinner. 

While waiting for my order to bo filled, 
1 opened a newspaper I had purchased on 
the way to the restaurant, and the first 
thing 1 saw was a long account of the fail- 
nre of the gold mines In California; and 
finished off by reading a long editorial that 
placed the Golden State in a yery discour¬ 
aging light. 

I didn’t dream that the editorial and the 
account were the work of 8j)eculators who 
wished to depress the market in the line of 
goods they wanted to ship to the mines, 
and had taken that method to work on the 
merchants; and when I saw the next morn¬ 
ing’s paper, and found a confirmation of 
the statements of tlie day before, without 
nfiecting that it took weeks to hear from 
the Pacific, and that the news that morn¬ 
ing conld be no different than that of the 
day before. 1 allowed my ardor for digging 
gold to cool rery much, and haying tossed 
on my bed another night, and thought about 
Mr. Temple and his Mozambique project, 1 
began to warm up for that. 

The third day found me going to the 
merchants, to Inquire aSout my new ac- 
qnsintance; I found he stood yery high in¬ 
deed in their estimation, and that night I 
called on him again, told him I would take 
half of his ship, put In four thousand dol- 
lara agidnsi an equal amount of his, to fit 
her with trade and proyisions, and make 
the Toyage with him, provided I could take 
my wife, if she would go with me. 

Temple was delighted with the offer I 
made. Sol told him 1 would introduce 


him in a few days, and that he mmst help 
me Induce my intended to make the new 
voyage, which he agreed to do if necessary. 

It was a risky thing I was agreeing to do; 
risk all but a thousand of what I was worth 
in one speculation. But 1 was younger 
then than I am now, and with the hot 
blood of youth would risk all on chance— 
what Mr. Temple was doing with the cooler 
deliberation of his years. 

1 found Hattie was willing to make the 
new voyage without much urging, if I 
deemed it best to alter my course; so I soon 
was fastened firmly by my new partner, and 
we began to fit the ship. She needed noth¬ 
ing in repairs, being ready for sea as soon 
as the provisions were on board; so we 
went to work to buy articles for trading 
with the negroes. 

Brass buttons, looking-glasses, powder, 
small pigs of lead, about two pounds each 
in weight, cheap muskets, cotton prints, the 
latter gaudy in colors and warranted to 
fade, but very inexpensive, Swiss music- 
boxes that played a couple of lively airs, 
and everything and anything that we 
thought would please the eyes or ears of 
the untutored savages. 

Having purchased all our means would 
allow, we shipped a crew of negro sailors, 
and then advertised for freight for Cape 
Town. 

We had three white oflScers, men whom 
1 had never seen or heard of before, but 
who came highly recommended, and a 
white boatswain, as well as carpenter; other 
than that our crew was all colored. 

Freight was plenty, but rather cheap; but 
as we wanted to get away as soon as possible, 
we filled the ship full of an assorted cargo, 
and got cleared from Hew York as speedily 
as possible. 

I had been married for a week before we 
sailed, and my wife had fitted up our little 
saloon that was aft of the main cabin, with 
all the taste of a woman; so when we did 
leave 1 felt as though I was a king when I 
went below into my comfortable quarters. 

I had made one mistake in making up 
my officers, as I found to my sorrow before 
1 had been at sea a week; and that was in 
my chief mate. He had come to me highly 
recommended, and seemed to be every inch 
a seaman; but he proved to be exceedingly 
slack in his control of the crew, having very 
lax discipline, and moreover proving to be 
a terrible drunkard; forcing me to take 
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away a private stock of liquor ho had 
brought on board to use on the voyage. 

He was terribly provoked at that action 
of mine, and grew worse and worse in his 
behaviour, so tliat I was at last compelled 
to relieve him from his work, and do the 
duty myself. We were only a week from 
Cape Town when I did this, but by waiting 
too long the crew were in an almost unman¬ 
ageable condition when we dropped our 
anchor at our destination. 

I soon had my worthless officer dis¬ 
charged by the consul, and then, knowing 
that neither of my other mates was compe¬ 
tent to assume the chief’s position, I looked 
about to find as good a substitute as 1 
could. 

While the freight was being discharged, 
I kept my weather eye open for a mate, and 
found one at last that 1 thought would suit 
me. I was going along the street in front 
of the Botanical Gardens, when I saw quite 
a little laughable incident. 

A young fellow came along at a pretty 
good jog on a mule; when just as he got 
opposite me, the animal backed, threw its 
rider over his head into the sandy road, and 
then set up the most outrageous braying 
you ever heard, as though its risibilities 
were thoroughly excited at its success in 
throwing its cargo overboard, and it was 
now going in for a hurrah over it. 

The young fellow was considerably 
ashamed of his misadventure, for he got up, 
unhurt apparently, and gave the beast a 
good kicking, in his desire to correct the 
fault. Something in the appearance of the 
man pleased me, so I drew near and said: 

Bather more of a hurry to get ahead 
than your mule was.” 

He made some little reply that showed 
me he was not revengeful in his feelings, 
and I then asked if he belonged to any ves> 
sel in port. 

I am second mate of a bloody lime- 
juicer; but I suppose 1 shall be discharged 
here,” he replied. 

“You are an American, then?” I 
queried. 

“ Indeed 1 am,” he said, briskly. 

“How did you drift into the English 
merchant marine ?” 

“The ship I was mate of was run 
down in the British Channel, and I went 
on the craft 1 am in now, sooner than eat 
the bread of idleness.” 

“ What are your reasons for leaving her ?^' 


“There are several,” he replied. “The 
captain and mate are drunken English bul¬ 
lies, and they have both put aside their dig¬ 
nity and tried to pound me in boxing 
matches; but I licked ’em both, and so the 
ship is getting warm for me and I’ve got to 
leave.” 

Something prompting me to do so, I told 
the man my difficulties, and offered him 
the situation of mate with me, which he 
accepted after some dicker about his pay, 
contingent, of course, upon his being able 
to get bis discharge from the ship he was in. 

With this understanding I agreed to meet 
him the next forenoon, at “ Tom’s Saloon,” 
at that time a great resort for mates of 
vessels. 

Agreeably to his appointment, the man 
met me the next day, his discharge in his 
hand, ready to join me. 

“ Got your papers ?” I remarked. 

“ Yes sir. The old man has been cogitat¬ 
ing with the mate, for some time, as to how 
he should get rid of me, and when 1 asked 
him for my discharge last night, his face 
wore a grin as long as the Jew’s Case, at 
once, and early this morning he settled up 
with me.” 

As I had determined to Lake him, liit or 
miss, we went without delay to the consul’s, 
where I shipped him, leaving my papers in 
the hands of that officer, and then asked 
him if he would go on board that morning. 

“ 1 would like to go on board and take a 
look at things, unbeknown to any one that 
I am the new first officer, and then come 
off for duty the next day,” he said. 

I was willing forhim to wait a day, while 
he was taking account of stock in the crew, 
so I went on board, telling him to follow in 
another hour. 

Mr. Blame, the new mate, came to the 
vessel a little while afterward, fell into con¬ 
versation with the second officer, getting 
that gentleman’s permission to look around, 
after complimenting him upon the way he 
kept the ship looking. 

“ Law, bress my heart an’ soul, ef dat ar’ 
isn’t Mr. Blaine,” shouted the cook, an in¬ 
telligent negro who had always held him¬ 
self aloof from the crew and their actions. 

“ Why, Jake, how are you?” Mr. Blaine 
asked, heartily. 

It seemed that Jake had been steward on 
the ship that my new mate was in when he 
was run down in the Channel. 

They had a long talk together, and then 
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Kr. Blaine walked along to the quarter- 
iuk whm 1 was lounging and lazily 
mdUng a cigar. 

will come on board this afternoon, if 
Units yon/’ he said. find the cook 
vu steward of the Jennie when we were 
ran down, and he has posted me sufficient¬ 
ly, and 1 know he never has troubled you.” 

“All was my cheerful answer, 

glad that xny worriment was now to be 
shared; so calling the mates along I intro- 
dneed their chief, who withdrew shortly 
afterward to send his dunnage on board. 

That afternoon Hr. Blaine was installed 
in his stateroom, and duly introduced to 
mj wife and Mr. Temple. 

After supper I had the crew mustered 
aft, told them that Mr. Blaine was now 
mate, and that they were in future to obey 
bhn the same as myself, and then sent 
them forward to their duty again. 

Blaine was a medium-sized man, and the 
chief of the malcontents muttered so that 
both my new officer and myself heard dis¬ 
tinctly what the man said, “ He aint no 
’count; 1 can lick him in no time.” 

The man was fully six feet high, being 
called in Irony by the crew “ Shorty,” and 
looked as though he could carry out his 
threat without difficulty. 

Blaine’s eyes snapped in a dangerous 
manner as the man lounged lazily forward, 
but he said nothing. 

Shortly after they were at their stations 
again, the quick eye of the new mate saw 
Shorty toss a quid of tobacco on deck in as 
Dondialant a manner as you please. 

Blaiiie walked forward firmly. 

What is your name?” he demanded of 
the tobacco chewer. 

“ Shorty,” was the short reply; the man 
foigetting, or neglecting purposely, to put 
the “ sir” in when answering the question 

of his officer. 

Blaine looked a little more dangerous, 
but, without noticing the omission, he con- 
linoed, “Are you an able seaman?” 

“1 jest am dat ar’,” was the confident 

rtply. 

The twinkle in the mate’s eye increased, 
iriiile 1 watched the proceedings from aft 
with ooDsiderable interest, knowing that 
aov was the time for him to assert his au- 
Umritgr.orlose it forever; while Jake the 
oook I noticed to be in the galley door, his 
face rippling with suppressed merriment. 
T h i nkin g he knew Mr. Blaine of old, and 


was enjoying the scene, I became relieved 
somewhat in my feelings; and although I 
turned away and did not openly notice 
what was going on forward, yet I kept my 
ears buttoned back, and gave sly looks at 
them often. 

“ Well, Shorty, if you are an able sea¬ 
man, t;o to work and rig a single burton 
over the forebatch.” 

“Ay, ay; but I don’t see what dat ar’ is 
for dis yere time o’ night,” glowered the 
darkey, as he hitched bis pants up and set 
bis cap a little back upon his head. 

Crick I crick I went the two fists of Blaine 
into the face of the darkey, knocking him 
all in a heap into the bits of the windlass 
as he gave the back answer. 

“What did I understand you to say?” 
inquired Blaine, sweetly, as the fellow re¬ 
covered his perpendicular again. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, trying it on again. 

He must have thought a mule in town 
had kicked him, for this time he went 
against the side of the forecastle with such 
a bang that it knocked the breath com¬ 
pletely out of him. 

“Just repeat what you said,” came in 
singularly sweet voice from the mate, as 
Shorty got his wiud again. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Ah 11 misunderstood you. Now, Short>v 
rig a single burton over the forehatch, and 
don’t dally, either; then hook on to that 
old quid of tobacco of yours on deck, and 
we’ll call all hands and have them hoist 
away, until it can be swung clear of the 
rail and dropped alongside. And let me 
tell you,” he continued, “ every time 1 see 
you, or any one else, throw your old chews 
on deck, we’ll try to get it over the side 
someway, if it takes a whip-upon-whip ii\ 
addition to do it,” ] 

“ Yah, yah, yah 1” chuckled Jake, from 
his galley, as Shorty hurried to obey his 
orders. ‘‘ 'Specs you folks don’t know who 
you’ve got now. He’m a gay one, he am. 
’Twont do for you to be foolin’ roun’ now. 
Mr. Blaine will cook your goose for yere, 
he will. ’Specs tlie sun’ll rise early’nough 
for yer ter morrer. Yer haint got no chick¬ 
en now for a mate. He’m a buster, now, 

1 tells yer. He’ll straighten a nigger’s 
wool, you’d better believe. Yah, yah, 
yahl*’ And here Jake’s feelings became 
entirely too much for him, and he began to 
execute a contradanzas outside his galley, 
using a stool for a partner. 
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“Quit that fooliug!” came in forcible 
tones from the mate, as he noticed the ac> 
tion of the cook, who was executing his 
Spanish dance with considerable skill, 
weaving round with his imaginary ms-a-m’s, 
balancing to the stool, and cutting up the 
didos that are used in that mazy dance 
from Spain, which, from some unaccount¬ 
able reason, is called now-a-days in the 
States “ The German.’^ 

“Ay, ay, srel” Jake answered, promptly, 
emphasizing the “ sir,’^ and catching up 
his three-legged partner, and ducking into 
the galley with an inimitable chuckle. 

Meanwhile Shorty had rove his pur¬ 
chase, the crew were turned to, the tobac¬ 
co quid placed upon the block hook, and 
all hands swayed away until the block 
could swing clear of the rail, when the ob¬ 
noxious chew was launched into the wa¬ 
ter. The crestfallen darkey had his pur¬ 
chase to unreeve and put away, then get 
out a holystone, scrub the place where the 
weed lay upon the deck, then swab off. 

He was disgusted by the lime he was 
through, but Mr. Blaine, by a wonderful 
exercise of muscle, and an exhibition of 
firmness at the right time, had established 
the fact at once that he could and would 
have discipline where he was. 

“ I rather think, sir,” said my new mate 
to me, as he came aft, after his little per¬ 
formance was over, “ I rather think, sir, 
that the crew will come to time hereafter 
with a little more snap to them.” 

I rather thought they would. 

We finished discharging what freight 
was on board the next day, the crew work¬ 
ing together like a charm under the vigi¬ 
lant eye of their new mate; and now I 
took in what new supply of stores we 
needed, and in a week we were standing 
out for the end of the Cape of Storms, as 
Cape Good Hope was first called. 

The crew were well in hand now, Mr. 
Blaine coming down like a thousand of 
brick, as I heard the cook tell the steward, 
if they attempted to ride rusty, and treat¬ 
ing them like men if they were up to the 
lines in duty. 

While the vessel is working up to the 
Mozambique Channel, I will turn my at¬ 
tention aft a little while, it having been 
devoted to those forward too long; but 
when I recall the trouble I experienced 
with a shiftless mate, and the relief 1 ob¬ 
tained when the new one came on board, I 


could not help going forward in recounting 
this story, to the utter exclusion of how 
affairs were in the cabin. 

My wife, when we left Hew York, was 
s**asick at once, as was Mr. Temple, with 
this difference: Mr. Temple remained ill 
all the time, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had crossed the ocean a number of 
times, while Mrs. Lee was sick a week 
only. 

I had concealed my difficulties from 
them, and so they were greatly surprised 
at my change in officers, which I ascribed 
to its being the wish of my late male, say¬ 
ing he wanted to leave me. 

I fear I lied a little about tliat. White 
lied. 

We had hardly arrived at Cape Town 
before the fearful maUde-mer left Mr. 
Temple, and he was not sick again for the 
voyage. The smell of the land seemed to 
cure him completely. He was on shore 
when Mr. Blaine assumed his position, so 
he missed quite a little treat. 

Mrs. Lee enjoyed herself thoroughly at 
Cape Town. The Botanical Gardens were 
a source of never-failing pleasure, with 
their profusion of new and strange tropical 
flowers, and the quantities of wild birds 
and animals. 

The inhabitants, also, with their con¬ 
glomeration of Hutch Boers and native 
black men, toned down by the English res¬ 
idents, formed a new society for her, that 
hitherto she had not dreamed of. My 
partner, being an old resident, could intro¬ 
duce her among the better class; and so 
every moment we were in port was bring¬ 
ing her new scenes and pleasures. 

We were ready for sea again, at last, anti 
it was with some regret that my wife tore 
herself away from the round of gayety she 
had been whirling in. 

Parties at the residence of the consul, 
and at the houses of the principal mer¬ 
chants; a short ride into the interior in 
what is called a ” Cape wagon,” a great 
cart drawn by bullocks, and used to trans¬ 
port hides, wool, etc., from the towns in¬ 
land to the coast; riding for several miles 
over the heath, passing the “ bush,” as tUe 
thickets of fleshy thorny plants, chiefly of 
the aloe kind, is called; many thickets 
being covered with flowers of great beauty ; 
stopping here and there at the farmhouses 
of the Dutch Boers, the latter being stock- 
farmers who retreated northward from th.e 
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Otpa OoUmy when the English took possea- 
aloii for the leat time, early in 1800, rc- 
gudlng the new government with great 
disfavor hecaase a law was passed that 
forbade them holding Hottentot slaves; 
end back again to the city of streets of 
bomlng sand,” with its flat-roofed white 
hottses, with the mixture of wattle and 
danb hots, with stalls for frnit and palm- 
wine at the comers; drnnken sailors; 
traders in white darting about, and Oaifres 
with spears, and Hottentots with gaping 
months, in to see the sights of the town— 
gave her food for conversation for many a 
week after we sailed. 

We had stopped but a short time in port, 
bat it seemed as though we had been there 
a year from the amount of things we had 
done, and it was a relief to be afloat again 
and get rested after onr dissipation. 

We had a tedious time, however, work¬ 
ing from Cape Town to Sofala Bay, where 
we first expected to begin our trading, 
having nothing bat headwinds and calms; 
bat we reached the desired place at last, 
and fell in with the first flock of canoes oif 
Che month of the Zambesi Biver. 

We had gnns loaded in case tliere should 
be any distnrbance, but Mr. Temple as¬ 
sured me that we should not be troubled 
if we only allowed a few on board at a 
time; so we signified our wish to trade by 
hanging gandy-colored calico in various 
parts of the rigging. 

The first canoe that arrived was in 
Charge of an athletic-looking negro who 
bed his frail craft loaded down with gum 

anhle. 

We bought him out for a couple of yards 
of <doth and a fig of nigger-head tobacco, 
thenseof which was fully understood by 
the African, for he gave ns an ocular dem¬ 
onstration of the fact, by biting ofE a small 
piece, placing the rest carefully in his 
breech-cioth, then paddling gayly for the 
rtiore that was only three miles off, to ex¬ 
hibit to his friends the treasures he was 
possessed of. 

"Gum arable,” said Mr. Temple, who 
was very intelligent, ** is the clear white or 
alnw-colored gum that exudes from tho 
bnnehes of one specie of acacia, a tree 
ftat is very common in Africa, and in largo 
Inds of the south and east, that with their 
mnll pinnate leaves, forms almost the only 
MUga to be seen. The women and chil- 
dMB whip the trees gently with sticks, 


catch the falling gum in hides, and then it 
is ready for sale. I have seen them gather 
it many times. It is a slow process.” 

We waited over two hours after we made 
our first trade, and then saw quite a fleet 
of canoes coming for us, and soon had a 
crowd of grinning, jabbering negroes 
around us. 

We found that they had only gum, and 
the flour of the manioc plant, prepared 
into what is the tapioca of commerce; but 
we were not particular what we bought so 
long as we could trade to advantage, and 
soon had the entire contents of their car¬ 
goes, the profits on what we sold them run¬ 
ning “from percentage into grand larceny ” 
at a rapid rate. 

It took us a few days to exhaust that vil¬ 
lage, and then we dropped a few miles 
further along, where we struck another. 
We found what they had to offer us was 
about the same as the previous villagers 
had, and as they were anxious to trade, 
we accommodated them, making as sharp 
bargains as we could. 

Mr. Temple and I attended to the trad¬ 
ing entirely, leaving the management of 
the ship to Mr. Blaine, while Mrs. Lee 
looked on and enjoyed the scenery and our 
strange surroundings. 

Africa, as every one now knows, is a vast 
plateau, bordered on all sides by moun¬ 
tains, and being walled in so from the sea, 
preventing the moisture from i^enetrating, 
there is during the summer a greater or 
less want of water in the interior, forming 
in the northern part particulaidy the im¬ 
mense desert waste of Sahara; but where 
we were then, off the range known as the 
Xalnpla Mountains, the scenery was beau¬ 
tiful, I assure you, causing many a cry of 
pleasure from Mrs. Lee, as she drank in 
the wondrous variegation of color, form 
and beauty. 

Tho weather was delightful, and we 
cruised along from village to village, our 
gum arable and tapioca increasing all the 
lime until we got up to Mozambique, tiie 
bay we had been in being named Sofala 
after the land. Hardly had we struck Mo¬ 
zambique before our trade changed. The 
amount we gave did not vary much, but we 
now took ill hides, one skin being worth 
three plugs of tobacco, or six yards of cal¬ 
ico. The crow were kept moderately busy 
each day, taking hides on board, and each 
hour saw us getting richer. 
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The tenth day after we arrived in the 
Mozambique country we bought our first 
elephant’s tooth, for which we gave a mus¬ 
ket that cost us three dollars and a half in 
Kew York. The tusk weighed a little 
over a hundred pounds, being a small one 
indeed; but we were glad enough to get it, 
for we knew it was worth nearly a hundred 
dollars, or toward a dollar a pound; the 
African ivory being more valuable than 
the Asiatic, as it is whiter and less liable 
to crack. Some beeswax drifted in, as 
well as a little indigo; but our trade in the 
latter articles was small, hides being the 
principal article offered. 

We took everything, however, at some 
price, and as we stood northward, found 
our coming was known, the news in some 
mysterious manner having preceded us; 
so whenever we sighted a village we found 
the people ready for us. 

Ivory now began to come in a little fast¬ 
er, we taking from five to eight tusks a 
day, varying from eighty to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

One day we made a windfall in ivory. 
We bought a pair of tusks weighing two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds each, 
giving a gun, ten pounds of powder, and 
twenty-five of our small pigs of lead. 

From appearances we judged that our 
stay at this village would be somewhat pro¬ 
longed; and hearing that the tribe was 
commanded by a woman, we sent an invi¬ 
tation on shore for her to make us a visit. 

In the course of a few hours the negro 
to whom we had confided the honor of 
taking our message on shore, appeared at 
the side of the vessel again, his face 
wreathed in grins, his mouth seeming to 
look like a collection of country mile¬ 
stones. Mr. Temple managed with some 
diflSculty to understand that the queen had 
accepted the invitation, and would come 
the next day, attended by a chief who was 
a sort of military adviser to her majesty. 

Mrs. Lee was in a great hurry to see this 
imperial visitor, although she was some¬ 
what disgusted when Mr. Temple described 
her as probably being over forty, weighing 
a little less than a ton, wearing her hair in 
a nest of kinks, with a fresh ball of butter 
on top, to newly dress it for the occasion, 
and smelling something between a rancid 
whale and a stale elephant. 

We, ourselves, rather believed that she 
would be very offensive to our olfactory 


nerves, but declared that come what woulu, 
we should not rub noses with her, after 
the African style of meeting courteously,, 
but that my wife could kiss her if she 
wanted to. I thought I should punish her 
if she did kiss the vfsitor, but didn’t say 
so, for prudential reasons of my own; for, 
believe it or not, I always let that little 
budget henpeck me some. 

The eventful day that was to see royal 
blood on the deck of the Belle Florian 
came at last, much to the relief of Mrs. 
Lee, who was in a fever to see the visitors; 
and as she had examined the gifts we were 
going to make a dozen times, she gave a 
sigh of satisfaction when she was told that 
the canoe with our visitors was in sight. 

The barge they came in was evidently 
made to be used on state occasions only, 
for it was fifty or sixty feet long, a gro¬ 
tesquely carved bow, places for a crew of 
thirty to sit and paddle in, with a canopy 
in the stern, under which sat our illustri¬ 
ous visitors. 

The queen, instead of being an old wo¬ 
man, as we expected, w’as a young one, 
scarcely twenty, her color being but little 
darker than my own, while her hair, in¬ 
stead of being the kinky knotty kind that 
we thought to see, was long and wavy, 
such as is seen daily among the octoroons 
in New Orleans, and also being of the 
same brown shade. That she had white 
blood in her we felt assured of at the first 
glance, our opinion being verified by her 
companion telling Mr. Temple that their 
chief many years before was like us; but 
from what we gathered, was a Turkish, 
prisoner that they had acquired in a foray 
to the north. He had in time assumed 
control at the village, and now wo saw in 
the beautiful one before us probably a 
granddaughter. 

The crew of the royal canoe remained in 
their places, curling themselves up in knots 
to sleep while their mistress and her at¬ 
tendant were on board; so we took our vis¬ 
itors below, where Mrs. Lee had remained, 
while Mr. Temple and I had received them 
on deck. 

My wife had expected to see some terri¬ 
ble ogress brought below, but was perfectly 
delighted when we ushered the African 
beauty into the cabin; while this *Bosa 
Afiicanus,* as Temple called her, seemed 
entranced at what she deemed the gor- 
geoiisness of the scene before her. 
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Althanifl^ neither could understand the 
Iibgiuige of the other, yet the signs the 
fOMii m^e were very expressive; and 
vJun the* calico prints, looking-glass, 
iiiiiie4>ox, and the few toys we wished to 
flTsher were spread before her eyes, we 
lolly thought they would break into 
pteeo of fire, they snapped and sparkled 
Mirlih delict when she realized that she 
wii possessor of the treasures. 

Her masculine attendant jabbered so volu¬ 
bly with her that my partner failed to un- 
dsistand a single word they uttered, and so 
eoidd only tell us that they were fairly ex- 
hamUng their lingo in the exuberance of 
Ihdr joy. 

After they had spent their stock of ad- 
mlntloni our two visitors conversed to¬ 
gether lor a long time, the queen evidently 
dinenting from her dusky attendant; but 
thniigh they spoke moderately, Mr. Temple 
could not understand them at all, declaring 
that the jargon they used was altogether 
difiersnt from the language they employed 
when they came on board, and it was evi¬ 
dent that they did not want us to under¬ 
stand what they were saying. At last the 
two came to some definite conclusion, for 
the man told my partner finally that he 
would Uke to examine the ship, while the 
qneen remained below and donned some 
garments that my wife had given her. 

Conduding that the subject matter of 
diacnasion had been whether the queen 
disGarded her savi^ attire or not, and as- 
■HmjMi a civilized apparel, we assented at 
cnee to his request, conducting our sable 
visitor to the deck, leaving his fairer com¬ 
panion in the cabin. 

HIb dellglht below was only exceeded by 
his wonder when be emerged from the 
cabin gangway, and his surprise was ex¬ 
hibited in expressive pantomime as he 
noted the various parts of the ship; and 
lb. Temple explained as well as he could 
their manner of use and the reasons 
therefor. 

Our armament was a source of surprise, 
at my suggestion one of our heaviest 
^eces was discharged, first with blank 
cartridge, then with solid shot, and lastly 
with grape and canister. The gun was 
pointed out to sea when it was fired with 
cartridge, and as the ball struck 
tim sea over a mile distant, and richo- 
dMIed along, making the usual splash as 
it struck, wonder and admiration was lost 


in profound awe at the fearful power of 
the missile. 

His curiosity was without bounds, but 
he expressed the utmost contempt for our 
crew, who, although being of his own 
color, could not understand what he con¬ 
sidered should be their native language; 
and he told Mr. Temple they must be slaves 
of the most degraded kind, from their ex¬ 
treme ignorance whenever he questioned 
them, as he frequently did, in his desire to 
obtain explanations of the marvels before 
him; his indignation reaching such heights 
that he even attempted to strike several, 
requiring all of our united influence to 
keep peace with the irate darkeys. 

The royal curiosity was satisfied after 
they had eaten the dinner which we pro* 
vided for them, although they were rather 
slovenly in their style of discussing the 
viands set before them, preferring fingers 
to forks, evidently being unacquainted 
with the use of the latter, although they 
tried as hard to imitate us as a couple of 
baboons would have done. 

We were rid of them at last, although 
the sun was nearly to the horizon before 
they left, and our visitors seemed pleased 
enough with their call, judging from the 
way they hugged the presents we made 
them; and the last we heard of them for 
the night was the music-box we had given 
the royal ambassador, playing “High Jim 
along, Jim along, Josie,’^ while that of the 
queen’s was attempting to rival it with 
“Way down upon the Swanee River;” and 
we heard them “far, far away,” giving 
guffaws of pleasure over the dulcet tones 
Emanating from the enchanted cases. 

We had our recompense in our treatment 
of the visitors, for we were fairly surround¬ 
ed by canoes the next day, all having some¬ 
thing to sell, and all anxious to trade; and 
as we found them to be docile in the ex¬ 
treme, we had at times as many as two 
hundred on hoard at once. At night time 
©ur heap of ivory tusks was visibly in¬ 
creased, while our barrels for palm-oil 
were filling rapidly, and our ground-tier 
was entirely full of hides. 

I don’t know which was the happier, 
Mr. Temple or myself, for we had every in¬ 
dication of filling the ship in this one lo¬ 
cality, if trade continued, and we had 
promises from the natives that it would; 
and this we knew would make a fortune 
for both of us, as it did. 
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'W’e had struck the keynote in enter¬ 
taining the queen as we did, and the little 
attention Mrs. Lee had shown her com¬ 
pletely captivated the child of nature, for 
she sent such quantities of fruit every day 
that all hands on board were fairly sur¬ 
feited with that luxury, and we were com¬ 
pelled to throw much of it overboard in the 
night, so as not to offend them by declin¬ 
ing to receive the gifts so kindly intended. 

For two weeks we remained at our an¬ 
chorage, getting just as many hides as we 
could provide for, all the oil we had barrels 
for, and about ten thousand pounds of 
ivory. Our stock of trade was now nearly 
exhausted, so we decided to wind up with 
a grand reception to the chiefs of the 
place, in order that if we came again wo 
should be received with as much enthusi¬ 
asm as we now experienced; and if we did 
not care to make another voyage of it, the 
next ship that came along would be treated 
well. Having this idea, we sent our invi¬ 
tations on shore, and received an accept¬ 
ance at once. 

We hung the ship with flags of all na¬ 
tions the next morning, improvising many 
flags out of remnants of our calico prints, 
made provision for a capital dinner for 
our dark-skinned visitors, loaded the guns 
with biank cartridges to salute them, 
rigged steps at the sides, and did every¬ 
thing we could to impress them with our 
generosity. Having put on the finishing 
touches with holy-stones and prayer-books, 
we awaited their coming with clean decks 
and clear consciences. 

There were nine in the visiting party, 
eight of them being males, while the* 
wondrous African princess was the repre¬ 
sentative of the gentler sex. All of the 
eight men paid her the utmost deference, 
seeming to regard her as something of a 
goddess, which attentions she appeared to 
receive as being homage hers by birthright, 
and strictly a matter of course. 

Among our crew we had some fair mu¬ 
sicians, and this day we had arranged to 
give them a little concert after the Ameri- 
can-Elhiopian style of art. 

The violin, banjo, triangle and bones 
seemed to give them great delight, but the 
queen told Mr. Temple that their musi¬ 
cians on shore were superior to ours, and 
asked if she should send for them. We as¬ 
sented at once, for we had some curiosity 
to see what manner of tomtom and cala¬ 


bash instruments they used to make the* 
infernal noises which we had heard night¬ 
ly, and which we supposed they called 
their band. 

There were numberless canoes around 
us, so the queen, stepping to the side^ 
ordered one of them to depart on the er¬ 
rand immediately, as we supposed, for it 
left for the shore at once, apparently in obe¬ 
dience to the order given, although we did 
not understand it, for it was given in tlio 
other dialect which she and her subalterik 
used at times. 

An hour passed, and yet the order was 
not obeyed, and the beautiful Amazon was 
gradually working herself into a passion 
over this dereliction in duty; and her an¬ 
ger at last showed itself in words, for she- 
called her suite around her, talked a while 
to them, and then, despite all we could 
say to the contrary, entered her barge of 
state, and was paddled away, seemingly in. 
virtuous indignation. 

We all assembled at the side and watched 
the departure of the African nobility, the 
flotilla of canoes following her majesty^s. 
movements having either the courtesy to 
keep some distance in the rear of her, or 
else being unable to make the speed her 
craft did. 

“Where is Mrs. Lee?” I asked, as I 
turned away from the rail as the canoe» 
reached the shore, not noticing her on deck. 

None knew where she was, and none 
had missed her before; so I walked leis¬ 
urely into the cabin, thinking she had 
wearied with the sight previously, and had 
preceded me. To my horror I saw Jake 
bound in the corner, a gag in his mouth, 
while his eyes glared in the wildest excite¬ 
ment. 

Hastily unbinding him, I inquired the. 
difficulty. With some trepidation he in¬ 
formed me at last that, hearing a slight 
noise in the cabin while we were listening 
to the Orphean efforts of our minstrels, he 
had gone below just in time to see Mrs. 
Lee passed out of the cabin window int»> 
the hands of a stalwart darkey in a canoe, 
before he was seized and bound so that he 
could not move an inch. 

1 was thunderstruck by the intelligence, 
and gave a howl of terror and rage that 
brought Temple to my side at once to leant 
the reason of my agony. In a few seconds 
he learned all, and then we hurriedly dis¬ 
cussed plans of rescue and revenge. 
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“1 have itP’ he abonted at last. 

“How? what?” was my eager Inquiry. 

“ H they haven’t carried her off into the 
interior we can get her again, if you will 
be a man,” he said. 

“Help me save her, and 1 will give you 
all 1 posseae, and brave anything,” was my 
reply. 

“ Never mind the money part; you may 
be aorry about that ; but you must stick to 
■e like a brother in this business, and 
leave all the management with me.” 

Graaping his hand I shook it warmly, 
for I was too much agitated to speak; so 
telling me to get a couple of revolvers 
ready for each, he left mo to go on deck 
with Ur. Blaine, who had come below and 
leatned the state of affairs, much to his 
inrpriae and anger. 

niled with emotion as I thought of my 
sudden and terrible bereavement, I went 
to my now lonely and quiet stateroom, 
look out a ease of revolvers of the then 
prevailing style known as pepper-box, 
whidi we had bought to use trading if we 
found extra inducements in the shape of 
firearms were needed, carefully loaded 
three for each of us, my heart filled with 
revengeful passion, ramming each charge 
home with bitter energy; and then, having 
carefully ciyjped them with Ely’s best per- 
easrions, I improvised a bolt for each of 
ns out of aome canvas strips, and buckled 
my own on with the determination to res- 
eue my wife, or exterminate every African 
fram the Cape of Good Hope to the Bed 
S«L 

All strapped my arsenal on I noticed a 
movBBunt to the ship, and perceived at 
oneeahewas underway. Bushing to the 
deck, 1 found that we were slowly drifting 
from oar late anchorage. 

“When are you going?” I hastily de- 
amnded. 

“ I have buoyed and slipped the anchor, 
and hope by dark to have lulled the sav- 
agea into the idea we have left this vicin¬ 
ity,” was the answer of Temple. 

Jfy heart sank. 

** How in the name of heaven can you 
And the particular spot we were in in the 
ai^t?*’ 1 groaned, in anguish. 

“Look over the bow and you will see,” 

karaplled. 

HarCliig forward, I looked at our anchor- 
baoy, and saw floating on the water a 
■ydl Taft, while on a spindle in its centre 


hung a lighted lauLern, from which, with 
our foreyard aback, we were slowly drifting. 

“That lantern,” said my partner, who 
had silently approached, “ will burn for 
the next twelve hours, as you well know; 
and if you will keep the run of it, and let 
Mr. Blaine work the ship, it will be a bea¬ 
con we can find easy enough, I believe.” 

I saw the motive at once, so, shouting 
for my marine glass, I prepared to watch it 
with the eyes of Argus. I knew full well 
that as it was a little over three miles from 
the shore, it was beyond the notice of even 
the hawk-eyed vision of the natives in the 
daytime, while it would be the merest ac¬ 
cident if they discovered it at night, as 
their attention would be entirely devoted 
to the course of the ship. 

The theory was correct, for the beacon 
was not disturbed, although at dusk our 
drift had been nearly six miles, and our 
beacon plainly visible to us, nothing disturb¬ 
ing it from the shore. 

At dark we hauled on the wind, a gentle 
breeze blowing, and at ten at night we were 
back to eur anchorage again, and the end 
of the cable safely secured to the windlass. 
As soon as that was done, we had a little 
shallop that was snugly stowed on deck, 
launched, and my partner and I got into it 
to row on shore, to an unknown country, 
on an expedition that might prove fatal to 
both of us. 

Mr. Temple was calm, but his face showed 
his resolution to persevere in the attempt, 
while 1, reckless of all danger, was equally 
determined to return with my wife, or 
perish in the jungle. 

Mr. Blaine was instructed to heave the 
anchor short with the least stir in the mat¬ 
ter, which he promised to do by bending 
the whole crew on and pulling it in by hand 
without the noise of the windlass, and then 
whenever he heard us cry “ help!” to light 
a portfire, and be ready with the guns to 
assist us if need be, and to sail at once if 
we wanted to do so. 

Having impressed on his mind the neces¬ 
sity of silence, as well as the need of prompt 
action if we returned in a hurry, and if we 
were gone more than a week to take the 
ship to Cape Town, and put her in the 
hands of our consul there, we wrung his 
hand, and with a heartfelt “ God speed 
you I” we dropped clear of the vessel, and 
started on our dangerous mission to rescue 
the loved one from the savages. 
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As the outlines of the shore began to 
loom up in the darkness of the night, Tem¬ 
ple instructed me to cease rowing, and de¬ 
tailed me his plan, which, wild as it seemed, 
I accepted at once, having nothing better 
to offer. 

It was that we assume the African cos¬ 
tume at once, which we did, putting our 
own clothes in the bottom of the boat, and 
donniiig some of their scanty grasscloth 
garments, that we had obtained for the 
curiosity of the thing, while we were trad-* 
ing, and which Temple had taken with us 
for this very purpose. 

Some burned cork which my partner had 
thoughtfully provided, soon made very fair 
savages of us, all excepting our hair, which 
we trusted night would cover for us. 

Having strapped on our pistols, and taken 
what few things we wanted from our pock¬ 
ets, soich as were easily disposed of about 
us, we sculled the boat quietly on shore, 
hauled her up, and wandered into the bush 
in the direction in which we heard the 
noise of a village, taking care to note our 
way by a small compass that 1 carried. 

We had travelled less than half a mile, 
when we came upon a clearing in the forest, 
in the centre of which was a collection of 
wattle and daub huts, or huts made of bam¬ 
boo i-nterwoven with mud in the interstices. 
Around the edge of the clearing, between 
us and the huts, were large fires, both for 
protection from the wild beasts in the for¬ 
ests, and from the natives that were living 
there, and also to illuminate the clearing 
for them. 

We knew at a glance we were in the right 
locality, for we recognized many of the 
negroes as those whom we had traded with, 
and after waiting patiently we saw at last 
one of the chiefs who had been among our 
visitors that day. 

I was so excited I wanted to pop at him 
at once, but fortunately refrained from do¬ 
ing so, although it required great effort to 
restrain my feelings and keep control over 
my movements. 

The village was quiet at midnight, except 
that every hour a native emerged from a 
hut and replenished the fire; so skulking 
along we at last found a place where we 
could get through between the glowing em¬ 
bers, and concealed ourselves in the shad¬ 
ow of a hut. 

Reconnoitering along from hut to hut, 
at last, to my overwhelming satisfaction, 


saw Mrs. Lee in a hut, while around her 
sat three grinning negroes watching every 
movement she made, forcing her to sit down 
on a block of wood again every time she 
arose. 

My wife was pale with terror, and had 
been weeping bitterly, but she showed that, 
driven to desperation, she had some cour¬ 
age left in her, for she threatened them 
with all sorts of dire retribution if they 
molested or harmed her in the least. 

The apes only grinned the harder every 
time she spoke, as they did not understand 
a word she uttered; but at last, the chief 
who had visited us twice, gave some direc¬ 
tions to his companions, and they, in obedi¬ 
ence to his speech, withdrew without fur¬ 
ther ceremony. 

As we watched them retire, my compan¬ 
ion whispered to me that he had told them 
she was his new wife; whom the queen, 
after much solicitation, had allowed him 
to have, and aided him to secure her, and 
that as she was tolerably quiet they might 
leave him now. 

As soon as the brace of Ethiopians disap¬ 
peared into a pair of huts, Temple said it 
was time to act, so drawing a bottle with 
some phosphorus in it from his scanty dress 
we proceeded to stripe one another with 
the luminous substance, having done which 
we went to the door and walked boldly in. 

As the chief saw the two terrible-looking 
apparitions appear, he sank down, limp and 
awestricken; and even my wife cowered 
with alarm. 

Hastily calling her name, she recognized 
my voice and recovered her courage at once. 
Taking her by the hand we fled from the 
scene of her distress, through the glowing 
furnace into the woods. 

As we disappeared under the umbrageou.s 
foliage, the rascally nigger who had caused 
us all this anxiety, trouble and terror, re¬ 
covered from his fright, and gave a howl 
that alarmed the whole village. 

In a moment we beard them coming after 
us like a legion of demons, so we tore along 
at full speed, Mrs. Lee keeping up with u« 
bravely, as with throbbing brains and loll¬ 
ing tongues we hurried at our topmost speed 
to the place where wtf left our little shallop 
on the shore. It had been discovered just 
before we got to it, for a couple of negroes 
were at it, drawing it further on shore. 

There was no time for argument, - and 
both having the same Idea, we each drew 
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•nvolver and shot them dead before they 
had ttme to think of mnningj as we dashed 
down to them on the shore. 

Hurriedly we began to drag the boat to 
the water, my wife lending a helping hand, 
getting it ready to pnsh off as the infuri¬ 
ated Afdcona drew near. 

"Yon pall, I’ll shoot 1*’ roared Temple, 
thoiDoghly excited. 

Mechanically I handed Mrs. Lee my re- 
voher, grasped the oars, and began to lay 
to them, with a will, as I heard my partner 
eraekpwmy atthe rapidly approaching host. 

They halted In their chase a moment, as 
he fired, then thinking the danger was over, 
on came the fiends Incarnate. It seemed as 
Ifleoold not get the boat free from the 
mud on the shore. Into deeper water, where 
the oata eonld haye full play. 

Crackt crack! went Temple’s revolver 
again, and 1 had the satisfaction of seeing 
two d^ In their tracks. 

Again they hesitated, and again they 
mdied on, the fiambeanx they had snatched 
from the circle of fire around their village 
waving In their hands over their heads as 
tb«remme. 

At this moment, just as they reached the 
edge of the water, but a few yards from us, 
Hattie decided to shoot, also. 

fbramoat In the howling throng came the 
chief who was the cause of our trouble, and 
aa he came in view, nerved by her wrongs, 
aha rained her hand and fired at him. Her 
aim had been true, but not fatal; for he 
fall la the mad and howled piteously with 
angniah in every screech. 

The crowd were appalled at this fresh 
diaaater to them, and retreated in a body 
into the woods, leaving their chief flounder¬ 
ing where he fell. 

Iflth steady hand, Temple raised his re¬ 
volver and put a couple of balls into the 
piostimte negro that silenced him in a sec¬ 
ond, then jumping overboard, gave a push 
to our boat which sent her into water deep 
enough for the oars to be used. He then 
sprang In again, seized the second pair of 
senlla, and lent the aid of his arms to mine. 

** They have gone for the canoes,” he 
muttered, as we bent to our work, ** 1 heard 
them Bay ao.” 

With vigorous strokes we hurried our boat 
along toward where we saw the portfire 
Uaae from the ^p as the firing began. 

Urged by desperation we succeeded in 
gatting to the Belle Florlan just as the 


swarm of canoes came to where the light 
from the portfire reached; and as we passed 
Mrs. Lee into the hands of Jake, who stood 
ready to receive her, Mr. Blaine sent a 
couple of doses of grape from our battery 
into the approaching swarm. 

It was well aimed, for we heard terrible 
yells of pain from the pursuing ones, and 
before they had recovered from tbeir con¬ 
fusion, the shallop was on board, the an¬ 
chor dangling under the forefoot, and the 
Belle Florian was gathering headway under 
a wholesale breeze. 

Fortunate enough were we to get off that 
way, and while my wife was getting some¬ 
what composed after her adventure, Mr. 
Temple and I were cleansing ourselves and 
resuming our clothes again. 

She could tell us no more than Jake did, 
only that while we were showing the ship 
to the negroes, the queen by gestures, asked 
her to go to the cabin; and as she went 
below she was seized and gagged, passed 
out of the stern windows into a canoo, cov¬ 
ered with a hide, and carried on shore, in 
broad daylight, almost before our own eyes. 

She was terribly frightened, but had not 
been injured in the least; although, if we 
had not gone to the rescue as we did, her 
fate would have been extremely terrible. 

I was thankful it was no worse; so rejoic¬ 
ing over our luck we bowled along on our 
return, making Cape Town again in due 
time, and having something exciting to 
talk about all the way. 

We found, on our arrival there, that the 
place where we had been trading was con¬ 
sidered to be the worst part of the coast for 
treachery, and we were called foolhardy in 
not having taken greater precautions to se¬ 
cure our safety. 

When Mrs. Lee’s adventure became 
known she was an object of notice among 
the wives of the colonists, and her presence 
was wanted at balls and parties everywhere. 

While she was visiting the wife of our 
consul. Temple and I were selling our car¬ 
go to the best advantage we could. We 
found that we had over seventy thousand 
dollars, exclusive of our ivory, for we didn’t 
sell that immediately, holding on for a bet¬ 
ter proposal than was made to us. 

We were offered eight thousand for that, 
at last, we guaranteeing that it should turn 
out a certaiu number of tusks, and while 
Mr. Temple went to the office of the mer¬ 
chant making the offer, to complete the 
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bargain, I made preparations for its deliv¬ 
ery on receipt of an order from him. 

Scarcely an hour had passed when a mes¬ 
senger came rushing down to say that I 
must come to the merchant’s where my 
partner had gone, for he was dying— 
poisoned. 

Grasping a revolver, I darted along after 
the lithe African who had been sent for 
me, hastened to the office, and brushing 
away the crowd around the door,hurried in. 

There on a lounge, lay Mr. Temple, his 
face growing black with the poison, but 
with his mind clear, he was having a will 
made for him without delay. 

Seeing how shocked I was he smiled 
feebly, asked me to retire a few moments, 
and then he would send for me. 

One of the merchants assembled there 
led me trembling into another room, and 
while he was explaining to me how the 
disaster occurred, a boy was taking a note 
for my wife to come without delay. 

It seemed that a Caffre had insulted Mr. 
Temple in some way, and that he had 
aicked the offending negro out of his way. 
The native turned, and shot an arrow into 
my partner’s body, who returned the com¬ 
pliment by putting a ball into the fellow’s 
head, killing him instantly. 

The arrow proved to be saturated with 
that fatal South Airican poison, woorali, 
and my unfortunate partner was doomed 
to speedy dissolution, there being no reme¬ 
dy against its action. 


In a short time I was called in to the 
room where Mr, Temple was, my wife ar¬ 
riving shortly afterward; and sadly we 
watched by the suffering man. 

His anguish was not of long duration, for 
the poison had reached a vital organ, soon 
taking his life. 

According to the English custom his will 
was read immediately after his burial, anil 
I found that, having no relatives, he had 
left what he possessed to my wife and 
myself. We were rich enough, now; but 
at what a loss I 

It took me several days to realize tliat 1 
had lost his mature counsel and judgment, 
but 1 did at last. I then sold out the last 
of my African trading voyage, and having 
secured freight for New York, sailed home. 

We were rich enough in worldly goods 
when we arrived; but my wife does not 
care to make another voyage trading, and 
I abandoned the sea on our return. 

I own the Belle Floriaii now. She is in 
the China trade, and Mr. Blaine is skipper. 
He is called a good captain, and a lucky 
one in making short voyages; but he hates 
negroes, and never takes any but Jake, un¬ 
der any consideration. 

The latter always loves to tell how the 
old man fuss cum ’board de ole tub, and 
warmed dem yer nigga’s. So he did. 

My boy, born a few years after our re¬ 
turn, is named William Temple Lee, and 
is as interesting to us, as I hope has been 
this yarn of mine. Along the Mozambique. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


BY M. A. K. 


O glad New Year, so beautiful and bright. 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to our hearts 
and homes. 

We parted from the Old Year at the gate— 
With reverent heads, as shutting out a 
friend. 

We closed it softly, for he comes no more. 
And now, New Year, we would begin with 
thee. 

And live a life so pure and free from sin 
That shall not shame us when we part with 
thee. 

We would have charity, that sweetest gift. 
That we might “ do to others as we would 
That they should do to us.” Make new 
resolves 

Boston, December, 1874. 


To help our neighbors as his need may be. 
As Heaven helps us in basket and store. 

O glad New Year, so lusty and so strong, 
Infuse thy young life in our feeble limbs— 
Eire up our hearts, and wing our weary feet. 
That halt so in the thorny road of life. 
Twelve fleeting months and thou wilt have 
grown gray 

As yonder Old Year passing out of sight. 

It thus behoves us to sow goodly seed, 

And pray that God will daily water it. 

And send his sunshine to bring forth good 
fruit. 

In loving deeds, and tender thoughts and 
words 

That blessing others shall enrich ourselves. 
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A TEAPOT. 

BY lX)UlSlfi I>UPKJ£. 


Ix was Saturday night, that blessed bit 
of cheer and candle-light which lies be¬ 
tween the weary work-a-day week and the 
happy rest of Sunday. Billy’s trim little 
room had a real holiday air, and Billy her¬ 
self was amazing in a brand-new calico 
gown, and with red ribbons in her hair. 
The light seemed to burn more brightly 
than ou common occasions, and the red 
rases on the wall paper seemed like veri¬ 
table snmmer-roses that mistook the can- 
dle-li^t for scinshlne, and were brighten¬ 
ing nnder its influence. The teakettle 
sang its jolllest song; Billy always imag¬ 
ined that It reserved that song for Saturday 
night, and sang sober soft home-tunes all 
thenstof the week to make its holiday 
glee the more marked and merry. The fire 
snapped and crackled so that its very 
sound would have made you warm, though 
It was a frosty night; and Billy’s gray cat 
Jemima washed her demure face for the 
twentieth time, as she sat on the cosy 
hearthstone, purring in concert with the 
teakettle. 

Billy’s rasy face shone with satisfaction 
as she poured out a bit of tea for brother 
Ibm in the palm of her hand, and set it 
a steeping in a funny fine old teapot which 
might have been used some day by an old 
mM fairy, so prim-looking it was and so 
tiny. It looked as if it could tell tales of 
gossip itself, and it did to Billy, though it 
eonld not speak, for it had belonged to her 
graabgreatrgrandmother, and her mother 
had prized it above all things when she was 
living, and used to tell her of the grandeur 
of the people who had condescended to 
drkik the fragrant liquid which poured 
from its peculiar nose. Titled English peo¬ 
ple they were, Billy’s ancestors. Billy’s 
mother herself was born in England, fairy¬ 
land to the little girl. Her parents were 
proud of their old name and fine estates, 
aiiii when she married a poor artist against 
their wishes, they disowned her entirely; 
her father declared that she should never 
enter his house again. The yoong couple 
to America w^th nothing to depend 
upon save their strong hearts and strong 
and for a while fortune favored 


them. The husband was a true artist, and 
his pictures were recognized as bearing the 
touch of a master-hand from the first. Two 
children were born to them, Tom and 
Billy, and they were as happy as happy 
could be in a little bird’s nest of a cottage 
just out of town. 

But in the midst of all their happiness 
the father suddenly sickened and died; 
and after a long struggle with poverty and 
hard work, the mother died also, leaving 
Tom, aged fourteen, and Billy, aged eleven, 
to the mercy of the world. A few old pic¬ 
tures, a few straggling bits of furniture, 
and a diamond ring which was a gift in 
her happy girlhood, and the only article of 
jewelry which she had been able to keep, 
was all she had to leave her children. 
They had no friends, and not even a shelter 
for their poor little heads. But they were 
brave little folks, full of strength and cour¬ 
age, and for a long time Tom had nearly 
supported the family. He worked as er¬ 
rand boy In a store all day, and carried 
papers for a newsdealer at night. After 
their mother died a good woman took pity 
on them, and let them have a room in her 
house for about half the usual rent. She 
was poor herself, and was often put to sore 
straits in order to exercise this charity; 
but if it did make her purse light, it made 
her heart light also. It was a cosy little 
room. Tlie windows were cheery and 
pleasant, looking out on the great avenue 
which ied to the city; and such a brave, 
deft-handed little housekeeper as Billy is 
seldom to be found I She kept her little 
abode as neat as wax, and made the most 
tempting bread imaginable, if she was only 
eleven years old. To be sure, her poor lit¬ 
tle toes were often out of her boots, and 
sometimes the cupboard was very bare, 
and soinetimes the coal would give out 
when the weather was as cold as Green¬ 
land, and there would be no money in the 
house with which to buy any more. But 
for all that, they were very happy and con¬ 
tented. There were better times coming 
by-and-by. Billy was sure of it, and Tom’s 
air-castles were as high as ever were build- 
ed, and as grand, too. 
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That night Tom was late. The lea was 
steeping too much, and the biscuits were 
getting quite cold, though Billy watched 
them anxiously every moment, as if by 
this means she could keep them warm. 
“ Why doesn’t he come?” she kept saying 
to herself. “ I’m afraid something has 
happened to him.” 

The clock on the church over the way 
struck seven, and still he did not make his 
appearance. Billy’s rosy little face grew 
very long and anxious. Even Jemima 
opened her great lazy-looking yellow eyes 
and looked toward the door with a sort of 
disappointed air, as if slie might be think- 
ing, ‘‘ My wonderful toilet was for nothing, 
after all.” But at last, when the teaket¬ 
tle’s voice had all died away, the fire was 
growing dim, and the room had lost half 
its cheer, Billy was sure that she heard his 
step, and sprang to the door to meet him. 

“Bear me, Toml you’re so late,” she 
began; but at sight of his face she stopped 
in dismay, he was so anxious and sorry- 
looking. 

*‘What is the matter, dear Tom? Bo 
tell me what has happened,” she said. 

“Matter enough,” said Tom, moodily. 
“ r ve lost my place. Turner has sold out 
to another man, and the other man has a 
boy engaged already, and doesn’t want me. 
He’s coming right in Monday, too. I say 
it’s mean to turn a fellow away like this, 
without any warning at all. Goodness 
knows where we shall get anything to eat 
now I” 

Billy clasped her two brown hands de¬ 
spairingly, but she tried to speak cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Never mind, Tom. We shall get along 
some way. You’ll get something else to 
do by-and-by. Perhaps I might get some¬ 
thing to do too. I have been thinking of 
it this long time. I ought not to let you do 
so much, and do nothing but keep house 
myself. Mary Brown isn’t but a year older 
than I am, and she has a dollar and a half 
a W'eek for taking care of Mrs. Harris’s lit¬ 
tle boy. She doesn’t do much but draw 
him out in his carriage, either.” 

Tom looked down with a sort of tender 
scorn at his little sister, wlio was remark¬ 
ably small for her age; in fact she w'as not 
much larger than Mrs. Harris’s baby, and 
always reminded him of some funny little 
housewife fairy when she handled pots and 
kettles with such a practised liancl. 


“ What could such a mile as you do any 
more than you do now ?” said he. “ Then, 
situations of any kind aren’t so easy to get. 
Turner praised me up, and said he was 
sorry for me, and all that; but w’hat good 
did it do me?” 

There were tears in Billy’s eyes, and be 
checked himself suddenly. 

“ Bon’t cry, sis. As you say, we shall 
get along some way. Mrs. Morse will wait 
a little while for her rent, and the money I 
get for carrying papers will keep us from 
starving. 1 say, let’s have supper, and 
don’t think any more about it,” 

“It’s all cold,” said Billy, with a half 
sob, surveying the dainty little table dis¬ 
consolately. 

“ Never mind,” said Tom. I’m hungry 
enough to eat anything. Got anything to 
eat in the house for to-morrow ? I have 
only enough money left to buy some coal. 
We can’t go without coal in this weather, 
you know. If we’d only known what was 
going to happen, we might have been a 
little more careful.” 

“ No,” said Billy, “ there isn’t a bit of 
flour, and only this little bit of bread. 
There’s some tea and a little sugar.” 

Tom looked glum in spite of himself. 

Just then there was a great confusion ia 
the street, and both Tom and Billy ran to 
the door to see what was the matter. A 
carriage had broken down. The driver was 
trying to repair the damages it had sus¬ 
tained, assisted by a crowd of men and 
boys; and a lady who had been its only 
occupant, was standing on the sidewalk. 
It was a cold, freezing night, and when she 
saw the children standing in the door of 
the bright room, she came toward them, 
and asked permission to come in and sit by 
their fire till the carriage should be ready. 

Tom made his politest bow, and Billy 
offered her the rocking-chair with the air 
of a little queen. She w'as an elegantly- 
dressed lady, with a sweet low voice and 
gentle manners. Billy fell attracted to¬ 
ward her at once, and she seemed attracted 
toward Billy, for she hardly took her eyes 
oil of her from the moment she entered 
the room. Tom thought she was surprised 
to see such a highbred-looking little thing 
with such surroundings. 

“ You remind mo of some one, my dear,” 
she said, at last, “but.who it is I cannot 
tell. 1 think it must bo some child that 1 
used to know when 1 Vras a child.” 
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A Teapot. 


Dilly wondered if it would be polite to 
eel sapper in the presence of their guest. 
She was dreadfully hungry, and Tom was 
always hungiy. She was sure he was very 
impatient, and everything would be quite 
spoiled, it had waited so long now. Why 
should she not ask the lady to share it 
with them? it looked so inhospitable not 
to do so. The table looked as nice as nice 
could be, and there was a dish of glistening 
currant jelly which ^£rs. Morse had given 
her, beside the tempting warm biscuit. 
And the best teapot was in use, too, be¬ 
cause it was Saturday night. Dilly was 
glad that it happened so. To be sure, that 
was all the food they had for to-morrow, 
but it would not do to be impolite to a 
stranger. She accordingly procured another 
plate, and, with a little blush, invited her 
to take a seat at the table. 

Thelady hesitated,with a look of sui-prise. 

“Isn’t your mamma at home, my dear?’’ 
sheadnd. 

“Mamma is dead,” said Dilly, sadly. 

“And papa, isn’t he here ?” 

“Our parents are both dead, and Dilly 
and 1 keep house together,” explained 
Tom, with dignity. 

“Impossible!” the lady exclaimed, look¬ 
ing at that mite of a Dilly with amazement. 
Then taming around, she surveyed for the 
iint time the dainty little table, with its 
odd mingling of plebeian delf and aristo¬ 
cratic china. 

Suddenly her eyes fell on that pride of 
DlUy’e soul — ^tho old teapot, with the dig¬ 
nified hump in its porcelain nose, for all 
the world like the haughty Homan nose 
of Billy’s grandmother in the picture. 
Billy had thought of it many a time. With 
a strange want of ceremony, according to 
the idea of both her host and hostess, she 
rushed to the table, and seizing that tea¬ 
pot, held it in hands that really trembled. 

“That was my great-great-grandmoth¬ 
er’s, and she lived in England,” said Dilly. 

^e lady dropped it with such a jar that 
the lid was cracked. 


“Now I know of whom your face re¬ 
minded me. My dear, dear children, how 
can I be thankful enough that I have found 
you ? Do you know that your mother was 
my dearest sister, and I came across the 
water on purpose to find you?” And she 
hugged the amazed children till they were 
breathless. 

Tom felt his dignity rather insulted a' 
being kissed so furiously by a la<iy when h»* 
was so large—almost grown up—if she di«l 
declare that she was his mother’s sister. 

But Dilly, poor little Dilly, who had 
missed her mother’s loving care so much, 
and had pined so for something more than 
the careless boyish affection of Tom, was 
entirely overcome with joy, and surren¬ 
dered herself unquestioningly to that, lov¬ 
ing embrace. 

Then the children were made to tell all 
they could remember of their mother, and 
all their own story. And their aunt, for 
she was indeed their aunt, told them that 
their grandfather was dead, and that before 
be died he had repented of his hardness 
towards their mother, and had left his es¬ 
tate to Tom, having no son of his own; and 
that she was going to take them with her 
to her mother’s old home, and Tom was to 
assume the dignity of lord of the manor 
when he came of age. 

JSo they drank tea together out of the ole 
teapot, and it was a joyful tea-drinking, i 
assure you; though Tom confided to Dilly 
afterward that, though he liked his aunt well 
enough, and thought she was a brick to come 
after them, he’d a great deal rather stay in 
America and be an architect, than go to 
that heathenisli old England and take 
charge of a stupid old country-place. 

Dilly thought otherwise; for though she 
had been brave and cheerful, she had led 
a lonely life for a child. And that Satur¬ 
day night, though it promised to be a sad 
one, she always counted the brightest in 
her life, and cherished the old teapot ten¬ 
derly as long as she lived. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARBYAT, AUTHOR OF 

CHAPTER XI. 

‘• I SHALL WAIT, KVERIL.'^ 

It is the tweuty-fifth of May. Only two 
days wanting to the one on w'liicli Mitis 
West-Norman comes of age; and two i)eople 
at least—^namely, herself and Captain 
Staunton—are ruminating on the fact. It 
is a warm sultry afternoon, and they are 
seated, side by side, on a green knoll that 
overlooks the park, and under the young 
tender shade of some newly-clothed beech 
trees that screen it from the observation of 
the house. Both are silent. He is doing 
little else than pluck the blades of grass 
that grow within his reach and scatter them 
again, whistling in a low tone as he does 
so, and raising his large dark eyes every 
now and then to seek the face of his com¬ 
panion; whilst she is evidently dreaming— 
of the future, may-be, or the past—and 
though apparently unmindful of her lover’s 
pleading glances, with the contented rest¬ 
ful expression on her countenance, which 
is 80 often to be seen upon that of a woman 
who sits silent but happy in the presence 
of the man whom she loves best. It is true 
that Maurice Staunton has never actually 
spoken to her of marriage ; but he has ^Id 
her, by looks, and words, and actions, that 
he loves her; he has even drawn from her 
the confession that she loves him in return ; 
and Everil has not the slightest doubt but 
that it is a settled thing between them, and 
when the proper time comes to speak, he 
will formally propose for her hand. Were 
it not for this formidable decision respect¬ 
ing the carl that she is called upon to make, 
she sees no reason why anything further 
should ever be said upon the subject which 
lies nearest to their hearts—except, indeed, 
to fix the wedding-day. For the lovers of 
the present century are not in their man¬ 
ners a bit like the priggish, prudish fore¬ 
fathers we have laid quietly to rest in the 
family vault. Kneeling is absurd; letters 
are compromising; and very few of them 
would get through a formal proposal with¬ 
out laughing. A few long looks serve to 
pave the way for their intentions; a few 
warm whispers break the ice; and then 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETC. 

some day, when the looks and the whispers 
have been somewhat longer and warmer 
than usual, by pure accident the lips come 
together, and the hurried question, “ Do 
you like me well enough to marry me?” 
settles the business, as thoroughly as ever 
their grandfathers did after scraping, and 
bowing, and blushing through a couple of 
agonizing hours. 

I wonder how many women married with¬ 
in the last half century have been formally 
proposed to. The elegance of language 
and of diction for which the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of the eighteenth century were 
famous has been entirely relegated to the 
servants’ hall, where it makes its appear¬ 
ance between the covers of the The Com¬ 
plete Letter-writer,” and serves to convey 
the tender aspirations of Joames to the 
longing ears of Mary. But Lady Blanche 
and Lord Ronald, up in the drawing-room, 
do not take half that trouble. He squeezes 
her hand one day, rather more fervently 
than etiquette demands; and when she 
pouts and says he has no ” right to do it,” 
he tells her to give him the right. “ You 
seem to have taken it already,” replies her 
ladyship, with a smile that tries hard to be 
a frown. Whereupon his lordship claims 
several other rights of a more impressive 
nature, and has put the engagement ring on 
her linger before Jearacs has transcribeil 
half of the love-letter which he is writing 
so carefully at spare moments in his pantry. 

So Everil West-Xorman believes that, as 
far as she and Maurice Staunton are con¬ 
cerned, all has been said that need be said 
between them—only sometimes she hopes 
he will speak more plainly to her before 
the twenty-seventh. She is not situated 
like other girls—she cannot indelinitely pro¬ 
long the blissful piesent; besides, w’hen 
she publicly announces her detormination 
not to marry Lord Valence, she may be 
subjected by her anxious guardians to a 
closer questioning than will be agreeable. 
And added to this, though Agatha has as¬ 
sured her that Maurice is fully informed of 
all the conditions of her father’s will, Everil 
does not entirely trust Agatha, and foresee.^ 
the awkwardness of the situation, should 
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Captain Staunton speak to her guardian be- 
fbni he is entirely cognizant of the respon¬ 
sibility he will tidce upon himself in marry¬ 
ing her. It is this of which she is dream¬ 
ing as she sits quiet and absorbed, gazing 
with her beautiful eyes across the spacious 
park. She wishes Maurice would speak 
more definitely, though she almost feels 
disloyal to her lover’s faith in wishing so; 
but she cannot be the first to moot the sub¬ 
ject; it would look so much like asking him 
if he really meant to marry her. She has 
thought several times lately that he wished 
to put the question point-blank; she feels 
that, at any rate, it cannot be much longer 
delayed— perhaps it is coming even to-day; 
and as she thinks so, she trembles at the 
near approach of what she wishes. The 
silence between them has been long unbrok¬ 
en. AsEveril muses, she feels that Staun¬ 
ton’s eyes are on her face, and the conscious 
blood rises beneath his gaze. He seems to 
answer her very thoughts: 

“Miss WestrNonnanI—Everil!—may I 
speak to you?” 

She has been expecting it so long and 
patiently; yet now that it comes, it falls 
upon her like a shock. 

She starts and colors, and is all agitation. 

“Of what? 1 do not know I We have 
been out here so long, Captain Staunton, 1 
really think we ought to go in.” 

“ Ko I no I—not yet!” he urges, as he gains 
possession of her hand. ” You have been 
so good to me, Everil!—you have let me 
read so plainly the secret of your heart, 
that it emboldens me to ask for it!” 

“ O, stop 1 pray stop !” she cries, a sudden 
unaccountable terror taking hold of her lest 
he should speak too soon. “Captain 
Staunton, I have so much to tell you!” 

“And 1 have so much to tell you, also, 
my dearest F’ be says passionately, as he 
seines hold of her dress and tries to detain 
her. But she breaks from him quickly, 
and stands at a little distance, heated and 
trembling. At that moment her name is 
heard ringing out from the house. 

“Hark!— ^they are calling me! 1 am 
wanted!—I must goF’ she says, in her anx¬ 
iety to run away anywhere for a few min¬ 
utes and hide the agitation that is master¬ 
ing her. 

“ O, very well; pray go I” he answers, in 
a qnii^ tone of offence. “ Their business, 
whatever it may be, is doubtless more im¬ 
portant than mine.’* 


At that she stands still, and regards him 
sorrowfully. 

“ It is not that, M.aurice—you must know 
it; but—but—I have a great deal to say to 
you, and it were better we were undis¬ 
turbed. Let me have a few minutes to see. 
what they want of me—and—and—to col¬ 
lect myself—and I will return to you here.” 

By this time he has risen, and stands be¬ 
side her. 

“ My love 1” he utters fondly, as he looks 
into her blushing face, “ and how long am 
I to wait for you?—the moments will seem 
hours till you come back, Everil.” 

“ I know what you would tell me,” she 
whispers; “ and I want to gather strength 
to bear it, Maurice.” 

His answer is a kiss. He has thrown his 
arm about her, and he draws her face close 
to his, and kisses her upon the lips. She 
does not stir or speak. She believes tlie 
marriage of their lips is but the forerunner 
of a higher, holier union, and she resigns 
herself to the happiness of feeling she is 
his. But when he releases her she is as 
pale as death, and the step with which she 
leaves him falters. She cannot find who 
called her from the portico. She thinks it 
must have been Agatha; but all the lower 
part of the house is empty, and there is no 
appearance of the widow to be seen. 

Miss West-Norman toils mechanically up 
the stairs. Now that she has left her lover, 
she wishes with all a woman’s perversity of 
judgment that she had not done so. What 
a simpleton he must think her, to run away 
at the most important crisis of her life! 
Still she is thankful for these few moments 
of quietude in which to assume the dignity 
befitting the occasion. She penetrates Mrs. 
W^est’s own apartment, but it is vacant; and 
then she looks into that occupied by Lord 
Valence, which is next to it, and of which 
the door stands open. That also is empty 
—there is no necessity for her to enter, in 
order to assure herself of the fact; but his 
writing-table stands near the open window, 
and the loose papers with which it is cov¬ 
ered, are fluttering about. Instinctively, 
with a woman’s love of order, Everil ad¬ 
vances to replace them, although her 
thoughts are all by that green knoll over¬ 
looking the park, to which she hesitates to 
return because she so much longs to do so. 
She gathers up the scattered manuscripts 
rapidly and energetically, and piles them 
on Lord Valence's desk. As she does so. 
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the large scrawling writing on the topmost 
paper catches her eye; the letters are so 
bold she cannot avoid seeing them. As 
she reads their purport, she changes color, 
and her breast heaves. 

‘‘ JEveril West-Norman will marry you, and 
she will love you; though not yet. But have 
patience! The fruit that is longest in ripen¬ 
ing is sweetest whenit is ripe.^^ 

The heiress, with eyes glowing more an¬ 
grily each time they light upon the charac¬ 
ters, peruses this sentence three or four 
times; she turns the paper over and over, 
as though she would find out with whom it 
had originated; and when she has fully 
mastered its meaning, and the fact that it 
is anonymous, her fury is without bounds. 

“Weill—with set teeth and hurried 
breathing, “ I call this a very delicate, gen¬ 
tlemanly thing for Yalence to do—to dis¬ 
cuss the probabilities of my marriage with 
him (on which he would not even allow me 
to speak the other morning) with some of 
his vulgar farmer friends up in Ireland. 
Look at this handwriting. Who but an 
illiterate clod could ever form such scrawl¬ 
ing ungainly letters? But if it were a 
duke it would be the same thing. 

“ * JEveril West-Norman will marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yeV I 
never heard such a piece of impertinence 
in all my life! Who is this fellow who 
dares to anticipate my decision, and to com¬ 
municate his ideas to Valence? What re¬ 
spect can Valence have forme, that he can 
allow my probable actions in so delicate a 
manner to bo discussed by a stranger ? And 
the creature writes as confidently as though 
he were an indisputable authority on the 
subject. 

“ * Everil West-Norman will marry you.' 
O, will she, my unknown friend? She 
would just as soon marry you, who have 
evidently not attained the first elements of 
knowledge. 

“ ^ And she will love you, though not yeV 
Never! If I had ever entertained the least 
idea (which I never have) that it might ever 
be in the remotest manner possible (which 
it never could be) I should arrive at the 
faintest imitation of love for my cousin, 
this unparalleled piece of impertinence on 
his part would have convinced me to the 
contrary. 1 knew he was a hypochondriac, 
and had softening of the brain, or some¬ 
thing very much like it, and was a most 
dull and uninteresting companion; but I 


did think—^yes, I did think—that my own 
father’s own brother’s son was a gentleman. 
But to care so little for my feelings, my 
dignity, the false position in which I am 
placed—to care, in fact, so little for myself 
as to let his bumpkin friends write of me 
in this familiar style to him, it is abomina¬ 
ble—^not to be endured by any woman. 

Marry him! I never meant to marry 
him. Nothing on earth should have in¬ 
duced me to do it, as I have said from the 
very beginning; but after this I’d see him 
at the bottom of the sea first. Let him take 
my money I”—at this remembrance great 
hot tears, like heatdrops after thunder, 
commence to gather in her beautiful angry 
eyes—“ it’s all he wants, the avaricious 
mercenary creature!—and squander it upon 
his loutish companions, who don’t even 
knowhow to write; but myself—1 would 
die sooner. 011 will go back and tell it all 
to Maurice. He will feel fty mo; he will 
sympathize with me. These insults are not 
things that we can bear alone!” 

She turns to leave the room as she speaks, 
first crumpling up the offending paper in 
her hands. 

“ I will tear it all in little pieces. I will 
not have my name lying about for any one 
to read and comment on. No! 1 will keep 
it, and when I am far beyond his reach, 1 
will send it back to Valence, and tell him 
to inform his friend how I despise them 
both for their want of judgment and in¬ 
delicacy.” 

So saying, she thrusts the paper iiito her 
bosom, and runs back to join her lover. 
She has no fear lest he should think her too 
ready to admit his advances now. Her 
pride has been wounded by the discovery 
she has made, and she flies to Staunton as 
10 a friend in whom she may confide, and 
from whom she is sure to derive comfort 
and sympathy. She reaches the grassy 
knoll breathless and heated. 

“ How cruel to keep me waiting so long I” 
he exclaims, as he rises to meet her. “ Do 
you think I am made of iron, Everil, to be 
able to endure such suspense ? I was very 
nearly following you to the house.” 

“ I am so glad you didn’t, for I want to 
have a long talk with you; and here we 
shall be undisturbed. Maurice, are you 
really my friend ?” 

“ Can you doubt it?” he says tenderly, 
as he draws her down beside him and e:-.- 
circles her figure with his arm. 
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"180 mneh wonto friend,” she answers, 
die raeUnea-against him with half-closed 
’^^Brdrybody professes to be so; but 
1 look oil around me, and am not sure who 
ktraOb 'Goardy says he loves me, but he 
li always urging me to act against my own 
eonadenee and inclinations. Miss Strong 
ddaa with him, and Alice stands neutral, 
aad-wlll give me no advice whatever. 1 
think of all here Agatha is my best friend, 
for aha knows my wishes, and tells me to 
follow them. Yet Agatha does not under¬ 
stand me fully. She doubts my strength 
of purpose and knowledge of myself.” 

“ 1 doubt neither, Everil,” whispers Cap¬ 
tain Staunton. 

believe it, Maurice; and therefore it 
kthat 1 want to speak openly to you. O, 
1 have been so insulted! 1 have been in 
anch a rage* I could scarcely have credited 

it of him.” 

•”Whohaa dared to insult you?” demands 
har companion, loudly, rousing up, as all 
Englldimen do, at such a supposition. 

” Hath I it is nothing of which you can 
take notice. 1 shall have ray revenge of 
him another way. You have heard the 
eonditions of my father’s will, Maurice?” 

” 1 believe 1 have. Mrs. West was good 
enough to have some conversation with me 
oue day respecting it. You must not think 
Iwas Inquisitive or impertinent, dearest; 
but your cousin had guessed my presump¬ 
tion In loving you, and thought, iu the kind¬ 
ness of her heart, 1 had better be made ac¬ 
quainted with the plain facts of the case, 
elM 1 had never dared, in those days, even 
to hops that yon migbtreturn my affection.” 

And ahe told yon everything, and yet 
yon Idva met O Maurice, I am so thauk- 
fult 1 could not have bonie that you 
should aeA me for anything beside myself.” 

** Hsweonld you dream I would, Everil ?” 
«^th some show of indignation. 

** Agatha told me it was so,” the girl goes 
on draunily; ” but I could scarcely believe 
ik' 1 auppoee it was too good to appear true. 
But come, now, what did she tell you?” 

** She assured me there was no actual en- 
pigement between Lord Valence and you.” 

** She la righL Of course there is no eii- 
CBfSOinent. My decision is not even to be 
ndaad till the day after to-morrow.” 

And what will it be then, Everil ?” 

** Yhm knowP *—^wiih a sweet shy blush. 
** Bat go on. What more?” 

** Sho said that, in the event of your not 
4 


ys 

marrying your cousin, a portion of your 
money would lapse to his estate.^’ 

”A portion I”—raising herself to look 
him in the face as she speaks. “ O no, not 
a portion. All I” 

At this announcement Captain Staunton 
looks staggered. 

All? Your whole fortune 1” 

” Every halfpenny. Did not Agatha tell 
you so ? She knows it as well as I do. By 
my father’s will, in the event of my refus¬ 
ing to marry my cousin, the whole of my 
thirty thousand a year (with the exception 
of a few hundreds barely sufficient to sup¬ 
port myself) goes to his estate. This is the 
reason they are all so anxious to persuade 
me to marry him.” 

”But Lord Valence would never accept 
such a sacrifice on your part. It would be 
the most unparalleled act of knavery I ever 
heard of in my life.” 

“ He has no alternative—or, rather, he 
has no option of choice. If he does not' 
take it, the property is to be vested in the 
funds of some state cliarilies. My father 
instituted this clause, of course, in order to 
force my cousin to accept his conditions.” 

“ Kobbing his own child, in fact, to bene¬ 
fit another 1 I never heard of such an in¬ 
iquitous proceeding in the whole course of 
my existence,” says Captain Staunton, hot¬ 
ly, as he rises to pace up and down the grass 
before her. 

** He thought I should certainly elect to 
marry my cousin,” interposes Everil, in a 
depressed voice. 

** And if you do marry him, what becomes 
of your fortune then ?” 

” It remains, as it is now, in my own 
hands, until my death.” 

“ With the power to will it away ?” 

Under certain conditions—or, at least, a 
part of it. But why talk of that now? It 
will never come to pass, although, I sup¬ 
pose, my poor father thought he would 
secure my happiness by the arrangement.” 

** By giving you the alternatives of beg¬ 
gary or slavery I To be sent forth on the 
world poor and unprotected, or to be tie<T 
for life to a sickly misanthrope like Lord 
Valence! Why, the man looks as if a 
feather would knock him down.” 

” That is not his fault,” she interposes, 
quick, like most of her sex, to take the part' 
of the weaker side. “ Health is not of our 
own seeking; and 1 suppose my father 
hoped ho would be strong. Valence hall ir 
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long conversation with me on this subject 
the other morning. He told me—but 1 for- 
get; it was in confidence.** 

“ And under the circumstances, there is, 
of course, every reason for you to respect 
his lordship*8 secret,** says Staunton, sar¬ 
castically. 

“ O, please don*t*speak like that to me! 
I am so low-spirited already. Only—** 

“ Perhaps I can guess the subject of the 
earPs disclosure, if it respected his health. 
His sister-in-law has already informed me 
that he is not likely to live long.** 

“ Has she ? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes; it is true—or, at 
least, he said so—that ho has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him in a 
few months at farthest. It is very sad. 1 
hardly liked to look at him whiist he was 
speaking; but he was quite in earnest. He 
would not let me allude to the decision 1 
am called upon to make, else I would have 
told him at once that it cannot be, and that 
I shall never marry him.** 

“ But why not?’* demands Staunton, as 
he stops before her. 

** Why not?'* The girl’s heart seems al¬ 
most to slop beating as she repeats his ques¬ 
tion, and gazes up into his handsome frown¬ 
ing face w'ith wild puzzled eyes. Why 
notr* 

1 repeat it—why not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be sim¬ 
ple madness to give up your fortune.” 

“And you would advise me to many 
Valence I—you, who—** 

But here indignation and bitter disap¬ 
pointment check her utterance. Maurice 
Staunton sits down again beside her, and 
takes her hand. 

“ I know what you would say, Everil— 
you, who love nie. Yes I it is hard, God 
knows, for me, who love you, to give you 
such advice; but it is because 1 love you 
that I give it.** 

“Ido not understand—** 

“Everil, I am no fortune-hunter** (and 
I)erhaps at the moment Captain Staunton, 
like many other worthy mortals, believes 
what he is saying), “ but I would not wrong 
you by asking you to share the miserable 
pittance on which I can barely keep myself. 
Do you think I would submit to see you 
dragged down from the state of luxury in 
which you have been reared to the discom¬ 
forts of such a home as I could offer you? 
Would it be love to do so, Everil ? Is there 


not something higher and more unselfish 
in our natures than the indulgence of a 
passion we can never hope to reward; the 
acceptance of a sacrifice we can never 
ropay?” 

“ But 1 should be happy anywhere with 
you,** she whispers. 

“ My darling I bless you for those sweet 
words; only I should be less than a man to 
take advantage of them. No, Everil, hard 
as it is to say it, your duly is plainly to fol¬ 
low your father’s wishes.” 

“And you would have me marry Valence I 
—marry another!** she exclaim-., with a 
sharp cry of pain, as slie disengagi.-* herself 
from his clasp, and leans her head against 
the trunk of a tree. Captain Staunton 
turns round and buries his face in the 
grass. 

“ O! don’t torture me by speaking of it 
Yet, yes, that is what I mean—^you must 
not be sacrificed for so unworthy a creature 
as myself.” 

“You would have me marry another I” 
she repeats, with almost mechanical as¬ 
tonishment. He starts up, and addresses 
her rapidly. 

“Everil, the plain truth is this; we had 
better be brave, and face it at once. I can¬ 
not—I will not bring you down to penury. 
Why not retain your fortune, and—the 
hope that we may yet— may yet (you under¬ 
stand me, don’t you?) come together? 
Marry your cousin—it will not be for long. 
1 am assured on the best authority—he has 
assured you himself—that he cannot live. 
A few months of endurance, perhaps a few 
months of patience, and you will be again 
your own mistress. And meanwhile I—” 

“ You will marry some one else,” she 
says, stonily. 

“ Never I—I call Heaven to witness, newer. 
No other woman shall replace you. But I 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn—honored and respected, 
surrounded by every luxury—perhai)s even 
contented.” 

“ And you?** 

“ 1 shall waily Everil** he answers, mean¬ 
ingly. 

A dark llush, he can hardly trace from 
what feeling, passes over her face. 

“ Forgive me, dearest. I should not 
have said that, perhaps; but j'ou know 
what I feel. I cannot marry you; but 
whilst you live and I live, I shall never let 
go the liope of doing so. Why should we 
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^l|gpiit.tlM truth from one another? You 
multBiiriy the earl— 

“I wlil not marry him she says, deter* 
ainately. 

“Tell yea, you he answers, sooth- 

bgly. "You will come to think better of 
lUa-you will recognize, as I do, that it is 
lha only chance for our ultimate happiness, 
lam yoor friend, Sveril— your true friend 
and lover. Let me counsel you”—laying 
Ua hand npou her arm; but she shakes it 
<kff u though it had stung her. 

‘‘Donol touch mel You have said all 
you have to say, and I have listened, 
fitlently. Now you must let me go. I 
don’t want your advice, nor your comfort. 
I only want to—to—^get away somewhere, 
andfbtget, if I can, that all this has ever 
been.” 

And 80 aaying, she turns from him, and, 
with a face pale as ashes, walks rapidly 
back to the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“fob mt bake.” 

'CAFTAnr IdAUBlCE STAUNTON, left tO 
himieU on the grassy knoll, hardly knows 
what to make of the interview that has 
passed. He lovea the girl, after a fashion, 
but he lovea himaelf the belter of the two; 
and the intelligence he has just received is 
agreat ahock to him. 

Everil WeatF-Norman, encircled by a magic 
balo of rank and riches, is a divinity before 
whose shrine he would sacrifice everything, 
wven to his own aoul; but Everil Wost- 
Hbnnan, clad in no panoply but that of 
her own love and beauty, and looking to 
him for protection and support, is quite 
another thing. Ho may love her under 
any aspect— bo ho tells himself; but he 
cannot afford to worship her unless he is 
paid for IL Bom of a good family, aud a 
wealthy family, so far as its elder branches 
are concerned, Maurice Staunton has been 
Kared in as luxurious aud far more selfish 
a school thau our heroine; and the result 
of this training has been to make him thor¬ 
oughly discontented with his present lot, 
and disposed to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his fellow- 
cieaturea hccauae he was not bom with a 
golden spoon in hia mouth. He is a young¬ 
er Bon, dependent on his own resources, 
•Dd every one who is better off than him¬ 
self appears to him in the light of an ene¬ 


my. He knows that he has a handsome 
face and figure, aud to enable him to barter 
these valuable commodities by exchange 
for an heiress has been the constant aim of 
his sister, Lady Russell, with whom he is 
prime favorite. It was to this end she in¬ 
vited him to Greenock Park, and, with the 
aid of her dear friend Agatha, threw him 
in Miss West-Normari’s way; and to find 
that he has not only wasted his time and 
energy, but had his own wings slightly 
scorched in the enterprise, is a mortifying 
discovery to the young officer. The first 
means by which, on being left alone, he 
tries to console himself is by swearing 
heartily at Agatha West. 

“ If that confounded little meddler had 
not interfered iu the business, I should 
have heard the true state of the case long 
ago. But trust a woman for making abash 
of it if she can. And what has Maria been 
about to mislead me as she has done ? A 
curse on both of them I Here have 1 made 
that poor dear girl and myself miserable 
for nothing. The whole of her fortune I I 
am sure Mrs. West told mo that a portion 
only went to Valence. But Everil is not 
likely to be mistaken. Thirty thousand 
pounds!—lucky dog!—and coupled with 
such a v/oman, too. 1 wish 1 were he!” 

Then he rises, and still rurainating, with 
his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house. 

” But a great chance lies before me yet. 

I shall do as I told Everil. 1 shall wait. 
Married to Lord Valence under certain cou- 
ditions (‘certain conditions,’ of course, 
means lack of issue), her fortune remains 
in lier own hands. Patience—and I shall 
hold the cards. There will be no issue— 
not likely to; but in a few months a wid¬ 
owed wealthy countess—from whose heart 
1 will take good care luy image has not 
faded. Dear sweet Everil!—she loves me 
—1 can read it in cveiy tone of her voice— 
and she is not a woman to forget. The 
first throw has proved agaiust me; but it is 
the staying bor.NO that wins. At auy risks, 
bhe must marry her cousin.” 

“ Why, Captain Slaunlou, what arc you 
dreaming of?” 

Absorbed in liis reflections, ho has run 
nearly into the arms of the little widow. 
His countenance becomes still more over¬ 
cast. He is not at all in the mood to i*e- 
ceive her advances with equanimity. 

” I beg your pardon,” be says, coldly. 
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“ What a tone I Has anything occurred 
to vex you ? Where is Everil ? I called to 
her about an hour ago to take a drive with 
me to Hereford; but, as there was no re¬ 
sponse, 1 concluded she was lying perdue 
somewhere in better company than mine. 
Have you not seen her?’* 

‘‘Miss West-Normau quitted me about a 
quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Where has she gone ?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Why did she leave you?” 

“ 1 really cannot inform you.” 

“You haven’t quarrelled, I hope?” 

“Certainly not! What should wo have 
to quarrel about?” 

“But there’s something’ strange about 
you, Staunton, that I can’t make out,” 
says Mrs. West, as she raises her parasol, 
in order that she may scrutinize his fea¬ 
tures. “Have you and Everil come to an 
understanding yet?” 

“ Did we ever misunderstand each 
other?” 

“O, you know perfectly well -what I 
mean. Have you spoken to her? Is it all 
right?” 

“Have I proposed, you would say? I 
have not.” 

“But why this delay?” — anxiously. 
“Do you mean, after all, to let her slip 
through your lingers?” 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ How provoking you are I You talk in 
this way on purpose to tease me. There 
only remains one day between this and the 
twenty-seventh, and you promised me you 
would speak before then.” 

“ 1 have not yet broken my promise.” 

“ But do not put it off too long. Everil 
is a strange unaccountable kind of crea¬ 
ture, and were she once drawn into any 
sort of a decision respecting dear Valence, 
nothing on earth would make her retract 
her word. She has such absurd old-fan¬ 
gled notions about honor, and all that sort 
of rubbish.” 

“ Why are you so anxious she should 
marry me, Mrs. West?” 

“Only for your sake and her own, 
Staunton,” says the widow, blushing and 
twisting about her parasol. “She loves 
you so much, you would make the dear 
girl so hnppy. And then look at poor 
Valence 1 Can I see her sacrificed, and 
him, too (1 have no hcsllation in saying 
^and him, too’) for a mere chimera—a 


false sense of right? You will speak to 
her, dear Staunton, will you not?”—sweet¬ 
ly—“ you will not keep her longer in sus¬ 
pense?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! You don’t seem to 
know anything this afternoon. You are 
very incomprehensible to me. And 1 can- 
not say I think you are treating our dear 
Everil well.” 

“Miss West-Norman appears perfectly 
satisfied with my treatment of her. Ke- 
member, Mrs. West, that you are arguing- 
witbout premises. But I must wish yoix 
good afternoon. It is nearly five o’clock.” 

“And are you not going to stay to 
dinner?” 

“'N’ot this evening, thank you. Maria, 
has company, and I promised her to 
return.” 

“But, Captain Staunton,”—turning to 
detain him—“ you will be here to-morrow,, 
will you not?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“And on the twenty-seventh? Everii 
would be terribly disappointed to miss yoa 
on her birthday, and especially with the 
trying ordeal she has to undergo. Poor 
darling! she will need your help to assist 
her through it. Fancy her having to make 
her little confession all alone I But with 
you by her side, it will be nothing. I be¬ 
lieve her guardians meet at eleven. 0£ 
course you will be here by that lime?” 

“I shall be ready to support Miss West- 
Norman whenever she may require me,, 
Mrs. West; you may rest assured of that,”* 
the young man replies, gravely, as ho lifta 
his hat, and leaves her. She looks after 
him for some minutes in silence, biting her 
lip meanwhile. 

“ There’s been a row of some kind be¬ 
tween those two people,” she thinks as she 
does so, “ I hope to goodness not a seri¬ 
ous one. What can it be? I must find 
out, and patch it up. It would Jiever do- 
for them to quarrel just now. Everil is 
capable of anything when in a rage. 
Pshaw! it can be but a lovers’ quarrel, and 
they’ll be all the fonder for it afterwards. 
He looks as miserable as he can be, and I 
dare say she’s crying her eyes out up stairs. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s the best thing that 
could havo happened. They’ll become so 
* spoony ’ over their reconciliation that she 
will have the heart to refuse him nothing. 
As soon as I see Everil 1 shall find it ali 
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«Dt, and Umh Z ean write to Maurice by 
the evening’s post” 

Bat Mrs. West does not find it all out as 
•easily as she anticipates. Everil West- 
Kerman appears at the dinner-table, a 
diade paler perhaps than usual, but In, ap¬ 
parently! higher spirits than she has 
evinced since the arrival of her cousin. 

She talks and laughs with Lord Valence 
withoat a trace of the reserve or coldness 
that has hitherto characterized her inter- 
•coarse with him, although her wit too 
efien bears in it a dash of bitter sarcasm; 
whilst he, relieved by the change in her 
manner, and not guessing at the cause that 
has occasioned it, appears In a better light 
than he has ever done before. 

Mrs. West is fairly puzzled; but though 
ehe makes more than one attempt to solve 
the mystery, her cousin appears ready 
aimed to drive her back from every point. 

*' My dear, what is the meaning of all 
thter* she asks, as soon as they are alone. 
"Haveyou and Staunton quarrelled?” 

’’Quarrelled T’—with a well-feigned look 
snrprlse; ”1 and Captain Staunton 
quarrelled 1 What on earth should we 
have to quarrel about?” 

They are the same words he used to her. 

'”0,1 don’t know, darling, but lovers are 
apt to be a little fanciful. Why didn’t he 
•dine here to-night?” 

** Imdy Russell has company at Green¬ 
ock, 1 believe.” 

’’Then you expect him to-morrow, I 

eupposer* 

"I expect nothing. You know he has 
been used to come and go as he chooses, 
ieonelode lie will suit his own conven¬ 
ience. Why are you so anxious on the 
subject?” 

” 0,1 am not anxious at all! Why should 
I be? Only 1 met him as he was going 
away, and I thought he looked rather 

glun.” 

mss West-Korman laughs. 

” That was because he was going away, 
•of course. You wouldn’t have had him 
seem pleased, would you? Alice, dear, do 
lookout some duets; 1 feci as if I should 
like to rattle away at the piano ail the 
•ovuning.” 

** 1 wUh yon would persuade Lord Ya- 
leuee to play,” says Miss Mlldmay. ” lie 
ml down at the rectory piano the other 
day, when he thought we were all out, and 
my father, who overheard him from his 
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study, says he plays divinely. I have been 
longing to hear him ever since.” 

” I didn’t know he could play,” replies 
Everil. Does he, Agatha?” 

” O, beautifully, my dear, wlien he. 
chooses. But poor dear Valence is rather 
crotchety, you know, and it is not often I 
can persuade him to show oil before si ran¬ 
gers. I am almost afraid he would refuse 
your request.” 

” I don’t intend to give him the oppor¬ 
tunity; I would much rather not hear him 
play. I hate to see a man perched upon a 
music-stool, and twiddling away like a 
music master. Aud when ho adds affecta¬ 
tion to it, it becomes abominable.” 

“My dear Everil, I didn’t say he was 
affected. How you do misjudge poor Va¬ 
lence I You can make no allowauce for his 
great delicacy.” 

“I didn’t know he had any,” she re¬ 
torts, quickly, as she crushes up a certain 
paper that lies hidden in her bosom. 

“ O Miss Mildmay, do take her off to the 
piano, and let us have an end of this I” 
cries the widow, with affected indignation. 

“ She Is altogether too naughty. I shall 
have to send for some one to come back 
and help me keep you in order, Everil. 
You are too much for me alone.” 

“ You are too much for me at any time 
when you talk such nonsense,” replies the 
heiress, impatiently, as she takes her seat 
at the Instrument. 

She plays, or talks, or laughs incessantly 
during the remainder of the evening; even 
going the length, at last, when Alice Mild¬ 
may strikes up a waltz, of seizing Agatha 
round the waist, and dancing with her tiU 
they are both out of breath. 

Mr. Mildmay regards her new mood with 
astouisliment; Miss Strong with pleasure; 
Mrs. West with secret perplexity aud dis¬ 
may, whilst the earl is wrapt in contempla¬ 
tion of this fresh exhibition of his way¬ 
ward cousin’s capabilities. 

“ 1 have never seen the dear girl in better 
spirits,” says Mr. Mildmay, wiih evident 
satisfaction. “ Everil is like her old self 
to-iiight. How charming it is to see the 
young enjoy themselves, Miss Strong.” 

“It is indeed, Mr. Mildmay. It is 
almost sufficient to make one wish one’s 
self once more at tho beginning of the 
journey. This looks well for the twenty- 
seventh, doesn’t it?” 

“HumphI Does it strike you in that 
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light? Weill perhaps so—perhaps. But—” 
rubbing his chin, thoiightfully—“ but 
young women are a puzzle to me; an in¬ 
comprehensible puzzle that I shall never 
make out.” 

“Hot-tempered, domineering, Slangy’ 
in talk, and boisterous in manners,” 
thinks Lord Valence from the sofa, whence 
he is furtively regarding her. “’Tis a 
pleasant prospect that lies before me. But 
there is one comfort—it will not be for 
long.” And with a sigh he returns to the 
study of the hook which he is perusing. 

At last the ordeal is over—blessed bed¬ 
time has arrived, and our heroine, with 
hushed cheeks and feverishly bright eyes, 
can bid all her guests good-night, and 
stand face to face with her life’s future. 

It is a terrible penance she has passed 
through; but she has played her cards well 
and bravely, like many a woman before 
her, and for the first few moments that 
she is alone ;.he feels almost victorious. 
For if th-iro is a mental light that sears the 
freshness of the human heart and brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs before their time, 
It is that which so often takes place be¬ 
tween a woman’s pride and love. The 
grief that we may lawfully indulge in may 
be, for the time being, very bitter, but it 
does not permanently harm us; for nature’s 
remedies are never hurtful. On the con¬ 
trary, it rather keeps us young and sympa¬ 
thetic; for none can act the part of com¬ 
forter like those who remember wbat they 
have suffered for themselves. But the 
misery that dares not disclose its source is 
quite another thing. The heart is well 
high bursting to confess it, even to its own 
shame; but the brain, backed up by pride 
and a terrible fear of wbat the “ world will 
say,” keeps down the heart, and the con- 
^ct between these two great powers hard¬ 
ens instead of softening, and brings every 
sort of evil in its train. Passive natures 
sink beneath such a burden; but it makes 
strong natures reckless. And if ever a 
woman was in a condition to do or say 
reckless things, it is Everil West-Norman, 
on the night of which we are speaking. 
8 he is so excited that she almost dances 
into her bedroom; and so long as Parsons 
is beside her, she hums snatches of songs, 
and rattles about all the silver and ivory 
paraphernalia of her dressing-table, as 
though she were too happy to bo quiet. 
But even the tedious process of being un¬ 


dressed by a lady’s maid must come to an 
end at last; and then Everil Wost-Norman- 
is alone. Alone ! 

She tries to keep up the little farce with 
herself even then. The humming becomes 
rather more feeble, it is true, and her lips- 
quiver as they try to form the notes; but 
she goes on manfully for a few seconds, till 
she suddenly remembers that the air she is 
singing is a favorite with Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, and at that remembrance breaks 
down. Breaks down as utterly and com¬ 
pletely as the weakest simpleton that walks 
this earth with a heart within her breast 
could do, and all the more utterly and 
completely for the restraint she has hitherto 
placed upon herself. 

She does not blame her lover—there is 
no true woman hut whafc can find, in the 
first bln.sh of disappointment, an excuse 
for the man who has deceived her—but she 
blames her father, and her fortune, aud 
herself, and everybody and thing but Cap- 
lain Maurice Staunton, for the misery that 
has befallen them. 

She wonders v/hy Providence ever brought 
them together, or v/hy she had not the 
sense to see how events would turn out, 
and avert them long ago, or the courage to 
go boldly up to her lover and tell him the 
truth. She pours out the vials of her men¬ 
tal wrath on the head of Mrs. West for en¬ 
couraging Staunton to come to Norman 
House; on her guardians, for opposing 
him; on Miss Strong, for not having warned 
her of the coming danger; on the earl, for 
not having died long ago, and left her to 
her own devices; on every one but the real 
delinquent. She cannot recognize the in¬ 
tense selfishness of which Staunton has 
been guilty in engaging her affections 
without any certainty as to the issue of his 
courtship; she will not see (not in these 
first hours of misery) that he has wooed 
her for her money, and not for herself. 
She can only deplore their mutual ill-for¬ 
tune, and the wicked blindness and hard- 
hearteduess of those who have brought it 
upon their suffering heads. She con only 
weep herself blind over the remembered 
fascinations of her admirer, and the pros¬ 
pect of passing her life without him. She 
can only, in fact, be miserable I 

In the midst of her lamentations (she 
has cast herself across the bed, the better 
to enjoy the luxury of weeping), a knock ia 
heard upon her bedixiom door. 
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Sbe leaps to a standing position, and 
hastily dries her eyes. 

Who is there 

It Is Parsons who answers. 

"A note, please, miss, from Greenock 
Park; and as the man said it was very par- 
tieolar, I fought I had better bring it up 

to you.” 

“Any answer?” 

“No, miss; no answer—only you was Ut 
have it at once.” 

“Very well; give it to me.” And she 
opens the door only wide enough to receive 
the envelop. She carries it to the dressing- 
tsble, mud breaks the seal. It Is from 
Naoriee Staunton:, 

“Ht djeabest Evebil,—M y heart has 
been trembling with fear ever since you 
left me thie afternoon, lest you should 
have misinterpreted the reason of my ad¬ 
vice. You think, perhaps that I am cold. 
Indifferent; tliat 1 do not feel in its utmost 
blitemen the pang of surrendering you to 
enother. O, how little you know me I 
Gould yon but read my heart, you would 
soo I would rather brave death than part 
with you. But death would be nothing 
compared with the pain of dragging you 
down to a life of poverty, and perhaps of 
etruggle. Everil, 1 have been weak, I have 
been foolish. Led on by my love for you, I 
have laid and dene things which I had the 
il|^t neiilior to do nor to utter. 

“A thousand times I have warned myself 
of danger; but I little thought 1 was court¬ 
ing danger for you as well. Pity me, and 
try to foig;lvo me. You were born to fill a 
h^wrand more important station than 1 
een offer you; and I ought to be proud to 
eee you attain iU I am bold enough to 
write this, then, to entreat you to reconsider 
the deeieion you expressed to me of not 
manying according to your father^s wishes. 
I know that you are brave and strong, and 
for the moment it may appear an heroic 
deed to give up everything sooner than act 
egainet the dictates of your heart; but 
Ihink if yon will be benefited by it. The 
earl will usurp your fortune; and shall wo 
(O Sveril, may 1 be daring enough to use 
Chat word we/) be brought any nearer 
Ihioagh your poverty? Rather, will not 
your refusal to agree to this marriage cut 
ell the last ground from beneath my feet? 

“Sveiil, if you will not secure your pros- 
letlty for your own sake, do it for mine; 
fer mo, who love you dearer than myself, 


or how could I see you given to another? 
Under existing circumstances, nothing 
would induce me to marry you. The 
world has called me thoughtless—it shall 
never say that I am wicked. And 1 love 
you far too devotedly to do you so cruel a 
wrong. The present, then, must be for me 
dark and gloomy. I am a man, and I will 
bear it as a man; hut my future I leave in 
your hands. If you have ever loved me, do 
not crush the last hope I cherish of pos¬ 
sessing you. Your devoted 

“Maujuce.” 

*♦*»*#* 

She reads this grandiloquent epistle sev¬ 
eral times, and then she falls to weeping 
over it, poor soul 1 and kissing it, and per¬ 
suades herself that the writer is one of the 
most magnanimous creatures she has ever 
known. She is a clever woman, but her 
eyesiglit is not very clear just now, and 
she cannot perceive that Captain Staun¬ 
ton’s professions of attachment will not 
hold water. 

On the contrary, slie votes him higher- 
minded, more geiici ous, and more unselfish 
than she can ever hope to become; and 
thinks of him sacrlllcing all his deepest 
feelings on her account, as of some tender 
true-souled* martyr who prefers the fiery 
stake or the gibbet to a compromise with 
bis great sense of honor. 

She passes a miserable night; but it is 
despair, and not wounded pride that fills 
her heart, and she suffers for Maurice 
Staunton as much as for herself. When 
she descends to breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing, the excited, variable mood has settled 
down again, and she is simply silent and 
despondent; which revives all Mrs. West’s 
fears os to her having had a misunder¬ 
standing with Staunton. There is a great 
bustle going on, both inside and outside of 
Norman House, that day, making prepara¬ 
tions for the coming of age on the morrow, 
and the little widow fidgets about inces¬ 
santly, in her restless anxiety to know how 
it is all to end; but Everil is as uncommu- 
uicAtive as the grave. General Hawke ar¬ 
rives in the course of the afternoon, and 
bis first effort is to gain an interview with 
Mr. Mild may. 

“ Well, Mlldmay, has the girl told her In¬ 
tentions yet?” 

“ She has not said a word to me on the 
subject.” 

” Nor to the earl ?” 
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. “!?Nor to the earl/' 

She means to take him, then.” 

^*1 don’t think so; she has obstinately 
refused to listen to any of my suggestions 
^garding Captain Staunton, and the 
■young man has been here incessantly since 
your departure. I am almost sure, too, 
that Everil cares for him. Were it not so, 
I.should still hope she might decide in 
fayor of her cousin; as it is, 1 am certain 
she will not.” 

“ Pooh I nonsense I What reason is there 
against it?” 

*^Sho will never aet against the dictates 
of her affections.” 

Pshaw I what has affection to do with 
it? She is not such a fool as to part with 
her fortune for the sake of a passing fancy. 
1 told you she would marry the earl a 
month ago, and you contradicted me. I 
repeat it: she will marry the earl.” 

• hardly know what to say or to wish,” 
replies Mr. Mildmay. “To see her im¬ 
poverished for the sake of a fellow like 
Staunton would be a terrible misfortune; 
.but to feel that she had sold her affections, 
far worse— I wish to-morrow were over, 
and we knew for a certainty what she in¬ 
tends to do.” 

,“i>he will marry the earl,” repeats the 
ofd general, like an obstinate old parrot 
that pertinaciously sticks to one sentence, 
“l&ut come, Mildmay, let us join his lord- 
4 i^p ill the grounds. It seems to me that 
^o^re going to a great deal of useless ex¬ 
pense about tents. The weather is fine 
enough. Why the deuce can’t the people 
^ siji under the trees, and turn their dinner 
into a picnic? It would be much pleas- 
anter.” 

. ’*^^ut not so complimentary, general. 

. yoii forget that the majority will be Ever- 
' il^s tenants, and to consult their feeliugs 
i^ecoroes a necessity. The arrangements 
^ have been made upon a scale truly magnill- 
. ceiit; but it was our ward’s express orders 
that'it should be so. She has superintend- 
c'd niost of them herself. The daucing- 
. iJobfh is like a West-End ballroom.” 

* . “‘Absurd nonsense I” grumbles General 
llawke, as they leave the room together. 
••4nd what does his lordship say to it?” 

^*0, Lord Valence has not expressed an 
upinion on the subject; nor, indeed, has 
'bo any right to do so. At what time to¬ 
morrow do you propose to receive oiir 
ward’s decision ?” 


“At what hour do the guests arrive ?” 

“The tenant farmers and villagers at 
eleven, the garden party at three. Dinner 
is to be served for the former in the large 
tent at two, and a dejeuner a la fourclicite 
for the latter in the dining-hall at five 
o’clock. I dare say the gentle-people will 
have all taken their departure by seven. 
The tenantry will remain to dance and en¬ 
joy themselves as long as they please, but 
they need not interfere with us. The bon¬ 
fires are to be lit at ten. This is the pro¬ 
gramme of the day, as far as I can re¬ 
member.” 

“Twelve hours of folly, feasting and 
waste of money,” gmmbles the general. 
“ Well, tell Miss Everil from me, Mildmay, 
that we shall be waiting in the drawing¬ 
room at ten in the evening to receive heir 
decision. This will give her more time for 
reflection, and she wont find it so easy, 
after indulging in a whole day’s dissipa¬ 
tion, to renounce the means by which suob 
an effect has been produced. 1 know w6- 
men better than you do, Mildmay.” 

“ Perhaps so, general. I will not argue 
the point any further with you; but I have 
no doubt myself upon the subject.” 
««««««« 

The twenty-seventh of May passes und^ 
the most favorable of auspices. Everything 
goes right. The tenantry are enthusiastic, 
and enjoy themselves to the utmost; the 
company assemble to a man, and do ample 
justice to the dejeuner a la fourchetU. 
Nothing fails of the end to which it was 
appointed; and amongst the crowd, robed 
in a dazzling costume of blue and white, 
with a chip hat crowned with blue feath¬ 
ers shading her lovely features, moves In¬ 
cessantly the mistress of Norman House. 
There is not a suspicion amongst the coih- 
pany that her tenure of all this property 
hangs on her heart’s decision. They be¬ 
lieve there is no doubt about her inheri¬ 
tance, and, followed by many an envious 
eye, she goes from tent to tent to hear her 
health drank, and to say a few kind words 
in re.«‘ponse. But at last her gi'acious task 
is over. The tenantry, who appear to hafe 
consumed sufficient beef and veal to last 
them for a month, have given over eating, 
and lie scattered about the park sward ce- 
cruiting themselves for the pleasures of the 
evening to come; and the more aristocratic 
Of her guests, who have also proved by far 
the^ niost fatiguing to entertain, haVe 
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dMi«d the dining-room tables to the best 
of their ability (ladles and gentlemen can 
sat on such occasions as well as their 
poorer brethren., and, considering how 
often the occasions arise for them, in a 
manner that does great credit to their 
powers of endurance), and ordered their 
eariiages to drive home. 

Brerll West-Norman, harassed, fatigued, 
and, now that the immediate excitement is 
over, very dispirited, drags her feet wearily 
along the corridor. 

"Bveril, dear, they are waiting for you 
lathe drawing-room (you know what for). 
Will you come?” whispers Alice Mildmay, 
whohaa been sent to summon her. 

" In the drawing-room P* 

In a moment she has turned so ghastly 
while ttai her friend thinks she is going 
tofiinL 

”0 Breril, don’t look like thatl Are 
yiMihtt Shall I call Miss Strong?” cries 
A^.aitee throws her arm about her. 

“inr nonsense I In the drawing- 
rooB^ jdd you say? Well, I am ready. 


Of course I am ready. I have had long 
enough to think about it, haven’t 1? Come, 
Alice, let us go to them in tho drawing¬ 
room,” 

But, as she attempts to move forward, 
she staggers against the wall. 

‘‘Everil, you are ill. I am sure of it.” 

“The heat—so tired—a glass of water,” 
she murmurs, faintly, as she closes her 
eyes, and lets her liead fall backward. 

Miss Mildmay runs to fetch v/hat she 
requires. 

“ Thank you, dear,” she says, quietly, 
as she returns the glass to her. “ I am all 
right now, and the feeling has passed away 
again. I cannot think how I can have 
been so foolish as to give way to it. Let 
us go to the drawing-room at once. Do 
you hear ?—at onceP* 

And, as though fearful of again disclos¬ 
ing her feelings by delay, Everil West- 
Norman marches straight to the apartment 
in question, and turns the handle of the 
door. 

[to be continued.] 


LOVE REPRESSED. 

BT N. B. MILLIKBN. 


flaii tofc a heart? has love a soul ? 
tten where, I pray, has flown 
* The love that once so brightly burned, 
Bat now its glow Is gone ? 

TIm lofe la censtant, I am told, 

And this my heart confirms: 

Tbtfer bright like purest gold; 

Jfnai heaven are brought its germs. 

' Tetl was once beloved so well, 

' It Meined a heavenly fire; 

She laid my presence was a spell 

' To constant Joy inspire. 

She with all her heart and soul 
She loved me firm and true. 

,Por me, If half was truth she told, 
Bnt tenderness she knew. 

AnH now riie tells me ’tls no more— 
•The dame once warm and bright— 
D. C., Wos., 1874. 


There’s naught but ashes where before 
Was pure and lovely light. 

Could I believe that love is naught, 

And truth but fancy’s dream, 

Then might I count the love I got 
’Mong things that only seem. 

But while my heart with life shall beat, 

It holds this truth impressed: 

The flame that she would quench complete, 
Still smoulders in her breast. 

It bums beneath, though cold above. 

And wounds where once it warmed; 

Her wasting form betrays her love, 

Though ail without is calmed. 

O Gold, thou art a tyrant fell 
With firm and cruel power I 
And pride, thy child, with strength doth 
dwell 

In heart’s most cultured bower. 
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WHY I MilRRIED THE WIDOW. 

BY N. P. DAELINO. 


I ALWAYS did like the Widow Beasley. 
I liked her before she was married (her 
maiden name was Brown), and I liked her 
after she was married; and when Dan 
Beasley died, I liked her so much that 
when she advertised for boarders, I was 
the very first man to apply, and conse¬ 
quently I got the very best room in the 
house. 

Mrs. Beasley is a most decidedly good- 
looking woman. 1 always said so, and I 
always thought so, and I still continue to 
think so. She wasn’t one of your small, 
pinched-up, wasp-waisted creatures. O no. 
Elizabeth—that was her Christian name— 
had a form of very handsome proportions. 
She had bewitching eyes, a shade or two 
darker than the oft-quoted raven’s wing, 
and the most splendid purple-black hair I 
think that I ever saw. Her skin, though, 
was not so white as 1 like to see skins, but 
as she had a pair of very brilliant red 
roses in her cheeks, I never cared much 
about the absence of the lilies. Her lips, I 
must say, were about the most ravishing 
pair that I ever had pressed to mine (for I 
wont deny that I have kissed Elizabeth), 
and her teeth— But,pshaw! shall I make 
out an inventory of her charms ? beginning 
thus; “Hem, ‘ She hath a sweet mouth.’ ” 

No, it is sufficient to say that she was 
most decidedly lovely— 

** And thro* her clear hranetto complexion shone a 
Great wish to please—a most attractive dower, 
Especially when added to the power.*’ 

And the widow did please me. In fact, I 
bad always been pleased with Elizabeth, 
but I had no more thought of loving her 
than you have, my gentle masculine reader, 
for, in the first place, she was five years my 
senior; and in the second place, I was ter¬ 
ribly in love with another woman; and in 
the third place, the other woman was ter¬ 
ribly in love with me. 

I don’t know whether you know me or 
not, but you’ve probably seen mo if you’ve 
ever been to Yazoo. I’m always to be 
seen in Yazoo when the weather is fair. 
My name is Washington Wadman. It was 
my great-grandfather’s notion having me 


christened after the “ father of his coun¬ 
try,” for, you see, my great-grandfather 
was one of George’s most intimate friends. 
They used to go “booking” watermelons 
together, as I’ve jheard my great-grand¬ 
father tell many and many a time. I am 
happy to state that the old gentleman still 
lives at the rather mature age of one hun¬ 
dred and forty, is as hearty as ever, and 
can read Chinese without glasses just as 
well as ever he could. 

I haven’t any profession, and as my 
uncle John Wadman left me all his wealth 
at the time of his death, I don’t really need 
one. 

Yes, my Uncle John left me all his prop¬ 
erty upon one condition; and as the condi¬ 
tion wasn’t a very disagreeable one, I have 
always, since my uncle’s death, considered 
myself a man of wealth, although the 
above-mentioned condition was not ful¬ 
filled until yesterday. 

To understand my uncle’s reasons for malt¬ 
ing such a singultir will as he left behind 
him, it is necessary for me to inform you 
that ho was a bachelor, and knew all about 
the discomforts of a bachelor’s life; but as 
he didn’t begin to realize all these discom¬ 
forts until he became too old—as he 
thought—to marry, he began to hate him¬ 
self for not marrying while he was young. 
And he extended his hate to every other 
old bachelor, not excepting his brothers, 
who, with the exception of my father, were 
bachelors also. So you see he left his prop¬ 
erty to me, provided I married before luy 
twenty-fifth birthday. But in case I did 
not marry, thus forfeiting the property, it 
was to be equally divided between six old 
maids who all their lives had been willing 
and anxious to marry, but had never had a 
chance. 

Now the reader will naturally suppose 
that I wasn’t fool enough to throw away a 
fortune just for the want of a wife, par¬ 
ticularly as I happened to be in love with— 

*‘A beaatifal and happy girl. 

With step as light as sammer air,” 

who loved me in return, and had already 
promised to be Mrs. Wadman. 
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No, 1 had datermined to marry, and for 
iBtr that aomathlDg might happen to my 
darling Flanny, I had pariiaXty courted sev- 
•nl other girls, and 1 wont deny that I had 
duowu one or two yery tender glances at 
die Widow Beasley. 

Bat the girl that I adored was sweet 
luuiy Ckixdwell. Yes, 

*ais nded in beauty o’er this heart of mino,” 

ai Petrarch said about a certain Mrs. 
lanra (I wonder how Mrs. L.’s husband 
liked that style of poetry?), and she was 
calenlating to rule my household. 

Fve given you some slight hints regard¬ 
ing Mrs. Beasley’s beauty, and as 1 havo 
admitted that I admired her, you may im- 
agiiM that Flapny’s beauty was of a similar 
orders hut you never were more mistaken 
in your life. I don’t confine myself to 
adidrlng one particular type of female 
lofellnes^ madam. No, I admire your 
mignificent Juno-like woman, be she light 
or dark, and I admire round, rosy, laugh¬ 
ing-eyed women, and tall, thin, sober-eyed 
* women, and abort, thick, puffy women. 
Bnt I love a small angelic creature, with 
great blue eyes, golden hair, and a com- 
plezion "like roseleaves swimming in 
pure milV’ and her name is ITanuy, and 
she’s only seventeen years old. 

It is a sad mistake on somebody’s part 
that Fanny wasn’t born several years he¬ 
lm she was, because, it was on account of 
her youth that her mother persisted in fix¬ 
ing upon the very last day that my uncle’s 
wOl allowed lor our wedding. 

Yesterday was the day appointed for our 
wedding. For weeks and months we had 
been making preparations for that great 
day. 1 can’t say that Fanny and I busied 
ourselTes much about the preparations, for 
there wu nothing that we could do except 
to lit In the drawing-room and talk about 
how happy we should he when the time 
ciiDo; for she did love me so, and I loved 
her ao^ that we were both very unhappy 
the moment we were out of sight of each 
ether. 

Well, the night before last being the 
viiylut night, as a bachelor, that I should 
psis on earth, I spent in the following 
manner: from seven o’clock in the evening 
antU ten, I wsa with Fanny. We sat on 
the sofa together. 1 had one arm around 
her waiat, and she had one arm around my 
seek, and one of her little white hands 


was in mine; and her beautiful head was 
on my shoulder, and her golden hair 
swept my cheek. We talked—O, about so 
many things, and wo said ever so many 
loving things, and we kissed once or twice, 
or perhaps twice and a half. Then the 
little clock on the mantel (it’s a small 
clock, but it will go the fastest when you 
don’t want it to, of any clock I ever saw) 
struck ten, and then 1 tore myself away 
from Fanny and went home. 

It was just fifteen minutes past ten wbtiii 
I got to the widow’s. I went in and 
found that very charming woman sitting at 
the piano and singing, “ Thou art so near, 
and yet so far.” When I entered the 
room she looked up at me so longingly that 
I, really—well, I wished there was more of 
me—two or three, for instance. Then we 
sang “Auld Lang Syne,” and .a tear bub¬ 
bled up iu the widow’s right eye, and 
rolled slowly and sorrowfully adown her 
decidedly handsome nose. 

“Wash,” said Elizabeth (she always 
called me Wash), raising her dark eyes to 
mine, the long beautiful lashes still wet 
with a pearly tear or two, “ Wash, I sup¬ 
pose this is the last night you will ev«.*r 
pass under my roof.” 

“I am thinking you are quite correct in 
your supposition, Elizabeth,” I answered, 
choking down a sigh; for 1 was feeling 
rather blissfully melancholy, and the tones 
of Elizabeth’s voice somewliat aggravated 
that feeling. She had a remarkably melo¬ 
dious voice. As the poet says: 

** Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear.” 

Yes, I always held my breath when 
Elizabeth spoke, and once or twice I got so 
red in the face with holding on, that 1 had 
to ask her to pause and allow me to respire. 

“ Wash, I—I hope you will be happy.” 

“Yes, Elizabeth, I rather hope sa,” 1 
said, laying my hand very gently on her 
shoulder. 

“But she’s very young.” 

“Yes, but she’ll outgrow that, Eliza¬ 
beth. For the present, it is enough for 
me to know that she loves me as fondly a-* 
I do her.” 

“1 shall be satisfied if she only makes 
you happy, Washington. But remember, 
no matter what may happen, I shall always 
be interested in you. 1 shall always re-rc- 
remaiii your—your frieml,” sobbed Eli/a- 
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beth» burying her face In the finger-board 
of the piano wilh a discordant crash, and 
bursting into tears. 

Gentie reader, this was becoming decid¬ 
edly affecting; and although I’m rather 
fond of affecting scenes, I objected very 
strongly to having one that night—the 
night before my wedding—in company 
with such a very charming woman as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beasley, because I was afraid I 
might forget myself. So I hurriedly bade 
her good-night, and sought my chamber, 
leaving the widow to dry her tears with 
the pedal of the piano. 

Now you, my dear fellow, I dare say did 
not sleep a wink the night before you were 
married, but I did. I am not of a nervous 
temperament, and Iliad a clear conscience. 

I was at peace with all the world. I was 
supremely happy, and had eaten a light 
supper, consisting of a slice of cold ham 
with mustard, an oyster stew, some cold 
boiled cabbage and beef, with a few tur¬ 
nips, carrots, beets, and a spoonful of 
squash, a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
tea. So you see there was nothing to hin¬ 
der my sleeping; and consequently, the 
moment my head touched the pillow my 
eyes closed, and 1 floated off to the land of 
dreams. 

“ >ri8 mom—the orange mantled sun 
Breaks through the fading gray.’^ 

I start from my sleep and rub my eyes. My 
brain is confused, and I stare wildly around 
me. There is a sickening odor in the 
room. What is it? Where am I? Is this 
my wedding-day? I cannot collect my 
scattered thoughts. Do 1 dream still? No, 
this is my chamber, and that is the wid¬ 
ow’s melodious voice that 1 hear in the hall 
below. Presently there is a knock at the 
door. 

“Who’s there?’’ 

“ Me—Elizabeth. O Washington, wo’ve 
been robbed!” 

I arose, partially dressed myself, threw 
on my dressing-gown, and opened the door. 
Elizabeth gave one fearful glance at me, 
screamed, and, turning quickly, rushed 
down stairs. 

I followed her, yvondering what could be 
the matter. In the hall I encountered 
Smith, one of the widow’s boarders. He 
looked at me, and turned pale as death. 

“It’s one of the burglars I’’ ho cried. 
And then, with a howl of terror, he burst 


into the dining-room, and throwinghimaelf 
from a window, ran down the street 
screaming “Murder!” 

“ Egad!” said I, “ they’re playing a game 
on me. But they'll have to play it without 
my assistance. I’ll go back to my room 
and dress.” 

But I had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when the widow put her head in at 
the front door. She drew back screaming. 

“Come, come!” said I. “This thing is 
played out.” 

“It’s hU voice,” said the widow, her 
face once more appearing at the door. 

“Whose voice should I have but my 
own?” I asked, rather testily. 

“It’s/lis nose!” 

Then she came forward and took tie by 
the hand. 

“ O Washington t” she cried, beginning 
to sob, “ w/tere —where is your haXrV^ 

Smith, Jones and Jencks came in just 
then. 

“ It is he I” said Smith. 

“ Yes, it’s he I” said Jones. 

“ I’m sure of that nose,” said Jencks. 
“But where’s his hair?” 

At that instant the cook came up and 
grasped me by the arm. 

“O Mr. Wadmau, where’s your hair?’' 

“You think you’re wonderful funny,” 
said I, with a sneer, and a comprehensive 
glance that took in the widow. Smith, 
Jones, Jencks and the cook. “ Yes, yon 
think you’re playing a nice joke on me, 
don’t you? And I suppose you consider 
your conduct quite lady-like, madam ? And 
you, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jencks, 
are a trio of perfect gentlemen, no doubt, 
but I don’t think so.” 

“Why, the man’s crazy!” cried Jones. 

“ Mad as a March hare I” exclaimed 
Jencks. 

“ He really thinks he has got ahea«l of—’' 

But Smith was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of my old friend Woodard, who ad¬ 
vanced toward me with a very serious cast 
of countenance, and placing his mouth to 
my ear, asked, in a very sorrowful tone of 
voice: 

“ O Wadman I where the deuce is your 
hair?” 

tUj BruteV* I cried, tearing mydelf 
away from him. And then bounding up 
stairs, I rushed into my room. 

“Am I mad?” I asked myself, “or are 
iJiey crazy? My head does feel queer; 
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nihir U^tftnd aiiy—decidedly cool, too.’* 
InlNd tKf band to it. Good lieaTens I 
ibcrtitmyhairr’ 

Then 1 ran to tbe mirror. The sight 
HI too terrible, for my head had been 
Aated clean, and my face had been paint¬ 
ed with iodine. I screamed and fainted. 

When 1 awoke to consclonsness I found 
mielf reclining in the widow’s arms, with 
diaTed head pillowed upon her breast. 
All the boarders, the cook, the chamber- 
■aUU and the waiting-maids were gath- 
cnd tioond me. 

»0 horrible r I groaned. “O Eliza¬ 
beth, do tell me the meaning of this 
And 1 idaced my hands upon my head. 
“Tell him,” said tbe widow. “ I can’t.” 
".Why, yon see, Wadman,” began Smith, 
“thehouM was entered last night by bur- 
lUfs* They took all Mrs. Beasley’s silver 
waie^ and everything else of value that 
they eoiild lay their hands on to. They 
took my gold watch, confound ’em I and 
all my money; and We suppose that, jnst 
for the fun of the thing, they gave you 
chloroform—the scent of it is all through 
the hooM—and Uien shaved your head and 
painted fonr face with iodine.” 

“And—O heavens I—this is my wedding- 
dayf* And sgain 1 swooned. 

When 1 again opened my eyes the com- 
piny had retired, all excepting Woodard 
and the widow, who still supported my uii- 
pvotsetsd poll. 

“’Twas a fiendish outrage I” said the 
sidow. 

“Yes,” I faltered, ” it would have been 
honibis nnder any circumstances, but at 
praeent how much more so, on this my 
wodding^ayr’ 

“The wedding’ll have to be postponed,” 
•eld Woodard. I’ll go to Mrs. Cordwell’s 
Innediately, and. tell her what has hap¬ 
pened.” 

no. rU go myself,” I cried, start- 

•hop. 

“What! with that head and face?” 

“It’s the only head and face I’ve got to 
go with; and the wedding can’t bo post¬ 
poned. Do yoa remember my ancle’s 

wuir 

“ Unfortunate man I I had forgotten the 
will. Yes, the wedding most take place 
tsday. Bat will Fanny—’’ 

“Do you think the dear girl fell in love 
with sty hair F’ 1 asked, savagely. 
“Qoandeeoy’* said the widow, leaving 


I dressed hurriedly with my friend’s as¬ 
sistance, and jamming my hat over my 
eyes, was about to leave tbe apartment 
when Woodard stopped me with the ques¬ 
tion, “ Hadn't I better get you a wig?” 

“No, ni go to my Fanny as I am. Re¬ 
member, ‘ Love looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind.’ ” And so saying, I 
strode out of the house and walked proudly 
down the street, conscious of the fact, but 
too savage to care if hundreds of eye:* wei e 
looking at me. 

Yes, there were heads at every window, 
for the news of the horrible outrage had 
spread from one end of Yazoo to the other, 
and Fanny had been one of the first to hear 
of it. 

When I reached Mrs. Cordwell’s door I 
tarried not to ring the bell, for that had 
long ceased to be customaiy with me. No, 
1 marched boldly into the house and en¬ 
tered the drawing-room unannounced. 
Fanny stood before me, but she did not 
speak, she did not move. 

Yoa might have thought a form of wax, 
Wrought to the very life, was there, 

So 6 tm Bho was, 80 pale, so fair.’’ 

“O Fanny, darling, speak to me I” I 
cried, extending my arms to embrace 
her. 

Then she started, she shrieked. Her 
mother rushed into the room and caught 
her daughter in her arms, and then they 
both screamed in concert. 

“O Fanny, dearest, don’t yell sol My 
hair will grow again, and my face will re¬ 
sume its original color, before our honey¬ 
moon is over,” I pleaded. 

“GoI go!” she screamed. “I can’t 
marry such a fright. Go, and let your hair 
grow if it will.” 

“ But we must be married to-day, dear¬ 
est,” I urged. 

She gave one very scrutinizing glance at 
my face aud at my hairless cranium, and 
then she covered her face with her hands. 

“ No, no, I—I really can’t marry you to¬ 
day. I—” she took one more peep at my 
shaved head—“ I renounce you forever. 
Adieu.” 

Then she left the room, and I left the 
house. Returning slowly to my boarding¬ 
house, I met Elizabeth at the door. A 
world of pity beamed in her dark eyes. 

“ Is the wedding postponed ?” she asked, 
observing my sorrowful countenance. 

“Yes—worse. She has discarded me 
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altogether. No woman will marry mo now, 
and to-morrow I shall be a poor man/’ I 
answered, jamming my head against the 
door in a rage. 

“Are you sure that no woman will marry 
you, Washington?” Elizabeth asked; and 
her melodious voice was more musical 
than ever. 

I looked down into her beautiful dark 
eyes. My heart gave one terrible thump as 
1 asked: 

“ Will you?” 

“ Yes, Washington.” 


I pressed her to my heart, and she kissed 
my shaved head. 

“The wedding shall take place this 
afternoon,” I said. 

“Yes, love.” 

Again wo embraced. 

And now the reader knows why 1 married 
the widow. And although I’ve only been 
married twenty-four hours, I’ve thought 
several times since the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, what a fool I was not to have mar¬ 
ried her long ago, and in my hairy without 
the fear of my uncle’s will before me. 


THE MOTHER’S WARNING. 

DY Mils. M. J: CALDWELL. 


So you’re^oing on your journey? 
Well, dear, I wish you joy; 

But, while you wander from our roof, 
Touch not a drop, my boy— 

Touch not a drop of that w'hich blights 
So many in our day; 

Ah I scorn the poison-mingled cup, 
Whale’er your mates may say. 

Your mother is your truest friend, 

Ay, next to God is she; 

Ah I heed the warning voice, I pray, 
Wherever you may be. 

It seems but a brief time, my boy. 
Since on my bended knee 

I taught you to repeat the prayer 
“ Our Father,” after me. 

Yet it was many years ago. 

Ah I many years, my boy; 

And you unto my lonely heart 
Have been a constant joy. 

Now God has willed that for a time 
Our paths lie far apart. 

So ne’er forget how fond I bear 
Your image in my heart. 

And what I know of sunshine bright. 
Yes, every ray of joy 
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Which lights upon iny lonely path, 

Shall be my absent boy. 

Your cheeks are dyed with health’s own. 
glow, 

With truth your eyes seek mine; 

I cannot bear to think some day 
They’ll wear the stamp of wine. 

Come, promise me the lips which prea» 
Mine own good-by to-day. 

Shall be as j)ure when you return 
To mother’s home, I pray. 
««««*«• 

It may be we may never meet 
Within this hallowed place. 

Your mother’s eyes on earth again 
May never see your face; 

And I to-night would pray, my boy, 

“Our Father,” we might not. 

Did I—could I—one moment think 
You would return a sot 

I’ll wipe away the gathering tears— 

How childish I have grown I 
Your vacant chair will haunt me long 
When I shall sit alone. 

But you’re ready for your journey— 

Both hands—I wish you joy; 

Remember mother’s parting words, 

Touch not a drop, my boy. 
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aRKALD’S TEMPTATION. 


BY M. T. CALDOB. 


OHAPTEBL 

"IteT’BB fta different as light and dark- 
mil or winter and summer. To this day» 
Isaa't make It seem natural that they 
ihoiild be father and son.*’ 

ICn. Murdoch, the housekeeper at 
Whaniley Lodge, paused from her steady 
sewingi at the close of tliis little speech, 
aod| with the shining point of her needle 
piriiad in somewhat ominous proximity to 
hsr queer little tum-up nose, gave two or 
time dgniflcant nods, by way of giving due 
emiAasls to her speech. 

Her oheery gray eyes were fixed away 
from the comfortable sitting-room, out 
tiiiou|jh the cool drapery of vine branches 
fastooning the window by which she sat, 
upon the smooth green lawn, where two 
hgiiras were pacing, side by side. 

A toll, angular, shambling-gaited man 
was the elder, with a cold, dry, rasping 
look' about him, which inevitably warded 
off, as with an icy hand, the gazer’s hope 
of sympathy, or fellowship, or cordiality— 
anything^ In short, except the strictest 
Justice. 

His TOiy flesh seemed withered and dried 
upon his bones—woru, perhaps, by the in- 
cessant friction of the restless, uneasy, dis- 
eontanted spirit which looked out warily 
from the small, deep-set, and piercing 
biadt^es. Short thick masses of iron- 
gray hair stood out on either side of the 
tall peaked forehead; the nose was hooked, 
like the beak of a bird of prey; the lips 
stnight, grim, resolu^. An iron man, one 
who moved straight on bis course, and 
Isvelled whatever obstacles lay in bis way. 
fbrthia trait, one indeed could not Look 
upon him without involuntary rospect. But 
etetion—^it was a very absurdity to couple 
the thought of anything endearing with 
the idea of Squire James Wham ley, tho 
wealthy retired barrister, whose subtle 
penetratioirand dogged obstinacy in foliow- 
iag up a clue had given him a fame, which, 
fieia back, had been almost sufficient guar- 
euty for whatever case he undertook. 

Hie sUU held a prominent position in the 
eeuBlj, notwithstanding he had retired 
Imei the her, and his sharp wits and keen 


insight into humau nature gave him a high 
reputation for wisdom and shrewdness, 
which were often called into use for public 
matters. For this, and for the sake of the 
generous fortune ho had amassed, he com¬ 
manded, as I said before, the respect and 
esteem of the neighborhood. 

He had married, somewhat late in life, a 
timid, shrinking orphan, who had been left 
as a ward to his care, by a client for whom 
he had gained an important lawsuit. Ac¬ 
quaintances had marvelled at this singular 
match; but no one who had witnessed the 
quiet but invincible control which the 
guardian of her property exercised over the 
timid, yielding girl, wondered that blue¬ 
eyed Mary Wilson could not find courage 
enough to refuse the offer of a suitor twice 
her years in age. She did not live long 
after the marriage. She had never been 
gay and blithe, like other girls; but after 
she became Mrs. Whariilcy she was still 
more quiet, and meek, and grave. She 
glided around upon her household duties 
as noiselessly as a ghost; and she grew as 
pale, and almost as impalpable. Day by 
day wasting slowly and surely; “ never see¬ 
ing a well day,” as Mrs. Murdoch phrased 
it, from tho time of her son’s birth, she 
only lived to see the wee whito feet of the 
baby boy go toddling over the house with 
a sturdy strength which mocked her own 
feeble footfalls, and then the doting moth¬ 
er’s fond eyes closed softly and forever, for 
the earthly life, upon the sweet cherub faco 
of her darling. Closed contentedly, too. 
The warm-hearted housekeeper would tell 
of it with an awed look in her eyes, a qua¬ 
ver in her voice—^just how before she sank 
away, the dying mother crossed her two 
w'asted hands upon tho curly head lying 
against her pillow, and w'hispered, softly: 

” It is better so, my lamb. Your mother 
is too weak, and timid, and doubting, to be 
a sure guide for such tender feet. She will 
kneel in the heavenly courts, and pray for 
you there, and watch over and guard you 
from evil, by tho wondrous Hpcll of that 
unseen land.” 

And, as if beneath some such tender be¬ 
nign influence, Gerald Whamley had growi^ 
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np into a handsome, manly, generous- 
hearted youth, gay of heart and blithe of 
tongue, the favorite and delight of what¬ 
ever circle he entered. 

This son of a stern, cold, hard man, a 
tyrant in disposition, a selfish miser, except 
as the fear of the world’s contempt re¬ 
strained him, and of a timid, melancholy, 
spiritless mother, grew up a wonder and 
marvel to all who had known the parents 
intimately. Free-hearted and generous to 
a fault, quick in sympathy and affection, 
frank, unreserved, buoyant, Gerald was one 
of the most delightful companions, the 
most valued and trusted friends. 

It was he, walking now beside his father, 
with that elastic step, that graceful erect 
form, that handsome happy face and cheery 
smile. A contrast indeed 1 

Mrs. Murdoch returned to her seam, and 
continued, with a little sigh: 

“ It is a mercy, indeed, for us all that the 
young master has pleasanter ways than his 
father! Dear heart! how lonesome it is 
when he’s away to the college! and how 
we all brighten up when the vacation is 
coming! There isn’t one of us but would 
do anything for him; and as for mo, I think 
I should break my heart if any harm hap¬ 
pened to him. But then you know it’s 
rather different with me.. It almost makes 
me a kind of mother, that promise I made 
to the poor dying woman to watch over 
him, and save him from harm as much as 
lay in my power. Bless his honest heart! 
it’s only a pleasant straight course he’s 
taken, so far. Everybody has loved him 
and cared for him, and he has had no mind 
to walk in evil ways. I own I’ve feared 
for him, since he went to college. It’s bad 
doings and wild actions he must see there; 
and he’s so free-hearted, and so ready to 
follow anybody’s lead for a little sport, that 
I didn’t know but we should hear of him 
in mischief; but it’s only good we’ve heard 
thus far.” 

“ I have heard that the young men there 
were very wild, and many of them reckless¬ 
ly unprincipled,” answered her companion, 
for the first time interrupting the house- 
keepei-’s garrulity. 

The speaker, a clear-eyed, sweet-looking 
young girl, daintily robed in a white cam¬ 
bric morning-dress with pink ribbon trim¬ 
mings, was looking thoughtfully through 
the open window, to the pacing figures on 
the lawn, and in a moment she added: 


** But one cannot think of Mr. Gerald’s 
going wrong, with so wise and sagacious a 
guide as his father.” 

Mrs. Murdoch shook her head, slowly. 

“ There’s where the trouble will come 
from, if ever Mr. Gerald’s dear careless 
feet make a slip. You see they are so dif¬ 
ferent. The master will never understand 
the temptations before Gerald, because to 
his disposition they were not in the least 
enticing. There is an honorable generosity 
towards his friends, too, which may lead 
our dear boy into trouble, and even disgrace. 
And Squire Whamley is a terrible man 
when he is aroused. Miss Ada. He is one 
of your iron men, thinking more of meting 
out just the law to the sinful, than of being 
tender and forbearing, lest he drive the 
erring deeper into the pit. He is strictly 
just himself, one must own that. He keeps 
to the letter of kind and upright dealing, 
but O, he woefully misses the spirit, some¬ 
times ! After all, the blessed New Testa¬ 
ment shows us, better than justice is mer¬ 
cy, and charity, and love.” 

Good Mrs. Murdoch laid down her needle, 
folded up the napkin she had been hem¬ 
ming, and looked over her spectacles with 
a gentle smile, Into the fair face before her. 

“You are right, dear Mrs. Murdoch,” 
answered Ada Willoughby, with sudden 
fervor. “ What a dreary desert would this 
world become, if only Justice, with her un¬ 
erring but oftentimes pitiless balance, 
reigned supreme! AVe are so weak and sin¬ 
ful, the very best of us, it is hard, indeed, 
if we refuse sympathy to those who fall into 
the snares and pitfalls of the world.” 

“ Squire Wharnley will do it. He would 
turn Gerald away like a stray dog, if once 
he disobeyed his commands, or in any way 
excited his displeasure. That is why 1 
tremble over it so much, whenever I got to 
fancying such a woeful happening as that 
Gerald should get mixed up in any wild 
frolic.” 

“What! do you mean that he could be 
so inexorable with this only child of his? 
O Mrs. Murdoch, I cannot credit you! He 
must be very fond of his son. Why, he is 
all he has in the world.” 

“ He is as fond of him as lies in bis na¬ 
ture. He is proud of Gerald, fcoside; but 
ho will not bear with any grave fault of his, 
no, not a single day or hour. I know my 
master well. Miss Ada. I have lived with 
him ever since Mrs. Wharnley was taken 
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loarijiind tii«tTU?*tvwty-one years this 

‘10m WdlOQghby caught, her breath a 
imr?oiulyf You quite frighten me, 
ihi. Hhidoclu 1 must he wary myself, for 
hthw unlimited control of my movements 
W^l am twenty-one, and that is a long 
my oiL How much sorrow it might canse 
■a^ il, by miachance, 1 offended him 1 Aly 
poor fattier had the utmost confidence in 
Ubl I know how. much he admired and 
mpccted him.” 

* 1 beg,your .pardon, Hiss Ada. I forgot 
•U about that he was your guardian. You 
MB it is such a new thing, your coming 
hoe. But there’s no fear for you. In the 
first place, how could you offend him? 
And ttii.en besides,. he could not mako a beg- 
prof you. He must fulfil his trust as 
foardian to the property, if not to you; and 
vhen you'ie free, it will be yours, beyond 
anybody’s meddling. Now it isn’t so with 
lUster Gerald . His poor weak mother gave 
her property. all to her husband, when he 
aikad for it, to make some great investment, 
and thera it is, where her son can never 
have 11^ If hia father has a mind to keep it 
from him. Don’t fret over what I have 
Mid. lliM Ada. There’s not the first reason 
for you to be troubled ; and 1 ought to be 
uhamed for being such a dismal croaker 
pKIl now, when the old place is brightened 
np by two gey young faces, like yours and 
Kaster Gerald’a.. It’s a rare, treat, indeed. 
Abl Ifaster Gerald has spied you out; he 
k coming 41111 way. Say now, Hiss Ada, 
in the line city where you have.been living, 
Ncr you ever a pleasanter-looking young 
■an than .our young master ?” 

Ada Willoughby laughed merrily at, this 
tpp^. and, aa presently the handsome 
beyiah face was thrust into the.window— 
<ke.iunny blue eyes and smiling. red lips 
■eny and gay enough to have answered 
for a portrait of Alcibiades, fitly framed for 
Hdi a presentation in the cool green bor¬ 
der of vine leaves— she blushed a little at 
ftebonesthonsekeeper’s home question. 

‘^IOm Willoughby, bow con you sit in 
fUidoee room of Hrs. Hurdoch’s when it 
b Mch a delicious day? All Nature is 
. ihdBome, and calling everybody to come 
Ml Join her glee. What will you have, a 
MDtar.on the pony, a rido in the open car- 
or a nice cool row down the lake ? I 
Ml at your aervice, on condition that you 
6 


will come out of doors,.and promise to be 
happy.” 

the lake, by all means 1 unless^ inr 
deed, it will be tiresome for you to row»”‘ 

** Wbat are these stout arms of mine good; 
for, if not to do a little work now and thorn?. 
Rowing Is my delight. Don’t you know 
the fellows in my boat boast of my stroke ? 
We h 0 .ve famous rows, we collegians.” 

come in a moment, lam sural 
shall enjoy it beyond all the others.” 

“Don’t come to the boat in that snowy 
dress, I beg of you. It will spoil my comr 
fort to be obliged to watch the spray from 
the oar. I wont promise not to give you.a 
little shower now and then, and you. know 
it’s only the lilies can stand the pelting ol 
the water and keep fresh and unsullied.” 

“ I’ve a mind to try it. You may splash 
to your heart’s content; there’s no harjn 
to come of it, except delivering the dress a 
little sooner to Lucille’s getting up, and.it 
always comes out from her adroit French 
fingers more exquisite than at first.” 

She disappeared, and the young man, 
leaning against the window-frame, contin¬ 
ued talking cheerily to the housekeeper. 

“But, Mr. Gerald,” interrupted she, 
“ this is a nice sweet young lady, this new 
ward of your father’s; don’t you think so ?” 

“ A very pleasant girl, Mrs. Murdoch. 1 
was greatly relieved that she did not turn 
out a demure, frightened, lachrymose 
schoolgirl, nor a stiff solemn prig. The. 
poor thing will have a lonesome time of. it 
when I am gone, unless you or my father 
turn hoydenish, and give her a romp now 
and then; an unlikely relief, I’m afraid.” 

“ Ah, she’s just as merry-hearted as you. 
Master Gerald. It makes me ache, some¬ 
times, thinking bow hard it will be lor 
such blithe spirits to come into the 
shadow.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
and made a comical grimace. 

Does the eartli refuse this glorious sun¬ 
shine, because by-and-by are coming, the 
cold rains and the drifting snows? I wont 
go ahead, to meet trouble half way. Fll 
be happy while 1 can, thinking there’s none 
in sight.” 

“The Lord send It may always be as 
bright for you I” murmured the old house¬ 
keeper, with dimmed eyes, as the youth 
turned hastily to meet the graceful girl who 
came tripping lightly down the steps of thcj 
side door. 
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She bad thrown a thin sea-green shawl 
around her white dress, and tied on a straw 
hat fluttering with green ribbons. The 
shining waves of hair beneath the jaunty 
straw brim, the clear untroubled eyes, the 
delicately-flushed cheeks, and the cool 
white cambric dress, with here and there 
a glimpse of the pink bows, made a pretty 
picture, as Gerald fixed her comfortably in 
the stern of his little boat. 

“I declare. Miss Willoughby, you^re not 
so much unlike the water-lily, after all, 
with that glossy green shawl, and the white 
dress, and the little twinkle of rose color. 
I assure you, you look exceedingly nice in 
my boat,’^ said he, as he pushed off from 
the shore. 

Ada Willoughby smiled in response. She 
did not express aloud her inward comment, 
that the lithe, erect, graceful figure at the 
oars, with its eager animated face, was, in 
its way, a picture for which she could find 
no symbol grand enough. 

It was a happy day for these fresh young 
spirits. Mrs. Murdoch watched them from 
the drawing-room window, coming up the 
walk on their return. Squire Wharnley, 
catching her pleased smile, bent forward 
from his newspaper, and followed her eyes, 
and a thoughtful look settled upon his face. 

Gerald had her hat and shawl on his 
arm, and was looking eagerly into her face, 
which was turned toward him, bright with 
smiling attention. Their mingling voices, 
clear and musical, floated forward before 
their lagging footsteps. 

The grim master of Wharnley Lodge 
watched them closely, conscious, mean¬ 
while, of Mrs. Murdoch’s curious observa¬ 
tion. 

“ Well,” said he, as if in answer to a 
question of hers, startling the worthy wo¬ 
man so that she nearly dropped the picture 
she was dusting, 1 suppose it is natural 
they should take to each other. I have no 
objection. She seems a good sensible girl. 
Her property will treble under my manage¬ 
ment, before she comes of age, and it is 
already a snug fortune.” 

Mrs. Murdoch smiled with an air of great 
relief. Her master turned, with a wonder¬ 
fully happy face, to meet the young people. 
It was only a continuation of their sunshine, 
and they entered merrily. 


CHAPTER II. 

Six months later, and before one of the 
university buildings, in the quaint pret^ 
town toward which goes the yearning 
thought of many and many a famousjman, 
as he recalls the pleasant memories of his 
Alma Materj was gathered a little knot of 
young men, conversing in low and sup¬ 
pressed tones, but with eyes and gestures 
plainly betraying deep excitement. A tall 
sedate man came slowly down the street, 
and the young men eyed him anxiously. 

“ It’s all up with us, boys,” said a blue¬ 
eyed youth, tossing back a curly mass of 
fair hair from his forehead. “ 1 can see 
well enough, by the old fellow's face, what 
has been the verdict. Didn’t you see how 
black a frown drew down those bushy eye¬ 
brows of his? We’ve all got to march, 
that’s positive. If we don’t get expelled 
instead of suspended, we may count it clear 
gain.” 

“Confound their sanctimonious gruff¬ 
ness!” growled another. “What do they 
expect? that young fellows like us are to 
go without any fun, whilst digging into 
their musty old books?” 

Gerald Wharnley had stood a little apart 
from the others, and though he had given 
keen attention to their conversation, he 
had not joined in it until now. 

“ It was miserable fun, MacPherson. I 
don’t need this forlorn denouement to prove 
it to me. If it hadn’t been that your wine 
took away all my good sense, I should have 
been ashamed at the very idea of it. My 
bitterest humiliation comes from the con¬ 
tempt I feel for my own folly. Don’t try 
to excuse the disgraceful affair in my pres¬ 
ence,” said ho, in a bitter tone. 

“Ho, ho! Here’s Wharnley, ready for 
the penitent’s seat at a confessional. I wish 
the worshipful faculty might put upon him 
all the punishment, since ho is so ready to 
acknowledge his guilt,” sneered the pre¬ 
vious speaker. “ For my part, I am not 
aware of transgressing the old customs in 
the least. Didn’t we stand our chance of 
hazing, when we were freshmen? and 
haven’t we a right to take our share of the 
fun, when the turn comes to us? Besides, 
we have only served the poor little country 
sprig a good turn. We’ve taken out of him, 
not only the self-esteem be brought from 
the village academy, but the verdancy of 
his rustic home.” 

“ For shame, MacPherson 1” returned 
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^enld, indlgnaDtly. Don’t you kuow we 
wy thank Heaven’s mercy that the life 
was not taken out of him, too ? He’s been 
oafliig all night in a delirious fever, and the 
4ootor aajB it is an even chance whether 
.Us delicate constitution will get tlirough it 
or noL” 

Something of the horror of his tone was 
lattected on the faces of the thoughtless 
young men, who eyed each other ruefully. 

-‘•You don’t say so, Gerald!” ‘‘By 
Oeorge I that’s too bad!” “ It’s a bad busi- 
aoas, that’s a factT’ was echoed around 
Jiim. 

Gerald Whomley’s voice trembled, as he 
npiled, I know it is so, because 1 have 
been taking care of him all night. His 
mother has just arrived. I tell you, boys 
If yon had seen her anguish when he did 
not know her, in answer to her piteous cn- 
iteades, you would agree to the worst the 
faculty can say about this accursed hazing.” 

’’Poehl the fellow was sick before, I 
haven’t a doubt of it,” said MaePherson, 
the only one who still attempted to brave 
oat the allair. I don’t see what it has to 
do with ns, because the fever has taken 
hold of him.” 

” It has everything to do with us,” replied 
Gerald, in a deep stern voice. “It is the 
nsoltof onr wanton cruelty—the natural 
effect offright and that icy cold bath,upon a 
dolieate constitution. If he dies, I, for one, 
ahali feel myself his murderer. And 1 was 
not the ringleader, MaePherson. 1 think 
I had wit enough to remonstrate against 
the hath.” 

Araeful silence fell upon the young men, 
and one by one they separated, and went 
away to their rooms, terribly disconcerted 
by this unlooked-for result of a night’s 
frolic. To be called together again in a 
few hoars, to undergo the dreaded ordeal 
of the president’s severe reproof, and learn 
of their suspension from the college. 

It was very Utile like the hilarious, frolic- 
half-craied band which bad made 
thsir dreaded raid on the quiet room of the 
liathman—this slow, cre8tfallen,ruef ul pro- 
tamion which emerged from the presi- 
daot’a room. A few made feeble attempts 
at noDChalance and indifference, but only 
HaePheraon, a fiery-spirited, indolent 
jeong Southerner, really felt the punish- 
mmt imdeserved, and no inward accusa- 
fhna to render the catastrophe still more 
iKeleiable. 


“ It will save us a deal of lagging and 
hard work, lads,’ said he, with a careless 
whistle. “ I’m off for livelier scenesLhan 
this. Thanks to all these wise professors, 
I shan’t have to touch a book for a good 
while.” 

Gerald Wham ley looked after him as he 
went swaggering down the street, and his 
lip trembled as he muttered, fiercely: 

“And I have allowed a heartless wretch 
like that to lead mo into a course which 
has tarnished my good name, nearly ruined 
my prospects, and for aught I know, endan¬ 
gered all the hopes I hold dearest! O fool 
and blind 1 But it is a lesson I shall never 
forget. What will my father say? How 
will Ada receive this humiliating announce¬ 
ment ?” 

He wrung his hands, and, pulling his cap 
over his eyes, darted down a narrow alley, 
to escape meeting one of his acquaintances, 
who was coming toward him with a cheery 
genial smile. The latter followed him, 
however, and calling after him, compelled 
him to turn reluctantly toward him. 

“ A letter for you, Wharnley. It has just 
arrived, by private hands. From home, I 
presume. Don't look so ghastly, manl 
You’ll get the governor’s lecture, no doubt; 
but I’ll wager it ends with the paternal 
blessing. Why, there isn’t one of the others 
stands half your chance. An only sou, the 
sole heir to a goodly estate—of cour.se you’ll 
be forgiven at once.” 

Gerald Wharnley shut down his teeth 
savagely against his whitening lip, to keep 
back a groan. 

“ Don’t talk, just now. Brown. I know 
you mean the best, but 1 can’t bear it,” 
cried he, hastily snatching away the letter, 
aud glancing shiveringly at his father’s 
bold familiar writing. 

1 don’t want to torment you, Gerald, 
but you are taking this thing to heart in an 
entirely uucallcd-for way. You couldn’t 
look any more guilty, if you had commited 
murder.” 

“ It might have been that. 1 kuow, now, 
just how wicked and cruel was our frenzied 
sport with that poor fellow. He’s better 
this morning; I thank Heaven for thatl” 

“ His mother is poor, too, I understand. 
We’re going to start a subscription to pay 
her expenses and the doctor’s bill.” 

•* There’s no need. I emptied my purse 
into her lap last night; it was enough for 
all her needs, I think. Now let me go.’ 
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Holding the still unopened letter in his 
hand, Gerald Wharnley turned away, and 
walked slowly on towards a little grove at 
the end of the village. Once safe in that 
solitude, be threw himself upon the mossy 
ground, and tore open the seal. He 
glanced over the bold handwriting, as if to 
gain some hint of its purport, and then 
beginning again, read every word slowly 
and firmly. 

There was less agitation in his face, 
now that the blow had actually fallen. A 
certain firm determined resignation took 
away the careless boyish look, but left a 
grave manliness scarcely less becoming. 
He folded the letter deliberately. 

“Well, my forebodings were not without 
cause. He is fearfully incensed. That 
hateful newspaper paragraph has made for 
me just the mischief I expected. 1 cannot 
wonder that he is indignant to see my name 
printed there in full, as a malicious, will¬ 
ful, disgraced rowdy. I cannot blame him 
for his anger; but it is my first offence, 
and he might take my promise that it will 
be my last, instead of turning me so re¬ 
lentlessly from his home and affections. I 
cannot believe that he will continue so 
angry when he has received my letter, tell¬ 
ing him just the truth of the whole matter. 
Ada will intercede for me, unless—O, I 
dai^e not picture her grief and resentment! 
I will try to be calm and hopeful. 1 will 
wait till they receive my letters; then 1 can 
decide upon my future course.” 

Saying which, with the most composed 
manner he had been able to assume since 
the disgraceful frolic, the young man rose 
to his feet, and walked slowly back to his 
boarding-place. On his way he met the 
president of the college, who paused, and, 
seeing his shame-flushed face and drooping 
head, said, kindly: 

“ We are all very sorry for you, Wharn¬ 
ley; not only because you are so general 
a favorite, but that it is your first offence. 
But the affair is of too grave a character to 
be passed by. I trust the lesson will be 
salutary for you, and that you will come 
back after this suspension better fitted to 
r.esist the temptations these wild young 
men can offer to your genial, social dispo¬ 
sition. 1 have written as favorably as I 
could to your father.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is 
bitter enough to last me a lifetime.” 

“ The poor laers mother is full of pity 


for you, while she has only anger for tliei* 
others. You have promptly acknowledged 
your fault, and done your best toward re¬ 
pairing the mischief. I wish we could have 
spared you the suspension; but after that 
hasty article in the daily paper, it would 
look partial and ill-advised.” 

“ I deserve it,” answered Gerald, rue¬ 
fully, “ and I bear it as a merited penance,, 
if only my father will forgive me.” 

“ I will write again, as favorably as I feel 
toward you.” 

“ You are very kind. I will never try 
your patience again, if I return to tlie^ 
college.” 

“ Of course you will return.” 

Gerald did not express the convictiom 
which weighed heavily on his mind, that, 
this assertion was a hopeless one, but 
passed on. 

Another day, and his doubts were all put 
at rest, by the certainty of his doom. His 
father sent back the letter he had written, 
with the seal unbroken. 

“You are no son of mine, hencefor¬ 
ward,” wrote he. “As you have sowed, so 
may you reap. As guardian of Miss Ada 
Willoughby, I likewise forbid all commu¬ 
nication with her. What debts you have 
contracted before this date, I shall pay, as 
becomes an honorable man of business. 
After this, I shall not be responsible for 
even the crust which keeps you from starv¬ 
ing. Your name is a forbidden sound lit 
this house.” 

“ Pitiless, inexorable .f” muttered Grerald, 
as his eye flashed, and his pallid cheek took, 
a momentary glow of indignation. “ Has 
he no particle of affection ? no human com¬ 
miseration for a soul thus set adrift from, 
evei-ything that can hold it away from the 
whirlpool of sin ? Truly I am now to com¬ 
mence the world on my own account. 1 
have nothing to aid me, my purse is empty. 

I am glad that poor widow had the money 
while it was in my power to give it. 1 will 
not even ha^e his name, since he holdti 
that my actions fling disgrace upon it.” 

He had never looked handsomer, more 
like a hero than now, when he stood with, 
folded arms, glittering eyes and pale stern 
face. 

“ This grievous reverse shall not crush 
me. I will show him that there is the 
spirit of a man within me. I am youns: 
and strong. Shall I bewail this experience 
like a weak woman? It is a dreary thin? 
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to stand miona ; but I think there is that 
uithin me can rise above despondency and 
<ue ll manfully. There is but one course 
before me; I must find some situation in 
-which to earn my daily bread. 1 must go 
away from here at once. O, if there had 
only come one single encouraging word 
from Ada I” 

• He smothered the groan which accom¬ 
panied the last words, and walked to and 

fro fiercely. 

“ She forsakes me, too. She joins my 
father in his resentment, or I should have 
received a line, a word, in answer to that 
appealing letter of mine. So perish all my 
fondest hopes 1 Beggared in fortune, ex¬ 
iled from home, wrecked in love! And 
yet, I will not be crushed. There is that 
within me shall rise above it all.” 

Clinging almost fiercely to this dauntless 
moluUon, Gerald Wharnley went away 
from the pleasant little town, from the 
Abna ifoier which thrust him forth, into 
the bosy, harrying, selfish world, to seek a 
piaee there for his young arm to work. 
AlackI he little dreamed of the heart- 
wearing, disheartening ordeal before him. 
He gave his name fearlessly at first, until 
heaawthe snspicion and discouragement 
It produced. 

** What, a son of the rich Lawyer Wharn¬ 
ley, and tamed adrift in this style I You 
are no aafe character for any one else to 
harbor, if so bad that your own father 
tuna you off,” said one after another; and 
tamad a deaf ear to his explauations and 
apdloglea. 

He soon grew weary of the fruitless at¬ 
tempt, and presently, though with a hot 
cheek and faltering vcice, gave his name 
as Geoffrey Gerald. Then came inquiries 
eoneeming his references and abilities. 
He had no references. Give him a trial, 
and he would show what he could do, an¬ 
swered he, boldly, lie felt the keen in* 
'gniaitive eyes glancing over his tender 
white hands, his genteel clothing, the un¬ 
mistakable look which betrays luxurious 
nortara and habits, and knew well enough 
why he received, everywhere, such persist¬ 
ent refusal. 

If his own father turned away from his 
entreaties, how could he expect better of 
Ike heartless, selfish world P Before long, 
the proud s^rit, the stout young heart, died 
within him. He had pawned his watch 
Jeng ago; sold every little trinket, all his 


superfluous clothing, and still be was with¬ 
out a permanent situation—only enabled, 
here and there, now and then, to earn a 
meagre pittance, wherewith to keep away 
the gaunt wolf of poverty. He grew reck¬ 
less and hitter. In an evil hour he came 
across MaePherson. Gay, brilliant, lavish 
with the income forwarded him from the 
far-away cotton-fields and rice swamps of 
the South, the young aristocrat’s company 
gave a sort of respectability to his appear¬ 
ance, which his rapidly-diminishing re¬ 
sources could not bestow. He was kind 
and generous in his ways; and poor Gerald 
had grown greedily hungry even for such 
little show of friendship as his old com¬ 
rade could give. MaePherson, dully con¬ 
scious of his own instrumentality in bring¬ 
ing about such woeful result for his com¬ 
panion and classmate, made a sort of pro¬ 
tege of him, invited him to sumptuous din¬ 
ners, drove him along the race-course with 
his matchless horses, coaxed or bullied 
him to have recourse to billiards and wine, 
to drown his cares, and kept him near him 
by the oft-reiterated promise to provide 
him with a good situation in which be 
might earn an honest living. The good 
honest heart of the youth loathed this mis¬ 
erable life, yet lie had no power to turn 
away from the only hope held out to him. 
Gerald was standing upon the very brink 
of ruin. Where was the friendly hand to 
snatch him back? Where, O where was 
the angel whisper to warn him of his fatal 
position ? 

At Wharnley Lodge the stem old father 
sat gloomily gloating over his own invinci¬ 
ble rectitude, his impartial justice, his 
swift rebuke for evil—and at the door of a 
gambling-house, in the dissolute city, his 
distracted sou stood, irresolute and dizzy, 
driven thither by the harsh decree over 
which the grim old lawyer exulted. 

For the crisis came to Gerald speedily. 
MaePherson grew tired of his sombre com¬ 
pany. He had, moreover, become himself 
seriously embarrassed, by bis reckless ex¬ 
penditure, and was quite ready to shake off 
til is poverty-stricken comrade. 

He did not care to part unkindly, or with¬ 
out the show of patronage he hud hitherto 
kept up. He looked around, therefore, and 
laid before Gerald the proffered employ¬ 
ment. It would replenish bis empty purse, 
and put him in the way of future advance¬ 
ment. Gerald saw that at a glance; but he 
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saw, also, with a deadly sickness at the 
heart, that it would lose him his good 
jiame, and steep his soul in guilt—that it 
was work no honorable man would soil his 
hands in touching. He faltered out his 
scruples, and MacPherson laughed them to 
scorn. 

‘'Pooh, lad, that is stuff, utter nonsense I 
Haven’t you come to see that it is just as a 
inau’s purse is lined that he stands in the 
world’s respect? See what a poor devil 
you are now, and remember how you were 
courted and admired when you were heir 
to the old governor’s snug pile I Be rich, 
and you will be successful, and honored, 
and applauded. You can quit the business 
as soon as you are on a safe footing. I 
have hard enough work to get the chance 
for you; I thought you’d be eternally grate¬ 
ful to me. But it’s all of a piece—the in¬ 
gratitude of the world. Pm a little down 
myself; I positively can’t help you another 
dime.” 

“I will decide to-night,” answered Ger¬ 
ald, wondering if the voice which brought 
the slow W’ords through his dry parched 
throat could be the same to which Ada 
Willoughby had once so tenderly respond¬ 
ed, which generous comrades had ever 
gladly hailed, which poor Mrs. Murdoch 
had many a time declared to him was bet¬ 
ter than music in her ears. 

MacPherson yielded to his whim. He 
did not ask him to accompany him to din¬ 
ner or to supper. If he thought a famished 
stomach would aid his designs, he betrayed 
no such hint to Gerald. 

The unhappy youth found his way like a 
blind man, groping and staggering, to the 
miserable attic which he had called his 
home. He sat down at the table, and 
dropped his aching head upon his crossed 
arms. 

“What can I do?” muttered he. “I 
tried my best to earn an honest living, and 
no one would give me a chance. I cannot 
starve. I would draw water or hew stone, 
gladly enough; but because of the bringing 
up my father gave me, I am looked upon as 
an impostor when I offer my services. Mis¬ 
fortunes accumulate upon me. What shall 
I do? what shall I do? Surely i am justi¬ 
fied in accepting this only opportunity 
offered me.” 

The hours dragged themselves on with a 
torrible slowness, the silence in the room 
had something awful and thrilling. Gerald 


was numbly conscious of the battle going- 
on between the good and evil spirits, for 
the possession of his precious undying soul. 
He glanced around him with nervous shud- 
derings, as though he heard the rustling of 
angel pinions, the heavy tramp of vicious 
hoofs. His cheek gathered a fever spot of 
crimson, in contrast to its deadly white¬ 
ness; his throat grew still more parched; a 
deadly faintness succeeded the pangs of 
hunger. His eyes wandered wildly around 
the wretched apartment. There was noth¬ 
ing left, actually nothing that a Jew would 
advance a dime upon. With a hollow 
groan he dropped his head again; the shad¬ 
ows were lengthening swiftly, and the 
twilight, which comes so abruptly upon the 
narrow streets of the city, gloomed its gray 
into the dismal attic chamber. Suddenly- 
springing to his feet, he seized his hat. 

“Let me go, before I am fairly crazed. 
A man must have food. If the world re* 
fuses it to me in honorable recompense for 
honest toil, 1 must get it as I can.” 

How mournfully the angel pinions waved 
their farewell flight I How demoniac was 
the evil chuckle that seemed to sound with¬ 
in his ears I He glared about him in angry 
terror, and strode forward toward the door. 

At that moment steps were heard on the 
crazy stairs without. One, slow, stumbling, 
agitated—the other, light, swift and eager^ 
The door swung open, and Gerald Wharn- 
ley stood staring blankly at the vision be¬ 
fore him. 

Two women. One dowdyish, and clum¬ 
sy, and coiintrifled, wrapped in a gay plaid 
shawl, the good old face crimson with min¬ 
gled joy and grief; the other, fair, and 
lovely, and gracious enough for the benefi¬ 
cent spirit whose rustling wings stirred 
again to the depths of Gerald’s heart—a 
perfect picture of girlish grace and dainti¬ 
ness. Both fell at his feet, sobbing, in¬ 
coherently : 

“ We have found you I O Gerald, at last 
we have found youl” 

“My blessed boy, my poor dear boy! 
Did you think we joined in his cruelty?” 

“Ada, O Ada!” sobbed Gerald, glancing 
from the girl to his wretched surroundings, 
and hiding his face in his shaking hands. 

She drew them away with her soft fin¬ 
gers, kissing them between the dripping 
tears. 

“ Gerald, Gerald, you are not to blame; 
we know it well enough. O, we have been 
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cnally delved I But we have found it 
oil at ImL We know you have no shadow 
€i guilt upon yon. We shall never fear 
thiL» 

The young man shuddered, and shrank 
swij from the pure hands, the holy inno- 
eat eyes. What if they had come an hour 
later? He sank, half fainting, into a 
diilr. 

Hnu Ifurdoeh had taken a sharp look 
iioand the bare forlorn room, and back to 
the hollow wasted cheeks, the pale lips and 
^OTe^bright eyes. She put the girl away 
rNolaiely, and with her own stout arm* 
lifted up the feeble form. 

“Mr. Gerald, you're sick. You’ve got 
as good ss a fever, this sorrowfui minute. 
And I’m going to take you right home 
with ms, and nurse you up. I shan’t allow 
you to talk much with Ada. Only just to 
hasp your mind peaceable, she may tell you 
how the master kept from her your letters, 
and wouldn’t lot us do anything to find out 
about you. He said you’d grown to be a 
wicked villain ; but we didn't believe that 
— only we were sorely troubled by your not 
writing to us. We know all about it, now, 
ad we^ve hunted you up; and we’re going 
to take cars of you till you are well, and 
then you are to take what we’ve both got, 
ad look out for us. That’s just how it is, 
Mr. Gerald; ao don’t you say another word. 
We’d have a oarriage and take you home, 
lor you will never walk a step in the world, 
with such a tremble as this on you.” 

He wae, indeed, growing too ill to resist 
the worthy woman’s energetic will. He 
dung to Ada’s hand, and whispered: 

Don’t leave me, Ada! But you must 
not tabs me to my father; he will never 
allow it. If 1 die, tell him I forgive him.” 

"AlackP* exclaimed Mrs. Murdoch, ^^he 
will never speak one of his hard words 
■gain; he will never write you another 
cruel letter. He had a shock yesterday 
morning, and the doctor says he will never 
^ek, or know anything again. We found 
leUer among his papers, and started to 
lanich for you. You’re his heir, after all, 
Mr. Gerald, and nobody can unsay it; for 
he tore up the new will the lost thing he 
did before he wa taken.” 

Gerald wm beyond the realizalioii of this 
PM change in his fortunes. The shock 
- iC the abrupt announcement had been too 
WMli.forhim. His head had fallen back 
a cwma Ada’a arm, and her wild frightened 


eyes were peering frantically into his pallid 
insensible face. 

‘‘Poor dear lamb! he’s clear fainted 
away. How shall we ever get him away? 
Sore it must have been his mothei*’s spirit 
put it into our hearts to come to-day, in¬ 
stead of writing to him; for another day, I 
do believe, would have been too late to 
help the fever I” ejaculated Mrs. Murdoch, 
while she was busily chafing the chilly 
hands. 

Ada was too overwhelmed to venture a 
single word. The wretched room, the evi¬ 
dent destitution,had been frightful enough; 
but this illness completed her horror. She 
stood blankly gazing into the inanimate 
face, with a look of utter despair. 

“Find some water, Ada. That is cheap 
enough to be even here. Dear heart I why 
do you stand like a statue ? Sprinkle some 
water in his face, and then he will revive.” 

In a short time they were able, with the 
coachman's help, to take him to the car¬ 
riage. It was decided the wisest course to 
get out, by easy drives, to Wharnley Lodge. 

Accordingly, one sunny afternoon, into 
the presence of a white, stiff, deathly fig¬ 
ure, with drawn mouth and dull meaning¬ 
less eyes, was borne another drooping form 
and pallid face, which was laid on a couch 
beside that of the dying master of Wharn¬ 
ley Lodge. Father and son were face to 
face. 

Gerald’s cheek paled to a still more 
waxy hue, and his eyes overflowed wijLh 
tears, as he bent forward, with clasping 
hands, to seek for one sign of recognition. 
The dull filmy eyes of Squire Wharnley 
turned slowly and questioiiiugly to that 
worn haggard face, from which the boyish 
bloom had been brushed away by the ruth¬ 
less hands of care and grief. A sudden 
flicker of interest brightened the pale pupil; 
there was a convulsive but impotent effort 
for speech; an expression of intense agony, 
of wild yearning, was in those wistful eyes, 
as though they longed to fulfil the office of 
the dumb palsied lips. 

Gerald’s sob shook his whole frame, as 
ho cried, “ O father, father, give me some 
sign to show that you have forgiven me— 
that you are no longer angry with me!” 

The poor distorted lips made their best 
efforts for a smile, the thin crippled fingers 
reached forth feebly. Ada was quick to 
guess his wish. She took Gerald’s hand 
and laid it in that weak clasp. The father 
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smiled again, as his fingers closed over 
those of his son. The peace and content 
dimly revealed by the lips crept upward, 
and gave a tender joy to those still elo¬ 
quent eyes, which, in the days of health 
and strength, they had seldom known. 
They lingered fondly on the young man’s 
face, and then turned appealingly to Ada. 

“ Yes, yes,” sobbed she, I will love him 
—I will care for him—I will try to make 
him happy I” 

Another smile. The effort, the peaceful¬ 
ness and content had wonderful effect 
upon him. The distorted lines were 
smoothed out of the face; that haunting 
look of dumb agony vanished, and left a 
childlike calm. The fingers still clung to 
*the hand of Gerald, but slowly the stiff lids 
•settled over the gazing eyes. The spas- 
"modic breath eased away softly and almost 
imperceptibly. 

“ He is asleep,” said Ada and Gerald, in 
low hushed‘voices. 

“ He is dead T’ said the physician, sol¬ 
emnly. 

“ Heaven be praised, that 1 was brought 
here in time for this scene!” ejaculated 
Gerald, the tears pouring over his thin 
pale cheeks. 

“ It’was only because of these unusual 
circumstances that I consented to so un¬ 
wise a proceeding,” answered the good 
doctor. “ Now you must consent to resign 
yourself to the tender nursing of Mrs. Mur¬ 
doch. Grieve not for this happy release 

• from so pitiful a state as that of your 
father must have been, had he lingered 

• here. 1 am confident that he welcomed 
'the approach of the merciful release. Now 
you must consider your own health, Mr. 
■€terald. And indeed it is a refreshing 
sight to see you here again, and a most be¬ 


neficent chance that brought you in time 
to receive and give peace at this deathbed.” 

“Not chance,” whispered Gerald to 
Ada; “O no, not chance—but a blessed 
interposition of Providence. Some time 
you shall know all you saved me from.” 

Gerald recovered health and strength 
slowly but surely, and was thenceforward 
a firm, staid, reliable man, free from sAl 
those dangerous trails of character, that 
easy, indolent, yielding nature, that com- 
ifiaisant good-humor, which could be drawn 
hither and thither at the caprice of his as¬ 
sociates, or by the will of circumstance. 

Two years after his marriage he had oc¬ 
casion to visit the national capital, and 
while there, he attended, with his wifo,sa 
fashionable levee, given by one of the 
leaders of the ton. In the midst of-the 
gay talk and merry scene, Ada felt him 
start nervously, and saw him shudder in 
horror. She looked around wonderingly, 
but saw only a tall showily-dressed gentle¬ 
man, making his way, with a peculiaiiy 
significant smile, toward them. Her hus¬ 
band drew her hastily away, and did -net 
seem at rest until he had placed the crowd 
between them and the unknown man. 

“ Who was it?” asked Ada, wonderingly. 

“It was one who stood in the place-of 
the arch-tempter himself. Heaven forgive 
him! I cannot think of him without a 
shudder—to be obliged to speak to him 
would, I think, be intolerable. It was Mac- 
Fherson. The sight of him has brought 
before me, with terrible vividness, all the 
particulars of my first temptation. Let us 
go out into the cool air, under the calm 
holy light of the stars, my Ada, and 1 shall 
forget it all, and only remember the dear 
guardian angel who came in time to save 
me.” 


Lazy Bbavbbs. —It is a curious fact that 
among the beavers there are some that are 
lazy, and will not work at all, either to as¬ 
sist in building lodges or dams, or to cut 
down wood for their winter stock. The 
industrious ones beat these idle fellows, 
;:nd drive them away; sometimes cutting 
off parts of their tails, and otherwise injur¬ 
ing them. The “paresaeux” are more 
^•a^^ily caught in traps than the others, and 
the trapper rarely misses one of them. They 
only dig a hole from the water, running 
obliquely from the surface of the ground 


twenty-five or thirty feet, from which they 
emerge, when hungiy, to obtain food, re¬ 
turning to the same hole with the wood 
they procure, to oat the bark. They never 
form dams, and are sometimes to the num¬ 
ber of five or seven together; all are males. 
It is not at all improbable that these unfor¬ 
tunate fellows have, as is the case with the 
males of many species of animals, been en¬ 
gaged in fighting with others of their B6^ 
and after being conquered and driven from 
the lodge, have become idlers from-a-kind 
of necessity. 
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STOBY OF JACK SCOTT AND BESSY SURTEES. 

Br REV. DB. n. 8TANDISH. 


Thx Bcotts are an old and widely diffused 
Border clan. They have had many distin- 
gidahed men amongst them; the greatest 
of all being the illustrious poet and novelist, 
el irboae personal appearance and genial 
diaracter some of us have still an agreeable 
nmembrance. As an active pushing race, 
Am Bcotts have spread far beyond their 
native glens, crossed the Border, and set- 
tied In various parts of Northumberland. 

In the early part of last century, there 
dweltin Bandgate, an old-fashioned thor- 
*oa|liBae near the Tyne, outside Newcastle, 
‘alttnllj of these Scotts, whose occupation 
HyiinObg the barges and coal-traders on 
Iteiifir. They were an industrious de- 
‘Oflltllbt of people, with no pretensions to 
fntllllgr, and as was reasonable, improved 
InielltimistanceB from one generation to 
anotlsir. The family begins to emerge 
'fnai ^obscurity in the person of William 
*8lBMt,*vlbo is apprenticed to a coal-fitter in 
ifewvnMUe. A coal-fitter is a kind of mid- 
WoHnan between the owner of coal-pits and 
db^ipeT S . He purchases the coal, transfers 
Uto baiges called keels, whence it is put 
board ships in the river. The word 
tie], from an old Anglo-Saxon term, signi- 
a barque, is now lost to the general 
^U matu lar, but remains preserved in a pop- 
‘dhC'ballad, Weel may the Keel raw. The 
tMfti also keeps its ground in relation to the 
eoil-baiges on the Tyne, where owners of 
^fcseb are men of considerable substance. 
Hm William Scott we have been speaking 
0^ nee by his steadiness and intelligence 
'to be a coal-fltter and proprietor of keels, 
with numerous keelmen in his employment. 
With a view to keep his men from strag- 
gllBg away among public-houses, he for a 
tiBn kept a house for their special accom¬ 
modation, the sale of beer to them adding 
ee bis ordinary gains. This concern, how¬ 
ever, as not being creditable to a man in 
Ua dourlsbing circumstances, was, after a 
ttme, dropped. From being an owner of 
ksela, be. In due course, became an owner 
eC^thlps, In which capacity few men at- 
Vnedigreater note on the Tyne from New- 
*iaaiieto Shields and Sunderland. 

^ *Blam Scott was married in 1740, to 


a Miss Atkinson of Newcastle. It was a 
happy matrimonial alliance. Besides good 
looks and placid temper, the lady possessed 
an excellent understanding, along with all 
proper domestic accomplishments. A for¬ 
tunate marriage for the owner of keels and 
ships I At the time that a child was about 
to make its appearance, the country was 
thrown into alarm by the rebellion in the 
spring of 1745. A rebel army was advanc¬ 
ing on Tyne. The gates of Newcastle were 
shut and guarded. In a condition which 
made her apprehensive of deeds of violence, 
Mrs. Scott removed to the village of Hey- 
worth, four miles distant, in the county of 
Durham. There she gave birth to a male 
infant; but there was a second child, and, 
in the urgency of the case, a medical prac¬ 
titioner was sent for to Newcastle. It was 
during the night; the gates were closed; 
as delay might be hazardous, the doctor 
was let down over the wall in a basket, and 
he arrived in good time to deliver Mrs. 
Scott of a female child. The boy was 
named William, and we shall soon hear 
more of him. 

It was Mrs. Scott’s destiny to “fall Into 
a family.” Returning to Newcastle after 
the rebellion was over, she again, after a 
time, had twins, a boy and a girl, born on 
the 4th of June (the birthday of George 
m.) 1751. The boy was christened John— 
the John Scott, hero of our story, but who 
almost until middle life was best known by 
his friends as Jack, or Jack Scott. Master 
Jackey was a promising youth while still 
in petticoats, but scarcely more so than his 
brother William, who was from five to six 
years his senior. The two boys had good 
brains. They grew up fond of books, which 
is always a sign of acute intelligence, and 
both had a surprising memory. Of course, 
they had the ordinary unruliness of boys, 
performed pranks, and underwent the flog¬ 
gings at school, which at that time were 
considered a proper academic discipline. 
At the Free Grammar school at Newcastle, 
under the management of the Bcv. Mr. 
Moises, they acquired a sound classical in¬ 
struction, to which they were largely in¬ 
debted for their future advancement. Wil- 
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liam was sent to complete his education at 
Oxford; but the father did not contemplate 
sending Jack thither, considering the line 
of life he was likely to pursue. For one 
thing, Jack was a skilled penman. His 
handwriting was beautiful, and remained 
30 during life. 

Jack was otherwise accomplished. As a 
small, but handsomely made youth of four¬ 
teen, he was one of the best dancers in 
Newcastle. At the dancing-school, he sig¬ 
nalized himself by his gallantry in helping 
the young ladies to put on their dancing- 
shoes, it being according to etiquette in 
those days to render this kind of service, 
and at the same time offer a small bouquet 
of flowers. In this way, Jack Scott grew 
up a beau, and was admired for the grace¬ 
fulness of his manners. On reaching his 
fifteenth year, his father began to think 
what was to be done with him. Nothing 
seemed more suitable than to bring him up 
to his own trade as a coal-fitter. William, 
who, by his excellent abilities, had already 
gained a fellowship, and occupied the posi- 
. lion of a college tutor, did not like the idea 
of seeing his brother Jack a coal-dealer, 
and persuaded his father to send the lad to 
Oxford, where something better could be 
done for him. So, in 1766, Jack goes in the 
fly to Oxford, and is there entered as a 
member of the university. Here he did 
not shine so conspicuously as on the banks 
of the Tyne, and his Northumbrian burr 
was not in his favor. Yet he spent three 
years at college, showed his splendid tal¬ 
ents, and, like his brother, obtained a fel¬ 
lowship. In 1771, he wrote an English 
essay, and gained the prize for doing so— 
a matter of gratulation to the family. 

While everything was going on swim¬ 
mingly for high academic honors, Jack 
Scott, at twenty-one years of age, sacrificed 
all his prospects by a single act. In the 
course of a journey through the north of 
England, he attended church at Sedgefield 
in the county of Durham, and there saw, 
and instantly fell in love with Elizabeth 
Surtees, daughter of a banker in Newcastle. 
Bessy was under the charge of an aunt, to 
whom Jack contrived to procure an intro¬ 
duction, which opened the way for a conver¬ 
sation with the young lady. His fame as a 
prize essayest, united with his handsome 
personal appearance, and black sparkling 
eyes, gave him an advantage which proved 
irresistible. After an acquaintance of but 


a few days. Jack Scott and Bessy had 
pledged their troth to each other. 

Miss Surtees had not yet come out. This 
important affair in a young lady’s life was 
to take place at a ball given to the Duke of 
Cumberland—the Duke of Culloden notori¬ 
ety—at Newcastle on the 1st of September, 
1771. Jack took good care to be at the ball, 
but disconcerted by seeing Bessy led out as 
a partner by the duke, and that she was 
ceremoniously treated as the “ belle of the 
ball,” he did not ask her to dance. For 
this shyness, he speedily made up. At the 
weekly assemblies, he not only danced with 
her, but openly showed that he was an ad¬ 
mirer. An arrangement in the rooms'was 
favorable to the young pair. There was a 
large and a small apartment, with a lobby 
or stair-bead between. In the dances. Jack 
made a point of dancing with Bessy down 
the long room into the lobby and the small 
room beyond—a circumstance he used glee¬ 
fully to relate in his later days as a skillful 
piece of generalship. 

These dancings did not escape notice. 
The Scotts were sorry that Jack had en¬ 
tangled himself so early in life, though they 
allowed his choice was unexceptionable. 
If he married Bessy, he would lose his fel¬ 
lowship, and whore were his means of a 
respectable livelihood ? As for the Surtees, 
they were furious at the notion of Jack 
Scott, son of a coal-fitter who once kept a 
public-house, aspiring to be a match for 
their daughter. Kesolved to do all in their 
power to check the alliance, they sent Bessy 
off on a visit to a lady, a high connection 
in London; trusting she would there be 
looked after, and the fancy for Jack Scott 
driven out of her head. Bessy saw much 
fine company in London, figured at parties 
ill Northumberland House, the Opera, and 
Kanelagh. Jack was not far off. He found 
means to have interviews with Bessy while 
walking imder female tutelage in Hyde 
Park. On these occasions, there was a 
mutual determination to hold to their 
plighted troth. This being settled. Jack 
went for a short time to Oxford, and Bessy 
returned to her home in Newcastle. If 
Surtees imagined that the engagement with 
his daughter was broken off, he was mista¬ 
ken. Bessy had arranged to elope with her 
lover. We do not justify elopement. It is 
a paltry way of beginning an honorable 
married career, Surtees, however, was not 
without blame. He thought that he, as a 
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iMUiker was a mach grander person than 
any of the Scotts, and viewed the proposed 
marriage of his daughter with Jack Scott 
as a prodigious downcome in dignity. In 
nality, Jack was as good as he was, intel¬ 
lectually a much greater man; and the 
amusing fact is, that the whole Surtees fam¬ 
ily lived to see their error. 

The plot now thickens in intensity. The 
night of November 18, 1772, was selected 
for the elopement. Mr. Surtees, notwith¬ 
standing his affected grandeur, lived in a 
house above a shop in a street called the 
Sandhill. The shop was that of Mr. Clay- 
toUi a clothier, who had for assistant a 
young man named Wilkinson, a friend of 
Scott. The dwelling of Surtees had an en¬ 
trance separate from the shop, but its win¬ 
dows could easily be reached by a ladder 
from the pavement. Wilkinson had no 
difficulty in secreting a ladder, which at the 
time appointed he placed against the most 
westerly window ; and down it, under cloud 
of night, slid Bessy Surtees into the arms 
of Jack Scott. The thing was well man¬ 
aged. At a respectful distance, a postrchaise 
was in waiting, and in it the pair drove oil 
for Scotland. The road they took was by 
Morpeth and Coldstream, by which they ar¬ 
rived neitt morning at Blackshiels. Scott’s 
design was probably to take fresh horses at 
Blackshiels, and post on to Edinburgh, 
only two stipes distant, where the marriage 
ceremony could have been effected; but 
having accidentally learned that the Eev. 
J. Buchanan, Episcopal minister at Had¬ 
dington, was in the house, he invited that 
gentleman to officiate, which he did accord¬ 
ing to the form prescribed by the Church 
of England, and afterwards gave them a 
certificate to that effecL The newly wed¬ 
ded pair immediately retraced their route 
to Morpeth, where they resided for a day 
or two. 

It need scarcely be said that Surtees was 
at first implacable in his resentment. The 
Sootta were more distressed than angry. 
As what, however, was done could not be 
undone, they sent their forgiveness, and 
invited Jack and bis bride to their dwell¬ 
ing. They came, and matters were so far 
made up. In a few months, there was a 
softening in the feellugs of the old banker. 
Ms saw it was no use, or rather worse than 
ui vI ftM, to stand out. There was accord¬ 
ingly a treaty of peace by the belligerents. 
BeottPa father settled two thousand pounds 
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on the newly-wedded pair, and Mr. Surtees 
settled one thousand pounds, a sum which 
he afterwards doubled. The annual pro¬ 
ceeds were meant as a help to the young 
couple. They were literally penniless, and 
the small annual income from these gifts 
was all they could reckon upon till Jack 
could make liis way in the world. To 
make the marriage doubly sure, the cere¬ 
mony was solemnized afresh in the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, January 
19, 1773. That may be called the date at 
which Scott began his memorable career. 
He and Bessy drove off southwards across 
the Tyne. The world was all before them. 
Doubts and darkness hovered over the fu¬ 
ture; but in these young beings there was 
the spring of hope and intelligence, with a 
determinate resolution to fight the battle 
of life. Jack had formed his plan. It was 
to enter himself as a student at the bar, and 
reside during the period of probation at 
Oxford. He was admitted to the Society 
of the Middle Temple January 28, 1773. 
At Oxford, be delivered lectures, taught 
pupils, and so eked out his small income. 
Mrs. Scott proved an admirable helpmate. 
Studying her husband’s means, she made 
both ends meet. The only entertainments 
she gave were small tea-parties, and we 
learn with some interest that one of her 
occasional guests was Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

In studying for the bar, Scott made the 
most strenuous endeavors. Having taken 
his degree of Master of Arts, he plunged 
into his legal studies; rose at four in the 
morning; spent only a few minutes at 
meals; took little outdoor exercise; and 
sat up over bis books till late at night. He 
also had the fortitude to keep his brain un¬ 
clouded. His abstemiousness was as re¬ 
markable as it was exemplary. In the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, he was 
a model husband; while Bessy, in her ten¬ 
der and loving way, and earnest devotion 
to his interests, was a model wife. The 
marriage had been a perfect success. The 
economizing spirit of the pair was, if any¬ 
thing, augmented by the birth of a son in 
March, 1774. Next year, being called to 
the bar, Scott—for we must drop calling 
him Jack—went to reside in London. His 
house was in Cursitor Street, near Chancery 
Lane, afterwards described by him as hi:> 
first perch, to which in an evening he used 
to bring from Fleet market twopencewonh 
of sprats for supper. Success in the legal 
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profession is only attainable by intense in¬ 
dustry, €% fair share of common-sense and 
tact, along with perhaps a degree of good- 
luck. Erskiiie was a surprising instance of 
a rapid rise to fortune. Thurlow also 
mounted suddenly by his ingenious reason¬ 
ing and fervid oratory in the Douglas cause. 
Scott had not so good a chance, but he lost 
nothing in perseverance; and lie was aided 
immensely by his powers of memory, as 
well as by acuteness of judgment. Ilis 
slender means did not permit his becoming 
a pupil for twelve months under an equity 
pleader. For this deficiency he was partly 
compensated by being allowed gratuitously 
to study cases in the oiBce of a kind-hearted 
conveyancer, and so stored his mind with 
details for practice, as a barrister. 

We cannot go into a regular account of 
Scott’s career. That is given better else¬ 
where by Lord Campbell. For several years 
he had little practice,and Mrs. Scott's house¬ 
keeping, as may be supposed, was still on 
a moderate footing. But he never de¬ 
spaired, went upon circuit, and accumula¬ 
ted experience. His day of triumph came. 
In 1780, in an intricate contest as to the 
rights of an heir-at-law'to rank as a residu¬ 
ary legatee, tried before Lord Thurlow, 
Mr. Scott offered such convincing argu¬ 
ments as to gain the case for his client. 
His reputation was made. Briefs came in 
upon him, and ever afterwards he was at 
ease in his circumstances. In 1783, he re¬ 
ceived a silk gown. He about the same 
time, through his strong Conservative lean¬ 
ings, was elected member of parliament for 
Weobly. His appearances in the House of 
Commons, as has been the case of many 
noted lawyers, were disappointing. In 1788, 
he rose to be Solicitor-general, and received 
the honor of knighthood from the king. In 
1793, he was promoted to be Attorney-gen¬ 
eral. Next, in 1799, he was made Chief- 
justice of the Common Pleas, and created 
Baron Eldon in the county of Durham. 
Jack Scott, a peer! Bessy become Lady 
Eldon 1 How the news spread at Newcastle, 
and astonished everybody—the Surtees in 
particular, though they already had occa¬ 
sion to change their opinion concerning 
Bessy’s marriage. Fortunately, Lord El¬ 
don’s venerable mother survived to sec her 
son arrive at this distinction; and with 
proper filial affection, his first duty, on be¬ 
ing raised to the peerage, was to acquaint 
her with the fact—signing himself Eldon. 


One does not learn without emotion that 
on the receipt of the letter, the old ladj 
burst into tears, and exclai ined, ** To think 
that I.should live to be the mother of a 
lord I” What justifiable pride hath not a 
mother in the high worldly appreciation of 
her sons! It is about the most exalted sen¬ 
timent in w’hich humanity can indulge. 
Lord Eldon attained still higher honors. 
In 1801, on the dismissal of Wedderburn, 
Lord Loughborough, he was appointed 
Lord-chancellor of Great Britain. 

Few men have had such a lengthened 
judicial and political career. Eldon was 
Chancellor under three successive adminis¬ 
trations. His decisions were sound, and 
the chief fault imputed to him was his de¬ 
lay and hesitation in bringing suits to a 
final judgment. In the present day, his 
political views would be pronounced narrow 
and ungenial, though no one ever doubted 
his sincerity, and earnest desire to promote 
the best interests of his country. In pri¬ 
vate life, he was fond of jocularities, and 
untiring in his anecdotes about early strug¬ 
gles and acquaintances; often giving amus¬ 
ing accounts of incidents in which he had 
been concerned. He never affected to con¬ 
ceal his origin; and, as an instance of his 
goodness of heart, did not forget, on becom¬ 
ing Lord-chancellor, to confer a lucrative 
appointment on Moises, his old friend and 
schoolmaster at Newcastle. 

In 1821, he was advanced to the dignities 
of Viscount Encombe and Earl of Eldon. 
His “ beloved Bessy ” lived ten years to en¬ 
joy her new’ title as Countess of Eldon; and 
deeply did the earl mourn her decease in 
1831. He himself, after outliving almost 
all his immediate relations, died in his 
eighty-seventh year, January 3, 1838, leav¬ 
ing behind him a fortune of over half a 
million sterling. In his titles and estates 
he was succeeded by his grandson. Lord 
Eldon’s brother, William, had a scarcely 
less distinguished career. He, too, was a 
lawyer, and ultimately rose to be judge of 
the Court of Admiralty; in which position, 
as also in his knowledge of international 
and ecclesiastical law, he won high distinc¬ 
tion. He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Stowel; but at his decease in 1836, without 
male issue, the title became extinct. Lords 
Eldon and Stowel were two of the most re¬ 
markable men of their time, rising to emi¬ 
nence through sheer native force and 
ability. 
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SATISFIED. 

BY 8. E. 6BAHAM. 

S^et Eva, with the golden hair, 

And eyes of heaven’s own blue, 

Can we forget thy gentleness, 

Thy heart so warm and true? 

One little year ago to-night 
And thou wast with us here; 

The Yule fires then were blazing bright, 
And merry was the cheer. 

We begged thee for a favorite song, 

And thou, most willingly, 

Didst sing us, but with tearful eyes, 

“The Cottage by the Sea.” 

The sadness of the soft refrain 
Had touched thy gentle heart— 

Or was it that some hidden pain 
E’en then had left its smart? 

We cannot tell, though fain would know, 
If sorrow made thee pine 

For some reality in life 
Which was denied to thine. 

It may be that heaven’s rest seemed sweet, 
Thou wert so fain to go, 

Or that thy heart could illy bear 
Life’s heritage below. 

But this we know, if aught of joy 
Was to thy life denied. 

That, waking in His likeness, now 
Thy heart is satisfied. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. 

BY PBOP. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Tam rapid changes which are taking 
place in Japan, the disruption of all the 
fonner laws and customs of society, the 
inmense innovation signified by the emerg¬ 
ing of the Mikado or king from his pro- 
foQiid and sacred seclusion, and the rapid 
increase of our acquaintance with a coun¬ 
try which, within the remembrance of us 
all, was almost mythical, lend great inter¬ 
est to pictures of the Japan that used to 
be. Tenyearshavedoiietho work of ceil- 
tnriei, in modifying all the moral, intcl Icct- 
osl and social aspects of the country, u.s- 
pecially in the great cities, and fire has of 
late fatally accelerated change by effacing 
the most characteristic of He ancient 
edlliees. 

T«ddo, tho opJUl of tbe conntiy, was 


visited in 1807 by an adventurous party of 
French travellers, of whom the Due de 
Penthievre and M. de Beauvoir were the 
most noted. The story told by these intel¬ 
ligent Europeans will soon have acquired 
the value of ancient history. They went 
to Yeddo while it was yet a closed city, in¬ 
accessible to foreign manufactures, and in¬ 
habited by a great number of two-sworded 
men, bitterly hostile to Europeans; so that 
the Japanese government, responsible for 
their safety, sent them thither under a 
strong escort of “yakonines,” who sur¬ 
rounded them as closely as policemen 
guarding prisoners, the main body (six) 
being preceded by a picket of four, who 
sternly divided the crowd, and kept them 
at a distance. All along the road from 
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Yokohama to the capital of the Taikoun, 
as they galloped with their escort, they 
noted that at the gate of every village there 
were four men who sat upon a mat-strewed 
stage, in front of a house adorned with 
flags, still and silent as statues, writing 
down the names of all the passers-by. 
Having crossed the Lokungo River, they 
reached the great “ tea-house ” of Meiaski, 
which is an epitome of the utter strange¬ 
ness of things in Japan. M. de Beauvoir 
compares the garden to a fairy park, seen 
from a hill, through the big end of a tele¬ 
scope. A vast assemblage of dwarf shrubs, 
purple and dark green, spread their crooked 
arms over tiny lakes inhabited by red fish; 
liiliputian alleys meander through pigmy 
parterres, gutter rivers with green bridges 
wide enough to let a rat pass, arbors and 
nooks in which nothing bigger than a rab¬ 
bit could find room; such were the fea¬ 
tures of this toy-garden, which was enthu¬ 
siastically admired by two-sworded travel¬ 
lers of ferocious appearance, who were, 
nevertheless, very harmless; and much 
flattered by the surprise and curiosity 
evinced by the “ barbarian people.’^ The 
vigilance of these two-sworded guardians 
increased with the approach to Sinagawa, 
a suburb which had recently been burned 
down and rebuilt, in the birdcage and 
matchbox style which is so surprising to 
European eyes, for this is a resort of the 
young Japanese nobility, who are handy 
with their swords, and, at that time, held 
foreigners in great detestation. The first 
view of the Bay of Yeddo is very imposing, 
with the huge forts on the islands, and the 
castles of the daimios crowning the hills. 

Yeddo is a city of gardens and palaces, 
and, with its thirty hills, is unequalled in 
the world. It stretches out beyond the 
limits of sight, like a vast park; it is built 
upon the sea, and a great river runs 
through it. The ‘‘Siro,’’ or Taikoun’s 
palace, rises in the centre like a huge cita¬ 
del from wide-spreading glacis of turf, 
which descend to circular lakes and canals. 
Thirty bridges of granite unite the citadel 
to the City of the Princes, or “ Soto-siro,” 
which is quite unlike all other Japanese 
towns. It does not contain a single wooden 
house, but is built in a severe rectangular 
style, of white stone, and surrounded by 
ditches supplied with pure running water. 
In this immense section of the great city 
are the official residences of all the Japa¬ 


nese nobility, of the warlike daimios who 
are the lords and masters of the laboring 
population, and of the fertile plains from 
whence they derive immense revenues. 
Among the things which have passed 
away is the custom that obliged all these 
vassals of the Taikoun to pass one year in 
three in the sacred city, as an act of hom¬ 
age to the suzerain. They came, accom¬ 
panied by their harems, their officers and 
their troops. What a magnificent exhibi¬ 
tion of feudal state must that have been— 
which no European ever beheld—for there 
were eighteen daimios “ of sacred origin,’' 
three hundred and eighty created by the 
Taikoun during two centuries, and nearly 
eighty thousand “ hattainothos,” or great 
captains and knights! Each man prided 
himself on the brilliancy of his escort and 
attendants; each man’s suite amounted to 
at least nine hundred persons, and they 
were all lodged in the inner city, called 
the palace of the daimios, which must have 
needed all its exquisite proi)ortion and sim¬ 
ple arrangement to accommodate them. 
The revolt of the daimios had changed all 
this before M. de Beauvoir’s visit, and the 
great palace was empty. But there was 
plenty of stir in the city, notwithstanding; 
and the outside of the palaces, with their 
splendid ornaments and gilded blazonry, 
was no less imposing that there were no 
armed crowds within the towering gates. 
From Soto-siro to “Midzi,” the commer¬ 
cial city, the way lies along a hillside, and 
between great granite walls, which enclose 
immense parks. Immediately above these 
walls are hedges, six feet wide and forty 
feet high, cut and trained to marvellous 
perfection; they are formed of camellias, 
azaleas and rose-laurels; they are enam¬ 
elled in rich colors upon their dark-green 
background, and whole flocks of sacred 
birds, white-plumaged, are always flutter¬ 
ing among them. It was while the trav¬ 
ellers were lingering in this enchanted 
spot, reminding them of all their imagina¬ 
tions of the hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
that they witnessed one of the character¬ 
istic sights of Yeddo; one of the great 
princes going down to the public prome¬ 
nade. He was escorted by heralds in sky 
blue, armed with formidable wooden 
swords. Then came a procession of hal¬ 
berdiers, battle-axemen, falconers, genlle- 
men-in-waiting, and pages pompously es¬ 
corting the lackered “norimon,” carried 
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by cl^t men, in which his highness sat 
oroM-leggedt a sword sticking two feet oat 
of each window. His highness did not 
deign to cast one glance upon the sacri- 
Isglotis foreigners. On reaching the com¬ 
mercial city, they were chiefly struck by 
two things: first, the incomparable clean¬ 
liness of the streets, which are like the 
eaiefolly-tended paths .of a park; and sec¬ 
ondly, the precautions against fire. At 
regular Intenrals at all the principal points 
of the town, high belfries are erected, col¬ 
umnar in shape, which are ascended by 
means of ladders, and from whence the 
whole quarter can be minutely inspected. 
On the summit of each is a magnificent 
bronze bell wherewith to sound the alarm. 
In almost every house there is a wooden 
pump ready for use, and at intervals of 
fifty feet there are pyramids of water-pails 
with shining copper hoops, and always full 
of water. 

The French travellers formed the third 
European party which had ever been ad¬ 
mitted to visit the gardens of the Taikoun, 
into which they passed through the cyclo- 
pesn gates of the vast fortress. It is a 
scene of complicated prettiness, with kiosks 
overlooking the sea, lakes covered with sa¬ 
cred birds with golden and silver plumage, 
thickets of purple trees; falconries, with 
ali the carious apparatus of the lordly 
sport; summer-houses fitted up for music, 
for dancing, and for feasting, with ali the 
fragile elegance of the highest style of 
Japanese art. The next great sight in 
Yeddo is the famous temple of Asaxa, 
which the French travellers visited when 
It had the additional attraction of a fair 
goliigon in its avenues. This extraordi¬ 
nary place is known as the Sojourn of 
the Uilrty-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three divinities,” of whom one 
la in particular favor. He is the god of 
loolAoche. Each sufferer brings him his 
offering; he then chews a little ball of 
paper into a complete pulp, and spits it 
out against one of the pictures with great 
dexterity. He then retires, convinced that 
he has given the toothache to the god. 

The fair was much like other fairs. We 
are told that a Japanese edition of Punch 
and Judy was proceeding briskly; but the 
•pectaton, instead of being nurses and 
ehildren, were a crowd of officers, who 
bore themselves with the utmost majesty 
of demeanor. The beauty of the streets of 


Yeddo never loses its charm; the fine 
buildings, the delicious verdure, shade and 
flowers, the perfect cleanliness and total 
absence of squalor, the warlike and yet 
ornate appearance of the entire city, arc 
always freshly pleasing; but the sense of 
being among a thoroughly antagonistic 
people grows with every day. Perhaps thi.s 
is one respect in which old Yeddo has be¬ 
come new; when M. de Beauvoir was there, 
murders had been of recent occurrence, 
and a vague fear and distrust of the for¬ 
eign influence, which, with all their com¬ 
munity of feeling on the subject of exclu¬ 
sion, they were unable to resist, was fer¬ 
menting among the people. The “yako- 
nines” had plenty to do in their protecting 
office; and it is evident, from the narra¬ 
tive, that the least departure from obedi¬ 
ence to their instructions, the very slight¬ 
est foolhardiness, would have cost the 
French gentlemen their lives. After much 
experience and many modifications, M. de 
Beauvoir pronounces the Japanese peas¬ 
ants and laborers to be a simple, truthful 
race, the most hospitable in the world; 
but the Japanese aristocracy, the dwellers 
in the holy city, and the towns of the in¬ 
terior, are blinded by a narrow pride and 
national fanaticism. 

Irresistible forces, are now being brought 
to bear upon this class of Japanese society, 
and, no doubt, the breach once made in 
the wall of separation will rapidly widen. 
The intercourse of these aristocrats with 
each other is very stately and ceremonious; 
and M.de Beauvoir recounts one interesting 
trait of their customs. Presents made be¬ 
tween equals in the same society are never 
composed of gold or silver, nor of anything 
which bears commercial value. The dai- 
mios frequently exchange tokens of friend¬ 
ship, but they invariably consist of rare 
plants, brilliant flowers, or beautiful and 
rare fruits. 

The superiority of Japanese acrobats and 
jugglers is sufficiently well known in Eu¬ 
rope, but their performances in the sacred 
city reach a point of such marvellous per¬ 
fection, that, no doubt, the masters of 
those arts are too well paid ever to wish to 
leave their own country; so that the ex¬ 
traordinary things wre have seen done by 
Japanese performers here are only in real¬ 
ity second-rate performances. 

The services of the most accomplished 
jugglers are invariably engaged at all the 
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groat entertainments; and dancers are as 
indispensable as tea. The dancers sit on 
their heels, irith little lacker stools before 
them, and play on their guitars while the 
serious business of the feast is in progress. 
Before they left Yeddo, the French travel¬ 
lers were entertained at a great Japanese 
dinner, where they saw some of those won¬ 
derful “ pieces montees,” which remind us 
of the curious medieval banquets of Spain 
and Italy. One of these, quite a square 
yard in size, represented a landscape to per¬ 
fection ; there were rivers made of shredded 
onions, mandarin ducks made of carved 
and painted turnips, green fields, and brick 
bridges made of carrots. Another repre¬ 
sented fishing. On a rock built of potatoes, 
lost in the midst of waves of mayonnaise, 
and foaming with whipped whiles of eggs, 
was perched a fisherman, hauling in a long 
net made of turnip-peelings, filled with tiny 
oysters and sticklebacks. Finally a large 
barbel comes forward, which has been 
turned into a galleon ornamented with 
masts, and with sails swollen by the breeze. 
They ate with their chopsticks all these 
things, and fifty other dishes composed of 
potted crab and other fish, and strange mys¬ 
terious sauces; and when they took leave, 
their hospitable host insisted on their re¬ 
taining their chopsticks and paper finger- 
napkins as keepsakes, and also bestowed on 
each a pretty basket, containing a big lob¬ 
ster and a fish. Immediately after this en¬ 


tertainment, the travellers leit Yeddo for 
Yokohama with an armed escort; and here 
we may drop our account of what they saw 
or did. 

What a change on the face of affairs in 
Japan since the country was visited by 
these Frenchmen I Through the energy of 
government, the most surprising reforms 
have been effected. Life has been rendered 
safe; commercial intercourse has been es¬ 
tablished ; railways, electric telegraphs, and 
gas for lighting have been introduced. 
There is now also an efficient Lighthouse 
Department, and a government postal sys¬ 
tem, which have not been without their 
influence. 

A scheme of general education has also 
been established throughout the empire. 
Not the least interesting thing to be men¬ 
tioned regarding it is, that quantities of 
schoolbooks have been imported for use of 
the more advanced class of pupils. A Jap¬ 
anese law tribunal has been established at 
one or two of the principal ports. A long- 
felt want—legislation with regard to the 
bankrupt estates of Japanese—^has also 
been supplied. 

Many newspapers have been started 
throughout the country. Yokohama boasts 
of a daily paper, and the freedom with 
which the Buddhist religion is discussed, 
affords grounds for belief that the way is 
opening for the spread of Christianity. 
And all this the work of the last ten years 1 


Scotch Peculiarities. —If you remark 
to an old Scotsman that “ It’s a good day,” 
his usual reply is “Aweel, sir, I’ve seen 
waur.” Such a maa does not say his wife 
is an excellent woman. He says, ** She’s 
no’ a bad body.” A buxom lass, smartly 
dressed, is “ No’ sae vera unpurpose-like.” 
The richest and rarest viands are ‘‘No’ sae 
bad.” The best acting and the best singing 
are designated as “No’ bad.” 

A man noted for his benevolence is “ No’ 
the warst man i* the worilt.’’ A Scotsman 
is always afraid of expressing unqualified 
praise. He suspects that if he did so it 
would tend to spoil the object of his lauda¬ 
tions, if a person, male or female, old or 
young; or, if that object were a song, a pic¬ 
ture, a piece of work, a landscape, or such, 
that those who heard him speak so highly 
of it would think he had never in his life 


seen or heard anything better, which would 
be an imputation on his knowledge of 
things. “ Nil admirari ” is not exactly the 
motto of the normal Scotsman. He is quite 
ready to admire admirable things, but yet 
loth to admit, even by inference, that he 
has never witnessed or experienced any¬ 
thing better. Indeed, he has always some¬ 
thing of the like kind which he can quote 
to show that the person, place, or thing in 
question is only comparatively good, great, 
clever, beautiful, or graud. Then, when 
anybody makes a remark, however novel, 
that squares with a Scotsman’s ideas, he 
will say, “That’s juist what I’ve offen 
thouchti” “That’s exactly ma way o* 
thinking I” “ That’ juist what I aye say V* 
“ That’s juist what I was actually on the 
point o’ sayin’ T’ 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 

— OR,— 

THE FOETOTES OF A CASTAWAY. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER I. 

There liad never been such an excite¬ 
ment in Still River Tillage before. It was 
tncb a qniet little place, so far from any of 
the world’s beaten tracks, that they scarcely 
so mnch as beard there of the “march of 
progress.” They were miles and miles 
from any railroad, and they were so unfor¬ 
tunate (or fortunate, just as you please to 
as hardly ever to see a newspaper 
iiomone year’s end to another. There was 
TOy seldom anymore stirring event in the 
^»ge than a donation party or a husking. 
Kow the village was all astir, and seemed 
like Rip Van Winkle after his sleep; and 
thfi cause was only the promised advent of 
ft circus! 

Its coming had been heralded by six men 
who came in a triumphal car, gorgeous to 
behold, drawn by six milk-white horses. 
Ihe men themselves were dressed in scar- 
Jet imiforms, glittering with gold lace, and 
they played on musical Instruments the 
Wfceof which was never seen or heard in 
^tfll River before. 

Everybody, from the old folks down to 


the babies, was eager for the day which 
was to bring the wonderful sight. To be 
sure. Elder Plummer and Deacon Judkins 
had scruples of conscience against allowing 
such a thing to take place in the town. 
For were not circuses inventions of the 
evil one? snares and pitfalls to entrap the 
unwary and lead them into ungodly ways? 
At least they had always heard so, and the 
good deacon was able to speak from expe¬ 
rience, having once attended one in his 
boyhood, as he reluctantly confessed. But 
for all tljat, the elder was seen to stand for 
nearly half an hour before one of the rain¬ 
bow-colored pictures representing the com¬ 
ing wonders, which were pasted upon every 
available fence in the village, and tlie ex¬ 
pression of ids reverend countenance sa¬ 
vored less of severe condemnation than of 
wonder and curiosity—if he did start and 
shake his head solemnly when he became 
conscious of the crowd that had gathered 
around him. 

As for Deacon Judkins, after peering 
eagerly through his closed blinds at the 
triumphal car, he was seen to run, hatless, 
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and with surprising: agility, considering his 
age, across his orchard, to get another peep 
at it as it passed on the other road I 

The wonderful pictures were pasted all 
over the schoolhouse fence in the course of 
the forenoon, and discovered, of course, 
by the first one of the scholars who reached 
the doorstep at noon. It happened to be 
little Sammy Judkins (the deacon’s young¬ 
est), and Sammy, at the exhilarating sight, 
raised a warwhoop which an Indian chief 
might not have improved upon.' The chil¬ 
dren came trooping out of the schoolhouse 
with even greater haste than usual, and 
when they saw the fence, Sammy's shout 
was echoed in good earnest. It is of no 
use for me to attempt to describe those 
pictures; my pen could never do justice to 
them:—the clowns in their funny clothes, 
the most wonderful and fascinating ani¬ 
mals that ever came out of the ark, the 
queer people, from the “Fat Lady” and 
the “ Great Egyptian Snake Swallower ” to 
“Mademoiselle Titania,” the “Marvellous 
Dwarf,” who looked really small enough 
to have been Peter-Peter-puinpkin-eater’s 
wife. 

“He’s a heavy fellow! a pretendin’ to 
swaller them snakes!” said Moses Jenkins, 
contemptuously. Moses was a “cute” 
little Yankee, and he had stood before the 
picture of the Great Egyptian Snake Swal¬ 
lower for a long time, with a very critical 
expression of countenance, and bis hands 
thrust deep into his trousers’ pockets. “ I 
say, Johnny Willard, I’ll tell you just how 
he does it. He slips ’em down his back 
somehow 1 Mustn’t they wiggle like fun, 
though? Johnny, let’s you and me try 
it!” 

But Johnny Willard, a grave, thought¬ 
ful-looking boy, who stood, with one com¬ 
panion, quite apart from the throng of 
children, was very much interested in the 
great elephant, and evidently had no am¬ 
bition to imitate the Snake Swallower. 
His companion, a slender, fragile-looking 
little girl, with yellow hair, and eyes so 
dark that they contrasted strangely with it, 
was gazing, with an eager fascinated gaze 
at the picture of Mademoiselle Coryphee, 
who, in a yellow gauze tunic and pink 
sash, seemed about to execute a wonderful 
jpas seul. The little girl’s bosom heaved as 
she looked; her breath came quickly; her 
£reat dark eyes shone. 

“ O Johnny, Johnny I” she cried, breath¬ 


lessly. “ It makes me remember. I know* 
how to do it. I can do it!” 

She snatched her pink calico sunbonnet- 
from her head, and tossed it on to the 
grass; a toss of her head sent her yellow 
locks floating to the wind; she lifted the 
skirt of her faded old calico dress with a 
grace that Mademoiselle Coryphee might 
have envied, and launched into a danse de 
ballet. 

Her schoolmates gazed at her in speech-' 
less wonder. Even Moses Jenkins turned 
his attention from the Great Egyptian 
Swallower. But it was he who uttered the 
first exclamation. 

“By golly! fellers, look at Dcly Robin¬ 
son. Aint she a stunner, though ? Who 
learnt you to do that, Dely?” 

“Omy! aint it beautiful? Why didn’t 
you ever do it before, Dely ? Where ^id 
you learn to do it?” cried the girls, in 
chorus. 

At that question the little girl stopped 
suddenly in her dance, her little wan face 
saddened, and tears slowly tilled her eyes. 

“ I don’t know. I can’t quite think. It 
was—O, ever so long ago that I used to do 
it. Jt was a beautiful lady that told me 
how. I know she used to love me, and be 
very kind to me—and she used to wear 
beautiful silk dresses, and lace, and jewels, 
and I used to, too. I think she was my 
mamma.” 

Some of the girls looked curiously at her, 
and then at each other, in silence, as if 
they were thinking that she must have 
lost her senses. The others set up a shout 
of derision. 

“Just hear her talk I It’s likely that 
Dely Robinson had a beautiful mother that 
wore silk, and lace, and jewelry—and she 
town’s poor! How came you to be a pau¬ 
per, Dely, if your mother was such a fine 
lady?” 

There were a few kind-hearted boys and 
girls among the throng who cried “for 
shame!” but, as a general thing, nobody 
thought or cared much about Dely Robin¬ 
son and Johnny Willard, the little town 
paupers. 

The color rose to the little girl’s pale 
face at the insults of her schoolmates, and 
her eyea flashed, but she picked her sun- 
bonnet up off the grass, and turned away 
without a word. 

Then the sneering children were seized 
with swift remorse. They did not want to 
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Hop her dancing; they had not by any 
Beana seen enough of it. 

“O Delyl Dely! don’t you mind what 
we nid I We didn’t mean it. Come back 
and dance it just once more T’ they cried 
inchoraa. 

Dely hesitated, for her feelings had been 
Miely wounded, though she was accus¬ 
tomed—poor child I — to the scorn and 
tannts of her schoolmates; but the thrill 
of excitement and delight which the danc¬ 
ing had brought her returned the next 
moment, and banished her pain. She be¬ 
gan to dance again, with the same grace¬ 
ful abandon as at first. But this dance 
came to a more abrupt termination than 
theflnt. 

A rough hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and she was jerked almost oft her feet, 
while a dirill harsh voice screamed: 

“ You good-for-nothing little jade I what 
kind of performances are you up to now ? 
Pretty actions, I should think I—a dancin’ 
inthatridicerlous indecent fashion, right 
here on the green, where the elder might 
come along, as like as not I It speaks pretty 
well for my trainin’, don’t it, after all the 
pains Fve taken with your eddication and 
behavionrP—such as nobody ever took with 
town’s people before, I’ll be bound I You 
shall pay for this, miss !• Nobody shall say 
I ’lowed you in no such tricks.” 

A liogjug box on the ear finished the 
sentence. 

It was Hrs. Itobinson, the keeper of the 
Still Biver “ Poor Farm,” a large coarse 
virago of a woman, who had thus surprised 
poor Dely in her second dance. 

She Jerked the poor child along, so that 
•he eo^d scarcely keep her breath, scold¬ 
ing and threatening continually. 

"And yon come along too, John Willard, 
JonlasyragamufiSn, that had ought to ’a’ 
ben to home, hoein’ the com, an hour ago. 
It was an evil day for the town when your 
lather was drownded, and your mother 
vai took aick, and come to the poorhouse 
to die, a leavin’ you, a hearty stout boy, 
and inch an eater as 1 never see, and too 
la^ to do a stroke of work, for the public 
to support, and me to work my fingers to 
the bone for I And you can’t so much as 
beep this little Imp out of mischief, and 
the a diagracin’ me before the whole 
townP’ 

• Daly dioked down her tears as well as 
*6 eonld, aided by an encouraging “don’t 


cry, Delyl” which Johnny contrived to 
whisper in her ear in the midst of Mrs. 
Robinson’s torrent of harsh words, and the 
two children followed their conductress, 
meekly and silently, to the miserable place 
that they called home. 

Miserable, not so much because it was 
poor, and comfortless, and dirty, and dis¬ 
orderly, as because Mrs. Robinson reigned 
and ruled there. There was a Mr, Robin¬ 
son, but he neither reigned nor ruled; he 
followed meekly his wife’s lead, and obeyed 
her behests loyally, believing firmly (and 
with reason) in her ability to cheat the 
town and the paupers as successfully as 
any person living, which was the sole aim 
in life of this precious pair. 

Once inside the house, Mrs. Robinson 
seized Dely by the shoulders, and shook 
her until she herself was fairly out of 
breath. Then a shower of heavy blows 
fell upon the head and shoulders of the 
delicate shrinking child. 

“ That’s nothing to what you’ll get the 
next time I catch you up to such capers I” 
she said, when, at last, she released her 
frightened sobbing victim. ‘‘Now take 
yourself out of the way, miss, and don’t let 
yourself be seen until I call you, I don’t 
want you whimperin’ round, and tryiii’ to 
look abused, when the men folks come in 
to dinner.” 

Poor Dely needed no second bidding. 
She ran up into the unfinished attic, which 
had served Johnny and herself for a play¬ 
room ever since they had been in the poor- 
house. A dreary place it was, with cob¬ 
web-hung rafters, and rattling mice-eaten 
boards for a floor; but it was like fairy¬ 
land to Dely and Johnny, for there they 
were free from their cruel task-mistress, 
and there they had passed the happiest 
hours that they could remember in their 
lives. 

But to-day she could only sob there, as 
if her heart were breaking. The confused 
memories which the picture of the circus 
danse use had awakened had all faded 
away, and her brief joy and excitement 
seemed only to make her present grief 
more bitter. But by-and-by a bright-eyed 
little mouse, one of a numerous family 
which she and Johnny had made tamo by 
repeated feeding with Indian meal, came 
and looked up into her face, and blinked 
at her in what Dely thought a very friendly 
and sympathizing manner; and presently 
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beguiled her from her sorrows, so that she 
began to think the world might not be all 
dark, even if she was a poor little pauper 
whom nobody but Johnny cared for. And 
perhaps some time she might remember 
clearly what had flashed across her memory 
so vaguely to-day—who and where she had 
been before she came to Still River poor 
farm, five years before. She had been five 
years old then—she ought to remember. If 
it had not been for that terrible fever that 
she had, probably she would remember. 
To-day’s sudden recollection had brought 
nothing but the beautiful lady of whom she 
had told the school-children—and that was 
like a dream; she could not be sure that it 
was not. She remembered the face of the 
man who had brought her to the poor 
fisrm—a dark wicked face—and she thought 
that he had brought her a long distance, 
and been very harsh and unkind to her; 
but her long illness had made everything 
before that a blank. 

It was of no use to tiy to remember, she 
decided, at last. But she would not, she 
could not endure to live with Mrs. Robin¬ 
son much longer I Two or three times of 
late she had been sorely tempted to run 
away from her, whither she could not tell. 
Johnny was better off than she, for Squire 
Johnson, the great man of the village, had 
taken an interest in him, and had promised 
him a place in his factory at Roaring 
Brook in a few years. But for her there 
seemed no hope. When Mrs. Robinson’s 
shrill voice called her she went down stairs 
with a heavy heart. 

CHAPTER II. 

At that hour, when Dely was sobbing 
over her griefs in the dreary attic at Still 
River poor farm, in a magnificent country- 
house on the Hudson a very different scene 
was being enacted. What has that to do 
with Dely? You would rather know 
whether she and Johnny went to the cir¬ 
cus? Well, perhaps it has nothing to do 
with her and her fortunes, perhaps much; 
for in the wonderful web which fate 
weaves, strange threads, coming from very 
different directions, are often twisted and 
tangled together. Let us see. 

It is a luxurious boudoir, the floor cov¬ 
ered with a velvet pile, into which your 
feet sink as into a bed of moss; the walls 
hung with dainty draperies of rose-colored 


silk and lace; the air heavy with the fra¬ 
grance of flowers. Truly, a different place 
from the poorhouse attic! 

A lady is the sole occupant. An old lady, 
you might say at the first glance, for her 
hair is perfectly white, and her face lined 
and seamed; but when you look again you 
notice the haughty erect carriage, and the 
fire in the black eyes, that would seem to 
belong only to youth, and you hesitate to 
call her old. 

The door opens, and a common-looking, 
liard-featured woman enters, with a letter 
in her hand. The maid of the lady, you 
would say at once; and yet, as she ap¬ 
proaches, a look passes between them 
which expresses more of sympathy and 
confidence than is usually seen between 
mistress and servant. On the part of the 
lady it is a glance of appeal, and her pale 
face grows a shade paler. 

“a" letter? From whom, Dennett?” 
And her hand shook as she took it. 

“La, ma’am! who should it be from 
that it need to scare you like that? You 
are growing so nervous, I think you must 
be sick. Now, when there aint a speck of 
danger, too! When we was right in the 
thick of it, and expectin’ every day we 
might get found out, you was just as cool 
and brave as a lion I” 

“Don’t! don’t talk so loud, Dennett! 
Can’t you remember that walls have ears? 
And this letter—O Dennett, it is from 
Hugh!” 

“Well, indeed, why not? Why should 
not a lovin’ and dutiful son like him write 
to his mother? Hasn’t he written to you 
often in the year since he went abroad ?” 

“ But I have had such a strange feeling 
—such a presentiment of coming evil to¬ 
day! I think I must be ill, as you say. 
But, Dennett, the danger is not all over. I 
can’t help thinking of the way that girl 
looked when I told her that Hugh said he 
was never married to her—^tbat he was 
going to marry his cousin. She looked as 
if she didn’t really believe me, even after 
I had shown her the proofs—the forged 
letter, you know, that we made to look so 
much like Hugh’s handwriting. And 
though she promised me never to give him 
any trouble, never to come back to New 
York again, and though he never doubted 
me when I told him she was dead, still 
there is a chance that in his restless ro^ng 
he may meet her. And then the child I 
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niongh I told them both, made them both 
believe that she was dead, still one or the 
other of them may yet cross her path. 
Sveiy now and then these nervous fears 
lelie me, and make my life a burden. 
And then I have made him so wretched— 
Hogh, my only son, the only being that I 
ever loved! 1 have failed so utterly! for 
ha will never forget his wife, he will never 
marry Celia. If his wife had been any¬ 
thing less dreadful than she was—a ballet- 
dancer, a low actress —if It had not been 
such a fearful blow to my pride, I might 
have home it, and never worn myself out 
with this anxious never-ending plotting 
and deceiving.” 

“But just til ink of the disgrace, ma’am,” 
said the wily maid, anxious, above all 
things^ to keep her mistress from repent¬ 
ance. You never could have borne It in 
the world—you that are so proud t Think 
how everybody would have been talkin’, 
and ineerln’, and—” 

*'H<^ I couldn’t have borne it; I never 
would have home it and lived.” 

She roused herself with sudden energy, 
and her black eyes flashed. 

“ What right had she, the miserable low 
creature, to entrap my sou into marrying 
her? Ifo, Dennett, 1 will never be weak 
again 1 1 will carry out my plans. Hugh 
Mil marry Celia, and I will work and plan 
10 carefully that he shall never know that 
his wife and child are alive.” 

She broke open the letter with hands 
ttiat trembled no longer, and read: 

dkab Mothbb,— You will be sur¬ 
prised, but 1 hope glad, as well, to know 
that 1 am coming home. Why, I can 
leaioely tell; for when I came here, a year 
■go, 1 certainly did not expect to see my 
nattve laud again for many years. A rest- 
kis impulse urges me to return, and 1 have 
aleeUng that I ought to be there—that 
there la sometlUug for me to do there. 
When I tell you the reason of this feeling 
you will either laugh at my folly, or else 
think seriously that my brain is turned. 
But remember that you have always told 
me that the Livingstons, as a race, were 
remarkable for * dreams that came true,’ 
tad presentiments of things about to hap¬ 
pen. A strange drecnn has come to me 
many times of late with startling distinct- 
BMB. 1 have seen my child—my little 
girl, with her mother’s eyes and hair- 
alive, but neglected and abused. I have. 


of course, always thought of her as dead; 
but the third time that the dream came to 
me I remembered—what had never oc¬ 
curred to me before—that we have no pos¬ 
itive proof of her death. You did not see 
her die, as you saw my wife—my poor 
Marguerite—and we have only the word of 
Marguerite’s uncle, whom you allowed to 
take the child. (1 do not wish to cast any 
reflections upon you now, mother, when 
they are quite useless, but you know how 
hard it is for me to forgive you that.) I 
had no faith in that man, and though a 
motive for telling an untruth in the matter 
seems hard to find, yet my dream has 
aroused a vague faint hope in my mind 
that my child may yet be living. The man 
is now dead, yet I think it will not be very 
difficult to discover from his old friends 
whether the child really died. I shall not 
wonder if you think me insane, to start up 
in this wild way, after so many years of 
belief that she was dead. But I cannot tell 
you, now that this idea has come to me, 
how bitterly I reproach myself for not 
making investigations; for believing so 
readily and entirely the story that you were 
told by that man. I was so overcome by 
grief at Marguerite’s death, so overwhelmed 
by remorse, that I had allowed my false 
pride, and my regard for your false pride, 
to delay my acknowledging her as my wife 
before the world, that I accepted the child’s 
death as but a just addition to my punish¬ 
ment, and never thought of questioning 
the truth of the story, I am coming home 
now to learn the particulars of her death; 
or if I do not find satisfactory proofs of her 
death, to spend my lifetime, if necessary, in 
a search for her. Absurd and insane as it 
may seem to you, I firmly believe her to 
be alive. 

hope that you and Celia will not give 
up your anticipated trip to Europe on ac¬ 
count of my return. I shall be able to 
spend some time with you before you sail, 
as I shall take passage on the next steamer, 
and be with you almost as soon as this 
letter is. Your affectionate son, 

“Hugh Livingstojt.” 

After the first sentence, she had held the 
letter up for the wailing-woman to read 
with her, and at the close they looked in 
each other’s eyes with startled white faces. 

O Dennett, we are undone! The hand 
of fate is against us. It is wonderful, aw¬ 
ful I Who could have thought that, after 
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living for five years without a shadow of 
suspicion, he would suddenly arouse to it? 
It is in the blood I The Livingstons have 
the second sight.” 

‘‘But you are not going to give up, 
ma’am? We can do a great deal of plot¬ 
ting and scheming yet—^you and I!” 

“ Give up ? Give up ? I give up! How 
could I give up now? Do you think I 
could bear exposure, disgrace, ruin!—to 
have my son scorn and curse me? No, 
no! I am strong, stronger a great deal 
when there is real danger to face.” 

“And, after all, ma’am, what can he 
find out? Old Mr. La Rue’s friends don’t 
know anything about the child.” 

“No, but he will search for her; and 
that place where she is, Dennett, don’t 
people ever go there in the summer? She 
might be found in that way. Your sister 
keeps a boarding-house, you say?” 

“O, it isn’t a boarding-house for fine 
people, ma’am.” And the woman smiled 
grimly, in spite of her evident anxiety. 
“City folks don’t go there. I never heard 
of any of them going to the village.” 

“ But she mustn’t be left there, Dennett. 
Not another day! I wont risk it. O, why 
did the wretched little viper ever come in 
my way 1” 

She was roused to a passion now, and she 
tore her son’s letter in two, flung it across 
the room, and clenched her hands fiercely. 

, The woman stooped and whispered: 

“ It would have been better to do as I 
said at first.” 

The old lady recoiled, shivering. 

“ No, no I I am not so wicked as that. 
I couldn’t have done that! But why could 


she not have died? Other children die,” 
she said. 

“ What will you have done with her 
now ? That is as safe a place as you can 
find,” said the woman. 

“ She must be carried out of the country; 
where nobody will ever see or hear of her 
again.” 

“ I don’t know of but one country that’s 
like that,” said the woman, with another 
grim smile that made her face almost fiend¬ 
like. 

“ Don’t say anything more of that kind 
tome. Not another word! I don’t want 
to liear anything more about her. Just tell 
me how much money your husband wants 
to carry her away—no, I wont say where— 
anywhereP^ 

The woman hesitated a little, and then 
named a large sum. 

“He always says it’s a risky business. I 
don’t think he would do it for less.” 

“ I don’t object to the price, only let him 
get her away from here quickly. Hugh 
may be here to-day. Can’t he start right 
away ?” 

“Yesma’km, in an hour; and he’ll get 
there before to-morrow night. And don’t 
you worry any more. Roger shall carry 
her off so far that sheHl ne\)€T be found,** 

The old lady shivered a little, and as the 
woman left the room she made a faint mo¬ 
tion, as if to call her back, and her lips 
moved. But the motion was unseen, and 
no words came from the lips. After the 
door had closed she murmured: 

“After all, I shall not be responsible. I 
said only ‘ carry her away.’ ” 

[to be continued.] 


“Bjss me, Mother.” —“Kiss me, moth¬ 
er, before 1 sleep.” How simple a boon, 
yet how soothing to the little supplicant is 
that soft gentle kiss. The little head sinks 
contentedly on the pillow, for all is peace 
and happiness within. The bright eyes 
close, and the rosy lips are revelling in the 
bright and sunny dreams of innocence. 
Yes, kiss, mother, for that good-night kiss 
will linger in the memory when the giver 
lies mouldering in the grave. The memory 
of a gentle mother’s kiss has cheered many 
a lonely wanderer’s pilgrimage, and has 


been the beacon-light to illuminate his 
desolate heart; for, remember, life has 
many a stormy billow to cross, many a 
rugged path to climb, with thorns to pierce, 
and we know not what is in store for the 
little one so sweetly slumbering, with no 
marring care to disturb its peaceful dreams. 
The parched and fevered lips will become 
dewy again, as recollection bears to the 
sufferer’s couch a mother’s love, a mother's 
kiss. Then kiss your little ones ere they 
sleep; there is a magic power in that kiss 
which will endure to the end of life. 
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HOW THE LITTLE COMET GOT A TAIL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Hid my little readers ever bear about the 
Great Palace of the Old Moons ? I dare 
•ay not, because nobody but me knows any¬ 
thing about it, and I baye neyer told them. 
Bat 1 am going to tell them now. 

This Great Palace is built on the upper 
side of a Tery large cloud, wbicb forever 
floats through the air, and from wbicb no 
nin ever falls. The under side of this 
cloud, which is the side next the earth, and 
which we see, is bluish-gray, and all tum¬ 
bled up, and sometimes you can see light 
shining through little boles and thin places 
in it. Looking up, you might think it only 
a common cloud; but, if you were on the 
other side, you would see a great difference. 
I will tell you how it looks. 

In the first place, it has no walls nor roof 
—skyfislaces never have—but only a floor, 
and a pile of soft cushions all round the 
edge. These cushions are all colors; some¬ 
times pink, blue, gold, purple, crimson, 
orange, and a thousand beautiful tints— 
sometimes pearly white, or gray, or even 
black. They change just as clouds do, and 
look like clouds. And it is on these cush¬ 
ions that the people of the palace lie or lean 
when they wish to rest, or to look over and 
down to the earth. 

There are a great many people living in 
this vast palace, which is miles long, and 
their biuiness is to make nice new stars and 
meteors, and such things out of the old 
moons that are worn out, just as your moth¬ 
er makes nice little frocks for you out of 
those of your larger brothers and sisters. 
Bat these people don’t make new moons; 
those are made somewhere else. 

These Moon-folks are the most comical 
people in the world, or out of it—so comical 
that they are always doing something to 
make each other laugh, as you would ex¬ 
pect from people whose business it is to cut 
op shines. Indeed, that very expression, 
'^entUng up shines,” was first used of fun¬ 
ny doings, on account of the funny people 
Who cut over the old moons. 

Moreover, these people are very quick iu 
thsir motions, and are very fond of dancing 
and singing. They live on oranges, and 
dates, and bananas, and lemon-drops, and 


cream-candy. All these things they pluck 
from the most beautiful trees that grow up 
out of the clouds in every direction. They 
wear the loveliest fine silken dresses, which 
are always the color of the cloud they stand 
on, and change as they pass from one color 
to another; so that, by running about, they 
can have as many new dresses as they 
please, w'ithout having the trouble of taking 
them off, or putting them on. 

But all this time, I am not telling you 
about the little Comet, and how he got his 
tail, which is a very interesting story. 

Well, one morning the king of the Moon- 
folks got up very early and put on his crown, 
and waked all the people up. 

“ No more sleep!’’ he said, shaking his 
sceptre. “ There is a great deal to be done 
to-day. I have some very large orders to 
fill. There is to be a meteoric-shower at 
the North Pole at ten o’clock to-night, and 
not a meteor is made. Besides that, some 
of the stars are getting shamefully dull, 
and must be replaced. Only last evening, 
I heard a lady on the earth praising some 
of the stars, when a gentleman by her side 
told her that they were not nearly so bright 
as her eyes. 1 was mortified, for the lady’s 
eyes were as dull as my shoe before day¬ 
light, and the gentleman must have thought 
our stars in great need of repair. Let all 
stars of the first magnitude, at least, be 
made new before night.” 

Having given his orders, the king went 
to breakfast. The people began to stir 
about rather sulkily, for they didn’t like 
being called so early, and as it was early 
daylight, they all looked quite gray. They 
got their large scissors, made of chain light¬ 
ning, and began to cut up the old moons 
that were piled in the middle of the palace. 
There wasn’t a laugh heard, nor even the 
faintest smile seen, and everything was gray 
except the moons, which were yellow, and 
there was nothing heard but the snip, snip 
of the scissors. It was an unpleasant time, 
and even the old moon didn’t seem to en¬ 
joy being cut up so early in the morning, 
and one of them even said that she wished 
she had the horns she once had—she would 
toss somebody, she guessed. 
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Now three of these people were at work 
by themselves, on the side of the palace 
nearest the east, where the sun was going 
to rise; and the names of these three per¬ 
sons were Whisp, Fling and Float, and they 
were the merriest of all the people in the 
palace. Even on this morning, they did 
not look so glum as the others did, but 
talked together; though, I must own, their 
talk was not very amiable. 

“ I think this is the toughest moon I ever 
put scissors to,^’ said Whisp, hacking away, 

The edges of this lightning are all dulled 
with it. It is out of the question pointing 
the stars nicely.’’ And, giving the star a 
very sharp snip, she snipped it quite in two. 

They couldn’t help laughing at this, and, 
the sun being very near the horizon, they 
began to turn pink, and to feel better. So 
they continued laughing, and making re¬ 
marks about the other people, who were 
not yet turning pink, being lower down. 

“ They’re the color of an east wind,” 
said Float. ‘‘ I wish they would all blow 
away. People below would think it a Scotch 
mist.” 

“ Not if Hiey should take their scissors 
with them,” said Fling. 

While they talked, the sun got higher,and 
the cushions round the palace turned pink 
and gold, and the palace and people turned 
pink and gold, and they all became,immedi¬ 
ately, as happy as they could be. They sang 
and laughed, and cut shines all day, and 
by sunset all the stars of the first magnitude 
were ready in their places, and as bright as 
new whistles, and the shower of meteors 
was finished, and all nicely packed, and 
sent olf to the North Pole, and the Moon- 
people were all lounging and lolling on their 
splendid cushions, and looking at the sun¬ 
set, and down to the earth. But the mis¬ 
chievous Whisp couldn’t keep quiet, but 
called her two friends, and whispered to 
them: 

“ Fling and Float, guess what I am going 
to do 1” she said. 

“ Ride down to Earth on your scissors,” 
said Fling. 

“ Toss a meteor overboard,” said Float. 

“NoI” said Whisp, laughing. 

“Spill star-dust over the supper-table, to 
make the folks sneeze,” guessed Fling. 

“ Put an orange up in place of a star,” 
said Float, “ and see how all the astrono¬ 
mers below will wonder over it through 
their telescopes.” 


“ You will never guess,” said Whisp- 
“ Now listen, and keep your own counsel; 
I am going to make a Comet!” 

The other two were so astonished at her 
daring proposal, that they were unable to 
speak for a moment. For comets were 
made only once in a hundred years, and 
then only by some member of the royal 
family, the whole court looking on in ad¬ 
miration, and sending up a great shout 
when the Comet was launched. 

When Fling and Float recovered from 
their surprise, and were able to speak, they 
tried to coax Whisp to give up her mischiev¬ 
ous plan; but she would not, and in the 
end, not only made them give up their ob¬ 
jections, but got them to help her. 

When everybody was abed that night, 
they began their work, and in an liour had 
finished the most beautiful Comet that was- 
seen. It was as bright as silver, and shone 
with a pure and cheerful radiance; and 
over all it had just the faintest twinkle of 
pink, and then of green, so that when you 
looked a little away from it you saw the 
colors, but when you looked directly at it, 
it was silvery. 

After they had sufiiciently admired the 
work of their hands, a sudden thought of 
dismay struck all three of them at the same 
instant. How should they get a tail for it ? 
For it is as bad for a comet to be without 
a tail, as it would be for a little girl or boy 
to be without a nose. Well, they sped off 
to the Northern Lights, to beg a piece for a 
tail, but the Northern Lights refused. Then 
they tried to piece up one out of star-beams; 
but the star-beams would not hold together. 
Then they cut a strip out of an old moon, 
but it was too heavy, and fell off. Finally, 
they sat down in despair, and began to wish 
that they hadn’t undertaken such a piece 
of work, and concluded that one may go 
too far in cutti)ig up shines, and get cut up 
one’s self. For if the king should discover 
in the morning what they had done, sooner 
than suffer a Comet to go without a tail, he 
would have torn the three naughty plotters 
into rags to make a tail for him. 

Well, morning having drawn near, with¬ 
out their having come to any decision, or 
been able to do anything, Whisp took leave 
of her two friends, and, taking her unlucky 
little Comet by the hand, she put her scis¬ 
sors in her pocket, and rjin away to the 
Earth. 

It was just sunrise when they reached 
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tiM SwUit and eyerything looked bright 
■nd happy but these two, who went sorrow¬ 
fully along, Whisp regretting her daring 
lolly, and the Comet feeling very much 
idiained of himself for being without a tail. 
They passed by pleasant farm-houses, where 
cows were going out to pasture, tinkling 
their bells, and where the smokes piled up 
so itiB^bt into the air, that they looked 
like pillars supporting the great blue roof 
of the sky. They heard the reapers whet¬ 
ting their scythes, and the early birds sing¬ 
ing their morning songs, and asking each 
other how they had rested through the 
ni^L The hedges were so full of dewdrops, 
thst they looked silver-white, and glistened 
sU over, and thousands of little creeping 
sad liy^ things were waking up, and be- 
lUnlng themselves. But in all this life and 
Joy, the two poor little travellers wandered 
disGonsolate and homeless, and when a 
huge ngly dog ran out of a farmhouse, 
barking, they flew away as fast as their 
winp would carry them, and never stopped 
till they alighted, half dead with fatigue 
sod tenor, in the midst of a large horse- 
cheitnut tree, that stood close to the walls 
of the prettiest little cottage that can be 
imagined. 

This cottage was just the color of cream 
-mot milkman’s cream, but cream that 
eomes on the top of big tin pans of milk in 
the country—and it had little pointed win¬ 
dows on iiie roof, and round-topped win¬ 
dows in the walls, and balconies, and veran- 
dsi^ and white muslin curtains waving out 
the windows among the vines, and, in short, 
eveiyUiiiig that could be desired. This 
eolttge was surrounded by trees and gar¬ 
dens, and not another house was in sight. 

Now our two travellers were much pleased 
vilh the looks of this place, and having 
Mtfled themselves at ease among the 
bnsnches of the tree, they looked about to 
•ae what would happen. The hrst thing 
that happened was a shrill scream, then a 
bleak cd rattling laughter that frightened 
them, but at the same lime, made them 
hogli, too. Peeping out from behind the 
kavea, to see what this might mean, they 
saw an immense gilded cage hanging in a 
chamber window close to them, and in the 
cage was a large parrot, who was screaming 
and laughing with all his might. 

"^Oet uis GoldenhairP’ he would cry. 
**Get upl Get upl Goldenhair, get up i” 
And then he would laugh. 


“ What does he mean whispered the 
little Comet. “ I am afraid he saw us. He 
keeps winking his eyes this way.” 

“ Hush!” said Whisp, looking at the win¬ 
dow with all her eyes. 

“Get up, Goldenhair!” screamed the 
parrot again ; and at the same instant the 
travellers heard from the chamber a child’s 
laugh. It seemed to be half smothered in 
a pillow, or something, but it was sw<!eter 
than the song of a bob-o-link. 

The next moment there was a soft patter 
of little feet on the lloor, and a little girl in 
her night-gown ran to the window, laugh¬ 
ing and chattering to the parrot. 

This little girl was as lovely as an angel, 
and she had golden hair that curled all over 
her head, and hung down her back till it 
almost reached the JJoor, and when the 
morning sun shone on this hair, it glittered 
so that it made you wink when you looked 
at it. 

Whisp clasijed her hands with joy when 
she saw it, and, turning to the little Comet, 
she embraced him, and whispered that their 
troubles were over. 

“ Folks in the tree! Folks in the tree !’^ 
screamed the parrot, laughing in the most 
horrible manner. 

But Lily, for that was the little girf^ 
name, paid no attention to what he said, 
knowing that he would lie dreadfully, 
sometimes. 

I cannot now tell you all the adventures 
these travellers met with during the day. 
They would hll volumes. But at night, 
when everything was still, they went softly 
hack to the cottage, and crept in at the 
window, where the little girl was asleep. 
The parrot was asleep; but no sooner did 
the two travellers enter the room, than 
Lily awoke. For a minute she didn’t open 
her eyes, but the first thing she heard was 
a great snip at the back of her head, and 
there stood Whisp, with her arms full of 
long, beautiful golden hair, which she has¬ 
tened to fasten to the little Comet’s head 
and shoulders and heels. 

“ O, my hair!” cried Lily. 

“Never you mind,” said Whisp; “your 
hair will grow again, but this poor littie 
Comet had no tail. See how beautiful he 
looks now I’” 

In both tliiijgs Whisp was quite right; 
for Lily’s hair began to grow with the great¬ 
est rapidity, on account of having been cut 
with chain-lightning scissors, and was an 
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inch longer than ever, Ibe next morning; 
and the little Comet was the most radiant¬ 
ly beautiful creature in the world. He 
smiled so sweetly upon Lily, that she felt 
comforted for the loss of her hair; then, 
taking Whisp by the hand, he sailed out 
the window, and up into the sky. 

The next night, all the astronomers were 
examining through their telescopes a new 
Comet which had appeared, and which had 


a tail of extreme brightness. Nothing sa 
splendid as this Comet had been seen for 
hundreds of years, and it was talked about 
all over the world. Whisp became a great 
person in consequence, and was received 
into the royal family. 

But when Lily told her mother in the 
morning what had happened, her mother 
only laughed, and said that she had dreamed 
a dream. 


CURIOUS 

Humming-Birds’ Courtship.— When 
catching the ephemeridas that play above 
the water, the tail of the humming-bird,” 
says the author of “ The Naturalist in Ni¬ 
caragua,” “ is not expanded; it is reserved 
for times of courtship. I have seen the 
female sitting quietly on a branch, and two 
males displaying their charms in front of 
her. One would shoot up like a rocket, 
then, suddenly expanding the snow-white 
tail like an inverted parachute, slowly de¬ 
scend in front of her, turning round grad¬ 
ually to show both back and front. The 
eftect was heightened by the wings being 
invisible from the distance of a few yards, 
both from their great velocity of movement 
and from not having the metallic lustre of 
the rest of the body. The expanded white 
tail covered more than all the rest of the 
bird, and was evidently the grand feature 
in the performance. Whilst one was de¬ 
scending, the other would shoot up and 
come slowly down expanded. The enter¬ 
tainment would end in a fight between the 
two performers; but whether the most 
beautiful or the most pugnacious was the 
accepted suitor I know not.” 


Japan Lacquer.— It has been general¬ 
ly supposed that the beauty of Japan lac¬ 
quer work was due to ingredients derived 
from unknown plants, and that the secret 
was confined to the Oriental workmen. 
Recently, however, in Holland, objects of 
art have been produced, lacquered and 
covered with mother-of-pearl, in pieces fac¬ 
similes of those made in Japan. The lac¬ 
quer used is prepared from the hardest 
varieties of gum-copal, principally that of 
Zanzibar, which is colored black with 
Indian-ink. The articles are covered with 
several layers of the substance, upon which, 
while still wet, or rather pasty, the mother- 
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of-pearl is inlaid. Hrjdng in a furnace fol¬ 
lows, another coat of lacquer is applied, 
then more drying, and smoothing with 
pounce. These operations are repeated un¬ 
til the surfaces are perfectly united and 
smooth, when a final polish is given with 
Tripoli. 


The Vegetable Wax Tree. — The 
vegetable wax tree is in appearance not un¬ 
like mountain ash, and the bean-shaped 
berries, of the size of lentils, are gathered 
in the month of October. After being soft¬ 
ened by the action of steam, to which they 
are exposed in stone receptacles, the berries 
are pressed and the wax obtained. The 
substance is then purified by boiling, first 
in lye and next in pure water, after which 
it is bleached in the sun for about fifteen 
days, during which latter process it becomes 
white, and then is ready for use or exporta¬ 
tion. The vegetable wax thus prepared is 
scarcely distinguishable, except by a tallow¬ 
like odor, from beeswax, and is exported 
from Japan to England in considerable 
quantities. 

Curious Matrimonial Usage. — In 
Brittany there is said to prevail a very sin¬ 
gular matrimonial custom. On certain 
fete-days the young ladies appear in red 
petticoats, with white or yellow borders 
around them. The number denotes the por¬ 
tion the father is willing to give his daugh¬ 
ter. Each white band, representing silver, 
betokens one hundred francs of rent, and 
each yellow band denotes gold, and stands 
for a thousand francs a year. Thus, a young 
farmer who secs a face that pleases him, has 
only to glance at the trimmings of the pet¬ 
ticoats to learn in an instant what amount 
accompanies the wearer. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
pvlment to ]Bh>wiK B. Bbiggs, West 
JtBHESLf Oaford Ccunby^ Mado:. 


jlfieioere to November Puzzles. 

T6. ‘‘Waste makes want.” 77. Jay 

Snbee. 

78. W 
DAM 

D ABED 
WABBLEB 
MELON 
DEN 
B 

79. PioTer, loyer.< 80. Sink, ink. 

8L Teachers ; Cheaters; The races. 

82. "When love fails we spy all faults.” 


</. 




V ^ 
E ^ 


BARB DRAB 






88 . 

81. 


E 

V 

I 

L 


V 


< 


(EJ A C E (T) 

(8) C O W (S) 

(L) E W E (S) 

86. Catamount. 86. Theatre. 87. Be- 
bound. 88. Parable. 89. Satisfaction. 
8 Ql JCassacre. 91. " Life is what we make 
of iL” 02. Bridegroom. 93. Enos; Name; 
Omen; Send. 


1.—Cyoss-Word Enigma. 

The 1st is in oak, bat not in pine; 

The 2d is in ale, bat not in wine; 

The 8d is in plant, but not in vine; 

The 4th is in gay, but not in fine; 

The 6th is in mark, but not in sign; 

The 6th is in eat, but not in dine; 

The 7th is in nine, but not in mine; 

The 8th is in fork, but not in tine; 

The 0th is in donor, but not in giver; 

The whoie is the name of a Western river. 

Buthvbe’. 


2.—Cbneeoled Double AcrosUc. 

The poem of "Comas” 1 certainly admire. 
Bier in mind, I go at seven. 


.A 


At the mill a water-wbeel is wanted. 

Do you believe in spirit rappings? 

This spool, I venture to say, is not perfect. 
His name is Ben. I. Gerry, Esq. 

Concealed in the above sentences are six 
words, having the following significations: 
An art; a dye; a decree; a snare; a fruit; 
a river. These, written down in regular 
order, will form a double acrostic, the ini¬ 
tials and finals naming two deceased Eng¬ 
lish poets. Cybii. Deane. 

3 .—Omitted Vowels. 

BTHVNSPZZLPGNBLLSM 
NTH L. 

What we all like. Wilson. 


Additions. 

4. Add a sheep disease to a vehicle, and 
make a vegetable. 

5. Add a part of a gun to the border of a 
garment, and make a tree. 

0. Add an elevation of land to a portion 
or share, and make a bird. 

7. Add a consumer to an insect, and 
make an animal. 

Eliza H. Mobton. 

8.—Words Squared. 

A poem; A carriage; A kind of string; 
A wild beast. Ed. Wynne. 


Transposed Syncopations. 

9. Syncopate a city, transpose, and get a 
^European Biver. 

10. Syncopate a mountain, transpose, and 
get sound in mind. 

Italian Boy. 


11 .—Square Bemainders. 
Decapitate words having the following 
significations, and the remaining letters 
will form a square: A girPs name; a snare; 
a narrow woven fabric. 

Wilson. 


Curtailments. 

12. Curtail meagre, and leave a plain. 

13. Not to think of, and leave to rivet. 

Cybil Deane. 


14. —Diamond Puzzle. 

A vowel; Dread; A part of the body; 
Clumsy; To exalt; Before; A consonant. 

Ruthven. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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THE HOHSEKEEPEE. 


Coen Beead. —Stir into one quart of 
thick milk one quart of corn meal, five 
eggs, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
and a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved 
in a little boiling water. The saleratus 
must only be added just before the prepa¬ 
ration is put into the oven. Four into 
well-greased baking-puns, and serve it hot, 
cutting it into square pieces. 


Economical Breakfast Cakes.—A 
teacup of sugar, one pint sour milk, one 
heaping teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, part of a nutmeg, one or two 
tablespoonfuls butter, flour to make a stiff 
batter. Bake in gem pans. This quantity 
will do for several meals for a medium 
family. They are more tender without 
egg, and more convenient for some. 


French Bread. —Take three-quarters of 
a pound of clean rice; tie it up in a thick 
linen bag, giving it room to swell; boil 
from three to four hours, till it becomes a 
perfect paste; mix while warm with seven 
pounds of flour, adding yeast, salt and wa¬ 
ter. Allow the dough to work a proper 
time near the fire, then divide it into 
loaves, dust them in, and knead vigorously. 
This quantity will make thirteen pounds 
and seven ounces of excellent bread. 


Broiled Sweetbreads.— The best way 
to cook sweetbreads is to broil them thus; 
Parboil them, and then put them on a 
clean gridiron for broiling; when delicately 
browned, take them off, and roll in melted 
butter in a place to prevent their being dry 
and hard. Some cook them on a griddle, 
well buttered, turning frequently; and 
some put narrow strips of fat salt pork on 
them while cooking. 


Delightful Pudding.—To one quart 
of boiled milk put one-half tumbler of 
mashed potato, one-half tumbler of flour, 
and a small piece of butter; when cool add 
three beaten eggs; bake half an hour. To 
be eaten with sugar and cream, or milk. 


Bread Cakes. —^The necessary articles 
are one pint of dry bread, one quart of sour 


milk, half a teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of pearlash, five eggs, and two and a half 
cupfuls of flour. Boil a portion of the 
milk, and pour it over the bread; then let 
it cool. Afterward add in the remainder 
of the milk, the eggs and the flour. 


Composition Cake.— One pound of 
sifted flour, with two teaspoonfuls of cream 
baking-powder well sifted through it, one 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
half a pint of sweet cream, and one gill of 
white brandy. Bake in a slow oven. 
Flavor to taste. Citron or candied lemon 
improves this cake. 


To Cook Arrowroot. —^lix two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot to a smooth paste. 
To one pint of boiling water add a little 
lemon peel, and stir in the arrowroot while 
the water is boiling. Let it cook till quite 
clear. Sweeten with sugar, and season 
with wine and nutmeg, if liked. 


Golden Pudding.— Six ounces bread 
crumbs, two ounces flour, one-quarter 
pound suet, one-quarter pound orange mar¬ 
malade, one-quarter pound sugar, three 
eggs, with sufficient milk to mix; boil for 
two hours. 


Potato Cakes. —Take mashed potatoes, 
flour, and a little salt; to make them 
sweet, add a little powdered loaf sugar; 
mix with just enough milk to make the 
paste stiff enough to roll; make it the 
size and thickness of a muffin, and bake 
quickly. 


Cream Fritters.— Stir into one pint 
of milk one and one-half pint of flour, six 
eggs well beaten, the half of a nutmeg 
grated, one teaspoonful of salt, and lastly 
add one pint of good sweet cream; drop 
this mixture from a tablespoon into hot 
lard, and fry the same as doughnuts. 


Shirked Eggs.—H eat a little butter in 
a piepan, then put in the eggs, taking care 
that the yolks are not broken, and bake in 
the oven. 
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FACTS AND FAN^OIES. 


An aspiring young author sent a very 
buU^ KS.» containing the making of four 
or five ordinary novel volumes, to an editor, 
a short time since, with the modest request 
that he would read it and make his com¬ 
ments thereon —^in all, about a fortnight’s 
hard work. He was afterwards to send 
word to the said young author what he 
thought the MS. to be worth, and whether 
he would use it. The editor’s reply as to 
the worth of the MS. was three cents per 
pound, and that he could not use it, as he 
was not in trade; but any butterman 
would take it at that, seeing that the paper 
was stout and clean. 


A young lady entered a bookstore and 
confidentially said to an assistant, I want 

* My Father.'^’ 

The young man looked astonished. 

** What did yon say you wanted, ma’am ?” 

My Father.’» 

^1 don’t know him, ma’am. We don’t 
keep fathers on ice here. This isn’t a 
home for decayed old gents, nor an inebri¬ 
ate asylum,” said the assistant. 

”lt appears to be a lunatic asylum, and 
you’re a first-class inmate. What I want, 
sir, is a novel called * My Father.’ ” 

Kow this young man colors up, and 
Wilks away in silence when any of his 
fellow young men say anything about 
“fklher.” 


A young minister and his wife visited 
the congregation where his father was pre¬ 
viously the pastor. He preached on the 
Ssbbath, and after service, one of the ven¬ 
erable elders, speaking with the young 
ninister’s wife, said: 

” Your husband preached from the same 
text that his father had the last time he 
was in that pulpit.” 

” Indeedr’ replied the lady; ” I hope it 
Wtt not the same sermon, too.” 

”Ono,” said the good elder; ” his father 
au a dreadful smart man.” 

On one occasion a lad, while home for 
the holidays, complained to his mother 
that a schoolfellow who slept with him 
tsdkup half the bed. 


“And why not?” said the mother; “ho 
is entitled to half, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes, mother,” rejoined her son; “ but 
he will have his half out of the middle, 
and I have got to sleep both sides of him.” 

We thought that everything that it was 
possible to say about “hash” had been 
said, but here is another contribution; A 
certain hostess, whose table is noted for its 
uniformity of dishes, has a brisk daughter, 
who electrifies lier ma’s boarders with the 
following parody, sung to an accompani¬ 
ment on a new fifty-dollar piano; “ While 
beefsteak and venison costs lots of cash, 
be it ever so grisly, there’s nothing like 
hash; the scrapings and leavings of no use 
elsewhere, when mixed altogether make 
excellent fare. Hash, hash, good meat 
hash I Be it ever so grisly, there’s nothing 
like hash I A stranger from home, hotels 
dazzle in vain; O, give me the cheap eat¬ 
ing-house food that’s more plain; the 
waiter who gayly reechoes my call for a 
nice plate of hash or a single fishball. 
Hash, hash,” etc. 


Next to seeing a fat woman sitting on 
the stoop of her vineclad cottage, sewing 
a patch on her husband’s breeches, and 
telling hcl^ neighbor across the street what 
she would do if she were Henry Ward 
Beecher, there is no sight so exhilarating 
in these times of financial distress as a 
party of young men gathered on the green 
sward in front of a boarding-house in the 
cool of the evening, battling with dexter¬ 
ous mallet the bounding spheres through 
ferruginous loops as prescribed by the im¬ 
mortal author of the noble game of croquet. 

A farmer, speaking of his clergyman, 
whose sennoiis lacked point, said, “Ah, 
yes, he’s a good man; but he will rake 
with the teeth upward.” 


Some of the regular soldiers sent West 
have married squaws, and are doing their 
best to civilize the poor ignorant redskins. 
As soon as a squaw gets a pair of army 
boots and a brass chain on, she begins to 
act refined and lady-like. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OP 

BALLOU^S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

77ie JSesty the Cheapest^ and the most Interesting Publication of the Jeind 

in the World, 

AND 

THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Dldest Literary WeeJcly Paper in the Country, 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 

Handsome CJiramos Given to Subscribers. 


Remember to send the money to prepay postage. It must be paid in advance. 


The publishers of Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine —the cheapest and most inter¬ 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and The American Union— the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1876 they will give as Premiums to sub¬ 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre¬ 
miums ‘‘Morning Glories,” “ Lilies of 
THE Valley,” “ The Betrothed,” and 
“ The Power of Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
laet year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunrise” and 


“Sunset” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 

FEEMIUMS FOE BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 

CLUBS I CLUBS! CLUBS I 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms:—^For a Club of 
five copies of Ballou’s Magazine, $7.60, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “Sun¬ 
rise” or “Sunset” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “Morning Glories” or 
“ Lilies of the Valley,” to each mem¬ 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of Ballou’s Maga2XNE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“Sunrise,” or “Sunset,” or “Morn¬ 
ing Glories,” or “ Lilies of the Val- 
LEYv” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre¬ 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 
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A Brilliant Announcement for 1875 , 


Soreu Sdbbobibxbb.— Single subscrip- 
tioiif eadi (and ten cents for postage), 

and either of the Ghromos, Suitbibb,” or 
‘‘SumBTy’* or ‘‘HoBBiBa Globieb,” or 
"LnjBS or tsb Yallby,” as the sub- 
Miibei may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 

SdLLOrS KASAZZITB AND TSE ANEBl- 
OAN VNXON. 

Raxloxt’b Magazinb and Thb Ahbbi- 
OAV Uhiob combined for $3.75; and also 
the ChromoB ** Sttbsibb ” and Subbet,” 
or ** Mornibg Globibb ” and ** Lujbb of 
TB YauIiET.” Or Baixou’s and Thb 
UnOB for $8.50, without the Ghromos, and 
ten cenU postage for Ballou’b, and fifteen 
cents for the Ubiof, in addition. Or for 
$A00 we will send Thb Ambbioab Ubiob 
and Ballou’s Maoazxhb and all/our of 
the Ghramos, ^‘Sukbibb” and Sunbbt” 
and "liUJES or thb Yallby” and 
**llOBBnra Globdes,” or we will send 
either two of the aboTe, and ** The Poweb 
or Kubio” or Bbtbothed.” 

PBIIIZU1I8 FOB TEE AXSBZGAN UNION. 

SuroLB SuBBOBipnoKB.—We will send 
Tbe AMninATT Uniok for one year for 
|8JX), and also give every subscriber the two 
Ghromos ^'Sunbibb” and ** Subset,” 
"lajss or THB Yallby ” and ** Mobn< 
m Globibb,” or either ** The Poweb of 
XuBio” or ” ThbBbtbothed,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautifui 
picinres. 

OLUBB rOB TBE AlCSBZOAN UNION. 

For $16.00 we will send six copies of 
Tam AineitTflAir Ubiob for one year, and a 
SCOT of Ballou’s Magazdtb to the peiv 
m who gala np the Club, and also to each 
■ambnr of the dub the Chiomos **Suh- 


bibb ” and “ Sunset,” or The Betboth- 
ED,” or “ The Poweb of Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Ghromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded; or “ Sunbibb ” 
and “ Sunset” will be sent, if preferred. 

Impobtant Notice. —Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE Public. —Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VEBY IMPOBTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCBIB- 
EBS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

(5^*" By a new law of Gongress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’B Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Gbntb, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an¬ 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should he under¬ 
stood and acted on, as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is rffunded to us. 

The Postage on The Ambbican 
Union will be, as near as we cau calculate. 
Fifteen Centb, a saving of/oe cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Be earful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up qf the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Go, Valentine, go I By valley and hill. 

By plain and woodland, and sand and sea, 

By lake and pool, and river and rill, 

Love’s wings are loose and his words are free. 
Shall we not speak? shall our voice be dunib, 
When Love hath speech in cottage and hall? 
Shall our voice be dumb and our heart be numb 
That love the best and truest of all? 


Go, Valentine, go I She will gaze upon others— 
On others less loving—ere glancing at thee; 

A smile and a kiss she will give to thy brothers, 
A smile and a mock to my message and me. 
Yet hope bides long, and patience longer. 

And the love I love the longest of three; 

And these are strong, and my love is stronger, 

So thou shall say what I say to thee. 


Say, when my skiff, down the swift current dashing. 
Cleaves w'aters that mirror the light of the skies. 

In the moon-silvered wavelets her laughter seems flashing^ 
Her smile in the diamond spraydrops that rise. 

Her beauty in all that is fair X remember; 

In the heaven of the dawn the clear heaven of her eyes;. 

And the flush on her cheek in the last crimson ember 
That flushes the face of the day as it dies. 

Say, when the first bird of morning is singing, 

Praying for her ever brings me delight; 

Praying for her, ere slumber be bringing 
Her presence to gladden the visions of night; 

Thinking of her every eve and each morrow. 

In solitude thinking, or midmost the stir 

Of the city of nations—O, balm of my sorrow, 

O, crown of my happiness—thinking of her. 


Yet what shall it profit, though thus thou be laded? 

Were the bloom of her beauty less perfect to see, 

Were the sun of her grace and her pureness o’ershaded^ 
So might her heart beat less coldly for me. 

Ah I if a tongue of laudation could sing of me. 

Tell of some nobleness, blazon me great I 
If the world with its voices and echoes could ring of me I 
So might I bear to be patient and wait. 


Yet say that all greatness and goodness rise slowly, 

That the oak of the forest was once but a seed; 

Can she tell the first spring of the high or the lowly. 

The birth of the flower from the birth of the weed? 
The river was once but a fountain, that plashes 
The navies of nations with fathomless waves; 

And the gold that now glitters, the gem that now flashes^ 
Have once been o’ertrod by the footsteps of slaves. 


Then fly to her, Valentine I Valentine, fly to herl 
Fear not the scorn of a spirit so sweet; 

And cry to her, Valentine; tenderly cry to her. 
Laying thy burden of love at her feet. 

So, if the years ever crown me with honor. 

In the day that shall come she may pity me yet; 

haply till then, while my hope fastens on her, 
She may sometimes remember, not always forget. 
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KAPOLEON III. 


Perhaps no man has been more bitterly 
accused of a willingness to sacrifice nobility 
of purpose, where it conflicted with the 
aims of a selfish ambition, or more warmly 
defended from those accusations by his 
friends, than Louis Napoleon. Ridicule 
has been used against him, that glittering 
toylike blade, which, in spite of its frail 
appearance, will often pierce the armor 
that the heaviest weapons of downright 
argument or criticism have found invulner¬ 
able. The “nephew of his uncle’’ has 
been compared, limes without number, to 
his magnificent predecessor, greatly to his 
own disadvantage. His talents have been 


firmament of nations, until at last it blazed 
briglitly in the zenith, hanging there in de¬ 
fiance of cloud and storm, until, as by a 
sudden eclipse, it was swept from sight 
amid tempest and convulsion ? Who shall 
say ? Was he indeed a usurper and a ty¬ 
rant, the hypocritical thief of the liberties 
P'rance ? Or was he one of the mercies 

of an overruling Providence, commissioned 

by fate to fill the throne far more justly 
than it would have been filled by a Bour¬ 
bon, and to rescue his country from the 
terrors of anarchy and red republicanism ? 
Posterity will read these riddles with a 
clearer eye than is vouchsafed to the pres- 



WILHELMSHOE, LOUIS NAPOLEON’S PRISON. 


denied, his motives asserted to be the most 
his morality and manners assailed, 
ttd even his personal appearance adversely 
oiUciaed or lampooned. He has been rep- 
niented by one party as a schemer of the 
W despicable order, while on the other 
Mod, his friends have found in him the 
Most remarkable traits of character, traits 
Mkieh would seem to them to indicate the 
iBiMcsslon of both genius and inherent no- 
®tj of mind. Good people and gifted 
Minnged on either side, and the true val- 
Mttonof the work which Napoleon III. 
MMUkiplished in the world and for France, 
1® actrcely be arrived at until future 
give greater coolness of judgment. 
^ it for good or for evil that the “star 
^MadesUny,” pale, and somewhat feeblb 
htlhllei rose higher and higher in the 


ent, though there are some, already, it may 
be, who might solve the question, and still 
it would remain unsolved in the minds of 
the multitude. 


The events of the Franco-Prussian war 
are yet fresh in our memory, though fast 
becoming somewhat dim, except to those 
who have immediate and peculiar cause to 
remember them. The triumph of German 
arms over French valor, the defeat at 
Sedan, the capture of Louis Napoleon, the 
narrow escape of the empress from Paris, 
the siege and devastation of that beautiful 
city, the terrible reign of Communism, suc¬ 
ceeded by the comparative peace and quiet 
of the present; last, but nob least, the 
death of the ex-emperor at Chiseihurst, flit 
through the mind in quick succession as 
we reciu* to that time of anxiety and blood* 
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When Louis Napoleon was drinking the 
cup of humiliation to the very dregs at the 
hands of his victorious foes, the. world 
looked eagerly for the next act in the pro- 
ipramme, and Bismarck exulted over the 
step taken by Germany toward increased 
power and glory. While the victorious 
powers were arranging what should be the 
next scene in the drama, Napoleon was 
looking out, for the second time in his life, 
from the walls of a prison—this time a 
Prussian one—at Wilhelmshoe. The view 
of this place, on page 107, will give the 
reader a better idea of the spot where the 
ex-^mperor was for a while confined, than 
any description in words. His detention 
there, and his subsequent life and death at 
Chiselhurst, have become matters too well 
known to require comment. After all the 
stormy scenes of an eventful life, Louis 
Napoleon died as peacefully in his own 
home as any quiet gentleman whose years 
had been spent apart from the turmoil and 
continual exaction of political importance. 
For twenty years he ruled with a firm 
hand the most unruly people in Europe; 
and no one can deny that order and pros¬ 
perity characterized his reign, such as 
France had been deprived of since the days 
of the first Napoleon. Had he been a man 
of the small mind and mean abilities gen¬ 
erally ascribed to him by his enemies, he 
could never have accomplished what he 
did, however able his associates in power 
might have been. 

The life of Napoleon III. might be paint¬ 
ed in the most gloomy shades and the most 
brilliant lights, and yet, setting aside the 
Joy which long-wished-for success must 
bring, it had not been a sunny one, cer¬ 
tainly not an enviable one. Born in April, 
1808, amid the splendors of the first em¬ 
pire, it was not long before the clouds that 
lowered in the sky of Napoleon began to 
gather together with fearful rapidity and 
extent. The sunshine which gilded the 
first years of Louis Napoleon’s life was 
quickly dimmed by the misfortunes that 
swept bis uncle from the throne, and forced 
his mother, the beautiful and fascinating 
Hortense, to leave France, not knowing 
what refuge in Europe would be open to 
her. Banished from France, refused ad¬ 
mittance to {Switzerland and Savoy, she 
was at last permitted to reside for a short 
time within the limits of the Grand Duchy 
oC Baden, whose sovereign had. married 

■ S 


her cousin in the days of Bonaparte’s pros¬ 
perity. But the reinstated Bourbons trem¬ 
bled on the throne of France, and consid¬ 
ered Hortense and her son too near for the 
safety of Louis XVIII. Accordingly, the 
ex-queen of Holland was again forced to 
seek another home. The authorities of the 
little Swiss canton of Thurgovia consented 
to receive her, and she purchased the beau¬ 
tiful estate of Arenemberg, on the shore of 
Lake Constance, which was thereafter her 
home until her death in 1887. At this 
time Louis Napoleon’s elder brother, Na¬ 
poleon Louis, was with his father, the ex- 
king of Holland; but a reconciliation soon 
took place between Hortense and her hus¬ 
band, and the two brothers saw more of 
each other, and attended together the Ba¬ 
varian college at Augsburg. Hortense also 
passed much of her time at Rome; and 
there, in the saloons of his Aunt Pauline, 
the Princess Borghese, Louis Napoleon 
was surrounded by the most brilliant 
society. 

In tho year 1830, Louis Napoleon and 
his brother Napoleon Louis joined the 
Italian patriots in their struggle for liber¬ 
ty, to which the people were excited by the 
revolution in France which placed Louis 
Philippe on the throne. But the despotic 
powers of Austria, Russia and Prussia 
were too strong for any hope of Italy’s suc¬ 
cess, and Napoleon Louis died in March, 
1831, from the effects of the arduous cam¬ 
paign. Louis Napoleon was also very ill, 
and a price was set upon his head by the 
Austrians. But through the ingenious de¬ 
vices of his mother he escaped from their 
clutches, and fled with her to Paris, as the 
only place of refuge, though the whole 
Bonaparte family were under a decree ol 
banishment from France. Mother and eon 
were allowed to remain a short time on top 
count of the young prince’s sickness, bat 
Louis Philippe soon became alarmed, and 
sent a command for them to depart. They 
then went to England, where they spent a 
few months, and then, with great difficulty, 
were aliowed to return to Arenemberg. • 

In 1832, Louis Napoleon published hil 
** Political Reveries,” giving his ideas ol 
government. In tho meantime, the nevei 
very secure throne of Louis Philippe grew 
more and more unstable. Tho republicai^ 
insurrection of tho fifth and sixth of J unej 
X832, indicated the state of public feelings 
although it was a failure. Then came Uu 
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ifridog of the Bourbon Legitiinists, also a 
fdlme; soon afterward the death of the 
Soke (tf Belehstadty only son of Kapoleon 
nd Haila Loolsa, l^t Louis Napoleon the 
only heir to the imperial dignity of his un- 
dib if we except his fast-falling father and 
Unmele Joseph. He was about this time 
ofisied the crown of Poland by the Polish 
IsBiinectlonlsts, but declined to do more 
llianfi^t with them as a volunteer, which 
wu prevented by their immediate defeat. 

Two or three years of quiet at Arcnem- 
bsif followed, which were devoted to study, 
and doling which the heir of the Bona- 
partes published several pamphlets, politi¬ 
cal and military. One hope and one ambi- 
tton animated him, and to the idea of gov- 
•ming the people of France in the future 
he dung then and ever afterward with the 
deepest datermlnation. 

The .next chapter in Louis Napoleou’s 
life comprises the attempt at revolution by 
him, and Its failure, at Strasburg. Cap- 
t m ad, condemned and sentcuced by the 
French government to be transported to 
America, he remained in this country but 
aahoittime, as he soon received intelii- 
genee of the mortal illness of his mother, 
sad departed for her home, where he ar¬ 
rived in time to hear her last words. Ya- 
riom anthoritles testify as to the deep 
hm that existed between mother and son. 

The French king now demanded the ex- 
ptthion of Louis Napoleon from Switzer- 
hoid, and the latter saved the Swiss any 
dktarbance by withdrawing voluntarily to 
Bsi^a&d, where he published the cele- 
hntad work entitled **Idee8 Napoleon- 
devoted to elucidation of the plans 
sad Meaa of the first Napoleon, and also 
BCrrlng to fhow the thought and research 
SC *tha writer, who thus forwarded his in- 
I S i Wi to la France, though under the ban of 
mile. Tbe second attempt to win the 
dooaa of France soon took place, result¬ 
ing^ all the world knows, in the capture of 
bade Napoleon, and his long imprisonment 
la the fortress of Ham. ** Imprisonment 
tellfe ** was the sentence, and gloomy in- 
iesfi ware the prospects of the prince at 
ftstthna. Shortly after he entered the 



forbidding walls of his prison, the whole 
French nation was engaged in honoring the 
remains and memory of Napoleon L, and 
Louis Philippe looked on in fearful silence, 
compelled to join in the most magnificent 
funeral obsequies of modern times. 

Tlie prisoner at Ham devoted himself to 
study and composition during the six long 
years of his captivity. The details of his 
wonderful escape are familiar to all read¬ 
ers, as well as the object which led to its 
attempt—the desire to visit his dying fa¬ 
ther; this object, however, was defeated 
through the malice of the French govern¬ 
ment. England again received the exile, 
who still firmly believed tliat it was his 
destiny to rule over the French nation; 
and though this belief only excited an in¬ 
credulous smile for years from many, the 
events of the- future proved that it was no 
foolish hope. The revolution of 1848, de¬ 
throning Louis Philippe, and establishing 
a republic, recalled the quiet studious Louis 
Napoleon to France. How he became a 
member of the Assembly, its prince presi¬ 
dent, and finally tbe emperor of the French, 
does not need to be told. The success of 
the coup Wetaty the brilliant reign of twenty 
years, the Crimean war, the struggle in 
Italy, the liberation of Venetia, the attempt 
at empire in Mexico, the triumph of Ger¬ 
many, the deathbed at Chiselhurst; the 
curtain drops, the play is over, and the au¬ 
dience goes its way, conscious that, what¬ 
ever may have been his character, this 
man was a power in the world. 

He still has his admirers in France. 
They are numbered by millions, and will, 
at some distant day, place the prince im¬ 
perial upon the throne. And if such is the 
case, if such destiny awaits tbe studious 
young man who is now learning military 
science at an institution in England, let us 
hope that he will rule with all the ability 
which his father displayed, but will com¬ 
mit none of the terrible errors which dis¬ 
graced his administration, and brought re¬ 
proach upon tbe name of Napoleon; one 
of the most illustrious that ever lived in 
history, and which will never be forgotten 
until time shall be no move. 
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MILAN. 


The city of Milan is one of the most 
pleasant in Italy, or, Indeed, in Europe. It 
is not only possessed of that romantic at¬ 
traction inseparable from natural beauty, 
antiquity and architectural splendor, but 
it satisfies the more material wants of the 
traveller by its unmistakable air of comfort 
and prosperity. It is too often the case 
that the famous cities of the old world ex¬ 
hibit their splendors of art and architec¬ 
ture side by side with squalor and the hov¬ 
els of the miserably poor. But Milan, 
on account of its fine coffee-houses and 
hotels, its elegant shops and theatres, and 
the life and animation which characterize 
its crowded streets, has been called the 
** little Paris.” 

This city, the capital of Lombardy, is 
situated south of the Alps, in a beautiful 
plain bordered by two small streams, the 
Lambro and Olona, which join the Ticeno 
by means of the Naviglio Grande Canal, 
and the Adda by the Martesana Canal, thus 
establishing communication with Lago 
Maggiore, the Lake of Como, and the river 
Po. The distance by rail from Milan to 
Venice is 176 miles, and it has been said 
of It that it stands in a sea of green trees, 
as Venice stands in a sea of green waters.” 
This description gives a very good idea of 
the first appearance of Milan, surrounded 
as it is by orchards and gardens whose ver¬ 
dure and beauty are such as one may ex¬ 
pect beneath the soft skies of Italy. 

The form of the city is nearly circular, 
the most thickly settled part of it beiag 
bounded by a canal five miles in length; 
but the entire circumference of the Milan 
of to-day is not far from eight miles, and 
that of the outer wall is ten miles, which 
includes the gardens of which we have 
spoken. There are ten principal gates, 
but the chief entrance to the city is through 
the one called Tenaglia—which leads to 
the Simplon—^by an esplanade called Piazza 
di Gastello, containing the ancient gothic 
castle of the Visconti family. Many of the 
streets are narrow and irregular, but they 
are nearly all well-paved, and a numbor of 
the principal ones are very fine. Some of 
those near the canal are still called terram’, 
or terraces. 


The Piazza di Gastello was much beauti¬ 
fied by Eugene de Beauharnais during his 
residence and rule at Milan. On the north¬ 
east of the castle is the Piazza d’Armi, and 
opening into it is the famous arco deUa 
pace, only excelled by the arc dc Vetoile in 
Paris, a superb triumphal arch of white 
marble, mostly the work of Gagnola, which 
stands on the Simplon road. The fashion¬ 
able roads of Milan are the streets called 
corsi, which lead to the principal gates, 
and along these favorite walks the beauty, 
and fashion, and wealth of the city assem¬ 
ble and move in gayety and grace. 

The houses of the Milanese are usually 
from three to five stories high, and though 
there are not so many splendid palaces in 
Milan as in Genoa, Borne or Florence, it Is 
by no means destitute of mansions that will 
compare favorably with those of other Ital¬ 
ian cities. The Visconti, Belgiojoso, An- 
none and Belloni palaces are celebrated 
for their architectural beauty and the fine 
works of art which they contain. Among 
the most elegant public buildings we may 
mention the archiepiscopal palace, the 
royal palace, palace of the treasury, palace 
of justice, of the government, of science 
and art, the mint, and the famous public 
loan bank. But the glories of all other 
buildings in Milan grow dim when com¬ 
pared with those of its cathedral, which 
stands next to immortal St. Peter’s in the 
vastness of its dimensions. It stands nearly 
in the centre of the city, and was com¬ 
menced by Visconti, in 1386, orr a scale of 
such magnificence that the work of its 
erection has dragged down through the 
centuries to the present day, though the 
mighty energy of Napoleon I. gave it a 
wonderful advance, as it did everything of 
the sort that came within the boundaries 
of his power. The work of so many hands 
and the lapse of so many years are appar¬ 
ent in the cathedral of Milan; and though 
the principal design of the architect has 
been carried out, the details of the great 
undertaking show the mixture of styles 
and the inconsistencies one might reason¬ 
ably expect. The interior is rich in monu¬ 
ments of prelates and princes, and the be¬ 
holder of all this splendor finds himself in 
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agoodlj assemblage, silent but beautiful, 
and as expressive as marble can be made to 
be under the hands of a master. More 
than 4400 statues adorn the cathedral, and 
hi fretwork, carving and statuary it is 
nputed to excel all other churches in the 
world. Says a writer, **Its double aisles, 
Its clustered pillars, its lofty arches, the 
lustre of its walls, its numberless niches, 
all filled with marble figures, give it an ap¬ 
pearance novel even in Italy, and singular¬ 
ly majesti cal.” 

Another famous church, remarkable as 
having been the scene of religious councils, 
political strife, and the coronations of sove- 


domination, have entered with fresh zeal 
into those enterprises which are open to- 
them. The academy of fine arts is one of. 
the most celebrated in Europe, “nd is situ-, 
ated in the palace of science ana art, com¬ 
monly called the Brera. This fine building 
contains a large gallery of paintings, espe¬ 
cially rich in the works of Lombard and 
Bolognese artists; the public library of 
nearly 190,000 volumes; a collection of 
casts; a botanical garden, and one of the 
best observatories in Italy. The far-famed 
Ambrosian Library is also located at Milan. 

In theatres and theatrical performances 
Milan is entitled to rank high among other 
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ntgns, is that of St. Ambrose. It is in a 
Milanese church, also, anciently the Do- 
ninican, but now that of Santa Maria 
della Qrazle, that the traveller fiiuls the 
celebrated fresco by Leonardo da Yinci, of 
the ” Last Supperand there are several 
others worthy of mention had we space to 
devote to a repetition of their beauties. 

The charities of Milan are many and 
well-endowed, embracing a number of hos- 
fitals, beside the lazaretto, situated oub* 
side the walls, which was founded in the 
fifteenth century for the plague-stricken, 
and encloses an area of over tliirty acres. 

The improvement of Milan has been 
narked since the close of the Austrian 
role in 1850, and a new life and vigor 
mm to have been infused into the people, 
lHio» relieved of the heavy yoke of foreign 


cities. La Scala competes with San Carlo 
at Naples; it can accommodate between 
three and four thousand persons, and its 
musical audiences are exceedingly keen in 
their criticism and fastidious in their re¬ 
quirements. No more severe ordeal could 
be suggested for a debutante than an ap¬ 
pearance upon tlie stage of La Scala. An¬ 
other large theatre is the Canobiano, and 
wo may also mention the tealro ne and the 
filodramaticOj which is maintained wholly 
by amateurs, and where Pasta and other 
renowned artists have made their first ap¬ 
pearance. Tlie ampliitheatre at Milan, 
which dates from the rule of Napoleon, 
accommodates an audience of thirty thou¬ 
sand, and is the place chosen for races, 
fireworks, etc. 

The early history of Milan is interesting. 
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Its ancient name was Mediolanum, and it 
was a place of importance as early as 
B.C. 222, about which time it became sub¬ 
ject to the power of Kome. Under the 
Bomans it grew rapidly in power and pros¬ 
perity, and was called the modern Athens 
and the “ little Rome.” For the space of 
nearly a hundred years it was the actual 
imperial residence, until, at the commence¬ 
ment of the fifth century, the court was 
removed to Ravenna. It was at Milan, in 
1313, that the Emperor Constantine issued 
his edict granting tolerance to the Chris¬ 
tians ; and the renowned St. Ambrose was 
archbishop of Milan for more than twenty- 
two years, dying there in 397. Some of 
the hymns composed by him are still sung 
in the churches of Milan, through whose 
dim and magnificent spaces the sound of 
their ancient melodies float as if there the 
influence of time and change were un¬ 
known. 

Like its sister Italian cities, Milan was 
overrun and plundered by the fierce hordes 
of Attila. It then became the capital of 
the Gothic kings, from whom it was taken 
by Belisarius, but only to be recaptured 
by the Goths in 639 and almost entirely 
destroyed. Held by the Lombards for a 
while, it fell into the hands of Charle¬ 
magne ill 774. At the close of the tenth 
century it formed a part of the German 
empire under Otho I. Soon after it sus¬ 
tained a siege from Conrad II., on account 
of some rebellious movement. In the 
twelfth century, when it was the most in¬ 
fluential city in Lombardy, it opposed the 
power of the German emperors, and suf¬ 
fered extremely from two successive sieges. 
But it quickly recovered from its calam- 
ities, and was soon declared a free city. 


with the right to control its magniflceni 
revenues. Then arose the famous strife 
between the Gueiphs and Ghibellines, who 
were represented by the family of Della- 
Torre for the former, and the Visconti for 
the latter. For a while the Torre succeed¬ 
ed, but the Visconti commenced a rule in 
1311, which continued until the male line 
of the family became extinct, in 1447, when 
Francesco Sforza became duke of Milan. 
The French claimed the duchy, but after 
some years their claim was abandoned. On 
the death of Francesco Sforzo II., Milan 
came into possession of Philip II. of Spain, 
and was under Spanish rule for nearly two 
centuries. It became celebrated for the 
exquisite finish of its armor, and for the 
elegance of its fashions, which were so 
much imported throughout Europe that 
the name milliner was originally used to 
signify one who dealt in Milan finery. 

In 1714 Milan was given to Austria, but 
after the French invasion, in 1796, it be¬ 
longed successively to the Cisalpine repub¬ 
lic, the Italian republic, and the kingdom 
of Italy. In 1814 it again was placed under 
Austrian rule, and so remained until the 
revolutionary period of 1848, when a pro¬ 
visional government was established by the 
Piedmontese, to be overthrown by the re¬ 
publicans soon after, who, in their turn, 
were quickly forced to yield to the troops 
of Austria. But the deliverance of Milan 
was not afar off, and in June, 1859, Victor 
Emanuel and Napoleon III. entered the 
city as conquerors. The following July 
the peace of Villafranca gave Milan and 
the remainder of Lombardy to France, and 
by France it was transferred to Sardinia, 
to play its rightful part among the other 
cities of the new kingdom of Italy. 


PRAIRIE SCENES. 


The wide rolling prairies of America 
have long been the home of the wolf, the 
bison, the moose, the wild horse, and the 
Indian. Presenting a beautiful aspect when 
decked with the abundant flowers and tall 
grasses of summer, in winter they are cov¬ 
ered with snow which hides the frequent 
ravines, and forms hills extremely decep¬ 
tive, since they consist wholly of snow. 
No bare ground is to be seen except on the 
wind-swept tops of eminences, and on these 
elevations the bison herds seek for food, 


pushing the snow away with their broad 
noses to reach the herbage underneath. 
Instinct keeps the bison away from the 
plains and valleys, which are full of dan¬ 
gerous crevices and ravines, imperceptible 
under the snow, but fatal to the unlucky 
herds that fall into them. The Indian 
hunters, aware of this, accordingly use all 
their arts to entrap the huge animals, a 
bison hunt being one of the most exciting 
and profitable sports of the prairie. 

But however much the hunters might 
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4^reto ilay.ihe blflons, the latter would 
mh 4 from their enemies, were there not 
an iimntlon which enables the Indians to 
paia rapidiy over the surface of the snow. 
Such an inTention exists in the shape of 
the inow-ehoe, which does away with all 
dUBcultiee, and places the animals com¬ 
pletely in Ae power of their pursuers. The 
mow^oes, awkward, cumbersome,and ex- 
tiemely painful at first, with a little prac¬ 
tice lose all their disagreeable qualities, and 
with the^ aid the hunter can skim swiftly 


prairie is the prairie-wolf, of which a good 
representation is given on this page. These 
animals, well-known as fierce yet cowardly 
creatures, follow the hunters in largo flocks, 
never presuming to attack them, but watch¬ 
ing for a chance to feast upon the prey 
which they leave behind them. The wolves 
also hang upon the outskirts of a herd of 
bisons, waiting for an opportunity to spring 
upon some member of the herd which 
may hang back and get separated from its 
companions, either through weakness or 



V A PBAIBIE WOLF. 


ow the white anrface where, without them, 
a child would aink. 

Supported on his snow-shoes, the Indian 
driTCs the herd of bisons from the elevated 
land down into the valleys, where, as they 
flounder helplessly about in the deep snow, 
hi selects the finest animals, those having 
the largest, softest robes, and kills them 
with his spears. He then removes the skin, 
the tongue, and the hump, esteemed the 
best parts of the bison, and leaves the rest 
as a feast for the prairie wolves. Immense 
■mnberB are slain every year in this man- 
Sttr, and still the great herds that blacken 
|he prairies do not seem to decrease in 

I Qnn of .the most figures on the 


wounds. The bisons, however, feeling their 
strength while together, allow the wolves 
to approach them unmolested, and even to 
mingle among them. The hunters are 
aware of this, and take advantage of the 
fact in their hunting expeditions. Procur¬ 
ing a large-sized wolf-skin, the Indian wraps 
it around him as well as he can, making 
himself look as much like a genuine wolf 
as possible. Creeping forward on his hands 
and feet, the head of the wolf projecting 
just beyond his own, and holding his bow 
and arrows in his left hand, he deceives the 
bisons which do not discover the cheat as 
they look out from under their shaggy 
brows. Selecting the animal which he pre¬ 
fers, the disguised hunter creeps toward it 
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until be reaches a satisfactory position, 
when he drives the flint-headed arrow to 
its heart. The assault is noiseless, and the 
wounded creature usually runs a few steps, 
and then sinks down upon the earth to die 
while the wily hunter is off seeking another 
victim, which he despatches in a similar 
manner. The Indians lake great pride in 
their success as hunters, and each one aims 
to kill an animal with every arrow, and so 
go pn until his stock of arrows is exhausted, 
without alarming the herd. 

The Indians prize their horses very high¬ 
ly, and are in the habit of replenishing their 
stock from the herds of wild horses which 
sweep over the prairie in their pride and 
strength, headed by the strongest and swift¬ 
est members of their company. Of the 
manner in which this is accomplished, the 
following is a very good description. 

When an American Indian—say a Ca- 
manche—wishes to catch a fresh horse, he 
mounts his best steed, and goes in search 
of the nearest herd. When he has come 
as near as he can without being discovered, 
he dashes at the herd at full speed, and, 
singling out one of the horses, as it gallops 
along, hampered by the multitude of its 
companions, flings his lasso over its neck. 

As soon as the noose has firmly settled, 
the hunter leaps off his own steed (which 
is trained to remain standing on the same 
spot until it is wanted), and allows himself 
to be dragged along by the affrighted ani¬ 
mal, which soon falls in consequence of 
being choked by the leathern cord. 

When the horse has fallen, the hunter 
comes cautiously up, keeping the lasso tight 
enough to prevent the animal from fairly 
recovering its breath, and loose enough to 
guard against its entire strangulation, and 
at last is able to place one hand over its 
eyes and the other on its nostrils. The 
animal is now at his mercy. He breathes 
strongly into its nostrils, and from that 
moment the hitherto wild horse is his slave. 
In order to impress upon the animal the 
fact of his servitude, he hobbles together 
its forefeet for a time, and casts a noose 
over its lower jaw; but within a wonder¬ 
fully short period he is able to remove the 
hobbles and to ride the conquered animal 
into camp. During the time occupied in 
taming the horse, it plunges and struggles 
in the wildest manner; but after this one 
struggle it yields the point, and becomes 
the willing slave of its conqueror. 


The rapidity With which this operation 
is completed is really wonderful. An ex¬ 
perienced hunter is able to chase, capture, 
and break a wild horse within an hour, and 
to do his work so effectually that almost 
before its companions are out of sight, the 
hitherto wild animal is being ridden as if 
it had been born in servitude. 

The native hunter, cruel master though 
he generally is, takes special care not to 
damp the spirit of his horse, and prides him¬ 
self on the bounds and curvets which the 
creature makes when it receives its master 
upon its back. 

There is, says our authority, only one 
drawback to this mode of hunting. It is 
impossible to capture with the lasso the 
best and swiftest specimens. These ani¬ 
mals always take command of the herd, and 
place themselves at its head. They seem 
to assume the responsibility as well as the 
position of leaders, and, as soon as they 
fear danger, dart off at full speed, knowing 
that the herd will follow them. Conse¬ 
quently, they are often half a mile or more 
in advance of their followers, so that the 
hunter has no chance of overtaking them 
on a horse impeded by the weight of a rider. 

A somewhat strange method of horse¬ 
taking has been invented since the intro¬ 
duction of firearms. This is technically 
named creasing,” and is accomplished as 
follows. Taking his rifle with him, the 
hunter creeps as near the herd as he can, 
and watches until he fixes on a horse that 
he thinks will suit him. Waiting till the 
animal is standing with its side toward him, 
he aims carefully at the top of the neck and 
fires. If the aim be correct, the bullet just 
grazes the neck, and the horse falls as if 
dead, stunned for the moment by the shock. 
It recovers within a very short time; but 
before it has regained its feet the hunter 
is able to come up to the prostrate animal, 
place his hands over its eyes, breathe into 
its nostrils, and thus to subdue it. 

This is a very effectual mode of horse- 
catching, but it is not in favor with those 
who want horses for their own riding, be¬ 
cause it always breaks the spirit of the ani¬ 
mal, and deprives it of that fire and anima¬ 
tion which the native warrior prizes so 
much. Indeed, so careful is the Camanche 
of bis steed, that he will not mount hl» 
favorite war horse except in actual warfare, 
or the hunt. When he is summoned by hie 
chief, he attends muster, mounted on a 
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iieoiid hoiM, or hack, and leading his war 
koiM the bridle. 

The wild hones of America are small, 
saitrlimbed and powerful. Those brought 
into the market are usually such as have 
been taken by ** creasing,” and experienced 
imehaMn do not care greatly to own such 


animals. This method of capturing horses 
has obvious disadvantages. The hunter is 
in danger of missing his mark, in which 
case the whole herd dashes off, leaving him 
an empty field, or he may aim too low and 
thus kill the horse on the spot. 


FEEDING BIRDS IN WINTER. 


What a pleasure it is, when the snows of 
winter lie upon tlio earth, to see a flock of 
thoM hardy liltle birds that do not mind 
thabiting northern wind, but hop cheerful¬ 
ly dbout in search of seeds and crumbs; 
and how gladly we scatter food around the 
door or window in the hope that they will 
find It, and will come again. The songsters 
cl tho summer-time have all fled to warmer 
lands, the trees are stript of their green 
kaves, and only here and there a clump of 
ST eigr ee na relieves tho bareness of the 
hongha, and yet the sparrows, the chick-a- 
dees, the snowbirds, and others of like na¬ 
ture, do not desert us in our long and dreary 
winter. They grow to understand that we 
have no hostile intentions toward them, 
and cease to fly at our approach as they 
pick up the morsels we have laid out for 
them in pity and sympathy for their scanty 
fhre. But they do not look starved—these 
little winter friends; their feathers arc 
thick, and glossy, and beautiful, their eyes 
ara bright with the brightness of health, 
and their tiny roimd bodies appear to be as 
^ump as those of well-fed, daiutily-cared- 
lor canaries. 

During the last winter a large snowdrift 
accumulated under one of our windows, and 
upon this drift crumbs were daily scattered 
lor the beueflt of the birds; aud they would 
come, a dozen at a time, and peck away at 
the bits of bread and cracker until the sux>- 
ply was exhausted. Sometimes, if the day 
happened to be stormy, the fpst-f ailing snow 
would cover up the repast prepared for 
them before they could dispose of it all, and 
Mmetimesone hungry liltle fellow would 
gain possession of a good-sized crumb, and 
fhna excite the envy of his companions, 
who would try to get it away from him un¬ 
til ho took refuge in flight, with his precious 
mnalin his beak. Securely seated on 
same neighboring fence he would then pro- 
€Md to devour his prise, holding it under 


one foot while he pecked it to pieces with 
his small bill. 

One bright cold day in the very early 
spring a dish of seeds was set out for the 
birds* benefit. The spring w'as iiiuisually 
late, and the extreme cold and violent 
storms had evidently had their effect on the 
little inhabitants of the forest, for they had 
been coming about the house in unusual 
numbers for several days. On this particu¬ 
lar morning there was the usual flock of 
small birds, and among them, conspicuous 
for his superior size and the bright red of 
his head and breast, was a red linnet, who 
helped himself to the inviting fare laid be¬ 
fore him as if he fully appreciated the good 
fortune that had led him thither. IIow 
bright and largo his eyes looked, as he 
glanced around, ready to fly away at the 
least indication of danger! No doubt the 
poor little fellow was nearly starved. Won¬ 
derfully handsome he looked, standing on 
the white snow, his breast as bright as a 
ruby, his wings shaded so finely in red and 
brown. We viewed him in admiration,and 
hoped that he would outlive the storms 
and cold, and sing his own exquisite song in 
the happy summer-time a-coming. We do 
not know whether our wish was granted or 
not, but when summer had come with its 
green fields, and woods, and fragrant flow¬ 
ers, a red linnet and his male built a nest 
in the lop of a small fir tree near the door, 
and one day we made the discovery that 
there were three speckled eggs laid therein. 
The pretty gray lady-bird sat steadily for 
some time, and her handsome mate sang 
his beautiful song through the long June 
days. 

But alas, for the castle-building in which 
we indulged on the strength of those three 
speckled eggs I Already we saw in imagina¬ 
tion a nest full of young linnets, nicely 
feathered out, and looking up with their 
shy bright eyes, as pretty creatures as could 
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be found in the whole domain of animated 
nature. And then the thought occurred-- 
would it be wrong to lake one when it 
should be just ready to leave the nest, and 
rear it as our own little pet? Conscience 
did not reprove, and the prospect was al- 


sight of her mate among the boughs of the 
trees, and suspicion began to enter our mind 
that all was not as it should be. To make 
‘‘ assurance doubly sure ” the nest was ex¬ 
amined, and alas! birds and eggs were gone! 
What bad broken up the happy household 



feeding the 

luring. But, as dear Robert Burns very 
truthfully says— 

“The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

and in spite of the many anxious glances 
cast at the linnet’s Jiest we were destined 
to meet with disappointment. We missed 
the glimpse we could catch of the bird sit¬ 
ting on her nest, we missed the occasional 


SPARROWS. 

arrangement remained a mystery, and we 
could only conjecture how the nest had 
been robbed, for it was not time for the 
young birds to break the shell. Was it 
some egg-sucking marauder of a jay ? was 
it a cat? was it anything else? Nobody 
knows, and nobody ever will know, but the 
linnets were gone, and did not return for 
the rest of the season. 
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An extramely luuidsome. and hardy win¬ 
ter birdy and one that is rarely seen near 
hunan habitations, is the one known as the 
sreafe northern shrike or butcher-bird, of 
whose predatoiy inclinations we can speak 
tern experience. We had, during the 
whole of one winter, a large cage contain¬ 
ing eight or nine beautiful canaries placed 
in one of our windows, and noticed for sev- 
eial days tha^the birds would flatter and 
eiy out quite often, as if in fear or distress. 
A little watchfulness enabled us to discover 
the cause of their terror, which was a large 
handsome bird that would perch Itself on 
the limb of a tree near by, and thence 
swoop toward the window, in front of which 
he would hang, supporting himself by his 
wings, evidently very eager to reach the 
esged birds, which on their part would ut¬ 
ter a cry of dismay and fly to the side of 
the cage furthest from him. This bird we 
lecognlaed as none other than the butcher- 
hiid, and he was doubtless anxious to make 
a meal out of the poor canaries, looking 
upon them, from their small size, as his 
lawfol prey. For many days the shrike 
eonUnaed to come and make ineffectual 
attempts to seize upon the canaries, but at 
last his patience probably became exhaust¬ 
ed, for he ceased to make his appearance. 
This bird’s beauty was remarkable. It was 
of tlis sine of a robin, the upper parts light 
sdien gray, the wings, tail, and a band 
amndthe eye black; the breast white and 


curiously beautiful, having the appearance 
of being frosted. The bill was noticeable 
for its size and evident strength. No mere 
mention of the colors of the gray shrike 
gives a correct idea of its beauty. It is 
said to have the habit of impaling its prey 
.upon sticks or thorns, thus making it easier 
for it to tear it to pieces. It feeds upon 
insects, mice and small birds, and the lat¬ 
ter are instinctively aware of the danger its 
presence indicates, always showing the ut¬ 
most dislike and dread of its approach. 

The engraving on page 116 illustrates the 
pleasure which a whole family may take in 
feeding winter birds, and also the familiar¬ 
ity with which the birds will take the food 
provided for them when once the first in¬ 
stinctive shyness of their nature is over¬ 
come. Innocent pleasures like this can 
never cause regret, and of all the many 
forms of animated nature none is more 
lovable or more beautiful than the bird 
creation. Fairy sylphs, alike at home upon 
solid earth or in midair, sweeping grace¬ 
fully from point to point, swift in every 
motion, and gifted many of them, with won¬ 
drous powers of song, a study of their habits 
and peculiarities canuot fail to reward the 
student with not only knowledge but de¬ 
light. To those who treat them kindly and 
wisely they are grateful and affectionate iu 
captivity, and the home that is brighteued 
by their beauty and music is the better 
place for their presence. 


A WISH, 

BT LOUISE DUPBE. 


No voice should greet us save the 
birds 

With all their sweet unmeaning words, 
The haunted silence thrilling. 


V I eould have my wish Fd be 
A vagrant xieath a leafy tree, 
bed the meadow posies; 

And for my company alway. 

An idle gipsey summer day, 

Who has no dower but roses. 

Whose swart cheeks bum between dark 
locks, ' 

Who has to keep no wandering flocks, 
Who has no grain for reaping; 
Whose brown eyes brim with happy 
dreams, 

Beride the softly singing streams. 

That lull the lilies sleeping. 

None save the blue eyes of the sky 
Should watdi us as we wandered by. 
Our careless music trilling; 
OmbrMoe, Dsesmber. 1874. 


No footfall should disturb our calm. 
Save winds that bring us cooling 
balm, 

No sad dreams vex our sleeping; 

No gain, and so no loss weM know; 

No joy, and so no waiting woe; 

No love, and so no weeping. 

Afar the world might toil and fret, 

We should remember nor forget; 

The hours like dropped leaves blowing 
So softly, silently away. 

We need not sigh to bid them stay. 

We heed not they are going I 
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DISINHEEITEDl 

—OB»— 

THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 

A STORY OP THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 

BY BTTA W, PIBBCB. 


CHAPTER IL— [coNTiNUBD.] 

Guy rose up from his footstool, pushing 
it aside. He stood toying with the knick- 
knacks upon the marble mantel, and look¬ 
ing thoughtfully into the fire, in the same 
place, and just as Miss Glendening had 
stood a half hour before. 

“I have been meeting with adventures 
to-night,’* he said, suddenly. “ My dear 
mother, who is your friend, Mr. Lennox?” 

She started, flashed upon him a sharp 
suspicious glance. Then the mistress of 
Brandt House hid her face in her handker¬ 
chief and coughed. 

“ Did you meet him?” with a slight in¬ 
flection of surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Guy. 

“ He is a friend of the family—^he was 
Colonel Brandt’s friend twenty years ago. 
He has dined with us to-day.” 

“ Ah?” 

“You have heard of him, I am sure— 
Paul Lennox, from New York?” 

“A lawyer?” asked Guy, carelessly, 
lounging over the mantel. 

“Yes.” 

“ Where is he stopping ?” 

“ At some inn in the village.” 

“ There is but one.” 

“Well, there 1” 

Renshaw turned slowly about. 

“And may I ask,” he said, “ what Mr. 
Paul Lennox is doing at a wretched inn in 
a still more wi-etched fishing village—miles 
from New York?” 

Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in her chair. 

“ How should I know ? Some love affair, 
perhaps. There is a young girl at the inn.” 

“Indeedr’ 

“ The granddaughter of the woman who 
keeps It. She has a face that ought to make 
her fortune.” 


Renshaw’s lip curled with a sneer that he 
did not repress. 

“ Men like Paul Lennox do not marry 
fishers’ girls for their pretty faces.” 

“ True,” said Mi*s. Brandt, paling a little; 
“ yet 1 have known such things. This Essica 
Darke, however, has been at the Convent 
of the Bleeding Heart. She is thoroughly 
accomplished.” 

Renshaw opened his dark eyes in a stare 
of unfeigned amaze. 

“ And, pray, who has done this for her?” 

“ The old woman—the grandmother. She 
is bringing the girl up for a lady—a danger¬ 
ous experiment for persons in their condi¬ 
tion. There I I can gossip no more. Edith I” 

At the sound of her name, uttered in that 
cold imperative voice. Miss Glendening 
turned quietly, and glided out into view 
beneath the shadow of the purple curtain. 
Renshaw extended his hand—she was a 
grade above the servants—she was his 
mother’s companion. 

“Have you found the key?” said Mrs. 
Brandt, sharply. 

“ No,” answered Miss Glendening. 

The worn brows contracted. 

“ That is strange. See that the floor is 
searched to-morrow before the servants 
enter. You are growing very careless. Miss 
Glendening. Now order in the tea.” 

Miss Glendening’s yellow eyes flashed 
through their black lashes. She flushed, 
faintly, as Renshaw, with a look that was 
not without its pitying surprise, stepped 
forward before her, and rang the bell. 
Queen Mab, with her tawny face and mid¬ 
night braids, brought in the tea-tray. It 
was, at best, a silent and constrained meal. 
The wind roared in the wide-mouthed chim¬ 
ney, and gibbered and moaned in the shut¬ 
ters ; and the rain clattered sharply along 


fBntercd according to Act of Congress, in the year 18C6. by Tuomcs & Talbot, Boston, Mass., in 
the Oflicc of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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tht diunond-Aaped panes, and throngli it 
an, the londest yolce in the grand chorns, 
wild, and deep, and terrible, rose up the 
vailing of the storm-lashed sea. Mrs. 
Brandt sat gaont and ghostly, listening, 
and sipping her tea in the pauses. Ben- 
■haw was moody and abstracted, Miss Glen- 
dening silent as the grave. And the little or¬ 
molu clock ticked loudly, and the firelight 
ihiinmerod on the sombre furniture, and 
on Mrs. Brandt’s stately black satin, and 
crawled along the fine edges of the silver 
and glass on the tea-tray, and Mab, waiting 
liks a piece of bronze in attendance, arched 
hsrbluk brows at the trio, and yawned 
fortiTcly behind her finger-tips when Mrs. 
Brandt did not see. 

The ormolu clock struck nine. Benshaw 
poshed aside his cup. 

“ Good-night,” he said, rising, and taking 
his mother’s hand in his own. 

She looked at him, wistfully. 

“Stay, Guy! one moment.” 

So he waited, leaning over her chair. 
Mab gathered up the tea-things and depart¬ 
ed, In the train of Miss Glendeniug, who, 
not waiting to be bidden, had glided out, 
like a dark spirit, and without a word. 

As the green baize door swung into place, 
M^ Brandt wheeled her chair abruptly 
round, and faced the oak cabinet standing 
in its comer, all flickered upon by the red 
flralight. She pointed to it with her sol¬ 
emn outstretched finger. 

“Guy,” she said, calmly, “ that is yours 
—that and whal it contains. I should have 
givan you the key to-night, but it is lost. 
Bwill be found to-morrow. Do not open 
it, nor seek to know what it holds until after 
my death. Then, all will be made plain to 
yon. Promise me?” 

“Ipromise,” said Guy, solemnly. 

“ And, now, good-night.” 

She looked np at him still wistfully, as 
hs bent over her. 

“ Kiss me she said. 

He touched his bearded lips to her fore¬ 
head. It was the first caress she had asked 
of him for years. 

“Say to Miss Glendening that she need 
not come in again. 1 shall ring for the 
housekeeper. Good-night.” 

And Benshaw went out. 

MIm Glendening was walkiug'in the hall 
alone. Through a great black shadow cast 
by the oaken staircase, she heard his step, 
nd came forward slowly, her dark shawl 
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trailing from her thin shoulders, her eye¬ 
lids drooping. 

“ Have you come for me ?” she asked. 

Benshaw, with a shrug, delivered his 
message. 

“Miss Glendening,” he began, falling 
into place beside her, and walking on be¬ 
side her through that great black shadow, 
“how long has my mother been thus?” 

“A twelvemonth—perhaps more!” an¬ 
swered Miss Glendening. 

“ Is this Paul Lennox a frequent visitor ?” 

“ Tes.” 

“ And,” carelessly, “ he is making love 
to your hamlet beauties?” 

Miss Glendening’s eyes flashed suddenly 
up. She looked at him so long and well, 
that, with all his sublime self-possession, 
he colored under the look. It was singular, 
but when the blood rose to his face, hers 
grew pale. 

“1 do not know,” she replied; “it is 
likely enough. You have seen this Essica 
Darke?” 

“ Yes,” said Benshaw, growing cool at 
once. 

“She is very beautiful?” 

“ Very.” 

Then they walked on again. 

Out of the shadow, and into the light of 
lustre in the niche—past a shimmering fig¬ 
ure in bronze—past a monkish picture by 
Poussin, hanging above them on the pan¬ 
elled wall—side by side they walked—those 
two—he careless, and haughty, and hand¬ 
some—she watching him covertly with her 
glittering eyes. 

“UghI” said Benshaw, “what a dark 
eerie old place it is I What ails the house ? 
There is something uncanny, I fancy, in 
its very air.” 

She smiled. 

“ Do you remain here?” 

“ For a time. I am not faithful like you.” 

How carelessly he spoke! How little he 
knew the passionate pain welling up into 
vague rebellion where his words struck. 
It is hard to remember one has a heart by 
its aching. 

“ See,” said Benshaw, drawing the cur¬ 
tain loosely back from an arched window 
at the end of the hall, “ this is where w’e 
used to read Goethe to my mother two years 
ago. Do you still read Goethe, Miss Glen- 
dening ?” 

“ I—that is, the books are laid away,” 
said Miss Glendening. 
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'^1 thought of this window,” he said, 

when sailing up the Bhine.” 

“ You were very good,” answered she. 

Then they turned and sauntered back to 
the foot of the staircase. 

“ Bon murmured Miss Glendening, 
sweeping him a low courtesy. The next 
moment she had gathered up a handful of 
black drapery and was flitting away up the 
wide oak stairs, with the long fringe of her 
lustreless shawl trailing behind her, like a 
serpent through the shadows. 

Beushaw tur ned on his heel with a whim- 
sical smile. 

“ Miss Glendening,” he said, “you are— 
unique. I am rather afraid of you.” 

How far he might have been justified in 
his words it would be hard to tell, if, in 
speaking, he could have seen Miss Glenden¬ 
ing, herself, standing livid upon the land¬ 
ing above him, and stamping her slender 
foot in a spasm of rage. 

“ And this,” she hissed through her close- 
set teeth, “ this is all, after two long terrible 
years I Look to your proud name, lady of 
Brandt I 1 am no mate for him—I, a gen¬ 
tlewoman, with blood as red as his own! 
He will yet mate with meaner!” 

In his own chamber that night, swept 
and garnished for his coming, and lighted 
by a cheery wood-fire, Mr. Guy Beushaw 
lounged till long after midnight, sleepless 
as an owl, watching the fanciful wreaths 
of his own cigar-smoke, or the yet more 
fanciful pictures he saw in the fire. Now, 
it was the tawny hair of Essica Darke, 
blown long and curling upon the wind; now 
the stark face of the dead sailor lying in 
the bottom of Ben Brainard’s boat; then 
Paul Lennox’s eyes looked out, evil and 
bright, through the red coals; and anon, 
a snaky curl of Miss Gleudeniog’s drapery 
went dancing off in vapory smoke up the 
yawning gulf of the chimney; but change 
as these visions might, one there was among 
them which returned persistently again and 
yet again—rising up before him, vivid and 
clear in all its wild beauty—the pale face of 
Essica Darke. 

“ Good heavens!” cried Benshaw, start¬ 
ing up and flinging his cigar impatiently 
into the embers. “How that wild girl 
haunts me, to-night!” 

There was a narrow gallery running out¬ 
side his door; he turned the silver knob, 
and looked out. The clock in the hall be¬ 
low was just striking one. The sharp stroke 


seemed cutting the stillness, like a knife. 
A far-off echo stirred faintly; then all was 
still again. 

Benshaw was retreating back into the 
chamber, when a sudden glimmer of light, 
seen far-down the stairs, and moving along 
the wainscot, arrested him. Some one was 
coming up, bearing a candle carefully 
shaded. 

A black figure it was, noiseless as a 
phantom, staring out above the shaded can¬ 
dle into the darkness before her, ghostly 
and unreal. For years after, he remem¬ 
bered her look. It was Miss Glendening. 

She came up swiftly and silently. He 
watched the long undulating folds of her 
dress sweep across the landing, and smelt, 
for a moment, a faint sickening odor of 
musk; then the candle-light, and the face 
above it, went out suddenly. He heard the 
closing of a door, and, on his own threshold, 
stood alone. 

Benshaw’s first thought was one of vague 
alarm—it was his mother—^she was worse 
perhaps. With him, to think was to act. 
Bushing down the stairs with quickened 
breath, he. opened the green baize door. 
All there was still and dark, except for a 
glimmer of light slanting low from the 
night-lamp which burned in her sleeping- 
room beyond, and the regular breathing of 
the sleeper herself. Benshaw looked 
around. 

The invalid-chair stood by the grate, 
wherein a handful of embers still smoul¬ 
dered, and touched here and there, with a 
fantastic gleam, the oak cabinet in the cor¬ 
ner, and the buhl table with its vials and 
medicines near by. Benshaw look up a 
brass key lying on this table beside a fan 
of sandal-wood. 

It was a plain key, but he eyed it curious¬ 
ly. Then he crossed to the cabinet, and 
turned it in the lock. It fitted perfectly. 
With an odd smile, the heir of Brandt trans¬ 
ferred the key to his pocket, and confident 
that all was well about him, went quickly 
out, closing the green baize door. 


CHAPTEB UI. 

Dbopped indiscriminately down upon 
the shore, among rocks and sands, and 
racks of fish drying in the sun, where the 
tide, in storms, swept almost up to the very 
door—a dark, dingy, weather-beaten iun^ 
indeed, was that of the Three Pelrela. 
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Thera it atood^ in the bright morning 
tnndifne—atariog out grimly upon the bay, 
aU in a wrinkle under a brisk salt breeze, 
and dotted here and there by the slanting 
winga of a aeagull, or a jet of powdery 
foam, flung upward into the amber sun- 
Ughtf where the frolicsome waves were 
tumbling oyer some sunken treacherous 
reef. ^Hiere it stood, with its hospitable 
Jaws wide open to all bronzed fishermen 
who loved tobacco and bad whiskey, and 
all unlucky travellers in search of enter¬ 
tainment for man and beast; and there, at 
its dingy front windows, overhung by a 
lingia silver poplar that shook and shiv¬ 
ered, and streaked with vague shadows the 
sanded floor within. Mistress Moll Darke 
satnpon a wooden settle, with needle and 
oesh-block, mending nets, and croning a 
snatch of song softly to herself as she 
worked. 

She was a gaunt woman—-this hostess of 
the Three Petrels, wearing her fifty years 
‘Well. She had a swarthy face, with fiery 
black eyes set under thick brows, and a 
few locks of black hair showing under the 
icariet handkerchief bound about her 
head. Handsome she must have been in 
her day, but one’s day can’t last forever. 

And, as I have said. Mistress Moll sat in 
her little barroom, mending her nets, and 
tinging while she mended: 

** My name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed, as I sailed; 

My name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed. 

My name was Captain Kidd, 

And God’s laws I did Ibrbid, 

And moot wickedly 1 did. 

As Issued.” 

The cracked shrill voice dropped sud¬ 
denly. A faint aromatic scent of cigar 
moke came drifting in through the win¬ 
dow, simultaneously with a shadow which 
fell across the sill. 

**Good-morning, Mistress Darke!” said 
the pleasant voice of Guy Benshaw. 

He stood leaning against the silver pop¬ 
lar, careless and handsome, looking in at 
her with those knowing eyes of his, that 
took in at a glance all that the room 
contained. 

“ Good-morning,” answered the hostess 
«f the Three Petrels, knitting her black 

brows. 

"That is an old song,” said Benshaw. 

"It will never be younger,” curtly. 

8 


“And Mistress Darke, 1 am sure, liaa 
sung it before to-day 1” 

Something unpleasant she found in hia 
words, and she shot him a quick suspicious 
glance. 

“Perhaps I have. Who knows? Did 
you come all the way from Brandt House 
to ask me that?” 

Benshaw laughed. 

“Xot altogether. I came to see the 
shore, and the bay, and the dwellers there¬ 
of. Mistress Darke, where is your grand¬ 
daughter this morning?” 

“ Not here.” 

“ So I see.” 

Framed in the dingy window—a piece of 
color that would have delighted Bembrandt 
—Moll Darke crossed on the sill her two 
bare arms, streaked like bronze in the sun¬ 
shine, and scowled on the careless young 
aristocrat without, her face full of smoth¬ 
ered fire. 

“And what do you want of Essica?” she 
said. 

“Well, really—” began Guy. 

“Hist I” flashed Mistress Moll. “I know 
you I 1 know your soft words, and your 
white hands, and your proud blood! You 
walk this way too often of late—too often 
for your own good, though you were ten 
times the heir of Brandt!” 

Benshaw opened his dark eyes a little. 
Mistress Darke,” he answered, knock¬ 
ing the ashes from his cigar, “you are 
slightly disagreeable this morning.” 

“And I warn you!” muttered the wo¬ 
man, raising her shaip forefinger; “re¬ 
member, I warn you I” 

“Which is very good of you, I am sure,” 
said Benshaw, shrugging his broad shoul¬ 
ders ; “ and in the meantime, be so kind as 
to tell me whither Miss Essica has flown, 
and where I may hope to find her.” 

“Sho has gone down to the bay,” 
shortly. 

“Alone ?” 

“No,” transfixing her needle In the 
nets, as if they had been something of 
flesh and blood to pierce and torture. 

“ ‘N071 di 8c<yrdar di me,” hummed Ben¬ 
shaw, turning on his heel. “Adieu, Mis¬ 
tress Darke! may you find yourself in a 
happier state of mind when we meet 
again.” 

Still she only scowled at him. 

“God keep the time far hence!” she 
muttered, returning to her mcsh-block as 
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Kensbaw went sauntering off down the 
narrow path leading to the shore. 

The tide was ebbing, with soft splashes, 
from the black feet of the rocks. There 
was a tinkling of small waves in the hot 
sunshine, a stately cloud or two clinging to 
the low blue horizon, and a broad strip of 
shining beach, uncoiling, like a ribbon, 
betwixt shore and sea. 

Renshaw strolled across the shingles, 
poking the sprawling crab and starfish 
with his rattan, and intent upon all sights 
and sounds of human presence about him. 
Those, however, were few. Some sun¬ 
burnt children were at play around a rot¬ 
ting hulk, half buried in the sand, and out 
upon the bay two or three fishing-boats 
were rocking idly. Nothing more. Ren¬ 
shaw threw himself down upon the dry 
brown rocks and waited. 

Not long. He heard the dip of oars near 
by, the sound of mingling voices, and 
looked up. It was neither the sunburnt 
children nor the fishermen’s boats that he 
saw now, but—what? 

A little dory—a charming snow-white 
cockle-shell, just grating upon the shining 
sands below. Erect in the bow, and steady¬ 
ing the boat with an oar, a man was stand¬ 
ing, dark and saturnine—Mr. Paul Len¬ 
nox. But it was not he whom Renshaw at 
that moment saw. It was a second figure, 
rising up in the stern—a naiad, perhaps—a 
spirit of the surf? He might well look 
twice before he could determine. No, the 
sleitder girlish shape, the pale face, with 
its purple-dark eyes and warm red lips, the 
soft gray dress, looped above a skirt of 
scarlet, the wild loose curling hair, the 
single flash of scarlet ribbon threading its 
gloomy gold—all these things could be¬ 
long to no other than Essica Darke. 

“Come,” said Paul Lennox, holding out 
his hand to her. 

She did not take the hand—she put it by 
with a gesture that savored of distaste, 
and, never looking at him, sprang ashore 
unaided. Like a gourd, Renshaw' rose, six 
feet tall, from the rocks, and lifted his 
cap. 

“Ah, Miss Essica,” he said, soberly, “I 
knew you were here—the plovers told me.” 

She recoiled a step, wavering and un¬ 
certain, and her pale face flushed carmine 
through its opaque skin. 

“ Mr. Renshaw!” 

“Yes, it is I. Have I frightened you? 


Pardon me; and. Miss Essica, if you re¬ 
treat any further, you will fall down the 
rocks.” 

She put out her hand involuntarily, just 
as a startled child might have done, and 
he caught it, with a light laugh, and drew 
her up to his side. 

“Now thank me,” said Renshaw, arch¬ 
ing his handsome brows at her. “ No, you 
will not, I see. You are angry. That was 
a ruse. Miss Essica. I was afraid the mer¬ 
men would carry you off.” 

“ You are very kind,” ironically. 

“Don’t mention it—-it is a weakness of 
mine! Miss Darke, pray what are you 
hiding beneath your shawl — Pandora’s 
box?” 

Poised on a jag of the rock, like some 
bright-winged bird, some wild and radiant 
thing out of the heart of a tropic summer, 
she looked at him askant, with those won¬ 
derful eyes of hers, whose black lashes 
drooped upon a cheek tinged faintly, as a 
snow-wreath in sunset. 

“Here,” she answered, with a little 
stately air, drawing forth a volume of 
native Italian from beneath that gray 
shawl, “ not Pandora’s box, but Mr. Ren- 
shaw’s Petrarch.” 

Renshaw stared, then looked loftily ag¬ 
grieved. 

“You have not read that book!” 

“No.” 

He made a grimace. 

“ Bah I what an inhospitable coast! what 
a stubborn and unreasonable people! And 
why, may I ask, do you return my books 
to me unread?” 

Her queenly little head grew taller by an 
inch. 

“I forbade you to send them to me.” 

“Well?” 

“Be so kind as to remember it in future. 
Now, if you will allow mo to pass—” 

Renshaw drew languidly back, glancing 
around him with exasperating coolness. 

“Where is your friend Mr. Lennox?” 
he said. 

She started violently, grasping at the 
rocks with one hand, and all the color 
dying out of her face. She threw a bewil¬ 
dered look over her shoulder, down the 
rocks. 

The dory lolled lazily there at its moor¬ 
ings, the oars were flung down within.it; 
but no further sign of Mr. Paul Lennox 
was anywhere visible. He had gone. 
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*'I—I do not know,” said Essica, catcb- 
fnghor breath. 

"Hot here, at least,” replied Behsbaw, 
eanlessly. "The tide is out; be has 
fined aronnd the Headlands, doubtless. 
Shall we follow?” 

With a repellant face, all the soft lines 
•of which had grown cold and bard in a 
Jioment, Esaica came slowly down from 
herpenA. Hardly noticing this change of 
nood, although he bad good cause to re- 
nember it afterwards, Hensbaw slipped 
theTOlame of Petrarch into his pocket, and 
walked beside her down the shore. 

“Mr. Lennox is a friend of yours?” 
said he. 

“Yes,” coldly. 

"Anold friend?” 

“Yes,” again. “ I have known him for 
along time.” 

Benshaw tossed a handful of pebbles 
Into the receding tide. 

“I was at the Headlands five years ago,” 
he said; "it la odd that I did not see you 

then, lOss Esaica.” 

She flushed. " No, I was at school.” 
"Yon have lived all your life in this 

dreaiy place?*’ 

“All my life,” she answered, bitterly. 
Except that time at the red convent of 
which she never spoke. 

Pity, they tell us, is akin to love. Was 
it pity, then, that Guy Hensbaw felt, as he 
loitered along the sands, with all thought 
of Paul Lennox gone, for the time, and 
nothing actual but that pale tawny-haired 
gill, and the sunshine, and the purple 
hues, and the blue beating sea ? Nearly 
a month had gone by since the night of his 
coming to the Headlands. In that time, 
what had he done? 

What, Indeed, except to dawdle away his 
precious hours upon the shore, and haunt 
the old inn, teasing Mistress Moll at the 
dingy window, and watching Esslca Darke, 
with hia heart in hia eyes ? Brandt House 
bored him. It was horribly dull. His 
mother, growing weaker, day by day, was 
also more cold and reticent, and Miss Glen- 
dening,odd always, had fallen, of late, into 
a singular habit of moping in that window 
Ncess where they had once read Gk>ethe 
together, over an eternal piece of crochet 
work, reminding him of nothing in the 
world but a large black spider, intent upon 
her web. What wonder, then, that Hen- 
Aaw tired of Brandt House ? 


If, at this time, one had sought to re¬ 
monstrate with him—to remind him that 
this easy listless way of drifting into doom 
was, of all others, the most hopeless—if 
one had told him then what the end would 
bo, one would have got laughed at for 
one’s pains. Moll Darke might have 
warned away till the heavens fell, and yet 
have warned in vain. 

So it came to pass, that the two walked 
the sunset shore together, up to the red inii 
among the sandhills; and the gulls 
wheeled, white and shining, overhead, and 
the small waves clapped their snowy bauds, 
with a sound like fairy cymbals, and grad¬ 
ually some of the pain, and dread, and 
darkness faded out of Essica Darke’s face. 
And Guy Rensliaw, talking as he seldom 
or never exerted himself to talk with any 
one, suddenly lifted his eyes, and lol from 
afar, rolling down over the silvery beach 
road, he saw a carriage, drawn by a pair 
of bay horses, with silver-mounted harness¬ 
es flashing brightly in the sun. 

Essica saw it, likewise, but as through a 
glass, and darkly. They had reached the 
narrow path leading up to the iiin, then, 
and some one who had been standing in 
the porch, watching from under bent brows 
the approach of the two, now hastened 
towards them. 

" Happy to see you,” said Paul Lennox, 
nodding carelessly to Renshaw. ‘‘Ah, you 
have found that which 1 lost. Miss Darke, 
how did you manage to disappear so sud¬ 
denly?” 

" I did not disappear,” she answered, 
coldly. 

“But you ran away, which is quite as 
bad. I came on to the inn under the be¬ 
lief that I was following in your footsteps. 
Pray, whom have we here ? Mr. Renshaw, 
your excellent mother, as I live!” 

The carriage had stopped upon the sands 
not a rod distant—an elegant affair, em¬ 
bellished with plate glass, and Utrecht 
velvet, and French varnish. Half buried 
among its purple cushions, opposite the 
stiff black figure of Miss Glendening, re¬ 
clined Mrs. Brandt, wTapped about in a 
magnificent Indian shawl. As the car¬ 
riage stopped, she leaned forward over its 
side, and, lifting her gold-rimmed eyeglass, 
stared at the group before the iun. 

Lennox doffed his cap. Mrs. Brandt, 
with her feverish eyes fixed on Essica 
Darke, bowed coldly, and then beckoned 
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Gny with one delicately-gloved hand. He 
came forward. 

“ Ugh I what odors of fish!” murmured 
Mrs. Brandt, flirting her point-lace hand- 
kercliief across a very pale face. “Guy, 
who is that girl 

“ Miss Darke,” drawled Guy. “ Shall I 
present you ?” 

Her thin lip curled. 

“ VVhat a singular face she has I I never 
saw but one like it. Pray do you know 
these people ?” 

“A trille,” said Guy. 

“And how do you amuse yourself here?” 

“Shooting seafowl.” 

“Are they plentiful?” 

“ Very,” dryly. 

Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in her seat, 
bringing her skirts in sharp contact with 
Miss Glendening. 

“Come Into the carriage,” she said, 
making room among the cushions beside 
herself. 

Kenshaw took the seat with an air of 
resignation. 

“And now bid Johnson drive on.” 

So the glittering wheels went round, and 
Mrs. Brandt’s handsome carriage went 
rolling away towards Brandt House; and 
behind, in the little dingy porch of the 
Three Petrels, Paul Lennox looked after it 
with a dark glittering smile. 

“Essica,” he said, softly, “would you 
like to ride in that carriage?” 

She turned her dark eyes fully on him. 

“No.” 

“ That is odd. Would you like to ex¬ 
change this grim little hotel for grand 
gloomy old Brandt House ?” 

“ No,” again. 

“Odder still. Well, last of all, Miss 
Essica, did you see those two women stare 
at you ?” 

“ 1 saw them.” 

Mr. Lennox laughed—a dry unpleasant 
laugh. 

“The one in black—the Glendening— 
a moment more, and she would have eaten 
you. Essica I” 

She raised her pale unflinching faco 
calmly. His own grew dark before it. 

“ There is a limit to all things, even to 
my forbearance. This Kenshaw—he is a 
fine fellow—none better; but if he brings 
his handsome face here again—nay, do not 
look at me like that!—I am quite cool—1 
threaten nothing, only, as I was about to 


say, Mr. Kenshaw may find himself regret¬ 
ting, some fine morning, that he was ever 
born!” 

And smiling cruelly down into the flam¬ 
ing eyes uplifted to his own, Paul Lennox 
turned into the dingy porch of the Three 
Petrels, softly humming. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A NAEJJOW gravelled path curved arouni}' 
a grass-greeu opening, all in a mosaic of 
shadow and sun, past a belt of gaunt Lom¬ 
bardy poplars, through a thicket of ever¬ 
greens and sweet flowering shrubs, termi¬ 
nating beyond their fragrant interstices in 
a gnarled stile, overrun with China roses, 
and myrtles, and syringas, and loved espe¬ 
cially by all great velvety yellow-leggetl 
bees. 

There was a sound of locusts drumming 
in the long grasses, the stir of scented 
leaves, the break of blue waves on the 
shore, the whirr of insects in the warm 
odorous air. Beyond the Lombardy pop¬ 
lars, the red brick walls of Brandt House 
glared in the sun, and a broad terrace, all 
honeysuckle, and jasmine, and stately 
white lilies, where two lawny wolf-mas- 
tiffs, with a taste for sweets, were stretched 
out lazily, in the heat and silence. 

Through a glass door opening upon this 
terrace, Miss Glendening, in her inevitable 
black, with a scarf knotted under her chin, 
came down the gravelled path, past the 
poplars and the evergreen thicket, and 
stopped at the picturesque old stile beyond. 
A refreshing picture she made, with her 
thiu frosty faco that the sun never heated 
nor tanued, shining under its smooth dead- 
black hair, and her floating crape dress 
and cool flexile hands, crossed, one above 
the other, on the gnarled old stile. Had 
her aspect been less chilly, one might have 
thought of those slippery shining snakes, 
coal-black their tortuous length, that slip 
out to bask in noontide heats, with just the 
noiseless undulating motion of this girl. 

With one hand shading the sunlight 
from her yellow-hazel eyes. Miss Glenden¬ 
ing stood at the stile and peered down the 
vista opening beyond a mossy wall. A 
grass-grown path running around it, some 
sombre spruces growing in rows, and at 
their end a dismantled porter’s lodge, long 
since fallen to decay, and flaunting with 
para'*ilej» and wild roses. 
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What there was in the picture to fasci¬ 
nate Miss Glendeniiig it would be hard to 
tell; but she stood motionless, almost 
hieathless, gazing at the wall and at the 
mined porter’s lodge — then her eyes 
glowed, she traced some imaginary course 
In the air with her thin forefinger. 

"From the bush,” she said, softly, and 
to herself; “across the pastures, in circles 
and out of cirales; over that piece of moor 
and on here! Yes, it is quite plain, and 
somewhere iii this garden they must have 
dag the grave.” 

Whereupon Mi^s Glondening got down 
from the stile, and, >kirtlng the wall by its 
grass-grown path. v»’ent on to the lonely 

old lodge. 

The sunlight fell there, slanting and 
subdned, the door had long been gone, but 
In its place, sundry weeds, and nettles, and 
wild blossoming plants had sprung np, 
casting a green gloom across the damp dis¬ 
colored floor within. Miss Glendciiing, 
not without some destruction of crape, 
made her way slowly through this tangled 
wilderness, and, pausing in the doorway, 
saw before her, lolling indolently in an 
empty casement, the handsome figure of 
Hr. Paul Lennox, with his head thrown 
hack aud a Turkish pipe between his lips, 
eridently in high enjoyment of the breezes, 
and roses, and nettles, and all. He looked 
ap at the sound of her footstep. 

“Miss Glendculng! 1 am charmed to 
see you,” said Mr. Lennox, airily. 

Whether or no the charm was mutual 
did not appear. Miss Glendcning stood 
wavering for a moment, and knitting her 
Uaek brows — tho next, she was calm 
again. 

“Charming place, is it not?” pursued 
Mr. Lennox. “Pray come in. I regret 
there is no chair to oiler you; you look 

fatigued.” 

The yellow eye^ met his own steadily. 
“Do not trouble yourself,” answered 
MiasGlendening. “I am not fatigued— 
only surprised. How long has Mr. Lennox 
prafemd this place to Mrs. Brandt's draw- 
htgcoom?” 

Mr. Lennox laughed gayly. 

^Ckaeum a son goutl My dear Miss Glen- 
deuing, you have a penctralion beyond 
Jtmt years. J ust look at the sea view from 
Hb window. Picturesque, I am sure.” 
“Very,” said Miss Glendening. 

“You see,” observed Mr. Lennox, with 


a wave of his hand, “this was once tho en¬ 
trance to the estate; but tho hou'^e has 
been remodelled, and a road cut at adilfer- 
ent point, and, according to all accounts, 
this lodge has been allowed to fall into 
ruin, as you observe.” 

Miss Glendening looked around on the 
dilapidated walls, the broken roof and hol¬ 
low staring casements, and nodded. 

“Mr. Lennox, it app'‘ars, vStill liJoKs some 
charm here.” 

Mr. Lennox smiled placidly. 

“Were la gallant man, Mjss Glendcn¬ 
ing, I should tell you it was the cliarm of 
beauty and youth, and ail that sort of 
thing; but, begging yonr paiilon, you are 
no beauty. This is an old haunt of mine 
—it was an old baiinl lifiecn years ago. 1 
knew the lafe ov/nor. Colonel JJrandi.” 

“ Indeed 1” said MSs Glendening. 

“ I may say, in fact, ll at we wcie bo«om 
friends,” reuKuked .Mr. Lennox, with a 
disagreeable smile. “ I*uor IlraudL I You 
have seen his porliail somewhere in the old 
house, I dare say, ami liea.dof him, too?” 
“Xol” answered Gleiideiiing. 
“Possible? Well, lio was a wild fellow 
—Heaven rest bis soul!” said Mr. Lennox, 
more profanely than piously. ile was 
killed ill a duel, a year after his marriage 
with the present Mrs. Brandt.” 

Miss Glendening stood in the dismantled 
doorway, leaning back against its roiteri 
woodwork, and snapping olf the heads of 
the nettles outside with her parasoletie. 

“And that W'as—how long since?” she 
asked. 

“ Well, a matter of fifteen years, or 
more,” answered Paul Lennox, carelessly. 
“ The present heir is the child of an ear¬ 
lier marriage; there is no Brandt blood in 
him.” 

Miss Glendening nodded. 

“ The estates fell—and fine estates they 
are!—utterly and entirely to the widow. 
There were no other claimants,” said 
Lennox. 

Miss Glendening looked out upon the 
gray garden wall and rank shrubbery, her 
nostrils dilating a iillle to her slow-drawn 
breath. 

“ Where was this Colonel Brandt killed ?” 

“ Eh ? In the Bois de Boulogne, Paris.” 
“And by whom?” steadily. 

A iicry streak crossed Mr. Lennox's sal¬ 
low face. 

“Keally, you are getting interested. It 
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was a sad affair; far be it from me to re¬ 
vive it. Why not question Mrs. Brandt? 
She is very fond of you.*’ 

Miss Glendening looked up placidly. 

What matter ? I amuse her. She finds 
me, to a certain extent, invaluable. Truth 
to tell, Paul Lennox, I am far less danger¬ 
ous than you.” 

“ You flatter me,” smiled Mr. Lennox. 
“ Pray go on.” 

“ Do you know what I would do,” she 
said, watching him chafe perceptibly be¬ 
neath her fixed gaze, “ were I the mistress 
of Brandt? I would defy you I” 

‘‘My dear young lady,” answered Mr. 
Lennox, lifting his eyebrows, “ your frank¬ 
ness is admirable. Defiance is a good 
thing, but not always prudent. Some peo¬ 
ple object to it.” 

The slender parasolette was dealing de¬ 
struction among the nettles. 

“I would do more than that—I would 
kill you, if need be!” cried Miss Glen¬ 
dening. 

“Thank yon,” replied Mr. Lennox, 
laughing composedly. ” Why do all wo¬ 
men wear their hearts on their sleeves? 
Ah, I see—this handsome young heir 1 My 
dear Miss Glendening, does your antipathy 
for the mother extend also to the son?” 

It was a home thrust, and she grew livid. 
Her eyes, glittering like a cat’s in the dark, 
warned him that he had gone too far. He 
got down from the casement and came 
forward. 

“Let us not quarrel,” he said, lightly. 
“AWons/ Mrs. Brandt will be waiting din¬ 
ner for us. It is four already. Here is 
my hand.” 

But she thrust it aside, and, springing 
from the old doorway, drew her thin scarf 
across her face, aud went noiselessly off 
by the path that led around the high gray 
garden wall. 

When Mr. Lennox came sauntering 
along the terrace a little later, he saw, 
through a low French window. Miss Glen¬ 
dening sitting at the piano in the grand 
drawing-room, playing a wild Scotch air, 
A figure immobile, and betraying nothing 
in look or gesture—a figure that seemed 
strangely out of place, too, in that great 
room, all green and gold, and cool Indian 
matting, aud faint floating scents of roses 
and jasmine. He passed her by, but she 
did not turn nor look at him. 

The dinner at Brandt was rechei'che that 


day. Few there ever forgot it. It was at 
the eleventh hour, indeed, and Mrs. Brandt 
was careworn, and beaten, and buffeted;: 
but she was herself, and unconquerable 
still. ■ The guests were not many. There 
was a lean, dignified old rector, haggard 
with much overwork, and his placid-faced 
lady, who wore glasses, and talked pityingly 
of the little heathenish fisher-children; 
and there was Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor, sum 
moned thither by request—a little ferret 
eyed man, much given to watching Paul 
Lennox; and there was a charming and 
select few from Long Brandt—a delega¬ 
tion from Mrs. Brandt’s “ dear five hun¬ 
dred ” butterflies that came beating their 
wings around her once more, out of the 
sweets of a life wherein her worn feet 
would never tread again. 

Magnificent was the dining-hall, with its 
long windows open at either end, hung 
with lustreless amber silk, undulating 
crisply in the scented south wind ; with its 
black panelled walls, and its bare, slippery 
polished floor, and the damask, and Sevres, 
and silver, and tine linen—and the great 
oak sideboard, crowded with Venice jars, 
aud plate, and glittering glass. 

Mrs. Brandt sat at the head of the board, 
stately in gray satin and Alencon point 
rutiles. There was a hectic flush on the 
wan proud face, and her eyes burned 
brightly. Paul Lennox, sitting next Ken- 
shaw at table, touched his arm. 

“ Let us see,” he began, carelessly, “ this 
is some anniversary, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes—that is—of what ?” 

Benshaw turned with a polite sneer. 

“Keally,” he said, “I supposed you 
were acquainted with these family affairs.” 

“ This has escaped me,” coolly, “ unless, 
indeed, it is the anniversary of Mrs. 
Brandt’s marriage with my late friend the 
colonel!” 

Benshaw bowed stiffly. 

“ Weil, what a remarkable woman it is, 
to be sure I” mused Mr. Lennox, looking 
across to the gray satin and Alencon point 
at the head of the table. “Not many 
fashioned from that model—which is for¬ 
tunate, to say the least, for us poor devils 
of the other sex,” 

Whereupon Mr. Lennox fell into a gentle 
reverie over his ragout, which continued 
uuinierrupled during all the clatter of 
longiK*.-* and dishes around him, and the 
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aniTal and departure of fish, and flesh, 
and fowl. Presently, with the appearance 
of the long-necked bottles of purple port 
•ad cAoteou {dtour, and the silver dishes of 
fruits and bonbons, Hr, Lennox grew live¬ 
lier. It was at this auspicious moment 
that one of the Long Brandt party, a petite 
blonde, radiant In vene crape, who had 
been making eyes at Guy Eenshaw through¬ 
out dinner, suddenly opened fire upon Mr. 
Lennox, across Benshaw’s glass of port. 

'‘What is this that 1 hear of you?” she 
said, with an adorable little laugh. ** Lo, 
the poor Gtothamites have wondered and 
wondered in vain, what fascination there 
could be down in these wilds of Jersey for 
Mr. Paul Lennox. The secret is out, at 
last Pray* where have you hidden your 
pretty mermaiden ?” 

He flashed a little through his sallow 

skin. 

“My dear Miss Yan Brun, mermaldens 
don’t require to be hidden; they are nat¬ 
urally timid.” 

”Does she catch fish?” said Hiss Yan 

Bmn. 

“Idare say, and eats them, too.” 

”And combs her beautiful green hair on 
the reefs, by moonlight?” 

” With a golden comb.” 

How delightful 1 Entre nous, I am told 
that she is very lovely.” 

”A11 mermaldens are.” 

**Hiss Yan Brun,” interrupted lienshaw, 
impatiently, allow me to fill your glass; 
we are waiting.” 


The little ferret-eyed solicitor, beaming 
genially with the chateau latour which he 
had drunk, rose up at Mrs. Brandt’s right 
hand. 

“Let us,” he said, bowing to the assem¬ 
bled guests, and, as it seemed, particularly 
to Paul Lennox, “let us drink to many 
happy returns of this day.” 

Moved by a sudden impulse, simulta¬ 
neous with the words of the legal gentle¬ 
man, up rose the company, also, around 
the long and glittering board. With a 
stately grace peculiarly her own, Mrs. 
Brandt stood at the head of the table, and, 
for a moment, looked around upon them, 
one and all. The sun, dropping low in the 
west, shot through the parted amber cur¬ 
tains behind her, and, curving along the 
sideboard, dipped, in a single arrowy beam, 
full into the odorous heart of the wine, 
held, purple and tremulous, in her hand. 
But her face above it—O, what a face it 
was! She raised her hand suddenly, grop¬ 
ing, as one might in darkness. “Guy! 
Guy! Guy!” 

A long wild cry, all the smothered love 
of years bursting, like fire, into It—sor¬ 
rowful, too, and despairing. Then the 
glass of wine, never to be tasted by mortal 
lips, plashed on the polished floor. Mrs. 
Brandt fell back in her chair. 

They sprang to her; they lifted her up— 
that pale horrified throng, and lo! a guest 
unbidden had been at the feast—Azrael, 
angel of death! 

[to be continued.] 
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**Plty ttiA aorrowa of a poor old man 

Whoao trembling Umba have borne him to yonr 
floor.” ANON. 

Aged rnaHi with grief acquainted, 
Wrinkledi teothless, bald and lame— 

Tell me aometblDg of thy story— 

Where’s thy home, and what’s thy name ? 

Art thou lonely in life’s journey, 

Tbltering through its later years? 

Hast thou no one to console thee 
In this heartless vale of tears ? 

Gone are wife, and child, and grandchild, 
la there not one friend remains ? 

Ah, what misery; blank thy mind is, 

Body full of age’s pains! 

Idkkpcrt^ N.T.^ April, 1874. 


Speak, and tell me all thy sorrows, 

Let me now with thee condole. 

Needest money ? I will give thee 
Some few pence from out my dole. 

Then that ancient one, most eager. 
Beached at once his dirty palm. 

Took the pence—and o’er his features 
Stole a look of blessed calm. 

Then his jaws he opened widely— 

Ha! there were some teeth there'still; 

Saying, as he briskly started 
For the opposite gin-mill; 

“Thank ye very kindly, mister; 

Skuse me—can’t longer wait. 

Fact is, I am very anxious 
For a drink of whiskey straight.” 
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A SINGULAR CHARACTER: 
— 

A BEPOBTEIt^S STORY, 

BY M. QUAD OF TUE MICHIGAN PBESS. 


You know that tho reporters on a daily 
paper are privileged to go and come as they 
like, and that they may enter a gambling 
den, a church, attend a reception or a prize¬ 
fight, and it’s all a matter of business, and 
the outside public haven’t any remarks to 
make. It’s a singularly lawless life in some 
respects, and it would be strange if we 
didn’t make some peculiar acquaintances. 

In the year of our Lord 18— 1 was on 
the reportorial stall of a leading daily, in 
one of the Lake cities, and such a dearth 
of local news I never saw in any city before. 
The journal which employed my services, 
was a new venture, and therefore anxious 
to outstrip its older contemporaries in the 
matter of news, particularly local happen¬ 
ings. We had a jolly set of fellows on the 
staff, and we worked like farmers iii a hay- 
field. 

It was in June, and one day as we 
stopped for a moment under an awning to 
get out of the glare of the sun, I heard a 
strange rumbling of machinery. It was on 
a wretched unpavod street near the Lake, 
tenanted by the low and evil, and the build¬ 
ing from which the queer rumbling noise 
came was an old tumble down shanty with 
most of its windows boarded up and the 
moss lialf an inch thick on the roof. One 
passing the house would have supposed it 
deserted. Stepping to the only lower win¬ 
dow which was not boarded up, I looked 
through into a large square room whose 
walls were smoke-stained and dark. An 
old man was turning the handle of a strange 
piece of machinery, which was giving out 
a peculiar noise, and I became interested 
in a moment. 

Suppose that I had fallen upon something 
“ big ?” It was a poor day for current news, 
and if I had found an old inventor and a 
curious machine, I might have secured the 
foundation for something interesting. As 
I was peering in at the window the old man 
looked up and caught sight of mo. He 
fiew mad at once, and seizing a club ho 


came running out. As he opened the door 
and took note of me he dropped the club, 
looked a little ashamed, and growled: 

“ I thought it was some of those boys 
again?*’ 

‘‘ Would you have any objections to my 
taking a look at that piece of machinery?” 
1 asked, after telling him my occupation. 

“Wouldn’t you call me crazy and make 
fun of me?” he inquired, in a very serious 
tone. 

One glance at his wild restless eyes-and 
nervous mouth would have told any one 
that his mind was not quite right, but I an¬ 
swered that 1 should be glad to examine 
the machine and say a good word for the 
inventor. 

One word,” he said, as he pulled me 
in and locked the door; “do you believe 
that this world is round or flat?” 

I of course believed that it was round, 
but it struck me that he might be hugging 
a contrary idea, and I answered: 

“Why, flat of course?” 

“Shake I Shake I” he exclaimed, hold¬ 
ing out both his hands. “ Of course It’s 
flat, but for fifteen years everybody has 
been calling me a fool for saying sol I 
knew it all the time, and I knew tho day 
would come when I would have support in 
my theory! Shake, sir, shake—^I’m glad 
you called I” 

He was a monomaniac, if not a lunatic; 
and understanding that the more I humored 
his theories the more fully could I draw 
them out, I agreed with everything he 
said, and finally he came to show me the 
machine. 

“ I’ve worked at it for eighteen years, 
and it isn’t done yet,” he whispered as he 
led me to it. “Swear that you will not 
steal the principle and cheat me out of the 
labors of a lifetime 1” 

“I sw'ear,” I replied, holding up my 
hand; and he continued: 

“ I haven’t named it yet, so that I don’t 
know what to call it. You must know, 8ir« 
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that for the last ten thousaDd yean> this 
world has been eating beans—white beans 
and black mixed together, sir, and that 
millions of dollars have been squandered 
and thousands of human minds wrecked in 
the vain effort to produce a machine which 
would separate the black beans from the 
white 

1 nodded my bead in reply and put on a 
more serious look. 

Well, sir, 1 think 1 shall soon accom¬ 
plish the object,” he continued, patting the 
machine as if he felt proud of it. ” 1 have 
tolled and toiled, been sneered at, called a 
lunatic, hooted by boys and jeered by men, 
bull have persevered through all trials, 
and now, in the course of a few days, the 
machine will be perfected, and the w.>rld 
will be astonished 1” 

It was a curious piece of machinery. It 
stood up on legs like a corn-sheller, and 
had the same kind of hopper, but then 
there were half a dozen wire sieves, many 
small cog-wheels and springs, and when the 
crank was turned every spring worked, 
every wheel turned, and there was a hol^^e 
something like that made by three or four 
tewing machines running in company. It 
was certainly a very ingenious piece of 
mechanism, and no one but a master me¬ 
chanic could have so arranged all those 
wheels and springs as to have them work 
in unison. 

** You sec,” said the old man as I gave 
him praise for his mechanical genius, the 
beans go Into this hopper, white and black 
mixed, and as they fall down over the sieves 
they should separate and the black come 
out of one spout and the white out of the 
other. But, they get mixed up, and the 
grand principle is not yet solved.” 

His object was simply ridiculous, and it 
was ridiculous to think that running beans 
through a hopper and over sieves could 
separate white from black so long as the 
beans were of the same size. 1 picked up 
a handful of beaus, saw that white and 
black were of equal size, and then I called 
his attention to the fact. 

**ln running wheat through a fanning 
mill,” 1 said. ** the cockle is shalcen out to¬ 
gether and the wheal together, because tho 
wheat is the latgest. So long as your beans 
an of the same size, you will always find 
while and black mixed, because they can 
both pass Uiroa^b the same sieves. Now, 
If jour black beans were-the smallest they 


would drop through the sieves first and 
come out first, and you would avoid this 
mixing.” 

“ You have solved it!—you have saved 
me!” he cried, throwing his arms around 
me. I might have toiled on for a dozen 
years longer without striking the grand 
ideal” 

The old man was intensely delighted for 
five minutes, hugging me and shaking 
hands, hut all at once he fell back and said: 

” But, while beans and black beans are 
of the same size, and will continue so, and 
so the grand problem is not solved,after all.” 

I saw that he was deeply grieved, and 
not wishing to declare his machine a fail¬ 
ure I replied: 

“That can be arranged. Congress must 
pass a law regulating the size of beans, and 
black beans must be the smallest.” 

“ Saved I Saved!” he shouted, embracing 
me agaiu. “ Of course, it will he an easy 
matter to regulate the size of beans by a 
gcne<*al law, and my machine is perfect as 
it now stands!” 

After two hours spent in the old building 
I started for the office, promising to write 
up a full description of the machine and 
to add a paragraph urging Congress to pass 
the black bean law. It was a pretty good 
thing for a dull day, and I made the most 
of it, though taking care not to say any¬ 
thing to hurt the old man's feelings or 
dampen his ardor. 

Next forenoon ho was at the office an 
hour before my arrival, and when I came 
in he seized my hand and expressed his 
delight at the manner in which I had 
worked up the item. 

“ I shall give you a half interest at once,” 
he said, “ and as soon as the black bean 
law is passed and we commence manufac¬ 
turing and selling you shall have all the 
proceeds and the business shall stand in 
your name.” 

It was evident that my article had won 
his gratitude and friendship, and the boys 
on the stall had many jokes at my expense 
for entering into partnership with “old 
Rogers ” and his beau machine. 

I did not meet the old man again for two 
weeks, and then I found him sitting on the 
wharf one day looking into the water. He 
had given up work on his machine, waiting 
now for Congress to pass the black bean 
law, and he had nothing to do. 1 cheered 
him up by telling him that the press of the 
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country was taking great interest in his in> 
vention, and that the law would probably 
be passed at the next session of Congress. 
I had been tramping around for hours with¬ 
out securing a line of news, and after our 
first greeting I began to complain, saying: 

“ Hang it I I wish there would be a fire, 
murder, suicide or drowning!’’ 

“ Do you he asked, innocent as a child. 
“ Why, I didn’t know as you w'anted such 
events to come to pass.” 

1 explained to him that I did not, except 
in a professional point of view; a report¬ 
er I was anxious to make a good show of 
exciting news—as a citizen I did not wish 
any one bad luck. 

“ Um—umn,” growled the old man, seem¬ 
ing to be reflecting, and in a little time he 
went away. 

In less than an hour a warehouse on the 
dock was in flames, and before the firemen 
conquered them great damage had been 
done. No one knew how the fire had orig¬ 
inated, but it was generally supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. I 
was standing near one of the steamers, the 
flames still raging, when some one touched 
me, and I looked around to find “ old 
Bogers ” at my elbow. 

“This makes you feel good!” he whis¬ 
pered, a bland smile on his face. 

“Professionally,” I answered, also smil¬ 
ing, and he disappeared in the crowd. 

About midnight on the night of the third 
day after the fire, while 1 was the only re¬ 
porter on duty, I thought I heard an alarm 
of fire, and mounted to the roof of tne 
office to make an examination. It was a 
false alarm, and after looking around for a 
spell 1 descended and went back to my 
table. Everything was as 1 had left it, ex¬ 
cept that a piece of yellow paper, folded in 
the shape of a note, was lying on my last 
page of manuscript. Greatly astonished, 
I opened it and managed to decipher the 
quaint old “ pot-hooks ” into the following: 

“ The body of C. S. Jackson, of firm of 
Jackson <fc Turner, is lying near Brown’s 
wharf on bottom of Lake! Was knocked 

down on B-btreet and thrown off 

wharf!” 

I was fifteen minutes deciphering the 
note, hardly a word of which was correctly 
spelled. All the doors in the office were 
open, the night being warm, and I reasoned 
that while I was on the roof some one had 
come in and left the note. 1 was certain 


that it had not come from coroner or police, 
and it looked strange that it should have 
been sent at all. I finally concluded that 
some of the compositors had planned a 
“ job ” on me to make me a walk of several 
blocks for nothing, and I threw the note 
aside. 

As a general thing I got through my w^ork 
about one o’clock in the morning, and in 
going home, I always called at the Central 
police station for the last news. I had 
reached thus far on my way home that 
night, and was passing a few words with 
the captain, when a man, a private watch¬ 
man, came in with a bloody bat which he 
had picked up on Brown’s wharf. He said 
there were bloodstains on the planks and 
evidences of a struggle, and the strange 
note came to my mind again. 

Three or four of us went down to the 
wharf, and sure enough it was pretty plain 
to be seen that murder had been done. 
There was blood all around, and a trail led 
to the edge of the wharf, as if the body of 
the victim had been dragged there and tum¬ 
bled off into the Lake. Grappling irons 
were procured, and in half an hour we had 
a body on the wharf—the body of Mr. Jack- 
son! He had been stabbed twice in the 
back and once in the thigh, and was un¬ 
doubtedly dead before being thrown off the 
wharf. 

Who could have committed so foul a 
deed ? The victim was a well-known citi¬ 
zen, a large manufacturer, kind of heart 
and a Christian man, and his murder would 
create a profound sensation. The motive 
was not robbery, for his pockets had not 
been disturbed, and we could not conceive 
who should strike him down for revenge. 

The coroner was called, a small crowd 
gathered, and having obtained particulars 
I was about to return to the office, when 
some one tapped me on the shoulder, and 
I found “ old Rogers ” beside me. 

“ Big thing—first-class sensation 1” lie 
chuckled, pointing to the body. 

“It’s a horrible deed!” I replied as I 
walked away. He followed me about a 
block, saying nothing further, and all at 
once he disappeared. 

I had the only clue which could be found 
to the affair—the note. Amazed and mys¬ 
tified at what had happened, I hurried to 
the office, tossed down my note-book and 
looked for the note. It had disappeared I 
X looked the room over, handling each piece 
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of ^per, bnt It was in vain. The door had 
bem lockedi the gas turned out, and no 
one had been in the room. 1 had left the 
note on the floor, and yet it had disap> 
peared I It was never found, and neither 
did the detectives ever learn who murdered 
Jackson. 1 sometimes think I never han¬ 
dled any such note, but saw it in a vision, 
and again I am positive that 1 found such 
a note, opened and read it and threw it 
away. 1 would give much to know, but 1 
never shall kno w. 

Three or four days after the murder, I 
was passing by old Sogers’s ” den, and he 
shouted for me to come in. He was in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, his eyes sparkling and his 
face wearing a broad smile. 

“Lots of items—one hand washes the 
other P’ he chuckled. 

“ Yes, lots of news lately,” 1 replied, in¬ 
specting his bean machine, to see if he had 
been tinkering at it again. 

“ Ton help me —1 help you I” he chuck¬ 
led, but 1 snpi>osed he had reference to 
what I had said about the machine, and 
therefore gave his words no weight. He 
had a wild cunning look about him, and as 
1 glanced into his face as we stood at the 
door 1 sidd to myself that he would be in 
the insane aisylum before he was a month 
older. 

About dark that evening another ware¬ 
house was fired by an incendiary, and they 
came near catching him. As the flames 
were first discovered, a man was seen leav¬ 
ing the warehouse by a rear door, and but 
fiirhis skill in dodging through a lumber 
yard, the crowd in pursuit would have 
nabbed him. The flames had started in a 
pUe of hay, and despite the gallant exer- 
tiona of the firemen, the building was con- 
nuned. 1 was a spectator with hundreds 
of others, when a voice whispered in my 
ear: 

“Big item—will make half a column 1” 

It was my strange old man, and he was 
so excited that he could hardly stand still. 

“ Th^ll hang the scoundrel if they catch 
him P’ 1 added, after telling him that it was 
an incendiary fire. 

“But, they wont catch him—ha I ha I 
haP’ laughed the old man. 

His eyes were wild and restless, and I 
thought to myself that his mind was entire¬ 
ly gone. He disappeared while 1 was talk¬ 
ing with a fireman, and 1 soon forgot him. 

The police now knew that some villain 


was applying the torch, and there was great 
excitement and long search! «g, but they 
did not succeed in making any arrests. The 
rascal, whoever he was, was vigilant and 
active, and after a while it was concluded 
that he had left the city. 

Nearly a month passed before I saw “ old 
Eogers ” again, and then he came to the 
office to have a talk with me about the bean 
separation. He said he had been out in the 
country to get the opinions of farmers re¬ 
garding the machine, and that the majority 
of them thought Congress had better enact 
a law to have black beans the largest and 
white beans the smallest. This was just 
the opposite of what we bad agreed upon 
between ourselves, but 1 told him that it 
was a better plan, and encouraged him to 
believe that the country was much excited 
over his machine. 

“Any big items lately!” be whispered 
across my table as be was about ready to go. 

“Not a one,” I answered, with a laugh. 

He chuckled in a strange way, and when 
1 handed him out a few silver pieces, 
knowing that he was bard up, be shook my 
hand and whispered; 

“I like you! You shall have all the 
profits of the machine, and I will board with 
you!” 

In the suburbs of the city was an old 
building, fronting on the Lake, and having 
a dilapidated old wharf around two sides 
of it. The spot was a capital place for bath¬ 
ing, and was constantly haunted by the 
boys. Along towards evening of the day 
on which “old Rogers” camo to see me, 
and while fifteen or twenty boys were bath¬ 
ing from the old wharf, one of their num¬ 
ber went into the old mill for soap and 
towel, and when bis friends came out they 
found him lying on the floor in an insensi¬ 
ble condition. He bad received a terrible 
blow on the bead with a club, but his in¬ 
juries were not fatal. When he was able 
to speak be could give no solution of the 
mystery. He was bending over to pick up 
bis towel when the blow came, and he had 
not even seen any one around the building 
except his brother-bathers. 

I went up with the detectives, and we 
settled it as an attempt to murder, though 
it was impossible to find the villain’s motive. 
We found the club which had dealt the 
blow, and we saw how one could have stood 
bebiud the big post and struck the boy. 
No one had seen a strange man or boy enter 
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or leave the building; there was not the 
slightest clue to the perpetrator of the out¬ 
rage. It was a strange case. 

We had left the building and I was mak¬ 
ing my way through a lumber yard, alone, 
when “old Rogers” suddenly confronted 
me. It was then dusk, but I could see his 
eyes sparkle as he held out his hand and 
said: 

“I was afraid you’d miss itl Big thing, 
isn’t it I Can you put three heads over it 1” 

“It’s a very singular case,” I replied as 
we walked along; “ I don’t see who could 
have such a villanoiis heart.” 

“Of course we don’t I” he whispered, 
nudging me with his elbow. “ We’ve fooled 
’em a dozen times, and we can again—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 1 asked, stopping 
and turning on him. 

“ O! it’s all right—one hand washes the 
other!” he chuckled, and before I could 
question him further, he had disappeared. 

A horrible thought entered my mind. 
Was “ old Rogers ” doing this work to make 
“ items ” for me ? I banished the idea next 
moment as absurd. Ue was a lunatic, and 
his words about one hand washing the other 
wore idle nonsense from his confused brain. 

There was considerable excitement for 
two or three weeks, over the attempted mur¬ 
der, and during this time I did not once 
catch sight of the old man, and therefore 
almost forgot him. He at length made a call 
at the ofiice again. It was after ten in the 
evening when ho came, and I happened to 
be alone. 

“ Anything big?” he asked, as we shook 
hands. 

“ No—everything dull again,” I re¬ 
sponded. 

“ How would you like to get hold of the 
attempted suicide of an old man?” he 
asked, chuckling gleefully. 

“Capital! AVhere was it—what’s the 
name?” I inquired. 

He leaned over the table, put his mouth 
to my ear and whispered; 

“ Come to my door at midnight! Don’t 
be a minute before or a minute after! The 
door will be unlocked and you can push it 
open. Will you come?” 

“ I will,” I answered. There was some¬ 
thing so strange in his looks and words that 
I felt a chill go over me. 


“ Don’t fail!” he said, as he departed, 

I had to go out to get the particulars of 
an accident at one of the railroad depots, 
and when I had secured it, I lounged around 
one of the engine houses to pass away the 
half hour to midnight. I meant to be at the 
door of “old Rogers’s ” den just at twelve, 
but at twenty minutes to that hour, an alarm 
of fire was turned in from a box five blocks 
away. I would have time to ride down on 
the hose cart, see what was burning and re¬ 
turn by twelve, and I went. There was the 
promise of a big fire, I got excited, and the 
first thing I knew the bells were striking mid¬ 
night. I at first decided not to go near the 
old man, but something forced me in that 
direction. 

I think it was twelve minutes after twel ve 
when I pushed ojjen the door and entered 
the den. A candle was burning on the table, 
and there, swinging from a hook in the ceil¬ 
ing was my strange old man, dead. He bad 
attached a rope to the hook, made a noose 
in the other end, and had mounted a chair 
to swing off. The body was yet warm and 
hardly through quivering, but death was 
there. 

I saw through it after a while, finding 
some rude writing on a paper which helped 
me. He had arranged to attempt suicide in 
order to give me an item! He had planned 
to swing off as he heard the bells strike, 
trusting that I would be at the door, push in 
and cut him down before it was too late. He 
had placed a knife on the table for my use, 
and but for the fire, everything would have 
come about as he had planned. On the 
paper he had traced the folio wingsentences: 

“Attempted suicide—old man—cut down 
in time—repentant—wont try it again!” 

I hq,d failed to be on time, and he had 
choked to death. Next day we looked over 
his effects, we found my newspaper articles 
about the fires and murders in his wallet, he 
having cut them out and preserved them. 
In an old blank book he had written: 

“ Must have news—will set another fire— 
big thing—kill another man—blow up the 
court house!” 

I believe and so do you, that the old man’s 
gratitude led him to commit arson and mur¬ 
der, that I might have startling news to 
write: but he was insane and I was unsus¬ 
pecting. 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 

BY LOUISE DUPES. 


Bo 0B and I were orphans, and lived with 
Unele John in the little village of Sbel- 
borne. She was the village music teacher, 
tad I taught the village school. We bad 
our longings and aspirations, but still were 
tolerably contented. We were young 
enoi^h to have our ''some day” before 
os, ro^ and wonderful, and it was pleasant 
in Slielbunie. The streets were full of 
cool drooping elms. There were little rose- 
hedged lanes leading to pretty hidden cot- 
tsgesand farmhouses; old-fashioned llowcr 
gardens full of sweet scents, and bees, and 
brilliant colors, and all about it a paradise 
of green fields, and shadowy bills, and 
browsy woods. In winter, when the streets 
were ice and the pretty landscape dreary 
with snow, we had our firelight, and 
books, and dreams, after the day’s work 
was done, and now and then a sleighrlde 
through the frosty star-lighted night. We 
had few companions, for the young people 
of the village were not just to our minds. 
The better class of the young men took 
flight to the city as soon as they were old 
enough to do so, and the girls either got 
married very young, and were swallowed 
up in housework, or, for want of some¬ 
thing belter to take up their minds, got to 
be very gossipy and meddlesome, and 
looked after the village generally, from the 
minister’s family to the tin peddler’s. 

Bose and I were both young and strong, 
but we found our work rather wearisome. 
"If 1 were rich, I should never teach music 
any more,” Bose used to say, sometimes, 
with a little sigh. 

"And if 1 were rich, all the world might 
be counting their Angers and thumbs to 
And how much two and two is, before I’d 
teach them arithmetic,” I would reply, en- 
* ergetlcally. 

Then Bose would rebuke me gravely, 
that I had no desire to make myself use¬ 
ful; and we used to agree, that, after all, 
ft was better for every one to be occupied, 
and consoled ourselves with the idea that 
the discipline we were undergoing now 
would help ns to do something better by- 
end-by. So we went on with our piano 
IsiBons and Tulgar fractions. We read our 


books, took our walks, dreamed our dreams, 
and wondered about the world and people. 
Uncle John said that two such nice, smart, 
pretty, lady-like girls never existed, and 1 
rather think we agreed with him in our 
own minds. 

But one breezy bright-colored autumn 
day news came to Shelburne that changed 
our lives very suddenly. Our mother’s 
brother, the only relative we had iii the 
world, with the exception of Uncle John, 
who was an uncle on our father’s side, had 
died in California, leaving all his large 
estate to us. We knew that there was sucli 
a person in existence, and that was all. 
We bad never seen him. Long and long 
ago he sent mother his wedding-cards, and 
Aunt Mary kept them in the clove-basket 
on the parlor table now for ornament. If 
it hadn’t been for seeing these once in a 
while we should never have thought of 
him, for he manifested no interest in us; 
and though he knew that we were left per¬ 
fectly destitute when father died, and that 
Uncle John, who was a poor farmer, would 
be obliged to take care of us until we were 
old enough to do something for ourselves, 
he never even took the trouble to inquire 
after our welfare. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Rose and 
I were down in the meadow searching for 
fringed gentians, when Uncle John came 
running towards us, oil out of breath. 

"What is going to happen?” said Rose, 
actually turning pale. “ I never saw Uncle 
John run before in all my life.” 

"Read the letter, girls 1” the dear old 
man exclaimed, leaning against the fence 
to take breath. Ho looked almost wild 
with excitement, and the perspiration stood 
on his forehead in great drops.' 

"Read it aloud, Lou,” said Rose, trem¬ 
bling. 

I did so, and wo wondered no more at 
Uncle John’s excited state. 

" Is the house afire ?” gasped Rufus the 
hired man, hastening to the spot. 

"No,” said Uncle John, coolly, "but my 
girls has fallen heir to three or four hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. What do you think 
of ^at. Rule ? That close CaUfomy uncle 
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of their’n is dead, and as his wife and 
child is dead, and he didn’t make no will, 
his money all goes to them.” 

Rufus stood transfixed to the spot, his 
axe held in midair. • 

“O uncle, what made you tell?” said 
Rose, pouting. ^^As soon as it is found 
out there wont be anything else talked of 
in the village.” 

“Lor, child, I couldn’t help it, it’s such 
amazin’ newsl Why shouldn’t people 
know it?” 

Rufus dropped his axe, and hurried away 
in the direction of the store. In that en¬ 
chanted region he who has a wonderful 
story to tell is a hero for one day, at least; 
and Rufus, I was sure, intended to make 
the most of his opportunities. 

“It is amazing news, truly,” said I. “ I 
should as soon have thought of finding the 
‘purse of Fortunatus’ in this grass, as of 
receiving that letter.” And I seized Uncle 
John by the neck, and kissed him until he 
gasped, then served Rose in the same way. 

“Now we can repay you, partly, for all 
the care and trouble we have cost you, 
Uncle John,” said Rose, beginning to sob. 

But Uncle John declared that we had 
never been anything but a comfort to him, 
and as he had no children of his own, he 
didn’t know what he should have done 
without us. Whereupon we all commenced 
to cry, and had a tearful time of it down 
there amid the frosty-looking asters and 
colored leaves. 

“ Why, how foolish we are,” said I, re¬ 
covering myself first. “ Come, Rose, pick 
up your flowers, and let us go into the 
house. Don’t lose the gentians; they are 
just as pretty now as ever.” 

After that Rose gave up her music les¬ 
sons, and I gave up my school. The first 
thing we did after we came fairly into the 
possession of our wealth, was to make 
Uncle John the richest man in the place. 
Ah, wasn’t it delightful to see him patron¬ 
ize the squire ? And wasn’t it still more 
delightful to see how soon he commenced 
to do little silent deeds of charity? He 
never had been able to do much for his 
fellow-men before, but he always had the 
kindest heart in the world. The old couple 
didn’t alter their way of living much. 
Nothing would have induced them to leave 
that old weather-beaten farmhouse, to 
which they came on their wedding-day, 
fifty years before; and Uncle John would 


not have exchanged his old feather-cush¬ 
ioned armchair for a king’s throne. But 
they both agreed that they had done hard 
work enough. So a competent man was 
hired to take Uncle John’s place in the 
care of the farm, and a stout girl to do the 
housework, which Aunt Mary had declared 
she enjoyed doing for so long. There was 
no more anxiety about that little mortgage 
on the old place, no more anxious fore¬ 
bodings of small crops, and no more pinch¬ 
ing to make both ends meet. Uncle John’s 
face had such a relieved, contented, thank¬ 
ful look, and Aunt Mary grew young again 
ill her light-hearted ness. 

Rose and I were anxious to start at once 
for the city, only that it seemed heartless 
to leave our kind relations in their lonely 
old age. There was so much to be learned 
in the world, and we were so ignorant; so 
much to be enjoyed, and we were so young 
and restless; so much to see, and Shel¬ 
burne was such a bare and narrow little 
place I Aunt Mary and Uncle John, how¬ 
ever, both said, go. And when Aunt Mary 
had taken home Cousin Abby, a delightful 
but homeless old maid, who was obliged to 
go out sewing for a living, the most con¬ 
genial companion she could have found 
the world over, and Uncle John had pro¬ 
duced, with such an air of triumph as I 
never saw in his face before, his own par¬ 
ticular crony. Captain Ryder, from the 
poorhouse, and announced that this was to 
be his home henceforth, we left them with¬ 
out any rebuke from our consciences. 
Captain Ryder was an old sea-captain, all 
alone in the world, and had been unable 
to work for long years. He and Uncle 
John were bosom friends, even in boyhood, 
and it almost broke Uncle John’s heart 
when this friend was obliged to go to the 
town for support. He had always been 
tiying to persuade him to come over to the 
farm, and allow him to take care of him, 
but Captain Ryder knew of the mortgage 
on the farm, and how hard it was for Un¬ 
cle John to take care of his own family; 
so he always refused to do so until now. 
Now he knew that he should be no burden, 
that his presence would indeed be welcome. 

“Never was such company as he is,” 
said Uncle John, rubbing his hands with 
delight, after his crony was snugly en¬ 
sconced in the cosiest corner of the hearth¬ 
stone. “ Now, girls, you can go and spend 
your money as fast and foolishly as you 
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plaftM, without any fear of our being lone- 
•ome. Tour aunt’s got Abby,' and Pve got 
the cap’n. Kot that we shan’t miss you, 
bnty of coarse, you’ll come and make us a 
Tlsit OTery little while.” 

Of course we should. As soon as ever 
snmmer came we should be back at the old 
homestead. 

The only person we knew in the city was 
a widow lady, Mrs. Arey, who spent the 
summer in Shelburne two years before. 
She was very much out of health, and came 
there to seek It in oun sweet invigorating 
air. She boarded at our next neighbor’s, 
.andBose and I used to carry her dowers, 
and vaiions little dainties which Aunt 
Haiy was fond of concocting for sick peo¬ 
ple. She was very pleasant and gracious, 
and, as good fortune would have it, very 
■fashionable. People said she was very 
rich. We could not tell as to that, but, at 
any rate, she lived in the world. She knew 
all about the opera, she went to parties, 
she talked learnedly about pictures, and 
die hoarded at a first-class hotel. That 
.was Just what we wished to do, and so we 
wrote to her of our altered circumstances, 
sod our desire to go to town for the winter. 
She replied* in as gracious a manner as we 
..could have desired, inviting us to come to 
her at once. She would be delighted to 
take us under her chaperonage. 

Ip just one month from that memorable 
day in the meadows, we arrived in town, 
and took up our abode in one of the finest 
suite of rooms at the — House. In a 
short time we were so changed by laces, 
and silks, and velvets, that we hardly knew 
ourselves. 

“ O, were you ever that little drab school¬ 
teacher?” said Bose, with a look of utter 
.amazement, as she regarded me in full 
evening dress, with train, and plumes, and 
pearls. ”Ho, your features are dlilereiit, 
even your eyes.” 

“And were you ever that little drab mu¬ 
sic teacher?” 1 echoed, giving her the full 
benefit of my extensive train. “ How do 
you like it, Bose ?” 

“How do 1 like it? why, I think it is 
perfectly delightful so far!” said she; 
“don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, rather hesitatingly, 
thoogh, to Bose’s surprise. 

Xn. Arey came in to inspect us with 
ecitleal eyes, for this was our first party. 
She pronounced us very stylish after a few 


little alterations, and an hour afterward we 
were in the midst of it—the party, I mean. 
Bose was already engaged in a flirtation 
with a very young man who had very hand¬ 
some eyes, and who seemed to be immense¬ 
ly popular with the ladies. I opened my 
eyes at her, she knew how to do it so well. 
For my part, I found it required practice, 
and was answering the devoted young gen¬ 
tleman who persisted in keeping at my 
elbow to utter bis delightful remarks, in 
rather an abstracted manner. Neithei 
Bose nor I was as pretty as a good many 
other young ladjes there, and I was con¬ 
scious that we lacked that indescribable 
air which can only be acquired by a long 
acquaintance with fashionable society, and 
yet we received more attention than any 
one of them all. I couldn’t imagine what 
it meant. It was not because we were 
new, as there were several other new young 
ladies present who were scarcely noticed at 
all. Rose is pretty, to be sure. She has 
the brownest, brightest eyes imaginable, a 
pretty rosebud mouth, a saucy nose; and 
though her complexion is somewhat brown, 
it is clear and soft. As for me, though I 
have a nice flgure and a wealth of rich 
blonde hair, I do not think any one but 
Uncle John and Rose ever thought me 
pretty. My mouth is too large, and my 
eyes too wide open. But there were two 
or three really beautiful girls in the crowd 
that night. One of them I could hardly 
keep my eyes from. She was a blonde, 
with a brow of exquisite shape and expres¬ 
sion. Her eyes were purple, not blue, 
and looked as if she were just ready to 
utter some happy thought. Then the con¬ 
tour of her little shell-tinted cheek and 
chin was so lovely, and she carried her 
shapely head like a queen. 

“ How very beautiful that young lady is 
—the one with the white dress and blue 
ornaments, I mean,” I remarked to Mr. 
Thornton, who had taken me out to 
supper. 

“Beautiful! do you think so? I have 
never thought lier remarkably good-look¬ 
ing,” said he, giving her a prolonged stare. 

“ I think slie must be nice, loo,” I said. 
“ I am going to ask Mrs. Arey to inti’oduce 
me to her.” 

“ I have not the honor of her acquaint¬ 
ance. She is Mrs. Hammond’s governess, 
I believe,” said my gentleman, with just a 
breath of scorn in hi.s placid polite manner. 
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I grew in knowledge from that moment. 
What a whirl we lived in for the next 
two months I Rose was trying to take mu¬ 
sic lessons of the famous master Herr 
Schiller, and I had commenced to take les¬ 
sons in painting of Carelton, the celebrated 
landscape painter; but we had scarcely a 
moment to devote to these lessons. Our 
life was all dressing, and dancing, and con¬ 
certs, and visiting. 

“It takes so much time to be fashion¬ 
able,” said Rose, with a sigh, as she left 
the piano and Schumann’s lovely little 
Spring Song, to dress for a dinner party, 
one wintry March afternoon. 

“Too much time,” said I; “and I have 
made up my mind not to be fashionable 
any longer. Like Launcelot, I am sick of 
life, and love, and all things.” 

“And so am I, to tell the truth,” said 
Rose, pushing back her hair, with a look of 
unutterable weariness. “ Still, I like the 
city. If we only had a little quiet home of 
our own, Lou, where we could live, and 
not rush away our lives. I think it would 
be so nice. I’m so tired of all these peo¬ 
ple! They are all alike. They all say 
about the same things; they all seem to 
have just the same aims, and they look so 
tiresomely alike in their Paris dress. Let 
us take up our abode in a different part of 
the city,in some thoroughly respectable, but 
decidedly unfashionable quarter, and see 
what we shall find there. I am eager to 
know about every class of people. Did you 
know, Lou, I have been trying to find lime 
to tell you that Charlie Vanderpool pro 
posed to me ?” 

“Indeed! and what did you say to 
him?” I answered, coolly. 

“ 1 said,* 1 do not love you,* ” replied Rose. 
“ What else could I have said ? Mrs. Arey 
says that I am very foolish—that no girl in 
her senses would refuse to marry him, his 
family is so old, his position is so fine. 
Then he is so handsome and so fascinating. 
He is handsome, but I never liked a hand¬ 
some man, and—O Lou, I wonder if you 
see things as I do? He isn’t in love with 
me—at least, I don’t think he is.” 

“I cannot say as to that,” said I; “but 
1 am glad you are not going to marry him. 
Do you know. Rose, I’ve been trying to 
find time to tell you that Mr. Thornton 
has proposed to me ?” 

** Indeed!” said Rose, Imitating my tone 
I)erfectly. “And what did you say. to him ?” 


“ 1 said no. What else should I have 
said to him? Mrs. Arey disapproves of 
me exceedingly. She says that no young 
woman in possession of her senses would 
refuse to marry him, his family is so aristo¬ 
cratic, and his position is so fine. Then he 
is so gentlemanly, so distingue in his ap¬ 
pearance. But, strange to say. Rose, I do 
not like him at all.” 

That morning we confided to Mrs. Arey 
our intention of leaving the hotel. We 
were tired, I explained, and were going 
where we could be perfectly quiet, and at¬ 
tend to our music, and painting, and books. 

Mrs. Arey approved of us less than ever. 
“ Going, when I’ve taken so much pleasure 
in bringing you out, and you’ve been such 
a success in society! What will everybody 
say? Do you know, Rose, I shall never 
get over your refusing Charlie Vander¬ 
pool? To be sure, you are young, and 
need not be in any particular hurry to 
marry; but I think that you are foolish 
girls, both of you.” 

We thanked her for her kind interest in 
our affairs, and promised that whenever 
we found ourselves dull and lonely, we 
would come back to her again. 

“I do 30 want to help plan your trou?*- 
seaux when you are married,” said she. 
“ There’s nothing I enjoy so much as doing 
that sort of thing.” 

We both laughed, and assured her that 
we should be delighted to have her assist¬ 
ance when we were married; but she would 
probably be obliged to wait long before 
being thus happily employed. 

It was in the Bohemian quarter of the 
city that wo made our new home. We de¬ 
cided that that locality would be by far the 
most interesting one, and we should have 
an opportunity to know the people by being 
make-believe Bohemians ourselves. So we 
took three rooms in a large brick building. 
It was a business street, and there were 
stores underneath; but all about us were 
gathered such a crowd of lodgers! On one 
side of us lived a professional violin player 
with his wife; on the other side the sign of 
a “gentleman of the brush” flourished; 
overhead, an organ player was drawing 
melancholy sounds from the resounding 
pipes by day and night; and opposite 
dwelt a jolly family of actors, who left 
their doors open in the most inviting way, 
and gave us the benefit of a good many 
amusing rehearsals. There were three or 
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four young ladiea on the same floor with 
sih Atlnging teacher, a professioual singer, 
a landscape painter, an authoress and two 

atowies. 

We liked everything immensely. It was 
moh a queer cosy way of living; our neigh- 
kon were af> interesting, and we could 
V«uk without any interruption whatever. 
Yelvet^ and lace, and jewels disappeared 
like magic, and Bose looked so nice aud 
homelike in one of her drab dresses again. 
Stilly she had acquired some nameless ad- 
notage, as far as looks were concerned, 
anoewecame to the city. Certainly her 
eomplezion had faded, and, after so many 
ni^ts of dissipation, her bright eyes were 
leu bri^L But, for all that, she had im¬ 
proved greatly; and I was gratified to hear 
her remark that the same mysterious 
change had come over me. Our rooms 
vere very pretty when we had arranged 
them to our minds. The furniture, was 
simple, but we had chosen it of soft bright 
colon. We filled the windows with bios- 
loming plants, and hung a few choice pic¬ 
tures on the delicately-tinted walls. We 
had warm red curtains in the windows, and 
bright fires in the grates, and were as 
happy as two kittens. 

**Did you notice the name on the door 
at the left of us, Lou?” said Bose, on the 
sight of our arrival. is Meyer; aud I 
vonder if It isn’t the same ar'Jst who came 
toSbelborne three or foui* summers ago, 
hnd made a sketch of the farmhouse ? His 
name was Meyer, you know. Don’t you 
nmember him? 1 thought he was so 
hindsome and nice.” 

** Indeed, I have forgotten how he 
looked,” said L ”1 should have forgotten 
that any such person ever came to Shel- 
bnme, if I hadn’t been reminded of it by 
you so often since. Artists often came to 
Shslburne, Bose. And pray, how many 
moments of this particular artist’s society 
did you enjoy ? 1 should certainly imag- 
ino by your behaviour that you had taken 
ileap iu love on that occasion.” 

“Stranger things have happened,” said 
Sose, with a.little shadow of a blush; 
“and, put it all together, I enjoyed his 
■odety as much as an hour and a half. 1 
mst him in the meadow, in the first place, 
mdbe walked home with me; aud he was 
m agreeable, Lou. Then he called at the 
ksqpe^ remaining, eertainly, a half hour. 
Ibsn, after that, he walked home from 
0 


church with me. 1 am in such a hurry to 
get a peep at this Mr. Meyer’s face, and see 
if it is the same one P’ 

“Rose,” said I, solemnly, “if you’re 
going to get up any flirtations here, I’m 
going to leave at once. I thought we were 
going to be very quiet aud studious, to ig¬ 
nore everything but the deeply instructive. 
As we are situated, two young girls alone, 
I think it will be much the better way to 
do.” 

“Indeed, Miss Wisdom, can’t I speak of 
a gentleman without being accused of a 
desire to get up a flirtation ? I am very 
well able to take care of myself, dear. 
Don’t imagine that you are a schoolteacher 
yet, and that 1 am oue of your pupils. 
Then I thought that we came here to see a 
different sort of people.” 

“Yes, to see them, but not to talk with 
them, unless fate throws them directly iii 
our way. I’ve heard that in such places 
one seldom is on speaking terms with—” 

I was interrupted by a tap on the door. 
Rose hastened to opeu it, and a little body 
in a black gown and lavender ribbons, with 
very large eyeglasses on a very small nose, 
stood there smiling upon us. She intro¬ 
duced herself as Miss Bradley. 

“Excuse me for calling so soon,” she 
said, “ but we are very social in this build¬ 
ing, and seldom allow strangers to be stran¬ 
gers long, unless they prefer to be so. And 
I thought as we were going to have a little 
soiree in our rooms to-morrow night, it 
would be a nice time for you to get ac¬ 
quainted with your neighbors, if you like. 
I am sure we should all be delighted to see 
you.” 

Rose and I were both rather bewildered 
by this unexpected aud exceeding sociabil¬ 
ity; aud having no time to consider the 
matter, said, of course, that we should be 
happy to come. 

“We are all of the same sort here— 
artists, musicians, actors, teachers, au¬ 
thors,” she said, looking at Rose’s piano, 
which was piled with classical-looking mu¬ 
sic, and my easel, with sympathetic and 
approving eyes; “aud we have such nice 
times. Our weekly soirees are delightful. 
Each one of the company contributes some¬ 
thing to the entertainment. Mr. Meyer, 
who lives the next door to you, reads pa¬ 
thetic pieces charmingly. We can’t al¬ 
ways depend upon him, though, he is so 
busy. Mr. Reid the schoolmaster is as 
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happy in his rendering of the humorous. 
We have bits of tragedy from Mr. and Mrs. 
Walcott. There are four or five ladies 
and gentlemen who either sing or play de¬ 
lightfully. The artists exhibit their new 
pictures, and my aunt, with whom I live, 
and who is also Miss Bradley, usually reads 
an essay on art. Miss Herkimer the poet¬ 
ess often reads an original poem, and Mr. 
Forester the journalist some spicy news¬ 
paper article. Sometimes, too, we have a 
story from Mrs. Selden the authoress. Of 
course we shall excuse you from contribut¬ 
ing anything this time, but I hope you will 
favor us on some future occasion.” 

“ This is escaping society with a ven¬ 
geance!” said Hose, laughing as the door 
closed after our guest. 

The next evening we donned plain black 
silks, and precisely at eight o’clock pre¬ 
sented ourselves in Miss Bradley’s apart¬ 
ment. That was the time mentioned, but 
we found very few of the guests assembled. 
Miss Bradley, senior, greeted us with great 
empressementj and motioned us to seats of 
honor at her side. She was an odd-looking 
little elderly lady, who wore a startlingly 
large copy of the Sistine Madonna in 
enamel for a bosom-pin, and curiously- 
carved bracelets on her wrists. Her every 
sentence was sprinkled with Euskin-like 
phrases, and she seemed like a sort of 
high-priestess of art. With the exception 
of a few fine pictures on the walls, the 
room looked dreadfully poverty-stricken, 
and the dress of the company betokened 
slim pockets more than careless negligence. 
They were a merry, friendly, genial party. 
I found myself laughing and chatting with 
them as if I had always been one of the 
group; but Eose was silent and preoccu¬ 
pied. {She was watching the door anxiously, 
for Mr. Meyer had not yet appeared. At 
last a tall, pale, handsome young man en¬ 
tered, whom 1 recognized at once to be 
that gentleman. 

“ ’Tis he,” said Eose, joyfully. “ I won¬ 
der if he will remember me.” 

I noticed that all the young ladies were 
especially smiling when he appeared. 
Closely following his footsteps came a 
grave-looking middle-aged gentleman, in 
grave dark clothes, and with a grave quiet 
voice. When he spoko his eyes contradict¬ 
ed the gravity of his appearance, though 
his whole face lighted up, aud he was 
really fine-looking. Hot only the young 


ladies, but the whole company brightened 
when he came in. 

“I was so afraid you wouldn’t come, 
Mr. Eeid!” they exclaimed, in the same 
breath. 

He returned some merry greeting. 

Mr. Meyer excited my sympathy, he 
looked BO worn and pale. He recognized 
Eose at once, and I thought they both 
seemed inconsistently glad to see each 
other, for a young man and a young woman 
who had never met but once or twice, and 
that was so long ago. Indeed, he scarcely 
left her side for the whole evening. And 
there were two or three young ladies who 
looked at my brown-eyed sister as if they 
were not lost in admiration for her. 

Mr. Eeid, at the request of Miss Brad¬ 
ley, commenced the entertainment by read¬ 
ing selections from Mark Twain and Dick¬ 
ens. As Miss Mary promised—the younger 
Miss Bradley was Miss Mary—^he read de¬ 
lightfully, and I laughed until the tears 
ran down my cheeks, though I never was 
able to laugh much over Mark Twain be¬ 
fore. When he had finished there was a 
little interval for conversation. Then Miss 
Lasell, a tall graceful blonde, performed a 
sonata on the piano with great delicacy of 
touch, and very little feeling. During this 
interval 1 heard from my neighbor, the 
authoress, that Mr. Meyer was supposed to 
be deeply interested in this young lady, 
and that she was supposed to return the 
feeling. 1 learned also that Miss Mary 
Bradley was engaged to Herr Lindgreen the 
organ player, and that the widowed por¬ 
trait painter, Mrs. Arles, was supposed to 
be engaged to Mr. Forester tlie journalist. 
Then Herr Lindgreen favored us with a vio¬ 
lin solo, the one which he played the even¬ 
ing before at a most successful club con¬ 
cert. He was applauded with great enthu¬ 
siasm. Then there were more jokes and 
gossip, and then Mr. Meyer was called 
upon to read. He begged to be excused, 
saying that he had not time to prepare any¬ 
thing for the occasion; but Miss Bradley 
would not let him off until he had recited 
a little poem from Mrs. Browning, which 
he did with great delicacy and feeling. 
Then Miss Bradley read her essay, which 
was to me rather a mysterious collection 
of high-sounding words. The audience 
received it well, however, and Miss Brad¬ 
ley herself seemed to be very well satisfied 
with her efforts. One of the artists exhib- 
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Hid I picture Jcut finished, which was 
famly. It was the interior of an old barn. 
Thera was a pile of red apples, with a jolly- 
Jookliig sunbeam glinting on it, in the 
doikj background, and in the foreground, 
tanbliog amid withered corn husks, a clus¬ 
ter of chubby children arid a white kitten. 

It wai for sale, and 1 determined to ask 
Jin. Arey.to purchase it for me. On the 
whole, we passed a very pleasant evening, 
lenjojed my new friends more than any 
pei^e I had ever met. They were so sim¬ 
ile and friendly, so unconventional and 
JoUj. I certainly never felt so much at 
home with strangers. Mr. Beid and I had 
a sharp little discussion on schoolteaching. 
Him Bradley pumped me to see how much 
1 knew about art, and looked a little dis- 
eomaged at the result; and Mrs. Selden 
the authoress took me into her confidence, 
and told me her whole history, as well as 
that of several others in the room. She 
Jofbrmed me as to the characteristics of all 
the gueiti. ** Mr. Beid is a delightful man 
in Us way, very entertaining, but lie is 
vaiy ungallant to the ladies. Never was 
known to call on one, unless especially in¬ 
vited; and is careful not to pay any one 
psithmlar attention. Indeed, I never knew 
him to talk to any young lady as long as 
he did to you to-night. I think you must 
have made a conquest,” said she. 

^'Wbat queer nice people they are!” 
tUd 1 to Bose, when we were in our own 
room once more, at twelve o’clock 
“1 don’t think they are any of them nice 
hut Mr. Meyer,” said Bose, shaking her 
head, doubtfully. ” He’s too nice to be in 
that seL Miss Bradley is unutterably 
disadfuL Do you know, Lou, that their 
dfsa and the arrangement of their rooms 
eppraases me with melancholy? I know 
the little make-shifts of i>overty so well. 
Pd a great deal rather be with rich people, 
after a'L Indeed, 1 like their ways better. 
1 know that you adore them just because 
they are not rich. Poverty puts halos 
found people’s head for some eyes.” 

**But Mr. Meyer has a halo round his 
head, rich or poor,” said I, sharply. 

**Tlie halo of genius, they say,” said 
iba, eareleaaly. ” Mr. Meyer is very nice, 
Wiynloe Indeed, Lour’ As if I had con- 

We were continually seeing or hearing 
IftL M ey er after that. If Bose sang, and 
^dld have a sweet voice, he would open 


his door softly. He brought his pictures 
for our inspection, studying Rose’s face 
for approval or disapproval; and it always 
told the truth, in spite of her tongue. We 
met him mysteriously in our walks, and 
he invited us to art-club exhibitions and 
picture galleries. I wondered how it was 
about Miss Lasell, and scolded Rose, in¬ 
discriminately. 

All our neighbors were very social, and 
we bad hardly been in the building a fort¬ 
night before Mr. Reid called. By-and-by 
his calls became very frequent. Bose com¬ 
menced to scold me. 

“But I am not supplanting any other 
lady,” I would reply; “and it’s different 
for two such grave proper people as Mr. 
Beid and I to be friendly. You are so ro¬ 
mantic, you know. You’ll be falling in 
love with Mr. Meyer the next thing, really 
and truly in love with him; and he’s too 
poor and too ambitious to think of mar¬ 
rying.” 

The remainder of winter and spring wore 
away. Summer had come, and Rose and I 
were preparing to go to Shelburne. Rose 
had practised her music very diligently, 
and I had improved wonderfully in my 
painting. We bad read a great deal, we 
had seen and studied fine pictures and stat¬ 
uary. We had listened to scientific lec¬ 
tures, and educated our ears by hearing 
classical concerts. And besides all this, 
we had both made ourselves quite well ac¬ 
quainted with the French and German 
languages. 

“ What wonders we have achieved !” said 
Rose, looking back with satisfaction. 
“ How much we have accomplished, be¬ 
sides shining in Bohemian society. Lou, 
are you ready to go back to Mrs. Arey, and 
laces, and diamonds, and the German 
again ?” 

“Never!” said I, resolutely. 

“And do you intend to live all your life 
in these lodgings, making believe poor, 
and hiding around the corner when you 
wish to hire a carriage ?” 

“Never,” I said again, with a little 
meaning smile. “ What do you propose to 
do. Rose ?” 

“Mr. Meyer proposes that we have a 
little cottage of our own, just out of town, 
when we are able to marry,” said she, try¬ 
ing to look unconcerned. “It was only 
talk about his being in love with Miss 
Lasell.” 
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“Mr. Meyer!” 1 exclaimed. “Rose, do 
you know what you are thinking of? Did 
Mrs. Arey spend her breath in vain when 
she pictured to you the heights you might 
attain, matrimonially, through such a for¬ 
tune? A little has been bought with less 
money than you possess.” 

“That’s it, Lou. Mrs. Arey did not 
spend her breath in vain, iler worldliness 
disgusted me. There is no such word as 
love in her vocabulary. Faith and hope 
have only to deal with the money markets, 
and life, with her set, is only one long strug¬ 
gle for the costliest diamonds, the finest 
establishment. I wouidn’t like to be 
pinched; I hate poverty, but I would 
many Mr. Meyer if I hadn’t a cent of my 
own. It is so nice just to be liked for your¬ 
self. Wont Frank be surprised when he 
knows about my money ? I hope that he 
wont be too glad! But you haven’t told 
me what you propose to do yet; and, as 
you are going to leave here, I should like 
to know.” 

“ Mr. Reid proposes that we shall have a 
quiet home of our own, and go to house¬ 
keeping at once, as soon as we are married 
this fall,” said I, anticipating an outburst 
from my sister. 

But she only repeated the words I had 
said to her, in her mocking manner, and 
assured me in the end that she was quite 
sure that it would be so sometime; and 
that if Mr. Reid wasn’t Methusaleh (he is 
thirty-five), she should like him very much 
for a brother-in-law. 

While we were at Shelburne that sum¬ 
mer we were visited by our future hus¬ 
bands; and during the long romantic walks 
and confidential talks in the shady Shel¬ 
burne lanes and meadows, with these two 
dearest of our souls, something was re¬ 
vealed which disconcerted and troubled us 
not a little at first. 


My trouble was deep in my mind, when 
one morning Rose ran to me with hers. 

“Lou, O Lou!” she gasped, “did you 
know that everybody in the Rogers’ Build¬ 
ing was perfectly aware of our wealth all 
the time ? Frank said that he was afraid 
to propose to me on that account at first. 
He says, too, that he never will spend my 
money; and unless I’m willing to live as 
he should be obliged to live, he wont marry 
me, after all. He thought my tastes were 
simple, and I preferred that way of living 
because I had been brought up in such a 
simple way. He didn’t know that it was 
only a little experiment. I almost wish 1 
hadn’t seen Frank. You know we were 
not going to marry for years, if ever, Lou, 
when we left Mrs. Arey.” 

“ I know,” said I. “ Mr. Reid—Frederic 
said almost the same thing to me that 
Frank did to you. But then, my tastes are 
simple. I am perfectly willing to live like 
any ordinary schoolteacher’s wife. I am 
disappointed, though. I wanted to tell 
him that he had married a rich woman un¬ 
awares, to make his eyes open with sur¬ 
prise. Then Mrs. Arey put such worldly 
notions into my head, I was almost afraid 
at first. Rose, dear, this is a strange 
world.” 

Everything ended well, however. Rose 
and I have both been married many years, 
and we are both happy. Rose’s husband 
has acquired both money and fame for 
himself, so Rose is elegant, as she likes to 
be. As for me, I am content to live in the 
moderate way which my husband says is 
consistent for a schoolmistress’s family. I 
am quite sure that my money was not what 
he married me for. Rose is perfectly sat¬ 
isfied on that score, too. 


DESPAIR. 


A cloud had gathered o’er his way, 

And in his darkened hour he cried, 

“ Ere this blow came, I would the day 
Had dawned that I had died. 

“ O God, if there be God,” he said, 

“ Hast thou no love, no help for me? 
Hew York City, June, 1874. 


It were a grace to strike me dead. 

The greatest blessing not to be I 

“ Life is a lingering living death, 

Thou, if thou art, caust end it here. 
Take, then, O take my latest breath. 
And let this be my final tear.” 

Abbbb, 
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BY KATE 

Tbb tmin WBR Jast abont to start, the 
litsteDgen, expectant of along journey, 
lettlad themselves comfortably in their 
seats, amnged shawls, travelling-bags and 
umbrellas, and took a final survey of the 
dim smoky station, from which they had 
been widtiiig, impatiently, for the iron mas¬ 
ter to emezge, pnffing and blowing, into the 
fair U^t of open day. As for the floating 
popalatlon, whose presence was due only 
to a desire to see the last of some departing 
friend, it was high time for such to be plac¬ 
ing themselves once more upon terra Jirma, 
This opinion, evidently, was ascertained by 
a gentleman who, having been deeply en¬ 
gaged in conversation with a young officer, 
now rose to go, saying, leisurely: 

“ Well, the train seems to have an idea 
of going, and 1 might as well follow suit. 
Lnel^ for ns both that we happened to 
meet, as it will probably save considerable 
tronble in this affair. I have been able to 
give you an outline of it, and for any par- 
tienlan that you may wish to know, write 
me at— Ah, atop— here’s my card, with 
full business address. Good morning.” 
And talcing an abrupt leave, he hurried from 
the ear, Just as it began to get in motion. 

Ideotenant Bradford, left alone, let the 
card lie, for the nonce, where it had fallen, 
Ua attention being otherwise occupied with 
a neighboring damsel, whose frequent 
glancea in hla direction indicated anything 
bat a reluctance to Indnlge in one of those 
fascinating, though temporary flirtations, 
which may so successfully beguile the weari¬ 
ness of railway travel, l^ot quite certain 
whether to accept this silent 'challenge, 
the young man looked critically at his 
sitHHris. That she was excessively school- 
girilsh, and, by no means one of the most 
favorable specimens of the class, was not 
dlAcnlt to discover, and he withdrew his 
pie somewhat doubtfully. Then, observ¬ 
ing the card upon the seat, he picked it up, 
and tamed it over to read the address. 
What was his astonishment at finding that 
the piece of pasteboard contained no printed 
words, hut the face of a young and beauti¬ 
ful lady. Amusement succeeded surprise, 
as he realised the error committed by 


PUTNAM. 

Charles Anderson, but presently, continu¬ 
ing to gaze on the lovely semblance, he be¬ 
came lost in speculations concerning its 
original. Nor did he care, to pay any fur¬ 
ther heed to his forward neighbor, whose 
face, pretty but bold, and rather loud style, 
contrasted unfavorably with the modest 
beauty of this fair unknown. So, unfolding 
a newspaper for a screen, he went on with 
his delightful study, secure from tlie scruti¬ 
ny of the silly schoolgirl, who, finding her¬ 
self unappreciated in that quarter, turned 
her attention to a young collegian, who 
proved more grateful than the soldier. 

Meantime, the latter, having placed the 
treasure-trove in his pocket-book, had fallen 
to considering the propriety of returning it 
to the righiful owner. He was pleased, 
however, to remember presently, that such 
a course was impracticable, as, through this 
very mistake, he had lost the address of 
Charles Anderson, to whom, personally, he 
was almost a stranger, with no further con¬ 
nection than that of certain military busi¬ 
ness. To be sure the picture might be sent 
at a venture, but this idea did not strike 
him agreeably. Rather than set it afloat 
upon tile uncertain tide of New York, he 
decided, as it was probably a matter of 
small moment to Mr. Anderson, to keep it 
himself for the present, and trust to chance 
for an opportunity of restoring it and obtain¬ 
ing the desired information upon the sub¬ 
ject. The possibility of his own forgetful¬ 
ness never occurred to him; yet, once at 
home, his attention was so occupied with 
other matters, that this little episode quite 
passed out of mind, although the photo¬ 
graph still remained hidden among the 
papers in the fold of his notebook. 

Time flies so swiftly on wings of pleasure, 
that his hours can be numbered only by 
their brightness. Lieutenant Bradford’s 
furlough seemed scarce begun, ere it was 
already over. The last good-by was spoken, 
the last glance given, and, with a farewell 
eldritch shriek from the warning whistle, 
the young soldier was whirled away. Hav¬ 
ing finished his paper, he looked around 
him, seeking some diversion by scanning 
the faces and fashions of his fellow-travel- 
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lers. There was the usual variety—the 
child who is perpetually munching ginger¬ 
bread and apples; the woman whose bonnet 
is decorated with two shades of the same 
color; the baby whose sonorous scream is 
kept up with an energy worthy of a better 
cause; the man who stares offensively at 
every pretty face; in short, all those pecu¬ 
liar elements which go to make up the het¬ 
erogeneous contents of a railway car, and 
with which any practised traveller is famil¬ 
iar. Upon none of these, however, did the 
glance of Lieutenant Bradford remain, for, 
aside from their own unattractiveness, 
another matter engrossed his attention. 
Upon the opposite side, not far in advance, 
his wandering eye disv^overed a pretty, sim¬ 
ple, gray bonnet, framing an exquisite face, 
at which he gazed at first with only a feel¬ 
ing of admiration, which gradually grew 
into a feeling of recognition, for which he 
could not immediately account. But pres¬ 
ently his efforts at identification touched 
some hidden link of association, and in the 
space of a moment memory had recalled 
the forgotten incidents of his interview 
with Charles Andersou, convincing him 
that, in the unconscious beauty before him, 
he beheld the original of the photograph 
which had come into his possession in so 
peculiar a manner. After some search, the 
picture, brought from its long concealment 
to the light of day once more, proved the 
correctness of his belief. Yet comparison, 
while showing the resemblance, showed, 
also, the injustice of this ‘‘counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment,’* which, faithful only in form, 
could uot give the fresh gold of the hair, 
the roses that blossomed on cheek and lii), 
nor the velvet brown of those expressive 
eyes, which lent new brilliancy of beauty 
to the whole living countenance. 

These particulars Lieutenant Bradford 
ascertained by a discreet but close observa¬ 
tion ; making the most of his rather limited 
opportunities. But Fortune, who is said 
to favor the brave, condescended to favor 
him at length. Returning to his seat, which 
he had left for a moment, at one of the 
stations, he found it filled even to overflow¬ 
ing, by two feminine billows of the tide of 
passengers which, in his absence, had in¬ 
vaded the car. However it might have been 
with others, for our gallant lieutenant it 
was an absolute impossibility to request a 
lady to yield her seat to a prior claim; but 
discovering, presently, that the unknown 


beauty had no companion, ho mustered 
courage to ask permission to take the vacant 
place beside her. The favor was granted 
by a voice whose soft sweetness seemed the 
very counterpart of the charming face, and 
the young man sat down, with the feeling 
that he was, decidedly, a lucky fellow. 

Now Lieutenant Bradford was anything 
but difiident, usually, but in this particular 
instance, he was at a loss, in consequence, 
probably, of a certain consciousness which 
is often caused by an extreme desire to* 
please. At all events, the young oflicer,. 
for one reason or another, felt an unusual 
constraint in the presence of this pretty 
creature, whom, nevertheless, he admired 
more than any other whom he had seen.. 
To draw her into conversation was his great, 
wish, but with what words to address her 
he hardly knew. Concluding, finally, that 
anything was better than silence, he began 
some very original remark about the weath¬ 
er, which elicited a reply of similar charac¬ 
ter. The ice having been broken thus, be 
plunged into a stream of small-talk without 
further ado. 

“ Tfavelling alone is usually rather tire¬ 
some; don’t you think so?” 

The lady assented, and he continued: 

“ To be sure, one always finds plenty of 
acquaintances in a railroad car, but fortu¬ 
nately or unfortunately, one is not on speak¬ 
ing terms with them.” 

“ Not on speaking terras with one’s ac¬ 
quaintances?” repeated his companion, 
looking around with some surprise, as if 
wondering with what sort of a person she 
had been thrown. “ Is that a railway reg¬ 
ulation ?” 

“ Why, yes, for railway acquaintances— 
of the kind I mean, at least. For instance, 
that woman and child a few seats in advance 
of us, are old friends of mine. I never en¬ 
ter a car but I see them, or their exact like¬ 
nesses, yet 1 have never had the honor of 
any conversation with them beyond a few 
words. And—pardon the discourtesy—I 
hope I never may!” 

The young lady understanding the drift 
of his speech, smiled, as she replied; 

“ I cannot quite credit the sincerity of 
that hope, after your admission of having 
spoken even a few words.” 

“ O, that goes for nothing, 1 assure you. 
It is one of the peculiar charms of such 
people, to be always wanting the window 
put up or down—no matter which—any- 
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fUng.fdra change. 1 know, for I have 
ban one of the victims, on other occasions. 
IhelMt time I eat Jost before my friend, 
ladinffered accordingly; but sitting some 
dhtence behind her, to-day, 1 have had the 
opportonity of watching that window raised 
thiae times by the much-enduring gentle- 
au in front, who has had the pleasure of 
laUingitdown twice, and must be waiting 
inxionsly for the next call. Yes, there it 
foaa, sore enough ! 1 thought it was nearly 
ttnie.” 

“But, of course, it is a great privilege to 
aaaiit a lady in any way,” w'as the arch 
reaponie. 

** 0, doubtless; especially when she is so 
fearful of giving trouble. . But really, what 
do you imagine can be the state of mind 
that induces a person to wear a blue bonnet 
and yellow flowers with a purple cloak? 
What must be the precise sensation, do you 
thlnkP’ 

** Well, a glow of gratification, I fancy, 
ai ona who has done her whole duty. And 
you mail admit that the effect of the com¬ 
bination is perfect, of its kind.” 

“Why, as to that —” began Lieutenant 
Bradford, then stopped short. In giving 
aneiplanation of this sudden pause, it must 
be prefaced that, for some time he had 
been annoyed by the behaviour of an ill- 
looking, vulgarly-dressed fellow in the next 
seat, who, at the sound of their voices and 
rabdued laughter, had deliberately tunied 
aiunnd, and leaning his arm on the back of 
the leat, stared rudely into the face of the 
yoong lady. Inwardly chafing as he was at 
such impertinence. Lieutenant Bradford, 
hitherto, had taken no' apparent notice of 
the man, except by a few black looks, not 
wiahing to assume the responsibility of a 
measure, fur which, very possibly, his com¬ 
panion might not thank him. But now, 
beholding in her face irrepressible signs of 
embarraasment and annoyance, so great os 
even to prevent her looking toward himself, 
lest the movement should expose her more 
folly to this offensive gaze, he hesitated no 
htii^r. Leaving his first speech unfinished, 
ha bent toward her, and said in a low tone, 
IndicaUng his meaning by a quick glance: 

** Allow me to inquire if this sort of thing 
U not rather disagreeable to you ?” 

**Xxtremely soP’ was the ready reply, 
nlfhheightened color. 

*^Then 1 have your permission to put an 
tad to It after my own fashion—quietly of 


course?” perceiving some hesitation on her 
part, banished, however, by his assurances. 

“ Yes, certainly, if it could be done quiet¬ 
ly, I should be very glad; but anything is 
better than a scene.” 

“ Never fear; there shall be no scene. 
Depend upon my discretion.” 

So speaking, the young man, with a rather 
quizzical smile, took down a travelling-bag 
from a rack overhead. Placing it on the 
floor, beyond the curious ken, he unlocked 
it, and opening his dressing-case, he took 
out a toilet-glass, wliich he suddenly pre¬ 
sented to the broad stare, which, attracted 
by his movements, had now been directed 
full upon him. Startled by this unexpected 
reflection of his countenance, and thorough¬ 
ly ashamed of himself,the fellow,red as fire, 
turned his head away quickly, and after a 
few uneasy moments, got up and walked 
into the next car, having learned, it is to 
be hoped, a useful lesson. 

“Singular, is it not?” remarked our ex¬ 
perimentalist, replacing his ingenious weap¬ 
on; that the human face divine should 
inspire such terror?” 

His pretty charge could make no response 
from the folds of the kerchief wherein she 
was seeking to stifle the irresistible mirth 
caused by this ludicrous incident. The 
young man, glancing at her, smiled also, as 
he arose to restore the travelling-bag to its 
original position. By the time that he re¬ 
sumed his seat, the young lady was able to 
look up, but their eyes meeting, both 
laughed outright. 

“ I ought to thank you,” she said, pres¬ 
ently, in an exhausted voice; “ but I really 
can think of nothing but that poor fellow’s 
absurd face. He looked so thoroughly 
ashamed I could not help pitying him. “ 1 
hope we have not been too severe with 
him.” 

“ O, not at all. I saw all that he needed 
to couvince him of the error of his ways, 
was a little r^ectmn, and it seems only 
charity to give him that. Seriously, one 
can scarcely take too severe measures in 
such a case. I have seen too many ladies 
annoyed in this way, to have the least pity 
for any mortification that their tormentors 
may feel. One would liiink that the mere 
fact of a woman’s inability to resent such 
impertinence would be siillicient to check 
it, but I am afraid 1 must own that there 
are those, calling themselves men, who de¬ 
light to oppress anything just in proportion 
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to its helplessness. For such cowardly 
creatures I have no sympathy at all. But 
this cau hardly be an entertaining subject 
for you—suppose we change it.’’ 

Which suggestion was adopted with great 
success, judging from the animation with 
which, half an hour later, they might have 
been observed in the discussion of some 
question of the day. 

Upon reaching Washington, which 
chanced to be the end of the journey for 
each, it was discovered that, by some mis¬ 
understanding, neither the friend nor the 
carriage that she had expected was in wait¬ 
ing for the young lady. She seemed vexed 
at the contretempSy'bwt Lieutenant Bradford, 
despite his polite regrets, was secretly de¬ 
lighted w'ith this opportunity of rendering 
her further service. Having placed her in 
a carriage, with her permission he took a 
seat therein, likewise, with the intention of 
accompanying her to her home. Learning 
after a while from some words dropped by 
his fair charge, that she had nearly reached 
her destination, he saw that it was “ now 
or never” for him, and summoning his 
powers for a grand effort, he said, hastily, 
as he gathered together her travelling- 
wraps: 

“ I should be wretched to believe this the 
end of our acquaintance—if you will permit 
me to call it so. May 1 not hope to meet 
you again, at some time when 1 can have 
the honor of an introduction?” 

She did not seem offended, but smiled, 
at first without speaking; then, noting the 
earnest expectation of his manner, thor¬ 
oughly respectful, withal, as it was, she 
said archly: 

“ Do you ever go to parties ?” 

Sometimes,” was the eager reply. “ Do 
you?” 

“ Occasionally. And do you know Mrs. 
Archer Kingston, of-St. ?” 

“Slightly. Her brother. Jack Went¬ 
worth, I know very well indeed—” 

“ Mrs. Kingston gives a reception on 
Thursday evening.” 

“ Pray do not think me impertinent, but 
—will you be there ?” 

She laughed,but shook her head,replying: 

“ No one can say what he may do. I 
never attempt to look ijito the future—the 
present in quite enough for me.” 

Before the young man could speak again, 
the carriage had stopped. 

Ah here we are at la»t!” exclaimed the 


young lady, as the door was opened by the 
driver; then, tuming to her companion, 
“ thank you a thousand times for your kind¬ 
ness. No, do not get out, please. I have 
no need of more assistance.” 

And, with a parting salutation she ran 
lightly up the steps, followed by the hack- 
man, leaving Lieutenant Bradford to look 
on, passively; unable after her express re¬ 
quest to the contrary, to take that active 
share in the proceedings, by which he had 
designed to inform himself with regard to 
“ the local habitation and the name ” of this 
fair unknown who had already made a decid¬ 
ed impression upon his heart, albeit it was 
not by nature particularly susceptible. 

All this happened on Tuesday, and it 
hardly can be necessary to state with what 
impatience the young man awaited the 
coming of Thursday night, which really 
was not at all behind time, however it may 
have seemed to his eager wishes. Jack 
Wentworth, the brother of the intending 
hostess, had given him an urgent invitation 
to “ assist ” at the reception, and, of course, 
the foolish fellow was one of the very first 
arrivals. It was, in truth, quite a brilliant 
affair, notwithstanding the unflattering 
opinion entertained by Lieutenant Brad¬ 
ford, who, disappointed with respect to the 
one person whom he cared to see, and never 
pausing to reflect upon the possibility of a 
later appearance, privately considered the 
whole thing an unmitigated bore. After a 
while, however, becoming interested in 
conversation with a brother oflicer, he 
ceased to watch the door, whereupon, nat¬ 
urally, the desire of his heart was granted, 
in accordance with the oft-proved law by 
which an expectation is fulfllled as soon as 
it is renounced. At the stir made by some 
new entrance, he looked up, to behold his 
blonde beauty, radiant in cloudy crepe and 
pearls, the cynosure of many eyes. As in 
moving up the drawing-room she passed 
near him, a half smile of recognition hov¬ 
ered about her lips, while he bowed low. 

“So you are acquainted with that young 
lady, Bradford?” asked Captain Kichards, 
following his companion’s gaze after the 
graceful retreating form. 

“No; are you?” introduce me, then, 
there’s a good fellow!” 

“1 introduce you? w'hy, I was about to 
ask that favor for myself. But how do you 
mean—are you in the habit of bowing to 
ladies wiioni you do not know?” And the 
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■petter looked as If he suspected that Liea- 
teDUt Bradford was taking leave of his 

senses. 

"Yes—no—^thatls—I met her travelling, 
the other day,” was the somewhat inco¬ 
herent reply. “ Who is she ?” 

•• I know nothing of her except by hear¬ 
say. It is a Miss Armstead—very much 
admired, 1 understand. Tom Drayton of 
the —th Is wild on the subject of her 
charms, I know. He pointed her out to 
me at a concert, not long ago, and I have 
been hoping for a chance to meet her, ever 
sinee. Too bad you cannot introduce 
me.” 

Ueatenant Bradford could hardly stay 
for the close of his friend’s speech, such 
wu his impatience to find Jack Wentworth, 
who he felt assured would be able to gratify 
his wish for a better knowledge of his 
pretty travelliiig-companlon. was this 
eonfldence misplaced. Great good-natured 
Jack smiled benignantly at this request, 
and presently had obtained permission to 
introduce **a friend” to Miss Armstead. 
Standing beside her now. Lieutenant Brad¬ 
ford felt that her loveliness, enhanced by 
the airy exquisite evening toilet, exceeded 
eten his most flattering remembrance. Far 
loo well bred for the inelegance of direct 
oompUment, he yet could not conceal the 
admiration which kindled his eyes so 
eloquently, that Miss Armstead, impelled 
by some consciousness, hastened to break 
the silence, saying: 

” 1 hope you have not been troubled by 
any avenging spirit of our poor fellow-trav- 
aUer, whose thirst for knowledge was so 
misnnderstood ?” 

”Not 1,” was the answer. **I assure 
yon 1 have slept the sleep of the innocent. 
And you—I trust that rueful visage has not 
haunted your dreams?” 

”0 no,” she responded, coloring slightly. 

Had any other image mingled with 
her visions? This was a question which 
her deepening bloom suggested to the 
yonng man, but which, notwithstanding its 
absorbing interest, he could not ponder 
silently. 

** This evening’s reception seems to have 
proved quite a success?” observed the 
yonng lady, interrogatively, glancing 
Ihiough the thronged and brilliant rooms. 

**0, it is perfect P’ replied Lieutenant 
Bradford, warmly. ** I wish it might never 

aodr 


“ What, are you so very fond of parties ?” 
she asked, amused, apparently, by the fer¬ 
vor of his tone. 

“Passionately! under certain circum¬ 
stances,” with a quick inflection to point 
the meaning. 

“■N"© doubt, then, you will attend every 
party this season?” 

“Why—there is a choice, I suppose, even 
in one’s amusements. Now if you would be 
so kind as to tell me the places that are best 
worth cultivating—those, for instance, that 
you care to honor with your presence—” 

“ Indeed I And do you really expect me 
to furnish you with a programme of my 
movements?” 

It was now Lieutenant Bradford’s turn 
to redden slightly, although he smiled as 
he replied: 

“ Why, I am indebted to you already for 
this evening’s pleasure, and—” 

“Yes,” was her quick interruption, 
“ and no doubt you have thought it very 
odd that I should volunteer so much to a 
stranger.” 

Of course the young man disclaimed 
hastily, but, as if unheeding his protesta¬ 
tions, she continued: 

“ There was an excuse, however, for my 
forwardness—” 

“ Now, Miss Armstead, I beg—” 

“No, no!” she cried, breaking in upon 
his shocked remonstrance; “ let me finish, 
and then you shall say what you like. I 
repeat, there W£^ an excuse, and it is that 
you were not quite the stranger that you 
seemed. Yes, you may look surprised, but 
it is true that I knew much more of you 
than you fancied. I knew your name and 
regiment, and I can even inform you that 
last summer you were wounded in your left 
arm, just above the wrist. It happened in 
a skirmish.” 

“ Is it possible!” exclaimed the lieuten¬ 
ant, confounded by these details. “And 
may I ask how I had the honor to become 
known to you ?” 

Miss Armstead smiled, enjoying his as¬ 
tonishment. 

“ Do you remember replying to my ques¬ 
tion about your acquaintance with Mrs. 
Archer Kingston, that you knew her broth¬ 
er Jack Wentworth very well indeed? 
Well, Jack is a very old friend of mine, 
and I have often heard him speak of Lieu¬ 
tenant Bradford, who—excuse the compli¬ 
ment—is quite a hero in his eyes! So I 
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learned not a little about you, and one day, 
at a sort of review, Jack pointed you out 
to me. I never forget faces, and I knew 
yours again, instantly. And you perceive 
now that you must no longer think me for¬ 
ward,’* she concluded, playfully. 

‘‘As if I ever could or would have such 
a thought 1” protested the young man, 
warmly. “You know your words do me 
injustice. And so Jack has sometimes 
spoken kindly of me to you? There is an¬ 
other obligation added lo the many 1 al¬ 
ready owe him. And I have heard him 
praise Miss Armstead so enthusiastically, 
that 1 have often longed to meet her, al¬ 
though, I confess, I was not prepared to 
find such exquisite pleasure in her society.” 

“Thank you I” responded the young 
lady, with a charming little gesture of ac¬ 
knowledgment. “And now that each has 
credibly delivered a compliment, and made 
the proper explanations, I suppose we can 
let the matter pass I** 

“ But, Miss Armstead, since it seems we 
are old friends, you will not be so cruel as 
to refuse to grant me that favor?*’ 

“ What favor do you mean ?” • 

“Of informing me at what places you 
may be found, in order that, by following 
your example, I may be sure of having 
made the best selection.” 

“But are you not perfectly able to make 
your own choice?” 

“O no, for I am quite a stranger in 
Washington. I have been here, compara¬ 
tively, but very little indeed—only when 
my regiment chanced to be in town.” 

“And how do you know that I am more 
familiar than yourself with Washington?” 

“Pardon me! You said, a moment 
since, that Jack Wentworth was a very old 
friend of yours. I happen to know that, 
with the exception of the time when he, 
was abroad, nearly the whole of Jack’s life 
has been passed here. Beside, 1 have been 
aware all the time that his friend Miss 
Armstead resided in Washington. So what 
is the conclusion ?” 

“ O, I cannot attempt to follow your ar¬ 
gument, but I am still unconvinced of the 
propriety of advertising my movements.” 

“Then you drive me to the necessity of 
taking personal observations upon the 
point.” 

“I am not responsible for your deeds,” 
was the saucy response. 

“ Very well; at least you do not deny me 


that privilege. But now. Miss Armstead* 
I have a secret, in my turn. Do you care 
to hear it?” 

“ No, I have not the masculine failing of 
curiosity I” 

“ Indeed ? But it concerns yourself.” 

“Ah, that alters the case. You must 
tell me immediately.” 

“Must I?” 

“If you please.” 

“Very well—I suppose it is the duty of 
a soldier to obey orders. Give me your at¬ 
tention, if you will be so kind. Now what 
would you say to hear that I have in my 
possession a—a—’* 

“ O, why do you stop! A what?” 

“Why, only think I a—a—” 

“Do go on! Please, a—?** 

“Well, then, a secret—a real hona fide 
secret—and all about you I” 

” Why, so you said before. That is 
nothing new.” 

“But the truth will bear repetition, you 
know.” 

“ Then you will be so good as to repeat 
your secret directly, if it contains any 
truth.” 

“Ah, you really must excuse me.” 

“ I thought it was a soldier’s duty to obey 
orders!” 

“ It is a soldier’s duty, also, to give no 
information to the enemy.” 

“O, you reckon me an enemy, then?” 

“Are you not one ? You refuse my re¬ 
quest—” 

“And you refuse mine I” 

“ Shall we exchange ?” 

“No, no, no I” 

“ Too bad I—^here comes an interrup¬ 
tion—” 

“/Suc/i a pity 1” 

“ Is it not? You see the calamity draw¬ 
ing near?” 

“ 1 see. It has taken an agreeable form, 
at least.” 

“ Truly, tastes differ I But you wont like 
him.” 

“But I yet have the impression that I 
shall.” 

“Pardon me, my fair enemy, but he is 
my friend—therefore I shall know best. 
You will not like him, believe me.” 

“ O, doubtless you are right. He is your 
friend—and I shall not like hiinl You see 
I am too polite to contradict you.” 

“Too polite, by far I Now, Miss Arm¬ 
stead, the calamity will be upon us direct- 
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]y, and there ie Just time for asking per- 
mi—inn to Carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp.” 

”An anknown language—translate, if 

yon please.” 

'*A thousand pardons! I beg, then, that 
you will generously allow me to call upon 
you and ascertain your sentiments upon 
the secret question— 

” Which you know already I” 

”Ah yes, but I know, also, that ladies 
are privileged to change their minds for 
sllj^t cause—or no cause at all. But is 
the favor granted ?” 

”0, if you wish. And it will gratify 
some curiosity, to which I confess, regard¬ 
ing Jack’s heau ideaXV^ 

” Whose merits are at present too ideal 
for your perception, 1 fear. Indeed, Miss 
Anutead, to drop the jest, you have made 
me very happy by granting my request, and 
lean never be sufficiently grateful to Jack 
Wentworth, for the friendship that has se- 
cored me such a pleasure.” 

Here, at length, they were interrupted by 
the advent of ” tho calamity,” as the young 
man had dubbed Captain Kichards, who, 
in company with his friend, the smitten 
Torn Drayton aforesaid, had been making 
a rapid advance toward Miss Armstead, 
until detained Vi while by an acquaintance. 
Katurally, Lieutenant Bradford was not 
oveipleased by the appearance of those 
whom his Jealous penetration had already 
learned to consider in the light of rivals; 
bat he was too magnanimous not to give 
them a fair chance, which, in like case, he 
would have deemed his own due. Accord¬ 
ingly, after a short time, he took leave of 
bis quondam charge, consoling himself for 
this reluctant departure by the thought 
that no long period would elapse before he 
would again enjoy the enchantment of her 
presence. And, indeed, this expectation 
was amply fulfilled, both in kind and de¬ 
gree. Mias Armstead’s curiosity, if in 
troth it existed, respecting ” Jack Went¬ 
worth’s ideal,” must have been thoroughly 
gratified. Early and late did Lieutenant 
Bradford call upon her, or, to use his own 
phrase, ” carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp,” until, by some strange process, the 
enemies had become the best of friends. 

All this pleasure, whose only drawback 
hitherto had been the presence, more or 
Vasa frequent, of Captain Richards, Tom 
Drayton, or some other admirer, was inter¬ 


rupted, suddenly, by marching orders is¬ 
sued to Lieutenant Bradford’s regiment. 
The fiat had gone forth that they should 
leave Washington and move into the field. 
The young soldier was by no means reluc¬ 
tant to change this life of inglorious ease 
for active service, however hard; but to 
leave Washington was to leave Miss Nettie 
Armstead, likewise, and every step that he 
took on the onward march but carried him 
further away from her and happiness. 
This reflection, then, somewhat qualified 
the eager anticipations which the ‘‘rumor 
of war” naturally excited in the breast of 
a soldier. 

It may be that Lieutenant Bradford felt 
a shade of disappointment at the manner 
in which Miss Armstead received the news 
of his impending departure. So far as he 
could observe, she was not affected in the 
least, but continued the netting of her 
bright worsteds as composedly as if life 
had no more important object than the 
beauty of a sofa-cushion. She did not 
even raise her eyes in replying: 

“At last, then, you have the wished-for 
opportunity of suffering in the cause.” 

“You forget that that happiness and 
honor have already been mine,” he said, 
rather gravely, hurt by her apparent non¬ 
chalance. 

“Ah, yes—one forgets everything in these 
days, when there is everything to re¬ 
member.”* 

He looked at her for a moment, as if 
about to say something which should not 
be forgotten so easily; then, with a sudden 
change of purpose said, lightly: 

“Very true; we remember our own in¬ 
terests, but it hardly would be fair to ex¬ 
pect the same thoughtfulness of others. 
The fact of my having been wounded, for 
instance, would naturally look much larger 
to my eyes than to yours. It would be too 
much vanity to fancy that you could keep 
such a trifle in mind for two whole months I 
I think it is about that time since you 
spoke of it to me, at Mrs. Kingston’s re¬ 
ception. By the way, I wonder if you rec¬ 
ollect the principal subject of our conver¬ 
sation that evening? Rather mysterious, 
I believe it was.” 

“ O yes I when you promised to tell me 
some secret?” 

“Ah, did I, indeed? I had the impres¬ 
sion that the agreement was to this effect 
—that you should tell me a secret in le- 
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turn for mine. But perhaps it would be 
wise to yield the point, as your memory 
already has been proved so good!” 

“ Never mind my poor memory—I want 
to know your secret.” 

“ Do you ? Enough to grant me a favor 
in return?” 

‘ iTes indeed—only gratify my curiosity 
now.” 

“Ah, Miss Nettie, it is possible that I 
have concluded to stand upon my dignity 
now. You have trifled with me too long, 
and I shall punish you by making you wait 
my own time.” 

“ O, if you say that, I know it is useless 
to try persuasion, you are so—terribly—^yes, 
I will say it—so terribly obstinate!” 

“Keally, Miss Nettie? Why, that is an 
ugly word! You might, at least, have 
softened it into ‘firm.’ 1 shall hale to 
leave my friends here with such an idea of 
my character.” 

Miss Armstead made no response, unless 
we can interpret as such a slight movement 
which tossed her embroidery-scissors from 
her work. Picking them up from the 
floor, the young man began, absently, to 
play with them, while he continued, in a 
graver tone: 

“ To tell the truth, in spite of my wish 
for active service, I hate to leave my 
friends at all. I know how sadly I shall 
miss them, and all these pleasant associa¬ 
tions, at first. However, I suppose a sol¬ 
dier has no business with such things— 
and, after all, 1 should be ungrateful to re¬ 
pine, as long as I can carry my talisman 
witli me. One face is sometimes better 
than a crowd, ah, Miss Nettie?” 

Suiting the action to the word, our sen¬ 
timental soldier took out a photograph, 
upon which he gazed with an exaggerated 
devotion, which yet did not prevent him 
from stealing a sly glance at Miss Arm¬ 
stead, who worked on, silently and stead¬ 
ily, though with heightened.color. 

“Pardon me for intruding my affairs 
upon you thus,” said Lieutenant Bradford, 
at length, finding that she would not speak. 
“I hardly know how it is—I have never 
before shown the picture. But is it not a 
lovely face ?” 

As he held the card toward her, she took 
it with a little air of dignity, which van¬ 
ished, however, at the first glance, leaving 
astonishment in its place. 

“What, my own picture!” she cried. 


“Is it possible? Where did you get it? 
for I am very certain it was no gift of mine. 
Ah, please don’t be—but tell me at 
once—please!” 

And the velvet-brown eyes looked im¬ 
ploringly up into his own. He took the 
hand wliich held the photograph in his 
clasp, saying: 

“Before telling you anything, Miss Net¬ 
tie, I must have one question answered, 
This is my secret, you know, and you 
promised to grant mo a favor in return. 
Say, must I give up the picture, or may I 
take the original?” 

“ You seem to have taken both already, 
without waiting for permission,” respond¬ 
ed Miss Nettie, looking down from under 
her lashes at her own slight fingers, en¬ 
closed in a strong warm pressure. When 
Lieutenant Bradford spoke again, it was 
upon a sweeter subject than the secret, to 
which he did not even allude until urged 
to an explanation by Miss Armstead’s en¬ 
treaties. 

“Well, then, you must know,” he said, 
then stopped short, and began again, ab¬ 
ruptly—“But tell me first, why did you 
seem to care so little about my going away? 
You never showed the least emotion—not 
even surprise.” 

She looked up, looked down, and hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ Because—because—do you really want 
to know?” 

“So much, that I am resolved I will!” 
responded the lieutenant, convinced by her 
manner that there was some mystery, with 
which he ought to acquaint himself, at the 
bottom of all this reluctance. 

“ O, resolved! Yery well, then—because 
—I had heard the news, half an hour be¬ 
fore, from Jack Wentworth! And do you 
think I was going to afford a possible tri¬ 
umph to some one who might care nothing 
for me ? So much for your jealousy! And 
now you need not speak another word until 
you have told me all about this picture; 
for I am resolmd—^oxx see I can use that 
expression, too—to learn the whole secret 
at once!” 

The young man could hardly do less than 
obey this peremptory order, although it 
may be something of a mystery how he 
contrived to reconcile the contradictory 
commands which bade him not to speak 
another word, yet to explain the whole se¬ 
cret at once. 
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And now, amt flagrantly disregarding 
tha dmnatio unities of time and place, the 
scene dilfts to New York, one year later. 
In this period Lieutenant Bradford had ob¬ 
tained sufficient releasement from military 
duties to enable him to go to Washington 
lor the purpose of celebrating a ''certain 
STent, to which he had been looking for¬ 
ward for the last twelvemonth. From 
Washington he had gone directly to New 
York, wherein it was his intention to re¬ 
main for a few days, before taking wing 
onee more. Walking, one morning, along 
Broadway, he heard a voice pronounce his 
name, and, scanning the busy throng that 
swept past, recognized, presently, the face 
of Oharles Anderson. The latter, turning 
around, took the lieutenant’s arm, and the 
two strolled on together for a short dis¬ 
tance. But erelong the jostling of the 
harrying crowd provoked Mr. Anderson to 
interrupt himself in the midst of a speech 
touching some question relative to the 
war. 

"Well,” said he, rather impatiently, 
“ this sort of thing is harder work than any 
at my office —^where 1 ought to be now! 
By the way, do you recollect that Berners 
•iifclr that I iooked up for you? Some 
lather curious developments have come out 
about it since — ^not affecting the settle¬ 
ment at all, but something which it might 
^terest you to hear, as I believe you never 
knew any of the particulars of the business. 
Tell me where you are, and if you’ve no 
engagement Fll come round and post you 
about it this evening.” 

His listener was reminded, by these 
words, of the mistake which had signalized 
afbrmer occasion, and, with the remem¬ 
brance, a sadden whim seized him, in ac¬ 
cordance with which he took out a blank 


card, and hastily pencilled upon it these 
names— 

Mr. Mrs. FBEDEEIC W. BRADFORD. 
Anrette Arhstead. 

This done, he handed the piece of paste¬ 
board to Anderson, whose face, on be¬ 
holding it, was truly a study. Indeed, it 
occurred to Lieutenant Bradford, after¬ 
ward, while reviewing the explanation 
which he had just given, that Mr. Ander¬ 
son’s appreciation of the whole thing was 
far less enthusiastic than his. With this 
statement of opinion, he finished his rela¬ 
tion of the incident to his wife, who seemed 
wonderfully amused thereat. 

“O Fred, Fred I” she exclaimed, in a 
tone that was half laughing, half dolorous. 
“ To think you should have blundered into 
such a thing—with Charles Anderson, of 
all people I” 

“How do you mean, Nettie ?” questioned 
the young man, puzzled by this sudden ex¬ 
citement. “ Where was the blunder about 
Charles Anderson ?” 

“ O, because—because—why, you know 
it might have taken him by surprise,” 
very demurely. 

“J/i-deed?” slowly and meaningly, said 
the lieutenant, who, in watching his wife’s 
heightening color, had received a sudden 
flash of intelligence concerning the sub¬ 
ject. “Now! understand the ‘little en¬ 
gagement’ which he recollected for this 
evening! Well, I am not surprised that 
he prefers writing to a personal interview. 
Truly 

*** There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’” 

And then, I am sorry to say, they laughed 
again, which, you know, all things consid¬ 
ered, was very heartless indeed. 


LoKQ-SnFFXBme.—^Men have in life 
many conflicts and disappointments; and 
ordinarily they receive things in such a 
way, and have excited in them such im¬ 
petuosity and irritation, that they throw 
sparks every whither. But one who has 
long-suffering, or the faculty of enduring a 
great while, la endowed with such a sense 
of patience, and qniet, and content, that 
hii suiroundings, his outward condition, 
bis drcuiustauces in life, do not vex and 
baraas him. Men are ashamed to cry when 
aie hurt a little; but, when the pain 


lasts, when annoyances continue, then men 
are apt to grow weary. It is no small thing 
to be possessed of the trait which enables 
one to bear without complaining, not mo¬ 
mentary pains, but long irritations. It is 
a great thing to have a spirit of long-suffer¬ 
ing which shall give one the power to suf¬ 
fer without losing joy, without losing peace, 
without losing love. It is a blessed state to 
which you have arrived when you can su¬ 
bordinate trying things that beat upon you 
so that you can preserve your conscious 
serenity and composure of mind. 
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THE RIVAL MATES. 

A Tale of the Sea and Shore. 

BY FRED STINSON. 


Will White and Bill Black belonged to 
the same town, a quiet little country-place 
in the northern part of New York State. 
Will was a handsome fair-haired and blue¬ 
eyed young fellow, about one-and-twenty, 
a great favorite with the girls, not only on 
account of his good looks, but also for his 
good-nature and merry ways. Black was 
also a very handsome man, of a very dark 
complexion, and black curly hair. He was 
about twenty-six years old, and very taci¬ 
turn, unless excited; and if made angry, 
his features assumed a satanical expres¬ 
sion that was anything but pleasant to look 
upon. In fact, he was a man more ad¬ 
mired for his figure and face than for his 
social qualities. He was a thorough sea¬ 
man, and at the time of which 1 write 
he held the position of second mate on 
board the A 1 half-clipper ship In a, com¬ 
manded by Captain Nathaniel Coflin, who, 
of course, as his name implied, belonged 
to Nantucket. 

Will White was also a sailor, and was 
now, for the first time, enjoying the pleas¬ 
ures and responsibilities of authority as 
third oflicer of the In a, he having made 
one voyage previous in her before the 
mast, when Black was third mate. 

The ship was lying in New York, loading 
a general cargo for Valparaiso, from whence 
she was chartered to return with a cargo 
of copper oar. 

Now, both our sailor boys were anxious 
to go home before sailing, and air their 
newly-acquired honors, and spend a few 
dollars of their advance in their native 
village. ISo they each obtained a week’s 
liberty, one to follow the other; and Mr. 
Black availed himself of the privilege first, 
and departed for Ambleside, with a deter¬ 
mination to see what effect his promotion 
and manly appearance would have on the 
belle of the village, pretty Alice Ware. 
Captain James Ware, her father, was the 
richest man in the place, and a retired 
shipmaster. He was very well aware of 
William Black’s disposition towards his 
daughter, and he rather favored his suit. 


for Black had made his first voyage with 
the old man, and had pleased him by his 
smartness; and the old gentleman often 
remarked that there was the making of a 
smart shipmaster in Bill Black, and that 
seemed to him the acme of all human great¬ 
ness. However, as usual, the maiden was 
not of the same opinion of her father, and 
she favored White rather more than Bill 
Black; though up to this time she had 
thought it advisable to keep two strings to 
her bow, and had alternately smiled on 
one and then on the other. I think, though, 
Master Will got the largest share of smiles. 
In fact, like all acknowledged belles, she 
was a coquette, and thus, you see, Messrs. 
White and Black were rivals. When the 
least favored suitor returned from his na¬ 
tive place, his face appeared more saturnine 
than usual; but this did not elicit any re¬ 
marks from White, as he was unaware of 
his rival’s penchant for Alice. Black was 
equally ignorant of Will’s attachment in 
that quarter, for neither of them had been 
home at the same time, thus giving the fa^ 
Alice a chance to enjoy her passion for 
flirtation to its fullest extent. 

The few questions that White asked 
Black about the people at home were very 
briefly answered, and Will started, not very 
much enlightened as to how things w.ere in 
his native village, from which he had been 
gone a year. He was determined, however, 
to try his luck, and see if he could win the 
belle of Ambleside. He had wooed her 
ever since they wore pinafores, and went 
to school together. 

Fortune favored the brave, and when the 
time came for Will to leave Ambleside and 
join his ship, Alice rejoiced in a new ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand, and he 
was happy in the possession of a lock of 
brown hair and a tintype—the photograph, 
she had been saving for him having myste¬ 
riously disappeared out of her album the 
week before. 

The old captain was duly notified of his 
daughter’s choice; and though he favored 
the rejected lover, he did not object strongly 
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to the accepted one, for he doted too 
mnoh on his daughter (his only child) to 
eroas her in anything. So, with a wish 
that it had been Bill Black instead of 
Will White, he ceased to think of it any 
more, and let things take their course. 

The fortunate lover returned to his ves¬ 
sel, and when her topsails were sheeted 
home there was not a more cheerful voice 
or a lighter heart among the twenty-eight 
souls who composed the crew of the Ina, 
than Will White’s. He was aware of 
Black’s rejection, for Hiss Alice, with a 
woman’s vanity, had informed him of it 
after she had consented to make him 
happy. 

mnety-siz days after leaving New York 
the Ina came to anchor in the harbor of 
Yalparaiso. During the passage neither of 
the mates spoke about their love affairs, 
and Black was ignorant of his rival’s suc¬ 
cess where he had failed. 

One Sunday, just before leaving on the 
homeward passage, a friend of Black’s, the 
mate of k vessel just arrived in port, came 
onboard to see him. White was seated 
on a caval, on the starboard side, right op¬ 
posite the window of the second mate’s 
room, reading a book. Any loud talk 
that might occur inside the room he could 
hear distinctly, as he was to leeward, and 
the draft through the open door of the 
room blew directly out of the window. 

The second mate and his visitor were in 
the room, and from the peculiar gurgling 
sound and clicking of glasses, it is to be 
supposed that the two were enjoying them¬ 
selves. After a while, Black, sailor-like, 
commenced to show his friend his treas¬ 
ures; such as his revolver, his books, and 
among other things, his photograph album, 
which was a ponderous affair that he had 
bought at some cheap John’s auction, and 
which he kept in sundry folds of old can¬ 
vas, and called it real morocco. His friend 
went through the book, commenting on the 
different pictures in a very lively strain. 
Some he knew, and some he did not, «nd 
those with whom he was unacquainted he 
asked. Yankee-like, all sorts of possible 
questions about. At last he came to one 
that excited his curiosity, for it was turned 
face in. 

**W6ll, who is this?” he asked. Your 
girl, I bet a dollar; and she’s so homely 
that you daren’t show her fkce, and so you 
keep it turned in.” 


This floated through the window to Will, 
for he, too, in looking through the second 
mate’s album, had noticed this picture 
turned face in, but had never spoken of it, 
and he was now anxious to hear what 
reply would be made to the friend’s insin¬ 
uation. 

“Yes, she used to be a girl of mine,” re¬ 
plied Black. “ But let me take it out and 
show you. You wont talk much about 
homeliness when you see the face, I reck¬ 
on. There, what do you thin^ of it now ?” 
And in a triumphant manner he threw the 
picture he had taken from the album be¬ 
fore his friend. 

“By George!” was the exclamation; 
“ she is handsome, and no mistake. Where 
did you run afoul of her?” 

“O, she’s a little wench I met when I 
was home up country. She got quite gone 
on me. She gave me a lot of little keep¬ 
sakes, and this picture; and I think she 
would have insisted on giving me herself, 
but I got sick of it in a couple of weeks, 
and cleared out. Her name was Ware— 
Alice Ware. You know her father. Cap¬ 
tain Jim Ware ?” 

The second mate made this speech in 
quite a nonchalant manner, little thinking 
that there was a second listener to his in¬ 
sulting remarks and atrocious lie. 

Will’s first impulse was to go into the 
speaker’s room and demand a retraction of 
his words, and take possession of the pic¬ 
ture ; but on second thought, he concluded 
to remain quiet until the visitor had de¬ 
parted. So he spent the interim walking 
up and down the deck, fuming and fret¬ 
ting, and growing more wrathful every mo¬ 
ment. At last the visitor took his depart¬ 
ure; and when Black returned from seeing 
him off at the gangway, he found the third 
mate in his room, looking as dark as a 
thunder-cloud. It did not take the enraged 
lover Jong to come at the business in hand. 
Black had hardly got over the threshold of 
the door when Will commenced: 

“ Bill Black, I overheard what you said 
to your friend about Alice Ware I Now, I 
tell you it’s an infernal lie, all of it; and 
unless you take it all back, I shall inform 
him of it, and tell him how you got posses¬ 
sion of that picture.” 

“Well, how did I get possession of that 
picture ?” said Black. 

“ You stole it,” was the answer. 

“ If I did, is that any of your business ?” 
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questioned Black, growing a little wrathy 
himself. 

“.K you don’t give it to me inside of a 
minute, you’ll find I’ll make it some of my 
business,” was the warlike answer. “ That 
picture was intended for me, and I, for the 
last time, demand it of you, with an apol¬ 
ogy for what you said about the original.” 

It seemed to flash through the second 
mate’s brain that his rival stood before 
him, and he proceeded at once to prove 
whether he was right or not. 

** So,” he Sneered, “ it was for you Alice 
Ware gave me the sack; and now you want 
her picture. Prove me first your right to 
it, and then perhaps I may give it to 
you.” 

Instantly White put his hand into his 
pocket, and drew from it Alice’s last letter. 
He then read enough from it to prove that 
he was engaged to her, and had a right in 
demanding her picture and protecting her 
name from insult; also proving to Black 
that his suspicions were correct. But this 
only served to irritate him more, and in¬ 
stead of giving White the picture, he shook 
it in his face, saying; 

“You are engaged, are you? Well, 
when you get your wife, you may have the 
picture, and not before; and I’ll try my 
best to bar you from both.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
White had snatched the picture from his 
hand, and stowed it away in his pocket, 
exclaiming, as he did so: 

“You’ll have to be smarter than that, 
Bill Black, to bar me from anything that I 
set out for.” 

Black’s reply to this was a well-directed 
blow at his rival’s head with the leaded- 
bottom stateroom lamp that stood on his 
desk. White dodged the missile, and re¬ 
turned the compliment with interest, bring¬ 
ing his left hand in contact with his oppo¬ 
nent’s face with such force as to make that 
member strike against the bunk-board in a 
very savage manner. Black was not long 
in recovering, however, and then they went 
at it hammer and tongs. They were pretty 
evenly matched in size and weight, and for 
a short time it was nobody’s fight, and they 
went round the small space they had in the 
stateroom very lively, falling over chests, 
ripping down desk, bursting out bunk- 
boards, and demolishing everything that 
they ran against in the conflict. At last 
the superior wind and strength of White— 


as yet unimpaired by any dissipation—^be¬ 
gan to tell; and when the captain and 
mate, who had been informed of the fracas 
by the steward, arrived on the scene, our 
hero had his opponent on the floor of the 
stateroom, and was pummelling him to his 
heart’s content. It was with difficulty that 
they dragged him off and released Black 
from his clutches. 

The vanquished man did not leave his 
stateroom for over a week, and even then 
he showed signs of a severe handling. 
Will kept the picture, and the cause of the 
quarrel was never alluded to afterwards. 

Not long after this they started on their 
homeward passage, and nothing of any con¬ 
sequence occurred until in about 358 south 
latitude, just about off the mouth of the 
river Plata, when they encountered a very 
heavy pampero. It was about four bells in 
the middle watch when it commenced, and 
all hands were called to close-reef the top¬ 
sails and furl the courses, all the lighter 
sails having been taken in before. As soon 
as the topsails were clewed down, and the 
foresail and mainsail hauled up, the crew 
went aloft to the foretopsail, and com¬ 
menced to reef, the second mate in the 
bunt, and the third mate at the weather- 
earing. After they had taken the first 
reef in—they were taking them in separate, 
instead of two reefs in one—White, who, 
as I said before, was on the weather-yard¬ 
arm, sang out for a fresh reef-earing, as 
he found that the one he had sent up just 
before dark, he having apprehended a 
reefing match, had disappeared, probably 
chafed off. It was but a few seconds after 
he sang out when a man slid down the lift 
and handed him a spare earing, and then 
stepped on the foot-rope alongside of him, 
and commenced to help him pass the earing, 
and pick up the dog’s-ear of the sail. He 
did not pay any attention as to who the 
man was, and it was so dark that, without 
a very close scrutiny, it would be impossible 
to tell. He succeeded in getting the earing 
rove, and the bight passed around his body, 
so as to give him a better purchase, and 
commenced hauling out to windward. He 
had got the reef cringle hauled pretty well 
out, and was lying back for a last pull, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to hear the second 
mate shout from the bunt to make fast to 
windward, when he heard the expected 
voice close to him, hissing; 

“ Try the South Atlantic for a change. 
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11 la the qniekeat road to heaven, and a 
long way firom AUoe Ware.” 

At the same time that these words were 
Mug spoken there was the flash of a knife, 
and our hero felt the earing on which he 
was pulling back give way, and then a 
•tinglDg sensation in his breast, and the 
Bsxt moment he was struggling in the wa- 
tsr. The cry of man overboard imme¬ 
diately resounded above the roar of the 
wind, and such floatable articles as were 
knocking round deck were at once flung 
over the side, in hopes that some of them 
might strike within reach of the suffering 
man. The yards were braced up sharp, 
and the ship was brought up to the wind 
and hove-to as quickly as possible, and the 
men were mustered, to find out who it was 
bad fallen over. The second mate supplied 
the information without any trouble, and 
informed the captain that White must have 
rove the earing in such a manner that a 
strain palled It right out of the cringle, for 
there was no part of it to be found; and 
therefore White must have held on to it 
when he fell, and taken it over with him. 

Any suspicion that the captain might 
have had of Black’s parlicipation in the ac¬ 
cident was immediately expelled by his 
offering to go iu the boat in search for his 
brother oflBcer. This proffer wA at once 
accepted, and calling for volunteers to ac- 
oompany him, and selecting four, prepara¬ 
tions began to launch one of the quarter- 
boats. All this did not occupy one-half 
the time it takes to tell it in, but before the 
dsvit-gnys could be cut and the boat swung 
oatboard,the long-expected pampero struck 
tbs ship aback, and in a few moments she 
was a dismantled hulk, lying on her beam- 
ends in the trough of the sea, thrown 
wheresoever the waves would. 

We will now leave the vessel to the mercy 
of the storm, and return to the victim of 
Black’s revenge, and see bow he fared. 
When he first arose to the surface, after his 
fall, with the second mate’s words still 
ringing in his ears, and the gleam of the 
knife still in his vision, ho saw the huge 
boll of the ship gliding by, and a couple of 
objects thrown from her struck the water 
dose to him. The nearest, which he 
can^t at, proved to bo the small lazerette 
batch, and the other, which soon washed 
near enough for him to secure, was one 
of the stem life-huoys that had been cut 
•drift by the man at the wheeL Thus f or- 
10 


nished with something to float him, our 
hero felt as comfortable as any man could 
be under the circumstances. While he was 
trying to secure the buoy and hatch to¬ 
gether with the end of the earing which ho 
held when he fell, the other piece, which 
Black had unrove out of the cringle and 
thrown overboard, to hide the only evi¬ 
dence of his crime, floated on to the hatxsh 
alongside of him; and with this he man¬ 
aged to fasten himself pretty securely to 
both his supports. Not until this was 
effected, and he had a moment for reflec¬ 
tion, did he think of the wound in his 
breast; and then he perceived,for the first 
time, the knife sticking in Lis oilskin jacket 
which he had on (it w^ raining fiercely); 
and drawing it out, he recognized it as one 
belonging to the second mate, a sort of 
huniiiig-knife or small bowie. He secured 
it in his belt, and on examination, found 
the wound to be slight; and the only pain 
that lie suffered from it was when a sea 
would dash over him and the salt water 
would reach it. 

It was but a short time after he got se¬ 
cured when the pampero broke in all Its 
fury; and for three hours he thought every 
moment might be bis last. Huge waves 
would rise and break over him, and he 
would arise from this involuntary baptism 
half drowned. If his frail craft had once 
been swept from under him, there would 
have been no occasion for going further on 
with this story; but fortune favorei him, 
and by daylight the sea had gone down 
considerably. He felt comparatively safe 
then, for he knew he was in the track of 
vessels bound south round Cape Horn, and 
also those bound north, or to the Eio de la 
Plata. 

The suii was not very high, when on the 
distant horizon he espied a column of 
smoke. His heart gave a great bound, and 
he watched it intently. In a short time be 
could see plainly that it was nearing him. 
and in two hours he was safely lauded on 
the deck of the steamship Cotopaxi, flag¬ 
ship of the Brazilian navy, bound to Monte 
Video, to blockade that port until it was 
captured by the land forces, or Uruguay 
conceded to the demands of Don Pedro the 
second emperor of the Brazils. 

Will was very thankful for his delivery 
from the jaws of death, and very grateful 
to his rescuers, but his ardor was somewhat 
damped when arriving at Monte Video, and 
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requesting to be put on board an American 
vessel there, he was coolly informed that 
he belonged to the Brazilian navy, and 
that he was assigned the position of a quar- 
ter>master, and if he made any disturbance 
or refused duty, he would be disrated and 
otherwise punished. He saw that argu¬ 
ment or resistance was of no use, so he 
quietly took up his line of duties, and men* 
tally resolved to desert upon the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Two or three days after he had ar¬ 
rived in Monte Video, another war vessel 
came in and her captain reported that they 
had picked up a boat bottom up, and a 
quarter-board, and other things that indi¬ 
cated the foundering of a ship called the 
Ina. When Whiter heard this, he had rea¬ 
son to say, It is all for the best.’’ 

We will now skip over a space of two 
and a half years, during which time our 
hero had made several attempts to escape, 
but had succeeded in none, and finally had 
given up the idea, and contented himself 
as best he could, and had risen to the rank 
of second lieutenant. This was no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence, for the Brazilian navy was 
dreadfully in want of good officers, and 
more than two-thirds were English and 
Americans attracted by the large pay and 
easy times. 

Will had written home a dozen times, 
but he never had received any answer to 
his letters, and he consequently got tired 
of writing. The reason of his not receiv¬ 
ing any reply was simple enough; the gov¬ 
ernment never allowed any letters to be 
forwarded without first opening them; and 
then there was so much in his ridiculing 
their fighting qualities and government, 
that the official whose duty it was to con¬ 
duct this espionage on the foreign officers 
tore his letters up with rage. 

In two years and a half from the time of 
White’s compulsoiy enrollment under the 
Brazilian fiag, Monte Video surrendered by 
having a traitor inside the city who unlocked 
the gates; and there being no more fight¬ 
ing to do the navy was reduced, and a great 
many of the officers were discharged, and 
among them our friend. 

With his pockets very well lined with 
doubloons and milreas, he started home¬ 
ward in a coffee trader bound for Baltimore, 
and determined not to write of his coming 
out of spite for their not answering his 
letters. 

His mind was not very anxious about his 


folks, for he had none except an aunt who 
had brought him up as close as possible, 
and shipped him off to sea as soon as she 
could. His principal thoughts were about 
his betrothed, speculating as to whether 
she had broken her vow to him, and all 
such things as long-absent lovers will think 
about. 

In thirty days after leaving Bio Janeiro 
he arrived in Baltimore, and from there 
took the first train for Hew York, and 
thence home. Arriving there he frightened 
his aunt into hysterics, for she had believed 
him dead for two and a half years. When 
she sufficiently recovered, he learned froip 
her news that made his blood boil. Bill 
Black was that evening at seven o’clock to 
be married to his promised wife, Alice 
Ware, who believed him dead at the bottom 
of the sea. The match had been brought 
about mainly by her father, who had used 
his influence and procured Black a ship, 
and he was now Captain William Black, 
and was going to take his bride with him to 
sea. It appeared that when the Ina was 
thrown on her beam- ends. Black, the cap¬ 
tain and several men were on the after¬ 
house deck, and the mizzen-mast breaking 
in the cabin, took the top of the house off 
and floated clear o f the sinking ship with 
the men an it. They remained in this pre¬ 
dicament until the evening of the next day, 
when a homeward bound barque picked 
them up and carried them into Philadel 
phia. On his arrival home Black had told 
the story of White’s loss, and also about his 
offer to go after him and what it resulted 
in, all of which was duly endorsed by Cap¬ 
tain Coffin. This story and the non-arrival 
of letters of course settled it without a 
doubt in the minds of everybody; and 
White’s return now looked very much like 
the sea giving up its dead. 

To be married at seven o’clock; it was 
now half past six. Where was she to be 
married? At her father’s house. A mo¬ 
ment’s'reflection,and then he asked himself 
the question could he do it? Yes! Should 
he do it? Yes I And he started to put his 
purpose into execution. In a twinkling he 
had his chest, which had been brought up 
from the depot, open, and taking several 
articles therefrom, he put them in his 
pocket and bounded out, shaping a course 
for Captain Ware’s house. It was over two 
miles, and he had about twenty five min¬ 
utes to do it in, but he felt confident that 
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bj ruanlng all the way he could accom- 
lillshllt 

A lofeJj-looking bride was Alice Ware, 
*as she stood up in her father’s parlor to be 
wedded to a man she loved not; lovely- 
looking, with an air of indifference and 

half defiance. 

Between her father (she had no mother 
to take her part) and the indefatigable 
Black, they had worried her into it. Her 
lather bad constantly dinned it into her 
ears for two yean; not harshly, so that she 
eoiild find heart to rebel, but quietly and 
Inslnnatingly loading her with presents and 
enppljlng her every wish; dwelling fre- 
^naatlyon the nobleness of Black’s conduct 
In offering to go to tlie rescue of his rival. 
And then the lover, whenever he was at 
hoffe—and he contrived to go short voyages 
and be at home a great deal—assiduously 
paying her every attention possible, and 
obeying her every look or word with the 
docility of a faithful dog, inwardly cursing 
hlmielf for his folly, and impatient for the 
•day that would unite them, and he be 
mMter. 

The bridegroom, as he stood before the 
man of God with the bride, never looked 
to better advantage. His dark and usually 
gloomy countenance was lighted up with a 
triumphant smile, and his dress was as 
near perfection as a New York tailor could 
make iu 

The bride was elegantly dressed, and 
wore some costly Jewels, for the old captain 
was quite wealthy, and nothing pleased liim 
JO much as to have it show on the person 
of his daughter. One small ornament she 
wore that came neither from the father nor 
bridegroom. They had both objected to it, 
but without avail, for she was determined 
to wear it, and as usual woman’s obstinacy 
prevailed. It was a small gold anchor with 
a bine ribbon tied In the ring, and on the 
stock and shank was engraved From Will 
to Alice,*’ and a date about tliree years old; 
and opposite to Will ” on the stock was 
'*Lost at sea, lat. 85 deg. 5 min. S., Ion. 
50 deg. 12 min., with the day and date. 

The marriage ceremony which was of the 
Kpiaeopal form, had just commenced; the 
e l e i g y man had asked the usual question, 
^ If any man can show Just cause why these 
two may not lawfully be joined together, 
and was about proceeding with the 
vrica, when the door was burst open and 
a voice cried, ’’Hold on! I can show just 


cause and sufficient;” and slep])i ns between 
the bride and groom, he turnfr*d around, face 
to the company, and they saw Will White, 
as one risen from the dead. In an inslant 
all was confusion. The bride fainted in 
her father’s arras, and the groom stood 
white and speechless with terror. At length 
he found voice to say, “ Will While, and 
alive ?” 

“ Yes, and alive, no thanks to you.” 

Reassured that it was White and no su¬ 
pernatural visitor, Black began to regain 
his courage, and demanded that the cere¬ 
mony should go on. 

“I forbid it I” said White. 

“By what right?” angrily demanded the 
bridegroom. 

“ Come with me a moment, and I will 
tell you. Captain Ware, will you accom¬ 
pany us?” 

The captain who had delivered his daugh¬ 
ter into the hands of some of the ladies 
present, acquiesced, and the three went 
together out on the lawn in front of the 
house. 

The first to speak was White. “ Captain 
Ware,” said he, “ you have heard the story 
how 1 fell oil the Ina’s foni-topsail-yardariu 
and was supposed to have been drowned.” 

“Yes I” 

“ continued White, “you beard 

an infernal lie. Look, do you know what 
that is?” and he produced something from 
his pocket. 

“Know what it is?” said the old man. 
“ I knew the use of it long before you were 
born. It is the pieces of a reef-earing.” 

“ Does it look like a rojKi that would easi¬ 
ly part?” questioned White. 

“ I shouhl say not,” answered the caj)- 
tain, after examining the rope closely. “ I 
should say that it had been cut, though it 
looks somewhat frayed.” 

“And it was cut, and by the man next 
to me on the yardarm; do you know who 
that was?” 

The old man looked intently at Black 
and bowed his head. 

“It is a lie,” cried the accused. “ You 
rove it some bungling way so that it iinrove 
with the strain, and you’ve cut it yourself 
to get up this story and ruin me.” 

“If I rove it so buiiglingly, I deserve 
drowning. But if that is not sufficient evi¬ 
dence look at this. You were afraid that I 
might escape a watery grave, so you gave 
me this to make your work more complete. 
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And here’s the mark you left; can you deny 
that, or that this knife is yours?” Saying 
this, White handed the old captain the 
knife, and throwing back his shirt and 
vest, showed a scar on his left breast some 
three inches long. “ Now,” he said, ad¬ 
dressing the culprit, who was sliaking with 
rage and fear at these unexpected evidences 
of his guilt, “I will give you until to-mor¬ 
row morning to leave this town forever; if 
uot, to-morrow niglit you will sleep in the 
county jail. What do you say ? Will you 
go or stay ?” 

Captain William Black said not a word, 
but turned down the pathway tnat led to 
the public road, and the village of Amble- 
side knew him no more. 

People wondered why he left the town so 
suddenly and mysteriously, but White and 
the captain kept their own counsel, and no 


one else but Mrs. Alice White ever heardl 
the story. 

The little gold anchor has another inscrip¬ 
tion on it now under the one “ Lost at sea.” 
It reads “ Found at Ambleside,” with the 
day and date of his return. Captain White 
took the ship intended for Captain Black,, 
and for many years prospered as a ship¬ 
master. When Captain James Ware was 
laid away to rest alongside of his beloved 
wife, his grandson James Ware White, aged 
twelve, was left sole heir to all the property,, 
and this young gentleman declares that as 
soon as he is old enough he w'ill give half 
of it to his little sister Alice, and half to 
his mother, and then go to sea like his 
father and earn a lot for himself; and his 
mother says, kissing him, ” God bless tho 
boy!” And Captain Will with little Alice 
in his arms responds ” Amen.” 


“I’M LONELY I FOR THOU ART NOT HERE.” 


’Tis morning; and the balmy air 
Is laden with the breath of dowers; . 

And feathered songsters everywhere 
Arc singing in their leafy bowers. 

But morning’s music all has cloyed; 

A sweeter voice I long to hear; 

For in my heart there is a void— 

I’m lonely! for thou art not here. 

’TIs noon; and from the sultry heat 
I seek a refuge in the shade; 

Tho while, unopened at my feet. 

My book upon the grass is laid. 

I lie, and watch a fleecy cloud. 

That floats so idly through the air; 

Still when alone, as in a crowd. 

I’m lenely 1 for thou art not here. 

’Tis evening! peaceful and serene. 

The stars come out, and brightly beam 

Upon us, like a vision seen 
Of our beloved ones, in a dream. 

But evening, with its peaceful calm. 

And stars that beam so bright and clear. 

Brings to my restless heart no balm— 
I’m lonely I for thou art not here, 
SanOford, Indiana, 1874. 


’Tis evening; and I join the throng 
Of those who meet for evening prayer,. 
And listen to the choral song 
That breaks upon the slumbrous air. 
The harmony seems strangely marred; 

I miss a voice I fain would hear, 

And by a sigh my heart is stirred— 

I’m lonely I for thou art not here. 

But midnight spreads her sombre pall; 

I sink in slumber soft and sweet. 

And in my dreams I hear the fall 
Of thy loved lightly tripping feet. 

Thine own loved form again I see. 

Thy well-remembered voice I hear; 
And I am happy now with thee; 

So happy, love I for thou art here. 

I sit beside thee as of yore, 

And hold thine own loved hand in mine,. 
And feel upon my breast once more 
Thy head in trusting love recline. 

I press a kiss upon thy brow. 

And gaze into thine eyes so clear; 

And I am happy, love I for now 
Thou, darling, thou art with me here*. 

J. L.S. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 

BY VLOBEYOX MABBYAT, AUTHOB OP “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,*’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER xni. 

“l DXCIDB TO FLABBY MY COUSIN.” 

Bbfobb proceeding with my story, 1 
thouid like to aisk those readers who have 
accompanied me thus far to suspend their 
Judgment of it, until they learn the reason 
for which various conditions of life, hither¬ 
to untouched, are woven into the narra¬ 
tive. Much that may at first sight appear 
incomprehensible, superfluous or over- 
dnwn, is necessary to the plot of the 
story, and much that is likely to provoke 
criticism will be found to have been intro¬ 
duced with a totally different intention to 
that arrived at by guessing. And having 
Slid so much, I will proceed with my 
telallon. 

• ••*««« 

The occupants of the drawing-room are 
awaiting the heiress’s final decision with 
very different feelings. Mrs. West has no 
doubt in her own mind what it will be. 
She has been very much put out by the 
non-appearance of any of the Greenock 
Park people at the/etc champeire that day; 
hut Lady Bussell has sent her a note, ex¬ 
plaining^ her absence on the score of illness 
in her nursery ; and Agatha can well un¬ 
derstand that Captain Staunton would feel 
it to be better taste in him to keep away on 
the occasion. He would wish Everil’s 
friends to suppose that, if she was deter¬ 
mined to give up everything for his sake, 
she was entirely unbiassed in her decision 
by his immediate influence. And that 
Everil does so intend to give up everything 
rather thau himself, Mrs. West is perfectly 
certain. 

True, that her behaviour has appeared 
rather Incomprehensible during the last 
few days, that her eyes have been red with 
weeping, and her manner cold and con¬ 
strained ; but Agatba attributes these phe¬ 
nomena to the struggle with which she 
must necessarily decide between retaining 
her fortune or Maurice Staunton. But 
that, after all her opposiliou ofi the sub¬ 
ject, and determination to have her own 
way, die can end by resigning her lover, is 
an idea that has never seriously entered 


the widow’s head. Everil may feel it—it 
is impossible that she cannot feel it; but 
the enormity of the sacrifice will only add 
to its value in her eyes, and she will be 
true to Maurice and to herself. So Mrs. 
West, clad in the palest of pcacli-blo.ssom 
costumes, covered with the sofiesi of lace, 
sits close to her beloved brother-in-law, 
smiling furtively at her coining triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering angel to 
Lord Valence as soon as ever tiie inevitable 
blow shall have descended on his head. 
The earl himself is in reality the most as¬ 
sured on the subject of all there. Agatha 
West, in order to prevent any interference 
on his part, has so impressed the fact upon 
his mind that, his cousin has never dreamed 
of doing otherwise than fulfil her father’s 
wishes by marrying him, that he is simply 
awaiting his fate with the sublime sub¬ 
mission of indifference. Mr. Mildmay, 
on the contrary, is strongly agitated. He 
loves his ward only second to his daughter, 
and the idea that she should marry Lord 
Valence against her inclination, or give up 
everything for the sake of Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, is equally distasteful to him. He 
walks restlessly up and down the room, 
thinking one moment that Everil had bet¬ 
ter ten thousand times over many the earl 
without love than Captain Staunton with; 
the next, that no blessing can possibly fol¬ 
low a union entered into for mere calcula¬ 
tion, and that the girl will be happier pen¬ 
niless with a pure conscience, than if she 
began life on false pretences. Miss Strong 
somewhat shares liis feelings; but the fem¬ 
inine love for rank and riclies predisposes 
her to hope that her pupil’s decision will 
he in favor of the earl, and not for that 
“forward and presuiuiiig Captain Staun¬ 
ton.” She sighs over the misiortune that 
has befallen Everil in having conceived a 
predilection for the young oflicer, but fan¬ 
cies, woman-like, that if she had the man¬ 
agement of affairs put into her hands, 
everything w'ould turn out right in the 
end, and the earl and countess live happily 
forever afterwards. Still, the old lady is 
very anxious and uuhappy, and keeps fur¬ 
tively wiping the corners of her eyes with 
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a fragment of cambric handkerchief, and 
hoping that no one observes her unusual 
agitation. No one does observe it, for 
everybody is occupied with his own 
thoughts, and ou the tiptoe of expectation. 
Only Mr. Thorneycroft, the family solici¬ 
tor, Mr. Craven, the earl’s legal adviser, 
and old General Hawke treat it as a mere 
matter of buvsiness. 

“ You have both made yourselves well 
acquainted with the conditions of the late 
Mr. West-Norraaii’s will, gentlemen,’’ says 
the latter, loudly; “and the young lady is 
perfectly familiar with them also, so we 
need have no recapitulation. We need 
nothing now but her signature and that of 
Lord Yalence, and our business is com¬ 
pleted. Where’s the pen ? Has any one 
been sent to call Miss West-Norman ? We 
only want her name placbd here. It wont 
take her a minute, and then the job’s over. 
Does she know we are waiting?” 

“ I have sent my daughter to fetch her,” 
replies Mr. Mildmay. “But, general, it 
appears to me you are taking Everil’s con¬ 
sent as too much a matter of certainty. 
Eemember, we have to ask for her deci¬ 
sion first. I am not quite sure myself of 
what it will be.” 

“But I am quite sure, sir, and I’ve told 
you so a dozen times already. She’ll be 
Lady Yalence within the month. I wish I 
had a clear thousand standing on the 
event!” 

“Ladies’ fancies are uncertain things to 
bet upon, general,” observes Mr. Thorney¬ 
croft, smiling. “ I’d as soon back a shift¬ 
ing sand.” 

“Not if it carried gold with it,” growls 
General Hawke. “Metal is the best bal¬ 
last for women’s minds—if they have such 
things.” 

“ I think it would be as well to leave this 
discussion to another opportunity,” says 
Lord Yalence, with a frown. When Gen¬ 
eral Hawke prophesied that his cousin 
would bear his name within the month, he 
started; it brought the contingency so viv¬ 
idly before him; and what followed seems 
like an Insult to his future wife. 

“General Hawke is always so terribly 
hard upon us poor women,” simpers the 
little widow, hating him in heart for the 
assurance with which ho has spoken. 

“Here is Everil,” says Mr. Mildmay, as 
the door suddenly opens, and the heiress, 
followed by Alice, stands amongst them. 


Lord Yalence is about to rise to meet 
and lead her forward; but Mrs. West pulls- 
him back. 

“ Don’t do that, Yalence, for Heaven’a 
sake!” she whispers. 

“ Why not ? Why do you detain me ?” 

“Because—it is not a settled thing yet, 
remember. She has still to announce her 
decision ; and if it should not be—though 
of course it will—but you might place her 
in an awkward position, poor girl. Don’t 
make any advances till you hear what she 
has to say.” 

“I cannot now; you have effectually- 
prevented it; the time is past,” he replies,, 
somewhat hastily, as he reseats himself, 
“ But I wish you wouldn’t always inter- 
fere with everything I wish to do or say, 
Agatha.” 

“O Yalence! how can you?” she whis¬ 
pers, reproachfully; but he has turned his 
back on her, and fixed his eyes on Everil 
West-Norman. 

She is standing in front of her guardians 
and the lawyers, supporting herself by rest¬ 
ing one hand on the table. Her face is 
exceedingly pale, and the yellow lamplight 
behind which she stands makes it look still 
paler; but her features are almost stern in 
their composure. 

“ I have just been telling these gentle¬ 
men,” commences General Hawke, after a. 
rapid survey of her countenance, “ that as 
both they and you are perfectly well ac¬ 
quainted with the contents and provisions 
of your late father’s will, there is no need 
of recapitulation.” 

“ But merely as a matter of form, my 
dear sir,” interposes Mr. Craven. “Mr, 
Thorneycroft and myself, who are sum¬ 
moned as witnesses—although of course we 
have every faith in your assertion of this 
young lady’s knowledge of the conditions- 
under which—” 

The general is beginning to storm, and 
Mr. Mildmay to remonstrate; but the girl’s- 
voice silences them both. 

“Bead it through,” she says, quietly, as 
she points with her finger to the document 
in question. 

The lawyer begins. 

“Wont you sit down, my dear ?” whis¬ 
pers Mr. Mildmay, as he pushes a chair 
towards her; but she waves him off, and 
remains standing. The tedious will is read 
through by the lawyer, who appears to 
spin out the words as slowly as he possibly 
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6III* Tho oonditionBi involved and wrapped 
vp in sentences of extraordinary length 
ud insolable meaning, are repeated again 
and again, until the brain aches with the 
endeavor to unravel and make them clear. 
Bat the final intention is plain enough: 
that Bveril West-Korman must marry Ber¬ 
nard, Sari of Yalence, or lose her fortune. 
And aa the long list of the property to be 
forfeited is drawled through, Mrs. West 
grows hot and uneasy, and fidgets bn her 
chair, and trusts that the heiress’s thoughts 
an wandering away to Idaurice Staunton, 
or anywhere, rather than fixed on the aw¬ 
ful loss she will sustain in keeping faith 
with him. 

Everil hears It to the end, unmoved. 
Then, as the lawyer finishes and lays the 
parebment on the table, she essays to 
qieak, but no sound Issues from her lips. 

'*Now this, as it appears to me, most un- 
nseeasary formula, has been gone through 
with-^’ commences Greneral Hawke, with 
a scowl at Thomeycroft. 

“But as a matter of business, my dear 
sir, a matter of business,” says the lawyer, 
dsprscatingly. 

*'We only wait for your final decision 
and signature to end the matter.” 

Agatha West has crept round from the 
other aide of the room, and put her arm 
ahoat Bveril’s waist, as though to support 
her. . 

••Oourage, dearest; courageP’ she whis- 
psis, softly. 

“I have no need of support, thank you,” 
isplies the heiress, as she disengages her- 
sslf from the widow’s clasp. 

'*Ahl you think of Aim; and that is 
sqoQgh for you,” continues Mrs. West. 
**Be brave, darling, and remember that I 
am close by and feeling for you.” 

*' Come, young lady. 1 suppose you have 
thooght this matter well over. You need 
notkeepua waiting longer than necessary,” 
lajB General Hawke. ” What is your de- 
dsionP” 

“ItoUi morry eotuinl*’ 

Mrs. West’s face undergoes all manner 
of changes. 

**Everil I Everil 1 what are you saying? 
Bon’l let them frighten you into consent¬ 
ing against your will.” 

**11 is not against my will.” 

**Bnt you can never mean itl Think of 
poor Maurice.” 

“Be qiniet. 1 do think of him.” 


” My dear girl,” says Mr. Mildmay, in a 
low tone, taking her hand in his own, 
** tell me that you are not acting from un¬ 
due pressure—that this decision comes 
from your heart.” 

“Where else should it come from?” she 
replies, hurriedly, as she wrenches her 
hand out of his. “Am 1 not a free agent? 
General Hawke will agree with me that it 
is only right I should submit to be guided 
by those who know better than myself, and 
carry out my father’s wishes in this 
matter?” 

“Assuredly it is, my dear; and I always 
said you would do so.” (“So much for 
your doubts,” adds the general, snapping 
his fingers at Mr. Mildmay.) “And now, 
before you sign these papers, let .us hear 
you once more tell us what you have de¬ 
cided to do.” 

“J decide to marry my cousin Lord Fo- 
lence,*^ she repeats, steadily, though she 
does not cast a glance at him the while. 
He has been standing since the first an¬ 
nouncement of her intention, and now he 
comes forward and tries to take her hand; 
but Everil puts it quickly behind her and 
regards him with a look that is almost de¬ 
fiant. And any one near enough to her at 
that moment might hear her say between 
her teeth, “ For your sake—^for your sake,” 
before the look of defiance fades away to 
give place to her former expression of set 
resolution. 

“ I have to congratulate you, my lord,” 
says the general, grimly. And then the 
papers for signature are placed before the 
cousins, and the pen is passed from Lord 
Valence’s hand to hers. As Everil takes it 
she puts out her left hand blindly, as 
though seeking for the support of some 
one, and Miss Strong (who, inwardly elated 
at the turn matters have taken, has drawn 
near in order to be the first to whisper good 
wishes in her pupil’s ear) catches it be¬ 
tween her own and holds it firmly. The 
tenacious grasp with which it clings to 
hers nearly upsets the old lady’s equilibri¬ 
um, though the signature of the right hand 
is very tremulous and unlike Everil’s usual 
writing. Her task concluded, she turns 
abruptly from the table and stumbles into 
the arms of her duenna. 

“ O my dear I my dear! I do hope that 
you will be happy,” ejaculates the old wo¬ 
man, half crying over her; “ for though I 
have never been thi<)ugh it myself, I know 
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many that hayo, and can imagine what it 
is. And it*8 all a lottery, iny lore; but I 
am pure you’ve drawn a prize, and I hope 
God will bless your union with him and 
send you every blessing this life can 
afford.” 

“Ilush! hushi Pray don’t say that. I 
have done what they wished, and there’s 
an end of it,” replies Everil, as she disen¬ 
gages heraelf from Miss Strong’s embrace. 

Come, madam, there’s nothiiig to cry 
for in your charge being made a countess,” 
says the general, with his usual coarseness. 
‘‘ There’s many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they don’t fit to 
a nicety.” 

Again is Lord Valence’s sense of delica¬ 
cy shocked. He does not love his cousin, 
but it is sacrilege to hear their contem¬ 
plated union spoken of like this. 

‘‘'Since the business for which we met is 
concluded,” he remarks, loftily, “I thiiik, 
Hawke, we had better adjourn and leave 
the ladies to themselves. Will you conduct 
these gentlemen to the library?—and Mild- 
may and I wiil join you there. Good¬ 
evening.” 

He raises his cousin’s passive hand to his 
Ups as he speaks, and, accompanied by the 
tother men, quits the apartment. 

The four women are left standing there 
by themselves. Dead silence at first reigns 
among them; then it is broken by Alice 
Miidmay bidding Everil good-night in a 
timid uncertain manner, as if she did not 
Imow if she might add congratulations to it 
or not, and taking her departure for the 
rectory. 

The silence settles down again. Everil 
stands by the table twisting a paper-knife 
about in her hands; Mrs. West sits on the 
farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. They 
intend to speak to each other—by-and-by. 

Miss Strong gives an uneasy cough, and 
rises. She is evidently de trop. “It is 
very late,” she remarks in i)assing, “and 
Everil must be in want of rest.” Everil 
thanks her blandly, but denies the charge, 
and in another moment Miss Strong’s i^lace 
knows her no more. 

Then they are together, and alone. The 
storm bursts. 

“1 never could have believed it!” ex¬ 
claims Agatha West between her teeth, as 
she leaves her seat and confronts the heir¬ 
ess at the tabic. “ No, not if the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel himself had descended to 


tell it me. I cannot believe it now. It ap¬ 
pears almost incredible.” 

“Of what arc you speaking?” demands 
her companion, professing surprise. 

“You know: Of your deciding to marry 
Valence. And after all the encouragement 
you have given Maurice Staunton; the way 
in which you have led that poor young fel¬ 
low on—making him believe that you in¬ 
tended to give up everything for his sake— 
just to throw him over at the first opportu¬ 
nity! I thought you were more womanly 
—more generous—more true.” 

“ Slay, Agatha,” interposes the heiress, 
still, to all appearance, unmoved. “ Who 
told you I had promised all this to Captain 
Staunton ?” 

The widow pauses. When she comes to 
think of it, it would be awkward to have 
to disclose how she came by her informa¬ 
tion. 

“ Why, of course you did,” she answers, 
with feminine logic. “Everybody in the 
house could see it. You have been togeth¬ 
er morning, noon and evening for the last 
month, spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, and now you ask who told me 
you w'ere fond of one another! Why, the 
poor boy dotes on you, and you would 
break his heart and ruin all his hopes for 
the sake of mere wealth! I thought better 
of you, Everil. I thought that, with your 
strong mind and independent spirit, you 
would be brave enough to defy the world 
for the sake of the man you loved.” 

“And how do you know I am not defying 
it?” demands Miss West-Norman, quickly. 

“ For a coronet with thirty thousand a 
year,” retorts the widow. “ That is your 
notion of defying the world, perhaps; but ■ 
a real affection would have preferred to 
pass through life penniless sooner than re¬ 
sign the creature that it clung to.” 

“And why did you not speak as plainly 
to me before? You have encouraged 
M.aurice Staunton to come here by every 
means ill your power; but you have been 
careful at the same time to place before 
me all the disadvantages of marrying him, 
and the assurance that in the end 1 could 
only act as 1 am acting now, and fulfil the 
last wishes of my father by becoming the 
wife of my cousin.” 

“Why did 1 not do so? Because I 
thought it was my duty to place Valence’s 
cause before you in the best possible light; 
but I never thought for a moment you 
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toold be so untmo to yoar own lieart as 
this enning Los proved you. To make 
lofe to a man In tbo most open and inde- 
•ent maniieri knowing you were on the 
lergo of accepting another—to draw him 
onto make love to you under faiso pre- 
tenoet— 

"Stop, Agatha,” says Miss West-Norman, 
hughUiy. ** I wiii permit you to proceed 
'with this subject no longer; you have al- 
leady said more than enough. I do not 
consider that I owe you any explanation in 
the matter; but for—for—Captain Staun¬ 
ton’s sake, aud to prove that 1 think too 
Ut^lyof him to jilt him in the heartless 
manner of which you accuse me, 1 will tell 
yon one thing—that bo not only knew of 
my intention to accept my cousin’s propo- 
ssls, but approved of it.” 

''SUuadon approioed qf it! But it isim-* 
possible,” cries the widow. ” How did it 
eone about? When did you speak to him 
el it? What made you change your minds 
so suddenly?” 

"I shall tell you no more than I have 
done alnady,” replies AUss West-Korroan, 
with a trembling lip. ” It is sufficient for 
|Utt to know that your accusations against 
■e an unfounded, and that I have not 
wronged your friend, nor he—he—me—” 

"Sveiii, you love Maurice Staunton 
riilL” 

"Who denies It?” she says, as her calm- 
iiBa gives way before the bitter recollec- 
to of her unfortunate attachment. 

Hri. West is by her side in a moment. 

“lly dear girl, it is some wretched quar- 
nl that has made you act against your own 
fMliags in this manner. It will all come 
dght, Bveril; I will answer that it shall all 
come light. I will see Maurice to-morrow, 
and tell him how you are suffering, and we 
shall have him at your feet again before 
the day is over.” 

"Ton will do no such thing, Agatha,” 
ssys the heiress, quickly, as she dries her 
syss. ”Captaiu Staunton and I have had 
soquanel; we have simply determined on 
what was best to be done for both of us, 
sad I have done it, and there can be ai- 
Untion.” 

"Nonsense, darling I You’re thinking 
if the tigiiatuxe, I suppose; but Valence 
wunld let you off that directly, if I asked 

"Foteiesisoii2dietmeq07” says the girl, 
vlth a look of aoom. *‘Aiul do you ti>iuk 


I am so feeble-minded a creature, Agatha, 
as to sign with my hand one moment what 
I would go down on my knees the next to 
be excused from ? Do you suppose I met 
my guardians this evening willioiit previ¬ 
ously weighing the consequences of wliat I 
was about to do? How absurd of you I I 
have passed my word, and nothing on earth 
would make me now retract. I have prom¬ 
ised to become Countess of Valence, and 
Countess of Valence I shall be. Any other 
ideas that I may have entertained are as 
entirely swept off my mind now as if they 
had never been there. I shall marry my 
cousin.” 

Angry words in answer are bubbling to 
the very verge of Mi*s. West’s lips; but one 
thought restrains them. The future Lady 
Valence stands before her, and the future 
Lady Valence is a person to be conciliated, 
not defied; so she swallows her indigua- 
tion, and sighs instead of scolding. 

” Weil, dear, you are of course the best 
Judge of what is calculated to form your 
own happiness; and if poor dear Valence 
could only see it, ho is a very fortunate 
man. And as for poor Maurice, broken 
hearts don’t kill, do they? and he must try 
and get over his disappointment, as other 
men have done before him, though I don’t 
think he is a man who would easily forget. 
I wonder what dear Lady Bussell will say; 
she does so dote upon her brother.” 

” Don’t waste any more time in specula¬ 
tion to-night, Agatha. It is past twelve, 
and we are both tired. But remember one 
thing: my resolution has been formed and 
taken, and nothing will make mo change it 
now. Further I must forbid you even to 
mention such a possibility to me again. 
Good-night.” 

And without proffering her usual em¬ 
brace, Miss West-Normau leaves the room. 
It is not too much to say that the look the 
widow throws after her is one of positive 
hatred. 

” So she said with respect to her determi¬ 
nation not to marry Valence,” she thinks, 
as she lingers a moment when they have 
parted; ”aiid yet she veered round like a 
weathercock. Can she have had it in her 
mind to fulfil her engagement all along? 
Hardly; she is too bold to act a falsehood. 
But how can this have come about? Ail 
the plans I have thought out, and the trou¬ 
ble I have taken, wasted I I must see 
Maiirico at once. I will go over to Greenock 
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the first thing to-morrow, and speak to 
him on the subject. She cannot have acted 
with his free consent. They have had 
some lovers’ quarrel, and he has told her 
in his anger to do as she pleases; and she 
has braved it out. If that is the case, his 
presence will soon melt her resolution into 
thin air again, and I will persuade Valence 
to offer to release her from her promise. 
It’s a dangerous game to play; but for Ar¬ 
thur’s sake what would I not stake, even 
to my own salvation. He shall not be cut 
out of his dead father’s inheritance until 
no power on earth can prevent it; and the 
powers of earth have a great deal in their 
hands, if they only know how to exercise 
it. We may triumph yet.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ OOMB, MBS. WEST, LET IT BE A BAB- 
GAIN.” 

The fatigue and excitement of the pre¬ 
ceding day have caused the inhabitants of 
Norman House to feel lazy; and whether 
they sleep well, or otherwise, it is late be¬ 
fore they are stirring on the following 
morning. Mrs. West is the first to rise. 
Surprise and speculation have combined to 
render her wakeful, and her eyes are open 
almost as soon as the sun shines in at her 
window. She cannot rest until she has 
seen Maurice Staunton, and received some 
explanation from him of the extraordinary 
change in Everil’s opinions, and, appar¬ 
ently, his own. So she dresses quickly, 
with a view to slipping out of the house 
before the object of her morning drive can 
excite attention. Her little Arthur, fiushed 
from his long quiet slumber, lies in the 
bed she has just quitted. 

As the mother turns to leave the room 
she stands and gazes at him for a moment 
fondly. His dark tangled hair is cast about 
the pillow; long lashes shade his crim¬ 
soned cheeks; his rosy lips are parted; he 
looks like a sleeping cherub. The boy is, 
without doubt, a very handsome child, and 
as Agatha regards him tears rise to her 
eyes from proud affection. 

“My darling,” she whispers, “my own 
sweet boy I I would die for you.” 

No one in this world is utterly bad; no 
one is utterly untrue. Agatha West is 
about as good a specimen of an unscrupu¬ 
lous, unfeeling, deceitful woman as human 


nature has ever produced; and yet, for the 
sake of her offspring, she aflBrms, with real 
tears in her eyes the while, that she could 
die—and she means it, too. Arthur is her 
world, her god. The little unconscious 
child has the power to make his mother 
true—not to herself, for her natural ten¬ 
dencies are to deceive—but to him. As a 
wife, as a friend, as a confidante, Mrs. 
West is unfit to be trusted; she can lie, act, 
mislead and betray with the easiest of con¬ 
sciences, yet she is a faithful mother. All 
her affections and interests are centred in 
her boy. Were he starving, she would 
steal for him; had he an enemy, she would 
murder him; were he threatened with dan¬ 
ger, she would lay down her life for him. 
Her devotion to Arthur, to whose father 
she was completely indifferent, is the one 
(Jivine spark in her nature that preserves 
her from becoming (peachy-faced, pretty 
little woman though she be) lower than the 
beasts that perish. And this insight to her 
feelings will explain her ardent desire to 
keep her brother-in-law from marrying, 
and leaving an heir to inherit his title. 

She linked'her fate to that of the Honor¬ 
able Arthur West, not because she loved 
him, but because he was the only brother 
of a weakly and unsociable young earl, of 
whom long days and a happy married life 
were prognosticated by no one; and for the 
remote chance of becoming a countess, the 
pretty hard-worked governess would have 
sacrificed her soul. But the ambitious 
dream faded. Arthur was the first called 
upon to quit this scene of small hopes and 
petty struggling; and he left a widow am¬ 
bitious still, it is true, but no longer for 
herself. All her wishes then were turned 
in the direction of preserving the title for 
Arthur’s son. All her aim and object 
since have been to force the course bf 
events into the same direction. She has 
obtained an influence over the mind of her 
dreamy, mystic brother-in-law, more be¬ 
cause he values her professed affection 
than her advice; because she has relieved 
him also of all trouble with respect to the 
charge of his establishment; and evinced 
a lively interest in the pursuits and studies 
that occupy his mind to the exclusion of 
all outside things. Lord Valence is not 
particularly attached to Agatha, but he 
thinks that he could not do without her; 
and she takes good care, by means known 
best to herself, to keep up the delusion. If 
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•he eonld only prevent the earl’s marriage 
with E^erll West-Norman from taking 
place, all, she heileves, would be well. She 
knew It would be no use attempting to per- 
•aide Lord Valence to act contrary to his 
notions of equity and honor, and therefore 
die hu not tried in any way to bias his 
actions, but has worked with every expec¬ 
tation of success on the heiress’s sense of 
pride and love of mastery instead. With 
this end In view she has spent a couple of 
months at Norman House; with this end 
in ?iew she has encouraged the attentions 
of Haurice Staunton, and removed every 
obstacle that appeared in his pathway. 
And now to find her house of cards has 
toppled down; that all her time and trou¬ 
ble have been wasted; and Everil has 
dared to fight her with her own weapons, 
and tote her in by consenting to become 
\ Lady Valence, is a denouement of which 
the little widow never dreamed; that has 
been disclosed so suddenly and unexpect¬ 
edly as almost to take away her breath. 
But she still cherishes a faint hope that 
the lovers may be brought together again, 
and Everil’s feelings made to get the better 
of her Judgment. But in order to accom¬ 
plish this, the intriguante must have an in¬ 
terview with Captain Staunton; and it is 
for that purpose that, bonneted and shawl¬ 
ed, she creeps down stairs and enters the 
breakfast-room. The sleepy-faced footman 
whom she summons to provide her with 
eoilce and rolls, opens his eyes to their 
widest to see one of the ladles down so 
early aa nine o’clock, after ten hours of in¬ 
cessant exertion; but he does as she re- 
fulies him, and takes her order to the sta¬ 
bles for the pony-carriage to be round at 
the door as soon as it can be got ready. 
Nrs. West knows she is not overstepping 
the bounds of etiquette at Norman House 
by issuing such an order without any refer¬ 
ence to its mistress, for Everil is a large- 
hearted and minded hostess, and always 
wiahea her guests to be as much at home 
. IS she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into the carriage, she 
desires the footman, should any inquiries 
bs amde on the subject, to tell Miss West- 
Verman she has gone for a country drive; 
bet as soon as the coachman has entered 
ths lanes that surround Norman House, 
she dtaires him to take her to Greenock 
Fsrk. On her way there she weaves a 
plansible little tale of anxiety for the 


health of dear Lady Russell’s children to 
account for her early appearance; but sbe 
finds the whole family at the breakfast- 
table, and so eager to learn all about the 
festivities of the day before, that, for once 
in her life, she is saved from telling an un¬ 
truth. Sir Henry, who has not been let 
into the secret of Captain Staunton’s fiirta- 
tion with the heiress, condemns loudly the 
laziness of his brother-in-law in having 
made the measles an excuse for not going 
to the party without his sister’s company. 

“I was twenty miles the other way on 
business, unfortunately for myself,” con¬ 
tinues the baronet, “ or nothing should 
have induced me to miss it. I consider 
Miss West-Norman the handsomest woman 
in Hereford.shire; and Valence is not a 
bad-looking fellow. They’ll make a line 
couple I Lucky dog,to get wealth and beauty 
at once. It is not every one has his good 
fortune.” 

“Is there no hope, then, for my poor 
dear Maurice?” whispers Lady Russell, 
plaintively, to her friend, whilst Captain 
Staunton frowns, and pulls his mustache, 
and glares out of the open window. 

“There may be; 1 cannot consider it 
settled even now. But why was he not 
present yesterday?” 

“ He will not tell me,” in the same tone. 
“I think she must have refused him.” 

“Impossible! I am sure she hadn't! 
But there is some misunderstanding be¬ 
tween them, which perhaps I can remove. 
Dear Lady Russell, do contrive that I may 
have a private interview with him.” 

Her friend’s only answer is a squeeze of 
the hand, but Mrs. West is satisfied, and 
talks cheerfully during the remainder of 
her visit. It is for this reason that, as she 
rises to go, Lady Russell urges her brother 
to take the widow down to the fiower- 
gardeu. 

“ I have a new bed of roses this year that 
is perfectly enchanting. I would go with 
you myself, dear, but I must pay my morn¬ 
ing visit to the nursery. No! Henry, I 
cannot spare you as welJ as Maurice; be¬ 
sides, the doctor will be here directly, and 
want to speak to you. Good-by, dear 
Agatha, and do not let so long a time elapse 
before you pay us another visit; and mind 
you take care of Mrs. West, Maurice, and 
see her safely into her caniage.'’ 

And so the two plotters uie left to each 
other’s company. Agatha does not speak 
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until they are well out of sight and hear¬ 
ing, and then she dashes into the subject 
at once. 

“ Captain Staunton! what on earth is the 
meaning of all this ? Why were you not at 
the fete yesterday?*’ 

“ Because I knew my presence would not 
be welcome.” 

“ But why? Have Everil and you quar¬ 
relled? You promised me you would 
speak to her before the twenty-seventh, 
and now the twenty-seventh has come and 
gone without a sign from you. And do 
you know what the consequence is? She 
has agreed to marry Valence.” 

“ I concluded she would do so.” 

“But, good heavens! am I dreaming? 
Can you let such a chance slip through 
your lingers without an effort to retain it? 
And when she is so fond of you, too, that 
a word would have secured her. I think 
you have treated her shamefully.” 

“/S/i6 does not think so. It was by mu¬ 
tual consent she acted as she has done.” 

“ 1 do not understand you.” 

“I will try and explain myself. I never 
beard the conditions of her father’s will 
till two days ago.” 

Mrs. West colors, and begins to play ner¬ 
vously with her parasol. 

“ But I told you of them.” 

“Excuse roe; you told roe but a part. 
You said, in the event of her marrying any 
one but Lord Valence, a portion of her 
fortune lapsed to his estate, whereas I find 
that it is all. 1 might have married her 
with half a fortune; I cannot afford to do 
60 with none. When this was made plain 
to me, botli Miss West-Normaii and 1 saw 
the necessity of drawing back from our in¬ 
timacy. 1 urged her to agree to a union 
with her cousin; she yielded to ray advice.” 

“And with what design?” demands 
Agatha, breathlessly. “ What do you hope 
for in the future ?” 

He smiles furtively. 

You conclude I must have a hope. 
Well, to speak plainly, my hope points to 
the hour which shall see her free again.” 

“And if that does not arrive?” 

“A scarcely probable contingency, is it? 
But should that not arrive—well. Lady Va¬ 
lence will be in precisely the same position 
as regards myself as Miss West-Norman is 
now—unman iageabie.” 

“ Staunton I you are more unscrupulously 
Inclined than i took you to be.” 


“ Indeed 1 I did not know that you pat 
any limits to my want of scruples, Mrs. 
West. I put none to yours.” 

The calmly insolent tone makes her red¬ 
den, but she does not resent it. 

“ You know that what I wanted, and 
Ptill want, is to see you and Everil happily 
married.” 

“ 1 know that what you want is to have 
your own way in all things, and to make 
me your instrument. But I cannot sacri¬ 
fice myseif so easily as that, Mrs. West. 
If I am to assist your plans, it must be at 
my own convenience.” 

“ How do you know I have any plans?” 

“I should be a greater fool than you 
take me for if I did not guess why you are 
so eager to keep Lord Valence single for a 
little time longer. You have a son—” 

“O Captain Staunton!” she cries, clasp¬ 
ing her hands, “ is it not natural ? Surely 
the title should be Arthur’s by rights, his 
own brother’s child ! If my poor husband 
had lived, he would have come into it; and 
now to see it pass away, perhaps to another, 
and for no real good—for Valence’s mind 
is totally averse to marriage—is very hard 
for me to contemplate. And I thought 
you would have saved me from the trial.” 

“And so I would wore it not at such a 
sacrifice. But I cannot marry a woman 
without a half-penny. 1 can’t afford It^ 
>pon my soul, I can’t, Mrs. West, although 
I’m awfully fond of her. I’m cut up 
enough about this business as it is.” 

“And there is no hope left for either of 
us,” says the little widow, plaintively. 

“ There’s always the hope that the earl 
may die, and that his widow may revert to 
me; in which case some of tlie money is 
sure to go with the title. Look here, Mrs. 
West, you and 1 understand each other 
pretty well. Promise to do all you cau to 
gain me admittance to Castle Valence, and 
I’ll work with you to the end.” 

O, but once they are married, it will 
be better to leave it all to Providence,” 
says Mrs. West, solemnly. 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense I If I am to 
have any chance in the future, I must keep 
the memory of my disappoiiilment alive in 
her breast. And, bang it all, it lias been a 
disappointment, and no misuke, remem¬ 
ber.” 

“And what then?” 

“ Once married to Lord Valence, Everil 
holds the disposal of her property in her 
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own hands. But 1 will say no more, ex- 
eeptlng that I cannot lose sight of her, and 
that you must continue to be ray friend and 
ally. Come Mrs. West, let it be a bargain. 
Tou will agree with me that it will be for 
both our Interests not to permit any strong¬ 
er influence to surround her than our 
own.” 

“Most certainly. There is my hand on 
it But Everil is not easily led.” 

“It depends upon who leads her. You 
should have seen her despair when 1 broke 
my determination to her.” 

“And did you tell her your hopes?” 

“ I hinted at them. I dared do no more. 
She will bear renewal of the subject better 
three months hence.” 

Mrs. West sets her lips together. She is 
not so certain of the facility of her cousin’s 
morals. 

“ Tou must go your own way. Captain 
Staunton. Tou have neglected to take my 
advice, and you have greatly disappointed 

me.” 

“ Ton should have told mo the truth at 
first, then, and I should never have raised 
your hopes. But it is true, is it not, that 
LohI Vale’iice cannot live long ?” 

” The doctors say so. They consider his 
mind diseased. But doctors are not in- 
laUible.” 

“ Let us hope for the best. Meanwhile 
you and 1 are friends, and have promised 
to assist each other.” 

“Shall you not come again to Norman 

Bouse?” 

“1 think not. 1 think it will have a 
better effect on her if I leave the place al¬ 
together. But say you saw me, and that I 
was quite broken down with regret and 
disappointment; as indeed 1 am. When is 
the marriage to be ?” 

“Ithas not been talked of yet; but I 
suppose everything will be settled as si>eed- 
ily as possible. I feel mad when 1 think 
of it. 1 made sure Everil and you had 
quarrelled, and came over this morning 
with the hope of bringing you togeiher 
again.” 

“ We never quarrelled. We simply told 
each other the truth. And 1 think she sees 
It in the same light that I do—as an un¬ 
avoidable misfortune—though she did say, 
poor dear girl! that shcM give up the world 
lor me.” 

“I believe she would, Captain Staunton.” 

“Well, perhaps I shall ask her again 


some day. Meanwhile don’t let her forget 
mo.” 

They have retraced their steps by this 
time, and have reached the side of the pony- 
chaise. 

“ Good-by,” he says, cheerfully, as he 
hands her into it. “ My kind remem¬ 
brances to all at Norman House; and mind 
you write and let me know everything that 
happens.” 

And as he smiles, and raises his hat. and 
she is driven off in the direction of her 
home again, Agatha West feels that one 
.section of the game is really lost, and that 
if she is yet to succeed in her design, it must 
be by directing her energies into another 
channel. 


CHAPTEK XV. 

“ WE UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER PER¬ 
FECTLY NOW.” 

Mrs. West meets Everil as though noth¬ 
ing unpleasant had passed between them 
the night before. 

“ My darling,” she says, enthusiastically, 
as she stoops down to kiss the girl’s cheek, 
“how sweet you are looking this morning. 
1 have hardly been able to sleep all night 
for thinking of you, Everil. I am so thank¬ 
ful things have turned out as they have. 
It Is all for the best, depend on it. Tliese 
little disappointments, dearest,’’—in a whis¬ 
per—“ we are all subject to in the course 
of our lives. You would scarcely believe 
how often I have been disappointed myself; 
and yet we live to look back and smile 
upon them. I am sure poor dear Valence 
ought to be eternally grateful to you for 
the sacrifice you have made for him; and 
we shall all be so happy together at Casile 
Valence, shan’t we,dear?”—with a reassur¬ 
ing smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does not appear 
vei-y grateful for her advances. On the 
contrary, she avofds them. 

“ You have been out early this morning, 
Agatha.” 

“ Yes, darling, I wanted a little freshen¬ 
ing up after our fatigues of yesterday, and 
I had so much to think about. How grate¬ 
ful we ought to feel,” says the widow with 
a look of sanctity, “ when things turn out 
as we have prayed for. It seems so like an 
answer, doesn't it?*’ 

“ I suppose it must.” 
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“ And to think that you and Valence— 
poor dear Valence, who has been such a 
cause of anxiety and care to me for so many 
years pasv—should be about to become one! 
I can scarcely believe it. I shall make 
over all my stock of troubles and worries 
to yon now,” ends Mrs. West, playfully. 

“lam much obliged to you, Agatha.” 

“ And how is dear Valence this morning? 
You have seen him, of course ?” 

“ Indeed I have not.” 

“ O you naughty girl! what must he think 
of you? But perhaps he breakfasted in his 
room. The excitement of yesterday will 
have affected him sadly, I am afraid.” 

“ 1 have seen no one but Miss Strong and 
my guardians. General Hawke has already 
returned to town. As you seem so inter¬ 
ested in the subject, Agatha, perhaps it 
will please you to hear that the marriage is 
already fixed for the first of August.” 

“JSea%/” exclaims the widow, as she 
clasps her hands, and kneels down by 
Everii’s side. “ O my dear girl, what hap¬ 
piness! And now all will be well, will it 
not? and you will promise me never to 
think again of anything I may have said to 
you last night? You know my reasons for 
doing so, don’t you, my dear? It was alto¬ 
gether against my own advantage to speak 
as 1 did. It was simply in the cause of 
friendship, and because I felt, perhaps, that 
1 had acted thoughtlessly in the matter of 
poor Staunton, and encouraged his visits 
here more than I ought to have done.” 

“Yes, yes! I understand perfectly. 
There is no need to recapitulate.” 

“ But, after all, my dear, it was rather 
presumptuous of poor Maurice, wasn’t it? 
He had no right to look as high as you; 
and I have no doubt he acknowledges the 
fact to himself by this time. And, in your 
position as Countess of Valence, you will 
have so many opportunities of befriending 
the poor boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, wont you, Everil?” 

“ Always!” 

“ I am so glad to know that, for poor 
Lady Russell's sake; for she positively dotes 
upon her brother. He is sure to join his 
regiment, my dear. lie could not bear the 
sight of this place after what has happened; 
and I don’t wonder at it. His sister says 
he is heartbroken; but then she is so very 
partial to him. It is quite as well he should 
be out of the way.” 

" it is much better. Agatha, do you in¬ 


tend to sit in your walking things all the 
morning?” 

“ O no, my dear, I am just going to dis¬ 
robe myself; but this conversation has been 
so fascinating. Well, well,” as she rises, 
“ a thousand more congratulations to you, 
and I am off.” 

“Inexplicable creature!” thinks Everil, 
as Mrs. West leaves the room. “ What am 
1 to believe or disbelieve of her?” 

She leans her head forward until it 
touches the cushion of the sofa on which 
she sits, and presses her forehead hard 
against it. 

“ Heartbrokenl If he is so, what must I 
be ? It is a common term to use; but, if it 
means to have lost all interest in life or 
living, I know what it is like.” 

“Lord Valence desires to know if he can 
see you, madam.” 

She raises her head languidly to answer 
“Yes,” and not a pulse quickens, as she 
awaits his coming. 

In another minute he is with her. 

He also appears to feel no excitement at 
the meeting. He enters the room with a 
pleasant smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to him, and 
places himself upon the sofa by her side 
with the most perfect equanimity. 

“ I hope we did not keep you up too late 
last night,” is his first greeting. ‘ 

“ O, not at all.” 

I saw General Hawke before his depart¬ 
ure, and he tells me you are good enough 
to consent to the marriage taking place on 
the first of August. I owe you many thanks 
for your affability.” 

“Don’t mention it. My guardians 
thought it w’ould be a suitable time, and I 
have no choice in the matter.” 

“I admire your frankness. We are en¬ 
tering life, as people should do, without 
any secrets.” 

But here Lord Valence hesitates and 
colors, then goes on stammeringly: “I 
mean, we do not profess to feel more for 
each other than we do,” 

Everil answers nothing, and he seems a 
little disappointed. 

“ You have never even cared for me as a 
cousin,” he continues, 

“ I never had the opportunity.” 

“True; and if you had, our characters 
and dispositions are so opposite. But you 
like Agatha, do you not?—and you will 
have her for a companion.” 
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“Te^ Agatha and I have always been 
friendly with each other. What do you in¬ 
tend to do daring the next month ?” 

** I retarn to Castle Valence until the end 
of July. Ihave not yet consulted your 
wishes on the subject, but I hope you will 
not object to reside there. The place is 
old and lonely; but it is endeared to me by 
the memories of my father and brother.” 

“ I shall, of course, follow your wishes in 
that respect. It will make no difference to 
me where I lire. Only I suppose it will 
not be all the year round. ^ You will let me 
letum to Norman House for a few weeks 
In the summer?*’ 

“By the time the summer comes round 
again you will be your own mistress, 
Xreril,*’ he answers gravely. She changes 
countenance, and looks distressed. 

“1 cannot believe it. If you have any 
,fstal disease that must terminate your life 
so shortl]’, surely 1 ought to be told of It 
now.** 

“ I have no disease of which you could 
recognize the name. But all the same, I 
not be your husband long. And for 
the brief time that remains to me, I claim 
your indulgence to reside at Castle Valence. 
It is the place I was born in—it is the place 
in which I should wish to die. Say that 
yon will grant me this favor before you are 
my wife ?** 

“But you disturb me gi*eatly,” she re¬ 
plies, and herface shows signs of agitation. 
“It shocks me to think that, with this 
doom (which 1 cannot believe to be certain) 
hanging over your head, you should feel 
compelled to take the cares of married life 
upon you, In order to secure to me a for¬ 
tune which you do not believe you will live 
to enjoy with me.” 

“Does it distress you?” he says, almost 
eagerly. **I8 it possible that you can feel 
so deeply for the fate of a man to whom 
you confess yourself indifferent ? O Everil! 
this Insight to your nature almost recon- 
cUes me to my lot. Your sympathy will 
smooth the passage to my grave. And be¬ 
fore that hour comes, you may even have 
learned to cherish an affection for me that 
shall serve to keep my memory sacred in 
your heart.** 

Bat at this unexi>ected address, she rises 
qnickly, and stands at a little distance from 
him. 

“JTeecr/ Valence, let us understand 
each other plainly. You said just now that 


people should not enter life together pro¬ 
fessing to feel more than they do. I feel 
nothing for you now—except a great 
aversion.” 

“ An aversion I Are you, then, afraid of 
me?” 

“ Not of you, but of the life that is open¬ 
ing before me. 1 desire it—and yet I dread 
it. I see no other prospect; I know of no 
other path I wish to tread—and yet I would 
rather be dead at once than enter it. There 
is but one comfort in the future; I am ful¬ 
filling my father’s wishes, and keeping up 
the name of the family. And that is my 
only reason for marrying you.” 

“ A poor prospect of happiness,” he says, 
with a pale face. 

“Do you look for happiness?” she 
answers, shrilly. “I never have. I am 
sorry for you, and sorry for myself, and I 
wish it had been otherwise—but nothing 
more. You want the money, and ho do I. 
Let us consider it a fair bargain, that, in 
order to enjoy fortune, we must be worried 
with the presence of each other.” 

“By all means,” he answers, calmly. 
“ But in justice to myself, Everil, I must 
tell you that, were it possible for me to 
secure your money to you without imposing 
upon you also the curse of a loveless mar¬ 
riage, I would go back to my barren acres 
to-morrow, and spend the remainder of my 
life alone, sooner than do you such a 
wrong.” 

“ Then you are better* than I am, you 
see,” she retorts, with a hard laugh. “ I 
like my money. I have been brought up 
in the lap of luxury, and 1 cannot make up 
my mind to part with everything that 1 
have been accustomed to. And so I con¬ 
sent to my father’s wish that I sliould 
marry you, without one thought whether 1 
like you or not. All my object is to keep 
my money.” 

“ 1 cannot believe but that you do your¬ 
self injustice,” he answers, sadly. “ That 
you should find it hard to give up your for¬ 
tune to me is natural; but, putting all idea 
of liking or alfectioii on one side, Everil, 
surely you would not marry me if you did 
•not feel that you could at least respect 
me ?” 

“ I should marry you, under the circum¬ 
stances, if you were a Chimpanzee,” she 
replies, her reckless spirit of defiance in the 
ascendant. 

“ Thank you—that is quite enough,” 
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says Lord Valence as he turns away. ** Wo 
understand each other perfectly now, and 
the terms on which we are to be bound to¬ 
gether for life. Poor child I how I pity you I 
But it will not be for long; and if it is in 
my power to make you do so, you shall 
speak and think differently of me at the 
close of our intercourse, Everil, from what 
you do at the beginning. Godd-by. I shall 
probably go to town this afternoon enroute 
for Ireland, and may not see you alone be¬ 
fore that. Try and regard me as a friend 
until we meet again.” 

She is ready to weep and ask his pardon; 
but she presses her lips together, and lets 
him go without more than a languid fare¬ 
well. Why should she not tell him the 
truth? He said himself that it was the 


right thing to do. And now that they un¬ 
derstand each other, all will be smooth and 
plain before them. Still it is provoking 
that his fine pale face and serious look and 
quiet manners should keep haunting her 
for the remainder of the day. She is quite 
sure she has done right in telling him her 
mind; but she would have felt much easier 
if he had flared up in consequence, rated 
her soundly, and given her a good cause 
for complaint. She is so miserable herself 
she would have felt a vicious pleasure in 
making some one else miserable also. But 
Lord Valence takes his departure without 
any further sign, and Everil West-Norman 
is left for a whole month to brood over her 
last interview with him. 

[to be continued.] 


A STATE POISON. 

BY DB. FBED JAMES. 


On the swampy banks of the Old Calabar 
River, which discharges itself into the Bight 
of Blafra, on the west coast of Africa, there 
grows a leguminous plant, to which botan¬ 
ists have given the name of Physostigma 
venenosuin. It is a climber, running up the 
trees overhanging the river, and not unfre- 
queiitly almost concealing their foliage by 
Its own luxuriant festoons. It makes a rich 
display of pretty pink and white papiliona¬ 
ceous flowers, of which, however, only a 
small number come to maturity. The plant, 
which the natives in their vernacular call 
esere, and in West-African English “ chop- 
nut,” like many other tropical fruits, ripens 
at all seasons of the year, though the most 
plentiful crop is produced about the month 
of November. Each pod contains from one 
to three beans, in shape not unlike our com¬ 
mon horse-bean, though larger in size. 
When recently pulled, they are of a gray 
color, and in a few weeks deepcijs into a 
dark chocolate brown. Their taste is in no 
way peculiar, being wholly destitute of bit¬ 
terness, and, indeed, scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from that of the haricot or French 
bean. As many as from two to three hun¬ 
dred pods are produced on a single plant. 
Many of these drop into the river at matur¬ 
ity ; and before the seeds become in a small 
way an ai'ticle of commerce, the natives 
generally obtain their supplies of the bean 
from th^se which are carried down the 


stream and are drifted ashore on its banks. 

The bean or seed of this plant, has very 
remarkable properties, which the natives 
have turned to an equally remarkable use. 
It is a subtle poison, its noxious effects on 
the body depending on a peculiar power, to 
the nature of which we will presently ad¬ 
vert, that it possesses over the nervous and 
muscular systems. This property of the 
seed the natives have turned to account by 
employing it as a judicial test or state poi¬ 
son, for the detection and punishment of 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft. The 
tribe inhabiting this district has reached 
that stage of primitive culture in which 
everything not easily traced by them to 
ordinary causes, is ascribed to a malignant 
agency, exercised with terrible effect by 
the numerous votaries of this black arU 
Even events so little removed from the rou¬ 
tine of everyday life, as unlooked-for ill¬ 
nesses, sudden deaths, or unexpected losses, 
are believed to be due to the operation of 
this diabolic principle. In the bean, how¬ 
ever, the natives conceive that they have 
an easy and infallible means of unmasking 
the agents of this detestable conspiracy 
against society. The suspected person has 
simply to eat the seed; if innocent, he 
vomits it, and is safe; if guilty, he retains 
it, and dies. This form of ordeal by means 
of a vegetable poison is, of course, usually 
met with only in tropical latitudes, in which 
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tozlelierbft are more abundantly distributed 
than in colder climates. It is a custom of 
freat antiquity, probably the first allusion 
to it being found in the early history of the 
Jews, in which the drinking of a cup of 
"bitter water’* is mentioned as a test of 
oonjugal infidelity. Judging from the firm 
root which the practice has obtained in the 
Oalabar district, it must have prevailed 
imoDg the tribe for a considerable period. 
Any one may bring a complaint against a 
person whom he suspects of having injured 
him by witchcraft. The accusation is made 
before the chief of the village, who, if the 
CSM be one of sufficient importance, sum- 
mooB a council of the chiefs of the neigh¬ 
boring villages to consider it. The charge 
being made, and the reasons for it, such as 
they are, being adduced, the person incul¬ 
pated is called upon for his defence. Till 
within recent years, so great was the abhor¬ 
rence of the accusation of witchcraft, that 
the defence always took the form of a de¬ 
mand for chop-nut,” which was granted 
as a matter of coarse. Sometimes the ter¬ 
rible ordeal was had recourse to on a great 
scale, as when a chief of rank was supposed 
to have died under circumstances of suspi¬ 
cion. In 1834, when a noted chief, named 
Duke Sphraim, died, all his relations and 
alaves, to the number of fifty, were brought 
to trial in this way, and no less than forty 
of them perished. Hundreds of lives were 
annually sacrificed to the horrible custom; 
but it is gratifying to be able to state that 
within recent years, it has showu signs of 
being on the decline. 

The following Is the mode usually adopt¬ 
ed in administering the test-poison. The 
place is most frequently either the fetich- 
house or the public square of the village, 
and the whole proceediugs are watched by 
a crowd <A eager and critical spectators. 
The priest or mediclue-mau of the village, 
has the charge of preparing and administer¬ 
ing the test. If the occasion be oi.e of im¬ 
portance, he begins by offering up a prayer 
thmt the bean may continue its power of 
MIHng the guilty. He then hands some 
entire beans to the accused, who deliberate¬ 
ly eats them. Othera are bruised in a 
mortar, mixed with water, and given in the 
form of a draught. Sometimes only one 
bean is need; at other times, as many as 
tho dosen. Tlie dose, in fact, is regulated 
solely by the caprice or private wishes of 
the prieet, who is sometimes by no means 

n 


fastidious in the accomplishment of his 
purpose. If the accused be particularly 
obnoxious to him, he will not hesitate to 
supplement the action of the poison by the 
more clumsy application of a club. 

Should the inculpated person vomit the 
poison, and thus escape with his life, he is 
publicly pronounced to be innocent and 
harmless. In this case, he goes the round 
of his friends, dances before them, and 
receives their congratulations and presents. 
The accuser is then liable to undergo the 
same ordeal, to prove that in making the 
charge he was not himself actuated by the 
demon of witchcraft against the person now 
proved guiltless. This latter custom places 
a salutary restraint on the gratification of 
private animosity. In most cases, however, 
it is evident that the challenger thorough¬ 
ly believes in the validity of his charge, as 
he invariably does in the absolute fairness 
of the test. It is not uncommon for him 
even to offer to partake of the poison along 
with the person whom he has challenged. 
When this happens, the authorities usually 
compel the latter to submit to the test, 
should he show any disinclination to face 
it voluntarily. 

In former times, every person of the least 
consequence in the village kept a stock of 
the beaus beside him, to be able to make a 
contribution on occasions of public trial, or 
to test the loyalty of his suspected slaves, 
or the fidelity of bis wives. Sometimes a 
person threatened with a public trial will 
use a part of his reserve stock in putting 
himself through a private rehearsal, taking 
care to have a remedy at hand, in case the 
symptoms should give premouition of an 
unfavorable decision. If this should hap¬ 
pen, he generally manages to escape the 
public ordeal by timely flight. Should the 
result of the private test be encouraging, 
he is enabled to face the public ordeal with 
hopes of an honorable ac(xuittal. 

The confidence of the natives in the power 
of the bean is something remarkable. They 
do not believe that it has any inherent 
property of discriminating the innocent 
from the guilty, or even that it has any 
active i>oisouous power in itself, but simply 
that it is employed by the gods to mark and 
punish a particular class of criminals. This 
belief is even unshaken by the obvious fact, 
that when taken non-judicially it has the 
same fatal effects as when employed under 
the sanction of public law. In the case of 
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persons using it for suicidal or homicidal 
purposes, the result is ascribed to the dis¬ 
pleasure of the gods, who are supposed in 
this way to resent the impiety of thus pros¬ 
tituting a judicial test. It was employed 
not many years ago in despatching the 
numerous wives and slaves who were buried 
on the occasion of the funeral of men of 
consequence. 

From the narratives of traders and mis¬ 
sionaries, reports reached Europe regarding 
the employment of this remarkable seed as 
as an ordeal poison. These soon roused 
the cariosity of scientific men in regard to 
its nature and properties. But the reluc¬ 
tance of the natives to part with their small 
stocks of the bean, and the mystery with 
which they contrived to invest the subject, 
for some time prevented a sufficient quan¬ 
tity being transmitted for the purposes of 
scientific investigation. 

At last a learned toxicologist in Edin¬ 
burgh, Sir Robert Ohristison, having, about 
the year 1854, secured an adequate supply 
of the coveted seed, proceeded to investi¬ 
gate its properties, selecting himself as the 
subject of his first experiment. He ate one 
evening a bit of the bean, but did not ob¬ 
serve any particular effect at the time, slept 
soundly during the night, and found him¬ 
self perfectly well in the morning. The 
result was no doubt somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing to the subject of this novel application 
of the ordeal. Afterwards, indeed, he rec¬ 
ollected a certain pleasant feeling of numb¬ 
ness in the limbs when he awoke on one 
or two occasions in the nighttime, which 
proved that tlie subtle agent had not been 


perfectly inert. But this recollection did 
not come in time to prevent him from try¬ 
ing the effect of a piece about double the. 
size of the previous portion. A slight gid¬ 
diness which occurred in a quarter of an 
hour he ascribed to imagination; but in a 
few minutes more the sensation was too 
marked and pressing to be credited to such 
a cause; and it was accompanied by the 
peculiar torpidity which attends the action 
of opium or Indian hemp. 

Satisfied now that he had got hold of a 
dangerous poison, his first thought was to 
get quit of it; and for this purpose he sent 
after it the emetic nearest to hand—his 
shaving-water, which he had just before 
been putting to its primary use. This 
emptied his stomach, but did not by any 
means rid him of the effects of the mischief¬ 
working agent, which had for some twenty 
minutes lain in it. He felt weak and faint, 
bis heart’s action was tumultuously irregu¬ 
lar, his muscles failed to respond to the 
command of the will; and it was only after 
repeated and resolute attempts to raise 
himself on his elbow that he at last suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so. A'couple of physicians 
were soon at his bedside; and by the next 
morning, all unpleasant effects had passed 
off. This experiment, in addition to the 
hazard attending it, had the disadvantage 
of being an attempt to prosecute scientific 
inquiry under conditions which tended to 
impair the inquirer’s power of deliberate 
observations. In his subsequent investiga¬ 
tions, ho wisely confined himself to watch¬ 
ing the effects of the bean on bodies less 
valuable than that of a learned toxicologist. 


MATnKMATICAL AMUSEMENT. — The 
form of the circle, the great feature of which 
is the exact equi-distanco of every point of 
its circumference from the centre, docs not 
convey an idea of beauty; whilst the free¬ 
dom in the line of the oval has, by the ele¬ 
gance of its form, entitled it to be adopted 
for the head of the last and master-produc¬ 
tion of creation—Man. An amusing illus¬ 
tration of these principles may bo produced 
even by children and very juvenile artists 
by tracing the variety of mathematical fig¬ 
ures, circles, different degrees of the oval, 
squares also, from the most perfect to the 
narrowest oblong, and triangles, from equi¬ 
lateral to the acute and obtuse, and filling 
up the spaces with human features ever to 


rudely. The effects are very droll. One 
can hardly fill up a square in this manner 
without producing a countenance dii-ectly 
it is in, advancing to the company, and 
winding up the ball, which, by a little pres-' 
sure, secures the coin from.coming out un¬ 
less the worsted is unwound. Now put the 
ball into a glass tumbler, hold one end of 
the worsted a few yards from the glass, 
take up your shilling from the table, show 
it to the company (who will imagine it to 
be the one that was marked), say “ Prestoi 
Ply! Pass!” give the end of the ball of 
worsted to one of the audience, requeai 
them to “ unwind it,” which being doiio,. 
the money will fall out of the ball. 
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COME OUT IN THE SUN. 


BY 

Come oat In the sun, Josie, 

Come out in the sun and sing! 

Hot there In the shade by the poplar made, 
Nor there in the screen of the clinging 
green 

Of ivies that climb alway— 

But where no shadows fling 
Will we sit iu the sun and sing. 

Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Come, let us lazily swing 
In the branches that twine of unperishiug 
vine, 

■Or birches that lean iu their white and 
green 

To look In thine eyes of gray. 

And all the while that we swing 
We will sing, Josle, we will sing. 

Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Over the hill by the spring; 

Thou canst bury thy head in the white and 
the red 

Of clover so tall that It guesses at all 
TaUahasaee^ Florida, 1874. 
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That the gray eyes mean to say, 
Guesses at everything— 

Come out in the sun and sing. 

Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Careless as bird on the wing— 

Though never were eyes of creature that 
dies 

So dark witli unrest, a desire unexpressed. 
As lies in thine eyes of gray— 
Ignoring the hurt and the sting, 

Come out in the sun and sing. 

Come out in the sun, Josie, 

And rii crown thee with ivies a king. 
Let thy white, white face forget for a space 
The force of distress that may not grow 
less 

So long as tliine eyes are gray 
And tliy heart is the heart of a kipg. 
Remember, I pray, I pray. 

We are playing at queen and at king; 
Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Come out in the sun and sing. 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 

' BY CORA. CHESTEB. 


“Like Dlan’a kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Lovo gives iUelf, but is net bongtit.” 

It was at one of Mrs. Hilton’s select 
soirees that Bret Durell first met Faith 
Fletcher. 

He was not a susceptible man, neither a, 
flirt, yet something prompted him to bend 
down as the saucy dark eyes looked up into 
his, ill answer to the introduction, and say: 

am not a dancing man, Miss Fletcher, 
In fact, seidoin court the Terpsichorcau 
muse; yet something tells me that you 
could endue mo with the poetry of motion. 
Will you try an awkward partner?” 

A flush of amusement twinkled for an 
instant in Miss Fletcher’s eyes, and she 
vras half tempted to refuse; for a reputa¬ 
tion for gracefulness is as dear to belles as 
ever was Gassio’s good name to him; and 
what celebrated Hebe cares to trip in 
Olympus, oven if held up by a handsome, 
grand-looking man who has caused the 
blunder? 


A pretty society falsehood trembled upon 
the rosy lips; then the girl’s kind nature 
triumphed, and she ro.se, shaking out in¬ 
numerable flounces, ruflles'ancl streamers. 

‘*We will try one turn, Mr. Durell.” 

How she dreaded liis probable awkward¬ 
ness, as she felt the eyes of Roy Lisle, Dod- 
worth’s prime favorite, scanning Iier part¬ 
ner with insolent wonder I They were the 
first on the lloor, and as the strains of the 
“Blue Danube” floated upon the air, her 
fears vanished. Slie was an admirable 
dancer, and her partner caught the enthu¬ 
siasm that beamed from her briglit eyes 
and charged her footsteps with faiiy grace. 
She felt herself borne clown the room as if 
on the wings of a simoon, keeping time to 
the dreamy rhythm of the waltz music; 
and never before had lighted parlors and 
Strauss’s fancies seemed such a worid of 
enchantment to either. 

Yet Miss Fletcher had whirled down 
lighted ballrooms with dozens of pailiiers 
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to this same music; and perhaps Bret 
Dureli was not such a novice in society as 
he would fain have Miss Fletcher believe.. 

During that brilliant Washington winter 
they met frequently; found themselves in 
the same merry party bound for Mount Ver¬ 
non; mounted the dome of the Capitol to¬ 
gether, and gazed down upon the stately 
buildings and negro hovels doited here 
and there over the city of magnificent dis¬ 
tances; or. from the galleries of the Senate 
Chamber, listened to long debates, paying 
more attention, if the truth were told, to 
whispered nothings which fell from each 
other’s lips, than to the wise saws pro¬ 
pounded by our learned members. 

Everywhere they met, as people must of 
necessity do during a winter’s campaign in 
Washington; and Bret Durell was not the 
only man that season whose head was 
turned by the beautiful Miss Fletcher’s 
studied coquetries. 

Whether she led the German wdth him, 
in all the splendor of full dress and pearl 
powder, or knelt beside him in St. John’s 
quiet church, confessing her innumerable 
sins out of her dainty velvet prayer-book, 
it was all the same; he was hopelessly and 
irrevocably in love. 

He realized it with a bitter pang one 
sunny May day as they walked together 
amid the crowd of people which throngs 
the president’s grounds every pleasant Sat¬ 
urday in warm weather. A few belated 
birds of fashion still lingered in the capital, 
among them Miss Fletcher and her now 
never-absent attendant, Bret Durell. 

“Howl long for a breath of mountain 
air!” sighed the lady, with a becoming up¬ 
ward glance of her long-lashed eyes from 
behind an absurdly large fan. “This is 
our last evening 'together, and to-mor¬ 
row—” A suggestive sigh finished the 
sentence. 

“ To-morrow to green fields and pastures 
new,” said Durell; “or, in more modern 
times, to-morrow to fresh flirtations and 
victims new. Arc you sighing like Alex¬ 
ander for more worlds to conquer. Miss 
Fletcher?” 

Miss Fletcher smiled. She was in a gen¬ 
tle twilight mood that day—by the way, 
“an excellent thing in woman,” especially 
W'omen assured of their own power to 
please, as Miss Fletcher certainly was. 

The smile awoke wonderful dimples in 
her pink cheeks, and chased the shadows 


from her eyes. Durell wondered at these 
changes, and found the scanning of her 
face a dangerous study. 

“ O, I am content with the extent of my 
dominion now,” she laughed. “I have 
hosts of summer friends, plenty of the good 
things of this life, and, above all, one true 
knight to amuse me, although he looks so 
grave now that his company is not con¬ 
ducive to gayety. A moment ago you 
were entertained ; now you look bored. It 
is hard to please such fickle creatures as 
men.” 

Durell’s face did not lighten at her rail¬ 
lery. A dark fierce look had sprung up in. 
his eyes, a look which checked the light 
words on her lips, so unutterably sad and 
despairing was it. 

“I am going to ask you a serious ques¬ 
tion, Miss Fletcher,” he startled her by 
saying. 

She flattered herself that she knew per¬ 
fectly well what the all-important question 
would be. So she lowered her sun-um¬ 
brella a trifle, and waited with half-averted 
face and rapidly beating heart for his next 
words. She loved this man, and meant to 
accept him; yet she knew full well the 
value of tormenting uncertainty, and had 
not heard her worldly brother quote in 
vain the well-worn lines: 

** Your fruit that falls without picking 
Is rather too mellow for me.” 

Miss Fletcher was a discreet as well as a 
proud girl, and by not the quiver of an eye¬ 
lash could Durell read the emotion bis few 
words had awakened. 

The silence became embarrassing. H& 
was writing in the sand the word “Faith 
.with his light cane, and she was following 
the movement of his hand as if her destiny 
was being formed with each fantastic 
letter. 

Her sweet well-modulated voice brought 
him out of dreamland and back to the 
present. 

“I am all attention, Mr. Durell.” 

“It is a momentous question, Miss 
Fletcher; one upon which a life’s happi¬ 
ness is staked. My query is, What shall a 
man do if he finds himself engaged to a 
lady he has entirely ceased to care for? 
As a man of honor, will he marry her, or 
would it not be playing a nobler part to 
confess Ills faithlessness and be freed from 
his promise ? I state this as the case of a. 
friend of mine who wishes my advice, and 
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•1 have come to you for a woman’s opinion. 
Your purer heart and clearer perceptions 
can surely lead hixp right.” 

He ended with an embarrassed laugh, 
and flushed to the temples as he felt her 
scornful eyes scanning his face. 

She was not blinded by his flimsy decep¬ 
tion, and a deathly pallor had spread from 
forehead to chin of her perfect face. 

true woman, knowing how utterly a 
broken engagement ruins a constant girl’s 
life, would tell you there was only one 
way.” She turned her face away from 
him, striving in vain for her self-posses¬ 
sion that had deserted her for the first time 
in her life. “An honorable man will marry 
the lady he has compromised by bis atten¬ 
tions.” 

“ But has a man any right to marry a 
woman if he has no love to give her? 
Would it not be more honorable to confess 
his utter poverty of affection before it is 
too iateP Woidd it be possible to keep up 
a piona fraud after marriage, even if one 
could deceive during a courtship? A lov¬ 
ing woman would be sure to discover the 
deceit. The fair ones have an intuition as 
to our feelings towards them. 1 sometimes 
think, Miss Fletcher, your sex Is only half 
human, and hold communion with uncanny 
ipirita, X feel so utterly iusiguiiicant in 
your presence.” 

Miss Fletcher was thinking unutterably 
bitter things of him just then—was calling 
him craven and coward in her outraged 
love; yet to him her face was as calm as a 
summer’s sky, and the cold even voice dis¬ 
cussed love with him as if it had been some 
abstruse subject of science. 

“1 have not* changed my opinion, Mr. 
Burell. Your /ricnd,” with a bitter em¬ 
phasis, should sacrifice his own liappi- 
ness for the woman who doubtless loves 
him better than her own life. You are 
quite sure she loves him ?” 

** Quite sure,” he replied. He could not 
falsify with her pure eyes'scanning his face. 

“Then there is only one way. Your 
friend moat marry her and make her a good 
husband. If she has no great defects, he 
will grow to love her in time.” 

“And live all his life a hypocrite’s life, 
with a smile on his lips, and no love in his 
heart; give a true woman an unloving hus¬ 
band P He is unloving, and will be to the 
end of their married life. You are wrong, 
Miss Fletcher, in assuming that he will 


grow to love her. He cannot; lie is utterly 
bankrupt in affection for ber. It is only a 
promise made during a foolisli boyhood. 
She is unsympathetic, childisli, and has 
ceased to answer his wants. He Inus ^ince 
met a woman gifted, oinotlonal, faulty, to 
be sure, yet suited to his nature. One 
with whom lie eouid he insaindy hapjiy, 
could he be blessed with her Jove; a wo¬ 
man who appreciates and understands him, 
and who could make a nobler, better man 
of him. He feels wedded to her in every 
thought and feeling, and without her life 
will be a dreary waste indeed! Yet do 
you, with all the power of conferring su¬ 
preme happiness upon him, coiidemu him 
to a life of wretchedness and falsehood; a 
life he detests and abhors? Ah, Faith, 
such ideas of duty and honor are over¬ 
strained. If 1 were the man yon allotted 
such misery to, would your verdict be the 
same ?” 

He was searching her face again, and she 
knew what his meaning was. The terrible 
temptation nearly mastered her; then the 
latent heroism of her nature awoke, and 
with an effort she whispered; 

“iShe loves you, Mr. Durell. You do 
not deserve it, but it is some men’s fate to 
have all women bow to them. Do not 
mock ber happiness, too. 1 see mother 
with Lieutenant Camden. Good day.” 

She passed by him, and before he real¬ 
ized It he was alone; utterly and entirely 
alone, with only the torn fragments of a 
lost happiness to comfort him. 

“ I will confess all to Myrtle to-morrow,” 
he murmured. “She, poor child, will re¬ 
lease me if 1 can steel my heart to tell her 
the truth, and then— No, 1 w’ill not yet 
dream of a happiness that must be built 
upon the ruins of a loving woman’s heart. 
Ah, Durell, yon, a so-called man of honor, 
have proved yourself a villain. Does Faith 
love me? 1 think not; yet sometimes 1 
have seen a light in her eyes that only deep 
emotion could kindle in such a woman’s 


heart. J, a strong man, tremble when I 
dream of the possibility of a future with¬ 
out her; and yet, six months ago, 1 was 
liapi)y in my oyster-like existence, and 
sneered at worldly belles. Miss Fletcher 
has taught me that a true woman’s heart 
can beat beneath a fashionable exterior; 
that it is possible for all feminine loveli¬ 
ness to dwell in a so-styled ‘ woman of the 
world.’ »****• 
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“ Mother, put back the curtains so that 1 
can see the sunset brighten the purple 
hills. There are apple-blossoms on the 
window-sill, and the trees are loaded with 
them. Is it really spring, and is that one 
of my last year’s birds chirping in the gar¬ 
den? The winter is over at last. It has 
been so long going, and has been so dark 
and cold. I pray I may never pass such 
anoiherl” 

Myrtle Thorne’s patient sigh was echoed 
by her mother, as, with overflowing eyes, 
the good lady pretended to busy herself at 
the open window. With a mother’s quick 
perceptions, she felt that not many, per¬ 
haps not one more winter would pass over 
lier darling’s head. 

She needed not to inquire the reason of 
her daughter’s sadness. It was written too 
plainly in the girl’s pale cheeks, tearful 
eyes and wasted hands, clasping so tightly 
a torn letter, dated Nov. 11th; Bret Durell’s 
last, though here was a May sun streaming 
over the carpet, and a south wind was 
blowing the apple blossoms into the open 
window. 

“Don’t be a dreamin’ over that letter 
any more, daughty,” trying in vain to 
check the sobs that would choke the words 
back. “He aint worth thinking about; 
and I’ve often told you that now-a-days 
there aint no sort of dependence to be put 
in young men. As he used to read of nights 
about that ’ere crazy Dane, * they are ar¬ 
rant knaves all, trust none of ’em !’ That’s 
what Shakspeare says, and I expect he 
knew more ’bout human nature than you 
or me can find out in a lifetime. Come, 
chirp up and be as gay as other girls be. 
The doctor says your getting vvell depends 
on yourself. See if you can’t walk around 
a bit, and to-morrow father’ll take you 
down in the parlor, and you can sit in your 
big chair by the window.” 

“O I can’t, mother, I can’t!” cried the 
girl, with sudden pain, pressing her thin 
fingers to her eyes to hide the fast-flowing 
tears. “I can’t be gay, and I don’t want 
to get well I I know it is wicked, but if 
Bret don’t love me I want to die. I hope 
God will take me now, and not let me live 
to see him bring home a wife. I never 
knew how much 1 loved him till I thought 
of one night; then I prayed so hard 
that I’d be taken. I am not afraid to die, 
mother dear; don’t cry, or you’ll make me 
sorry, too.” 


The mother had her daughter in her* 
arms, and was kissing the pale face again 
and again. Is it any wonder that she al¬ 
most cursed Durell as she looked upon the 
wreck of her once blooming little girl, and 
marked what his neglect had done? 

The golden light faded out of Ihe sky, 
and sombre shadows blackened the hills. 
The wind had changed, and told of a 
stormy morrow. Myrtle drew back from 
the window with a shiver. 

“ It is like the dark river that leads fo 
the shining land. A moment ago I was 
not afraid ; now I see only blackness on the 
other side. O, I sometimes fear I have 
learned distrust of my God in my utter 
faithlessness of everything earthly. Bret 
used to laugh at my childish faith, anti 
wonder at ray credulity; but he loved me 
for it, and almost cried with me over poor 
little Dora’s death in ‘ David Copperfield.’ 
He called her husband a villain, and said 
how such a man could not prize the rarest 
of all wives—a simple trusting child. He 
would be content for life witli such a one, 
he said; and kissing me, used to call me 
his ideal Dora. That was six months ago, 
though, and who knows what has hap« 
pened since to change him?” 

“1 wouldn’t speculate as to his doings, 
child. I never liked the idea of his a-mar- 
rying you from the’first, and God knows 
best, after all. Durell aint a church mem¬ 
ber, never speaks in meeting; and some 
folks do say when he was a boy he didn’t 
walk as straight as he might.” 

“ I don’t care how wicked he was, moth¬ 
er,” sighed Myrtle, her pretty blue eyes, 
full of perfect love and tru^t, looking 
dreamily out in to the twilight. “If I knew 
he was wicked now I couldn’t help lovins;^ 
him I” 

“ No more than the poor birds can a-help 
flying into the serpent’s mouth,” muttered 
the old lady, “i pray God will root it out 
of your heart. Myrtle; but I am afeard the 
mischief is done.” 

She placed the lamp upon the table be¬ 
fore the one window, and its light fell over 
llie lawn out upon the darkening road. 
Two gentlemen, driving along, noted its 
appearance, and one remarked, aiixiously: 

“That’s Myrtle’s room, doctor. Is it 
possible she’s worse?” 

“No telling, Durell. It is a nervous 
fever that has stuck to her all winter, and 
the poor child may sink under it. £ am 
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BOfiy for you, my bo^, bat it’s best to be 
prepared for the worst.” 

Durell shaded his eyes with one hand, 
tbal bfs companion, a man whose profes- 
don had hardened him to the sorrows of 
humanity, might not see the great tears 
that would persist in filling bis eyes as bo 
thought of tlie past. His cruel neglect had 
dealt Myrtle her deathblow. He felt as 
certain of It as though the mark of Cain 
had been visible upon bis forehead. No 
more need to trouble about the future now; 
death would release him, and bo, a self* 
eonvlcled murderer, would live on to enjoy 
eilstence without the poor little girl whoso 
voice bad once been the sweetest music in 
the world to him. 

As they drew up before the house a 
lerving-man dashed into the road, and 
almost ran into the doctor’s gig. 

“Och doclher, are yees here? Howly 
vliglu bo praised, sir I 1 was jist making 
lor yer shop. The swate little mistress has 
got the relapse, sir.” 

“What I feared.” And pushing by Du- 
icJ], the doctor ran towards the house. 

An hour later Durell was summoned to 
the lick room. 

“ You cannot do any harm now,” wbis- 
pored the doctor in grave tones, “and you 
■ay do a world of good. She has been 
dying and calling your name ever since 

Ac was taken.” 

Durell knelt by the snowy bed and gazed 
upon the pretty childish face with its trans- 
piidnt skin, fever-fluslied cheeks, and 
temework of tangled gold. 

As he took one tiny wasted hand in his 
own the white lids lifted, and the blue eyes 
lighted with new life. He gathered her to 
hii arms, and called her endearing names. 
In that moment all the past of that Wash* 
fasten winter seemed a brilliant dream, and 
M*h Fletcher's bewitching face ceased to 
haunt him, as it had for weary days. He 
Wu but a man, after all; no better and no 
worse than the rest of his sex; and with 
his early love in his arms, all his old ten- 
dsraess for Myrtle Thome came back to 
him. He thought he was honest in his 
newly-retumed love, and flattered himself 
that he had never, even in thought, been 
filtlileas to his word. 

That was when Myrtle clasped both tiny 
hinds around his neck and kissed him; 
not as in days past, when bashfulness 
■Mild not permit her to betray her love, 


but of her own accord; for six months 
from that May day, with a November rain 
beating outside ibe Jittle parior, Bret Du¬ 
rell spoke tbe few words that made Myrtle 
Thorne bis wife. 

Laler, who can tell bis thoughts, as day 
after day be struggled with the love that 
filled bis heart for Faith Fletcher, and en¬ 
deavored to fill Myrtle’s life with every 
joy? People called him a model husband, 
and wondered at bis only too evident ado¬ 
ration of bis “ pale-faced chit of a wife 
while be tried in vain to check tbe pain 
that would throb in bis heart at some 
chance reference to that long-ago winter, 
and passed hurriedly by tbe newspaper 
items which named her as the reigning 
belle of fashionable circles in the gay capi¬ 
tal. He felt how useless were his strug¬ 
gles, when he noted, among society gossip- 
pings, the rumor of her approaching mar¬ 
riage to Lieutenant Camden, He knew 
then that during his lifetime her dear face 
would never cease to haunt his memory; 
that he had sketched the snake, not 
killed it.” 


Much has been said and sung of the 
beach at Long Brandi, but I doubt if any 
description ever truly depicted the beauty 
of the place upon a summer’s morning— 
the sparkling, dancing waves, the happy 
children running hfther and thither with 
their French nurses, and the picturesque- 
looking bathers preparing for their daily 
plunge. Surely the life and beauty of tbe 
place were enough to make a true lover of 
nature happy without the artificial pleas¬ 
ures of the hotels. 

Myrtle Durell certainly thought so, with 
a little sigh of content, as she sat in an in¬ 
valid’s chair upon the beach and watched 
the ever-changing scene. She was some¬ 
what of a student of faces, and flattered 
herself thai she could read characters by 
physiques, though her husband’s heart was 
still in reality a sealed book to his loving 
wife, in spite of her constant study of his 
every change of expression. She had never 
yet discovered the pious fraud which had 
blessed her life; and who could have 
dashed the cup of happiness from her lips 
by telling her the truth ? Surely not her 
husband, who had studied his part until 
acting a lie had become a second nature. 

“I have been married five years,” 
thought Myrtle; “ such happy, happy years 1 
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I wonder every woman doesn^t marry. But 
no one could get another like my husband. 
That lovely girl who spoke to me the other 
day is doubtless in love, though she doesn’t 
seem to care for any of her admirers here. 
1 should like to know the happy man she’s 
sighing for; I’d bring them suddenly to¬ 
gether, see the sad look leave her eyes, and 
wind up with a grand wedding.” 

No one knows to what immense heights 
these airy castles might have attained had 
not the subject of them herself demolished 
them by drawing near the invalid’s chair. 

‘‘A beautiful day, is it not?” 

A commonplace remark enough, but it 
chased the sorrow from the dark eyes for 
an instant, and showed Myrtle how beauti¬ 
ful the girl’s face was in animation. 

** Heavenly; and, like a good invalid, I 
am out enjoying it. The doctor says this 
sea-air is all I need to build me up.” 

The lady looked down at Myrtle’s pale 
face with a pitying glance. 

“ Continod to that chair, and yet always 
so patient and cheerful. Tell me, what is 
the secret of your happiness?” 

“A contented mind, my dear, and a per¬ 
fect husband. 1 see you smile incredu¬ 
lously, but he is perfect, and seems to re¬ 
turn my adoration with interest. We are a 
model couple, i know you think me a 
goose I” 

She laughed, a happy little laugh, and 
the lady, with a sigh, turned half away. 

“ It is odd 1 have never met this wonder 
of wonders, a perfect husband; but then, 1 
have only been here three days.” 

”0, that isn’t odd at all. Bret can only 
spare two days a week for me. I haven’t 
asked your name yet. Mine is Mrs. 
Durell.” 

Her listener turned deathly pale, and 
gt'ew strangely inattentive; but Myrtle, en¬ 
larging on her favorite topic of her hus¬ 
band’s perfections, never noted. 

*^As 1 was saying, he is away a great deal, 
and lately has been busy raising a subscrip¬ 
tion for the widows of those poor lisher- 
men who were killed here last week. He 
is so good. He wasn’t always a Christian, 
you know, but says I have been his good 
angel, and led him to Cod. Now he is 
better, far better than 1 am, and my only 
trouble is he keeps growing beyond me in 
everything 1 After we were married he had 
a terrible fever, and the doctor gave him 
up. Then he would rave about Washing¬ 


ton, going to church, and would talk cou- 
tinually about * faith.’ Mother says she 
thinks he experienced religion the winter 
before our marriage; and 1 know when ho 
got well he joined the church, ami is one 
of the head members now. It made me so 
very happy, for I couldn’t imagine a heaven 
without him; and mother said unless he 
was a Presbyterian there was no hope for 
him.” 

Her companion smiled in a dreary sort of 
a way. 

Suddenly her chattering ceased. She 
stopped, with a moan of pain, and lay back 
in her chair pale as death. 

The lady stooped over her and called 
loudly for help. Bret Durell, who had left 
the hotel, had caught sight of his wife, and 
was beside her chair in an instant. 

“ My poor darling I Myrtle, look up. It 
frightens me to see these fainting spells.” 

“ Is your wife subject to them?” 

He turned suddenly at sound of ker 
voice, that clear sweet voice that seemed 
an echo of his happy past. The blood 
mounted to his temples, but with an effort 
he mastered his emotion. 

“ She has been an invalid for years.” 

That was all that passed between them. 
She left him abruptly, as she had left him 
once before; and he, to do him justice, 
after the first wild pain of meeting her had 
passed, thought only of his wife. She 
claimed his pity, and, in truth, held a large 
portion of his heart. 

Men love best, declare to the contrary aa 
they may, these simple clinging women 
who look up to and worship them. It ia 
pleasant for one of the lords of creation to. 
find himself suddenly idealized into a deity, 
with some fond woman to constantljr kneel 
and adore before the shrine of his great¬ 
ness. He cannot sustain the character of 
a lover for a great length of time. Pyg¬ 
malion would soon have wearied of hia 
statue had she remained a statue; and no 
doubt after she had been endued with life 
he treated her much as other men -treat 
their wives, and by humblest adoration for 
her creator she more than repaid him fur 
the doubtful advantage of introducing her 
to the bittersweets of this life. 

Bret i>>ureli had not been insensible to 
his wife’s devotion to himself, and his self- 
imposed task had grown easier as the 
months had passed away. 

vVheeied before the hotel window, where 
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ilia eoiild watch the moon light wash the 
beich, with Darell’s arms clasped close 
aroond her, her last words blessed his life 
with a knowledge that he had done what 
he could. 

How bllaaful these few years have 
been, darling I You have made me so 
J**Ppy> Bret, I can’t bear to think of heaven 
without you. Don’t cry. God knows best, 
but 1 hope he wont let all the brightness 
leave your life with me. 1 have prayed 
and prayed so many nights of late that 
aome great happiness will dawn for you 
with my death. It mustn’t make you very 
aad, my darling, to lose me. I have only 
bean a burden and trouble to you.” 

“K0| no, Myrtle,” with choking voice. 
** Qod knows the desire to make you happy 
baa been the one object of my life. Your 
lova has blessed me more than 1 deserve. 
What have 1 done to win such a woman’s 
devotion ? Yon have made me very happy.” 

And Buch are the inconsistencies of our 
natures that, with the softening influences 
of that solemn hour upon him, he thought 

that he spoke the truth to his dying wife I 

» 

Two years later Bret Durell again finds 
hlmaelf in Washington. He wanders list- 
laaaly up and down the long parlors of the 
*^ArliDgton,” glancing ^curiously now and 
than at a lady, the only occupant of a 
■uall aide room. Her back is towards him 
■a aha aoftly touches the keys of a sweet- 
toned piano; and she evidently thinks her- 
aelf alone, for soon her voice accompanies 
the weird iqusic. Bvery word seems laden 
with a tear as he listens. 

*OeosBeleBS oravings never hushed to restf 
0 witliered hopes that haunt the lonely breast I 
lUflUed will these vague longings ever be, 
Ornanmcted joys reuini to me? 

*aiier the long watch of the dreary night 
ihall golden dawn e’er greet my heavy sight ? 
ate the nlenoe of a loving tomb 
tell sweetest mnaio ever pierce my gloom 

He knows the clear rich voice at once, 
aad as she sings a great change passes over 
the dark cynical features. 

•^IhlthP’ 

The warm color flushes face and throat 
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as she recognizes him in the dim light, and 
holds out both hands in glad welcome. 

There are no reproaches or explanations 
between them. They love too entirely to 
need either; the past and all its bitterness 
for one moment is forgotten. 

She sits before him with bowed head, 
and he gazes down upon her with all the 
old love, that he dared not tell her years 
before, surging in his heart. The silence 
is unbroken save for the rustling of a sheet 
of music Miss Fletcher nervously rolls and 
unrolls in both white hands. Separation 
and time have wrought changes in both, 
and neither can at once leap the iiupalpa< 
ble gulf between them. They feel how 
impossible it is to take up the thread of 
their romance just where they left it seven 
years before. These years have made them 
wiser and more fearful of the future. 

Durell knows that he must speak the 
words that will separate their lives for¬ 
ever or bind them more closely together. 

Some musicians have paused beneath the 
open window, and the strains of the “ Blue 
Danube” float out upon the sultry air. 
Their eyes meet, and hers are full of tears. 

“It was that first meeting. Faith, that 
caused my sin. I was weak, and by that 
weakness wrecked my life, and, worse than 
that, rendered the best years of yours un- 
happy. If you knew how impossible it 
was for me to banish myself from your 
presence, you would not blame me, even 
though I had no right to love you in those 
days. Since, I have tried to atone for the 
past, but I often doubt if I did wisely in 
following your advice. Faith, can you for¬ 
give me, and love me a little in spite of my 
folly?” 

She rs but a woman, and in her great 
joy forgets the wrong be has done her. 
She feels fully repaid for the sacrifice she 
made of her life’s happiness seven years 
before; and as she raises the hand she is 
caressing to her lips, she seems to see an 
angel’s face smiling kindly upon them. 

Surely Myrtle’s prayer has been an¬ 
swered, and a great happiness has indeed 
dawned for her husband with her death. 
Who can say whether the deception that 
blessed her short life were right or wrong ? 
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flOETTY’S PROTEGE. 


BY PBE8LEY W. MORRIS. 


Some music, miss?” 

** O yes, please.** 

A young girl was standing on the piazza 
of a stylish country residence. She was 
sweet as a snowdrop, and beautiful as a 
lily. It was a sunshiny March morning, 
the first springlike day of the season. For 
a week previous the winds had shrieked 
and raged, but now a soft breeze blew up 
from the south. 

The boy, evidently a wandering minstrel, 
seated himself at her words upon the lower 
step of the piazza. He unstrapped a bat¬ 
tered concertina, and proceeded to play. 
He played one tune, and then accompanied 
the next with his voice. His singing was 
delightful, his voice being clear and sweet. 
As he played and sang he at times lifted 
his eyes to the face of the little girl whom 
he was entertaining. They were clear 
brown eyes, with a shadow of sorrow in 
them; melancholy in one so young. 

The boy finished his song,-and then lift¬ 
ing his ragged cap from his head, held it 
out bashfully. Poor child! he knew the 
bitter penalty of failure to secure reward 
for his music. The girl’s face clouded. 

‘‘I’m so sorry!” she cried. “I have no 
money, and papa is gone.” 

She stood for a moment seemingly de¬ 
bating in her mind what she could do for 
the boy. A door opened, and a pleasant¬ 
faced negro woman looked out. 

“Bress your sweet heart, Miss Hetty, 
whar’s you been?” she said. “Yes, yes, 1 
sees. Breakfas’ is ready, darlin’.” 

Hetty’s face cleared. 

“ I have no doubt you are hungry,” she 
said to the boy. “Come in and have some 
breakfast.” 

“ Thank you,” said the boy, in a musical 
tone. “ I have had my breakfast.” 

His English was quite pure in pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

Again Hetty’s face clouded; but before 
she could say anything more a man clad in 
dirt and rags, who had been walking up the 
avenue unnoticed, reached the piazza. He 
said something to the boy in a language 
that Hetty did not understand. He re¬ 
ceived a reply in the same language. Then 


he grew angry, and seizing the slight figure 
of the child, shook and beat him. A hunt¬ 
ed terrified light came into the boy’s eyes, 

“ You pe one little lazy villaint!” cried 
the man, in broken English, a vindictive 
cruel expression in his wicked face. “ I 
dink I shall haf to kill you if you don’t do 
petter.” 

Hetty’s indignation flamed out. 

“You great coward!” she exclaimed. 
“Stop! or I’ll have my papa to hang you. 
Aint you ashamed of yourself? Stop, I 
say!” 

But the man did not heed her. Aunt 
Winnie, the old colored servant, was yet on 
the piazza, and her anger showed in a more 
Israeli cal way. 

“ You great dirty scoundrel,” she said, 
“you jes let dat dar boy alone, or I am a 
gwine to set de dogs on yer. Here, King! 
here. King!” 

At her call a great dog with shaggy coat 
came bounding around the corner of the 
residence. At sight of the minstrel boy 
and his master he paused, and with bristles 
erect, gave forth a low growl. 

“ Now jes let dat boy be,” added Aunt 
Winnie. 

The man was quick to obey. His ugly 
face paled. Again he spoke to the boy in 
a language unintelligible to Hetty or Aunt 
Winnie. Then he turned and walked 
slowly down the avenue, the boy following 
close behind. 

“Don’t you go,” said Hetty. 

The boy threw back a glance from his 
brown eyes that contained gratitude, pain 
and fear. But he neither turned back nor 
refused to go on. 

“ If that man abuses you,” Hetty called 
out, when she saw that he did not return, 
“ come back here, and my papa will take 
care of you. I know he will.” 

The man reached the iron gate that 
opened into the avenue. He opened it and 
passed out. 

“It shall pe te vorse for te one leetle 
villaint!” he called back, defiantly. 

Hetty was half crying as she followed 
Aunt Winnie into the breakfast-room. 
Child though she was, the brown eyes of 
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the minstrel boy had touched a mysterious 
chord In her heart. 

Hetty was the motherless daughter of the 
Hon. John Holland, ex-member of Coii- 
greas, capitalist, owner of this beautiful 
country residence, and many broad acres 
around it; and proprietor of half the iron 
woilcs In Pomeroy’s smoky town, half a 
dosen miles away, and situated across the 
line in another State, besides. 

The day passed, and a night likewise. 
The afternoon of the next day came. It 
was three o’clock when Aunt Winnie an- 
iwered a timid knock at the front en¬ 
trance—a knock that she would not have 
heard if she had not been passing close at 
hand. She opened the door, and beheld 
standing there a boy, with a battered con¬ 
certina banging strapped to his side. He 
wu a piteous spectacle, trembling, and his 
face scratched and swollen. 

Brass your heart T’ cried Aunt Winnie. 

** She said I should come back,” mur¬ 
mured the boy. 

‘‘Yes. Jes come right in.” 

Aunt Winnie led the way, and he fol¬ 
lowed her into the kitchen, her own do¬ 
main. 

“Sit down,*’ said the warm-hearted ne¬ 
gro woman, “ and jes make yourself right 

at borne.” 

At that moment Hetty ran past the open 
door of the kitchen, the great dog King 
following closely at hand. 

“Hetty, Hetty r’ Aunt Wiunie called. 

Hetty paused, and, turning back, en¬ 
tered. ICing put bis paws on the kitchen 
floor, hut did not venture entirely in. 

“ Here is dat poor little boy,” Aunt Win¬ 
nie eaid. 

Hetty smiled, and reached out her hand 
to him. 

“Poor boy I” she said. “ Papa aint here 
yet, but King and 1 will take care of you.” 

A portion of the boy’s pain and terror 
teemed to depart from his eyes at those 
simple words from the little girl. She 
touched his swollen and bleeding face with 
her white hand. 

“He has hurt you,” she said, pityingly. 

‘’Yes,” murmured the boy. 

“ Tell me your name.” 

“Oiorglo.” 

“That cruel man beat youT’ 

“Yet.” 

“Is this the first time?” 

“ O no. Hany, many times has he beat¬ 


en me. But he has been worst this time.” 

“O!” cried Hetty, sympathetically. 
“He shall never do it any more.” 

Giorgio trembled. 

“ I am afraid he will,” he said. “ I have 
tried to run away from him before, but he 
always catclies me and beats me.” 

“But you never had any one to take 
care of you before,” said Hetty. 

“ Not since papa died. He was like you, 
miss, an American. Mamma vras an Ital¬ 
ian, and died before he died.” 

Hetty asked Giorgio many other ques¬ 
tions. 

But the boy was destined to be left in 
peace but a .sliort time. At sundown Hetty 
was out on the piazza. Child that she was, 
she admired the beauties of nature, and 
the sun sinking grandly in the west at¬ 
tracted her attention. 

“Giorgio,” she called, “come and see.” 

Giorgio came at her call. But a few 
minutc.s before a Gguro had crept cautioiLsly 
up the avenue. That figure was now 
crouching behind a post and a clambering 
vine that concealed it. 

As Giorgio came out upon the piazza a 
man sprang upon him with a blow. The 
poor boy received it without a cry, but that 
hunted look of terror came back in his 
eyes. 

“You von leetle villaint!” cried the 
man. “I find you one time again.” 

He repeated the blow, and then lifted 
Giorgio’s slight form in his arms, and ran 
down the piazza steps. 

“Stop!” cried Hetty Holland. “Stop, 
you bad man! Here, King!” 

But King did not answer the call this 
time. Hetty sprang down the piazza, and 
ran after Giorgio’s cruel master. The raau 
had nearly reached the iron gale of the 
avenue when a carriage drove up. He 
paused with his burden, and a tall man 
with broad shoulders leaped out of the 
carriage. 

“Opafiu! dear papa!” screamed Hetty, 
joyously. 

The gentleman opened the gate and en¬ 
tered. Hetty sprang around Giorgio’s mas¬ 
ter, and seized liis band. 

“ What does this mean?” .said Mr. Hol¬ 
land, stopping to kiss Hetty first, however. 

“Papa, that bad man wants to kill Gior¬ 
gio,” said Hetty. 

Mr. Uoiland looked at the wicked face 
of the man, letting his gaze fall to the 
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braised and bleeding one of Giorgio. In 
those glances he understood the situation. 

“ O papa, save Giorgio! save Giorgio!” 
pleaded Hetty. 

Mr. Holland was a politician, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, but his heart was a very tender 
and honorable one, for all that. 

“Drop that boy I’’ he said, sternly, to 
the man. 

“ The boy is my son,” said the man, in 
a whining tone. 

“I am not!” screamed Giorgio, angrily. 
“He lies!” 

Giorgio was not quite an angel, and the 
human part was showing out at that false 
claim. 

“ Drop that boy!” Mr. Holland, repeated. 

There was still no sign of obedience. 

“Here, Tom!” 

A stalwart negro man came from the 
carriage at those last words. 

“Take that boy away from that man!” 
commanded Mr. Holland. 

The black man advanced, but Giorgio^s 
master saw that he must be conquered, 
and placed the boy upon the earth. 

“ Now follow me up to the house,” said 
Mr. Holland, to the man, “ and I will hear 
your side of the story, as well as the boy’s. 
If justice demands that you should have 
him, he will be given to you.” 

But the man knew that circumstances 
were altogether against him, tliat his bru¬ 
tal treatment of Giorgio was strong testi¬ 
mony in opposition to him, and leaving all 
that out, that he had no more legal or just 
right to the boy than Mr. Holland himself. 

“Take de boy now,” he exclaimed, 
“ but rather than tat you shall keep him, 
he shall lie, vor me will kill him.” 

And with his features working with con¬ 
vulsive rage, the man, Giorgio’s foe, turned 
and went away. 

Several days, two, three weeks passed. 
The last of March came. Giorgio had 
been dres'icd in neat clothes, and was cer¬ 
tainly a handsome and intelligent-looking 
boy. He was gentle and kind, and all 
about the place, even to Mr. Holland, 
grew to love him. 

King, Mr. Holland’s great dog, formed a 
strong attachment for the boy. He fol¬ 
lowed him around, and displayed his affec¬ 
tion in every possible manner. 

It was the last day of March. The day 
was as warm as summer. In the afternoon 
Giorgio strayed out into the orchard, and 


laid down beneath an apple tree. The 
breath of the spring was sweet, and wooed 
him to slumber. He closed his eyes dream¬ 
ily, and presently fell asleep. 

King had followed him. The dog, too, 
laid down a short distance from the boy. 
He closed his eyes drowsily. 

Shortly a man stole up to the boy’s side. 
It was Giorgio’s foe. He had been watch¬ 
ing for this chance for days. King was 
lying behind a bush, and the man did not 
behold him. He lifted Giorgio in his 
arms. He stole softly away with the boy. 

“ 1 shall steal te poy, or me kill him,” he 
muttered, under his breath. 

Would King awake ? 

On, on went Giorgio’s foe with his bur¬ 
den. And King awoke. He shook himself 
lazily, and started toward the house on a 
slow trot. Suddenly he paused, lie acted 
as if he had forgotten something. He 
turned around. He walked back to where 
Giorgio had been lying. He snuffed the 
ground. His bristles became erect. One 
low fierce growl was all the sound he made. 
Then he started off on the trail of Gior¬ 
gio’s foe. 

Giorgio awoke in the arms of his cruel 
master. He gave out one cry of terror 
that was stopped in its birth by the wicked 
grasp of the man upon his throat. 

But that was the last act of cruelty that 
Giorgio’s foe would ever perforin. At 
the instant that the boy had given that 
smothered cry, King was close at the back 
of the man. He leaped. His white fangs 
gleamed. There was a cry of mortal agony. 
Giorgio’s foe rolled to the earth. 

It vfds soon all over. King had tasted 
blood, and, angry as he was, it made him a 
beast of prey. He killed Bernardo, Gior¬ 
gio’s foe. 

Mr. Holland did well by Giorgio. He 
educated him, and the gentle boy devel¬ 
oped into a noble man, 

* * * * * 0 * 

“ George.” 

“What, Hetty?” 

“Do you mean what you have said so 
often ?” 

“O Hetty!” 

“ George, do you mean it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 believe I have tea.sed you long enough, 
George. I will be cruel no more. I do 
love you.” 
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"O Hetty, 1 am an worthy of so great a 
Uaming. 1 who—” 

“HuthP' 

She placed her hand over hie mouth. 

**Papa is in the library,” she said, 
arehly. 

He took her hand and led her out. They 
Ktehed the library. 

“Mr. Holland,” he said, Hetty loves 
me, and we want your blessing.” 


Mr. Holland rose and took the hand of 
each. 

“ I love you as a son already, George,” 
he said, “ and if Hetty loves you, you shall 
be so in reality.” 

Ah me! it is the old, old story. 
**#♦#** 

O yes, Giorgio had changed the musical 
Italian name into its English equivalent 
George. 


ALL ABOUT RATS. 

BY PBOF. JAMES MACKINTOSU. 


Aooobdimo to Hr. Darwin, there is a 
straggle for existence among all living 
creatares, ending with a survival of the lit- 
test. He does not give a moral meaning to 
this word fittest; he is speaking of living 
creatares generally, as organisms, and of 
tbe organic qaalities which enable them to 
light their way in the world. Naturalists 
say that this struggle and this survival are 
anquesllonably true in regard to rats. The 
two piincipai kinds known are the black 
and brown, the latter being the more power¬ 
ful of the two. Both entered Eui'ope from 
Asia, the black about four centuries ago. 
The brown is also known as the Norway 
rat and the Hanoverian rat; the latter a 
name sarcastically given by the Jacobites, 
under the belief that the brow'u rat and the 
royal family of Hanover reached England 
about the same time. The brown has 
waged relentless war against the black, un¬ 
til the latter has almost disappeared from 
some localities. This disappearance, or 
lenening in number, is also due in part to 
the black rat finding his home in roofs, 
thatch, and old buildings, where rat-terriers 
and rat-catchers can get at him; whereas 
his brown rival has a greater love for drains, 
lewera, and underground reifeats, dilticuit 
of access. When some of the slums of St. 
Giles’s were pulled- duwu to make way for 
New Oxford Street, a coiouy of black rats 
«AS found in many of the wretched teiie- 
uieiiis, driven up from the sewers by the 
victorious browns. The keeper of a Happy 
fkmiiy cage had a few of them, and sold 
them occasionally for high prices to natural- 
isu, who valued them solely because they 
are rare—aa collectors are very apt to do. 
4 few black rats still exist in old houses in 
Loudon, among the roof-rafters ; but they 
Si my few. 


The brown rat is a famous trenciiermaii. 
Nothing comes amiss to him. Corn, the 
olfal of slaughler-bouses, cheese, soap, can¬ 
dles, bacon, egirs, jam, pastry, butter, oil, 
boots and shoes, leverets and other smali 
game, all serve him when hungry. But. sad 
to relate, he is also a cannibal; he eats his 
own species. When two rats tight, the ojie 
killed and the other sadly mutilated, liie 
spectator-rats set to and eat them both. A 
lame or decrepit compaiiion shares the >anie 
fate. Mrs. Rat is obliged to conceal h*-i* 
little ones for a time, lest papa or his friends 
should make a meal of them. Ou one oc¬ 
casion in France, twelve rats were shut up 
in a box; the result was nearly as marvt'i- 
lous as liie fate of the celebrated Kilkenny 
cats; for wnen the box was opened, only 
three rats remained. 

Even human beings are not quite free 
from danger. The tingers and toes of 
babies, lying peacefully in their cradles, 
have been eaten oil by rats; once an infant’s 
face was obliterated by similar means; and 
(we record it with less regret) the toes of a 
drunken man disappeared through a like 
agency. About four years ago a coroner's 
inquest, reported in the Times, brought to 
light a sad tale. Between Higbgate and 
Hornsey, an old hou&e iiad lost a re.^pecL- 
able tenant on account of its being inlested 
with rats. A new tenant out all day on 
business, and his wife out temporarily,liuve 
children W’ere left at Iiome in bed. Ou the 
mother's return, she found the bed stained 
with blood; one child had wounds in the 
head and under the eyelids, and a hole eaten 
through the cheek; she died three days 
afterward; au elder child was bitten in the 
throat. 

Mr. Rat displays a good deal of iiigeuuity 
in working out some of his plans. He can 
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carry away e; 4 g 8 without breaking them; 
he stretches out one foreleg under the egg, 
steadies it with his cheek, and hops away 
cautiously on the other three legs. Two of 
them, working together, have been known 
to carry eggs up stairs; one standing upon 
his head, lifted an egg high up on liis hind 
feet; his confederate, standing on the next 
step above, took the egg, and held it until 
the acrobat had come up; after which the 
same process was repeated again and again. 
A pastrycook once found that his eggs dis< 
appeared in a mysterious way; an investi¬ 
gation showed that rats made off with them, 
down stairs instead of up. A big rat stood 
on his hind legs, with his forepaws and 
head resting on the step above; a smaller 
rat rolled an egg gently to the proper spot; 
the big fellow seized it lirmly but carefully 
in his forepaws, and brought it down; and 
so on step after step. One particular egg 
adventure is as amusing as a comedy, with 
the additional merit of being true. A rat 
lay down beside an egg, folded his body 
round it lengthwise, and took his tail be¬ 
tween his teeth to get a firmer hold; other 
rats approached, seized him by the neck, 
and dragged him and the egg oil’ together 
in triumph—on whut principle the booty 
was divided, does not appear. Mr. Jesse 
narrates an incident, in whiidi a rat helped 
himself to savory Florence oil in an ingen¬ 
ious way; the animal gnawed oil the cover¬ 
ing of the fiask, inserted his tail, and licked 
oS. the unctuous treiisure which adhered to 
it. A drum of figs being within sight of a 
family of rats, papa-rat got uimii the table, 
upset the drum, and scattered the figs on 
the floor, w'here the olliers could easily gel 
at them. JSome of us are old enough to re¬ 
member when an atmospheric or pneumatic 
railway was constructed at Croydon; the 
engineers had so many diiticulties to con¬ 
tend against, that the enterprise was ulti¬ 
mately abandoned; but one of the most 
provoking was that rats cunningly came at 
night, and ate the grease with which the 
valve along the top of the tube was air-light; 
eacli new application of grease served them 
for supper. Mr. Jessie on the authority of 
a medical friend, gives a vivid description 
of a desperate fight between a rat and a 
ferret, in a vault or cellar wiilch was only 
lighted with a window on one side; the rat 
kept his powerful enemy at bay for nearly 
two hours, by sagaciously securing to him¬ 
self what prize-fighters call the ** advantage 


of the sun that is, keeping himself almost 
in darkness under the window, and com¬ 
pelling the ferret to take a position where 
the light would enter his eyes and embar¬ 
rass him. One rat was a little too clever 
on a certain occasion. A publican, going 
into his cellar, saw a large rat put his foot 
into the shelly house of an oyster who 
temptingly opened his mouth; the oyster 
suddenly closed his shell, took the rat pris¬ 
oner, and both were carried alive into the 
kitchen. Considering what the Happy 
Family men manage to achieve, we do not 
know that we are justified in disbelieving 
a story of a theatrical company of rats, ex¬ 
hibited in Belgium a few years ago; dressed 
like men and women, and walking on their 
hind legs, they mimicked many ordinary 
stage effects; concluding their performance 
with hanging a cat and dancing round ill 
On the principle of giving every one his 
due, however sable his complexion, we 
must say a word conceriiiug the occasional 
kindness and domesticity of tiicse rodent 
creatures. A Sussex clergyman, one sum¬ 
mer evening, saw a number of rats migrat¬ 
ing across a meadow; a blind old lat was 
guided along by a companion, the tw'o hold 
ing the two ends of a stick between tbeir 
teeth. Mr. Finder, a navy surgeon, was 
lying awake one evening in his berth, on 
board the Lancaster; and keeping quiet, 
was enabled to observe a curious scene. A 
rat entered the cabin, looked cautiously 
round, and retired; be came again, lugging 
along a blind rat tenderly by the ear; and 
a third rat, following them, picked up bits 
of biscuit to place before the poor blind 
fellow. A Loudon omnibus man caught a 
rat while removing some hay. Instead of 
killing It he took it home, and so tamed it 
as to make it a familiar companion to his 
children. In the evening the rat would 
slrolch itself out at full length on a rug be¬ 
fore the fire; and he would creep into some 
warm snuggery on a cold night. In the 
iiioriiiug, when tiie man said, “ Come along, 
Ikey,” the rat would Jump into his great¬ 
coat. pocket, from whence he was trans¬ 
ferred to the boot of the ^bus. Katty 
guarded his master’s dinner, and rushed 
somewhat furiously against any one w'ho 
tampered with it. He was proof against all 
temptations save one—it was not safe to 
set him to guard over plum pudding. An 
old blind rat took refuge by the kitchen fire 
in the liouse of a physician, and became a 
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IkTorite, nntll a itrange cat unfortunately 
cue day made his appearance, and put an 
end to the harmony. M. De la Tude, in 
his sad narrative of thirty-five years' ini- 
priaonment in the Bastille, describes how 
he gradually formed an acquaintance with 
ten rata in hia dungeon; he gave them dis¬ 
tinct names, which they recognized, and he 
got up various kinds of simple gambols or 
iporis, in which they took part. 

Of what use is the rat to man ? Well, not 
very much that we know of; yet a few 
items may be mentioned. Probably we 
must not attach much importance to the 
alleged prophetic powers of the rat—that if 
he gnaws a person’s clothes, that person 
will speedily die; that if he suddenly quits 
a house, the house will very shortly be 
burned down ; that if he deserts a ship, the 
diipis in a sin king state. A mill at Peebles 
was suddenly deserted by a whole colony of 
rats about twenty years ago; two hours 
afterwards the mill was burned down. But 
it must be confessed that the logic is very 
weak, which proves, from these facts, the 
possession of any prophetic power by Mr. 
Bat. James, in his Military Dictionary, 
says, ** Bats are sometimes used in military 
operations, particularly in enterprises for 
*the purpose of setting fire to gunpowder. 
On these occasions a lighted match is tied 
to the tail of the animal. Marshal Vauban 
commends, therefore, that the walls of 
powder magazines should be made very 
thick, and the passages for light and air so 
narrow as not to admit rats.” We do not 
know whether a cruel sport can be called a 
nseful employment of rats; but an account 
Is given of a strange proceeding at Borne. 
A large number of rats wore dipped in 
^lits of turpentine, set on fire, and then 
made to rush down an open fiight of steps 
near the Vatican; they reached the bottom 
as masses of charred fiesh, amid the shouts 
of the populace. Bats are worth three 
shillings a dozen, to furnish a supply to 
those brutal exhibitions in which rat-killlug 
terriers show their power. The mode of 
catching the rats alive for this purpose we 
shall describe presently. Bats are also 
caught for the value of the skin. There is 
a firm at Paris which buys the skins for 
this purpose. The fur is dressed into a very 
good substitute for beaver; while the pelt 
or membrane Is dressed into leather so fine, 
clastic and close as to be used for the 
thumbs of the best gloves. If any one be¬ 


lieves that rats are not used for human fo.id, 
he must change his opinion. In Paris the 
chiffoniers or bone -grubbers eat them. Gip- 
seys eat such rats as are caught in stacks 
and barns, and are less strong in flavor and 
odor than those that feed omnivorously. In 
China, split rats are bought as a dainty. 
An English surgeon of some note had them 
cooked for his own eating. In a man-of- 
war, where the rats made havoc with the 
biscuit, the sailors had a regular battue, and 
brought down numbers of them; Jack made 
rat-pie, baked it, and liked it. At the siege 
of Malta, the French garrison, when fam¬ 
ished, offered as much as a dollar a head for 
rats, or two dollars if barn-fed. During the 
siege of Paris, in the late Franco-German 
war, many tasted rat who had never tasted 
it before. 

The fecundity of the brown rat is prodig¬ 
ious, and it has been calculated that if Mr. 
and Mrs. Bat live three years after their 
first child is born, and if all the children, 
children’s children, cliildren’s children's 
children, etc., survive, the family at the 
end of the three years would comprise .-^ix 
hundred thousand mouths. As a rat is 
credited with eating onc-tenth as much as 
an average man, this interesting family 
would consume as much as an army of sixty 
thousand men. 

Unquestionably, whatever may be the 
degree of fecundity and voracity, rats are 
generally a great nuisance, and require to 
be lessened in number, if not extirpated. 
Let us notice some of the varieties in which 
the nuisance presents itself, and the mode 
of procedure consequently adopted. 

Bats on board ship.—Bats greatly infest 
ships, and are by them carried to every part 
of the world. So industriously do they 
make homes for themselves in the numer¬ 
ous crannies and corners in the hull of a 
ship, that it is almost impossible to get rid 
of them. Ships take out rats as well as 
passengers and cai-go every voyage; wheth¬ 
er the former remain in the ship when in 
port is best known to themselves. When 
the East India Company had ships of their 
own, they employed a rat-calcber, who 
sometimes captured live hundred rats in one 
ship just returned from Calcutta. The ship- 
rat is often the black species. Sometimes 
black and brown inhabit the same vessel; 
and unless they carry on perpetual hostili¬ 
ties, the one parly will keep to the head of 
the vessel and the other to the stern. The 
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sliip-rat is very anxious that his supply of 
fresh water shall not fall; he will come on 
deck when it rains, and climb up the wet 
sails to suck them. Sometimes he mistakes 
a spirit cask for a water cask,and gets drunk. 
A captain of an American merchant ship is 
credited (or discredited) with an ingenious 
bit of sharp practice as a means of clearing 
his ship from rats. Having discharged 
cargo at a port in Holland, he found his 
ship in juxla-position to another which had 
just taken in a cargo of Dutch cheeses. He 
laid a plank at night from the one vessel to 
the other; the rats, tempted by the odor, 
trooped along the plank, and began their 
feast. He took care that the plank should 
not be there to serve them as a pathway 
back again; and so the cheese-laden ship 
# had a cruel addition to its outward cargo. 

Hals in the Zoo.—Some years ago the rats 
wrought such execution at the Zoological 
Gardens, in tlie Kegent’s Park, that it be¬ 
came necessary to surround the duck-ponds 
with a wire net fencing. Other parts of 
the garden were similarly infested, the rats 
being attracted by the large quantity and 
variety of food stored there every day. 
Soon after the construction of the new 
monkey-house, they ate through the door, 
whereupon the door was tilled in with con¬ 
crete, and the open roof was ceded; but 
they quickly made their way through the 
plaster of tne latter, determined if possible 
to get at the monkey’s bread. They also 
got into the den of the rhinoceros. The cun¬ 
ning rogues were sometimes seen in the 
evening swimming across the Kegeut’s 
Ganal, to spend a night in feasting in the 
gardens, and returning at morn to a secure 
retreat during the daytime. It became 
necessary to hunt them with terriers, and 
then their carcasses were thrown as dainty 
bits to the eagles and vultures. 

Rats in slaughter-houses.—Parent Du- 
chatelet gives a graphic account of the pro¬ 
digious colony of rats in the abattoirs of 
Montfaucon, near Paris. “ An old proprie¬ 
tor of one of the slaughter-houses had a 
certain space of ground entirely surrounded 
by walls, with holes only large enough for 
the ingress and egress of rats. Within this 
enclosure he left the carcasses of two or 
three horses. The rats swarmed in thickly 
to pai take of the feast. He caused the holes 
to be quietly stopped up, and entered the 
enclosure, with a thick stick in one hand, 
and a lighted torch in the other. They 


were so congregated that a blow with a 
stick anywhere did execution. Before he 
left the enclosure,he had killed more than 
two thousand six hundred.” 

Rats in the sewers of Paris.—Some years 
ago (perhaps recent alterations have 
changed the state of affairs) the Paris sew¬ 
ers formed an extensive hunting-ground for 
the men who captured rats alive, to sell to 
the rat-killing sporting fraternity. Several 
men, working in a party, formed a plan as 
to the spot towards which the animals 
should be driven. Each man carried a light¬ 
ed candle, with a tin reflector, a bag, a sieve, 
and a spade. The moment the rats saw a 
light, they ran away along the sides of tbe 
sewer; the men followed, came up to them, 
seized them behind the ears, and bagged 
them. When driven to bay from different 
directions into one spot, they sometimes 
turned upon their pursuers with desperate 
fierceness; but the latter were always mus¬ 
ters of the situation in the long run. As to 
London, the excellent brickwork of the new 
main drainage sewers probably defies tbe 
rats; but they still continue their ramblings 
from sewers through house drains into the 
basements of old tenements. 

Rat-catchers and rat-catching have been 
written about more voluminously than most 
persons would think. The royal rat-catch¬ 
er, ill the time of George the Tnird, was 
immortalized in an engraved portrait. 
Eleven years ago, a local board of health, in 
or near Bristol, granted an annuity of four 
pounds a year to John Leaky, on the repre¬ 
sentation of the butchers; ‘‘ for his services 
rendered in ridding the slaughter-houses 
from rats, and on condition of his keeping 
them away for the future.” Two celebral- 
eii rat-catchers, Shaw and Sabin, claimed 
to have caught eight or ten thousand rats a 
year each. As to the modes of capture,they 
are various. One mode is to select a small 
room in the middle of a house, lay a trail of 
favorite food from this to the other rooms, 
and allure the rats with the savory odor 
of toasted cheese or red herring. A second 
is, to allure by whistling to imitate the rat- 
cry. And there are many others. But in 
truth the professional rat-catchers do not 
care to reveal their secrets. Many years 
ago, the Society of Arts offered a prize of 
fifty pounds for the best preparation to catch 
rats alive; but the only men who could give 
reliable information held aloof, as the re¬ 
ward was too small to tempt them. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPIIINA: 

— OR,— 

•THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 

BY KLIZABETII BUIELOW. 


CHAPTEIl III. 

The circus performance was to bo given 

Ihe next day. 

The committee had wisely decided that 
it would be of no use for ** school to keep,'’ 
Md there was not a child in Still River 
who did not expect, or at least hope, to get 
tpeep at the wonderful sights. Johnny 
And Bely went berrying that night after 
Mhool, and sold their berries for enough 
money to take them to the performance; 
hat Mrs. Robinson discovered it, and im¬ 
mediately demanded the money, and slip¬ 
ped it, grimly, into her own purse. 

“It was pretty well for lazy little pau¬ 
pers to think they was a goin’ to the circus! 
She would teach them that there was 
BOmething else to do I Bid Johnny AVillard 
think he was going a trampagin’ off, when 
all that com wanted hoeiu* ? And as for 
Bely, she wanted her to keep house. She 
cakilated to go the circus, and Lucindy 
(her niece) cakilated to go, and Bely could 
miqrand take care of Mis’ Biddings and 
tti’ Biddles.” 

Mrs. Biddings and Mrs. Biddles were 


poor old women, the one hannlessly in¬ 
sane, and the other half-idiotic, who were 
paupers, as well as Johnny and Bely. 

So Johnny went, lieavy-hearted, to his 
hoeing, and Bely saw Mrs. Robinson and 
Bucindy set out for the circus, in all the 
glory of their best bonnets, with fruitless 
tears iu licr eyes. 

“La sakes, child, don’t cry I go along, if 
you want to. But they are a goin’ to my 
coronation, and how disapp’inted the i)oor 
things will he when they find I was too sick 
to he there!’’ said old Mrs. Giddings, 
whose pet delusion was that she was^tho 
Queen of Sheba, and her companion, old 
Mrs. Biddles, Queen Victoria. “Don’t 
mind me ! I shall have my maids of lionor, 
and when you’re gone Victoria Reginy will 
look round, and maybe find a drawin’ o’ 
tea!” 

Bely knew' that she was not needed, so 
she ran down into the field to Johnny, that 
they might comfort each other. 

“It's too had for you, Bely! It’s a reg¬ 
ular shcame!’’ Johnny said, hotly. “Ido 
not care for myself, you know. I’m almost 
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a man now, and I ought to be above caring 
for circuses.’’ 

(Why did Johnny’s eyes wander so often 
in the direction of that big tent, I wonder, 
and why did he sigh as he looked ?) 

“I’ll tell you what I’d do, Dely, if I were 
you,” he ^aid, after an attempt at consoling 
her which proved all in vain; “ I’d go over 
to the tent, anyway. You can’t help seeing 
a good deal—maybe there’ll be chinks in 
the sides. You wont feel half so bad as 
you will to be here, fretting and Chinking 
about it, S/ie wont see you, if you take a 
little care; she’ll be too much taken up 
with the circus.” 

Dely shrank from making her way through 
the crow'd alone, and she was afraid, too, 
that she could not escape Mrs. Kobinson’s 
keen eyes; but the prospect of catching a 
glimpse of Mademoiselle Coryphee was too 
tempting to be resisted. 

With repeated warnings from Johnny not 
to get hurt in the crowd, and not to let Mrs. 
Hobinson see her, she set out, running very 
fast, lest her courage should evaporate. 

When she reached the tent, which was 
erected on the green, in the centre of the 
village, she found a great crowd of people 
collected around it, although the hour an* 
nounced for the opening of the perform¬ 
ance was long past. Not oiily was all Still 
River Village there, but the adjoining 
towns had sent throngs of curious sight¬ 
seers. 

Dely was abashed at finding herself In 
such a crowd; she had never seen so many 
people together in all her life. The husk- 
ing-bee in Squire Johnson’s great barn last 
fail had been nothing to compare with it. 
But she had a stout little heart, and her 
desire to see the wonders inside that enor¬ 
mous tent was strong enough to overcome 
her shyness. Besides, she very soon dis¬ 
covered that the people were all too intent 
upon getting inside the canvas to trouble 
themselves about her. 

But her hope of getting even a peep in¬ 
side the tent grew smaller and smaller as 
she slipped through the crowd. However, 
it was exciting and delightful to be there; 
better, a thousand times, than to be at 
home, “ thinking and fretting about it,” as 
Johnny had said. A band was playing in¬ 
side the tent; it seemed to Dely the most 
wonderful and delightful music I It made 
her heart beat high, and thrilled her with 
vague memories, as the picture of Made¬ 


moiselle Coryphee had done. Since she 
had been in Still River she had heard no 
music, save the old wornout “sqraphine” 
which Miss ’Mandy Treadwell the school- 
mistress played in church on Sundays, and 
that she did not like. She had never 
thought it was beautiful, as the other chil¬ 
dren did. 

She had got very near to the tent; she 
was such a slender little mite that she 
could slip easily and lightly through the 
crowd, while larger people were elbowing 
and pushing till they were red in the face,, 
all in vait). But the crowd was packed so- 
densely in front of the tent, at the princi¬ 
pal entrance, that she saw there was no¬ 
hope of her ever obtaining a glimpse inside 
if she stayed there; so she made her way 
around to the side of the show. Here a 
line of small boys was established, though, 
contrary to Johnny’s predictions, there 
were no “ chinks.” This was as hopeless- 
for her as the front. To be sure, some of 
the boys had succeeded in raising the can¬ 
vas, for about an inch, in one small space, 
and by lying flat on the grass, they were 
able to see inside; but it was evideut that 
they would by no means share their privi¬ 
leges with her, even for a moment’s glimpse, 
for they were quarrelling hotly about it 
among themselves, and pushed her roughly 
away when she stopped there for a moment, 
making fun of her patched and faded 
clothes, and her “yellow head,” that* 
“ looked like a house afire.” 

Poor little Dely! she was sensitive, and 
such things always made her heart ache, 
though she was so used to them. 

She hurried away, and did not pause 
again until she reached the back of the 
tent. There were a great many large tl^- 
ons there, belonging, evidently, to the cir¬ 
cus, and there were two or three men car¬ 
rying things from the wagons to the tent. 
There was a rope stretched across, and a 
placard above Dely’s head with “No per¬ 
son allowed inside this rope ” printed on It. 

But Dely did not see the placard, and eih'e 
slipped uiider the rope, and made her way 
to the narrow “ business entrance ” of the 
tent, bhe crept behind the shelter of a 
big box, and peeped into tlie tent; but, to 
her bitter disappointment, nothing was to 
be seen but a throng of men hurrying to 
and fro; one or two saddling rlchly-capari- 
soued horses, another blacking his face, 
and still another practising a vaulting feat. 
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^nnMi'^viffanlly 'Hieh'ihd the scenes.” 
My'#iOttld hiM llMd to see them at any 
Aiirfltte, Iraft Hbw^ when she had e'xpect- 
Il1b'fte‘<ha full glory of the interior, and 
plAa^'to'dftteh aglhnpee of Mademoiselle 

2 MS, It Wlu so disappointing that she 
'tehtoly Imp back the tears. 
Biit'id&dlanly a door leading frdm that 
rteb lntb the audience-room was opened. 
It Uli‘<hi]7 long enough for one of the men 
flfIMithtoQgh on honeback, but in that 
iltellliUtfal moment Dely caught sight of 
Sldiiiifbiaella Coryphee, in a blue gauze 
dMhii^liai^ed with silver stars, standing 
Sh'tlillob, on one foot, on the back of a 
luftle fmit’ toabed absolutely flying! 

Dalyll^ibng up, clasped her hands, and 
ddSd ” 0 rO'P’ breathlessly, too enraptured 
mbO bbiibelbtiii that she was attracting at- 
tiMOUnto hobelf. 

dba'bf fhe men who were carrying things 
from tha wigoiis called out to her: 

-“Haia» yon little baggage! how came 
you haia f Don’t you know that nobody is 
■nowad Inside the rope ? Can’t you read ? 
Ton had better take yourself off quicker 
than you eame In, or it will be the worse 
teyoaP’ 

Poor Dely, veiy much frightened, was 
■*—vrl^out waiting for a second bid- 
a man who was smoking beside 
fraddor, pot his head out. It was a rosy, 
fmd-hlimored Patch face, and he surveyed 
Uy with a nassurlng smile. 

"Tatfor Till you shpeak so harsh to ze 
ImloBOidonP” he said to the man. **She 
thill Mt hdf come to do harm. How haf 
]in waM hare, main shild, und vas is it 
mtyiMi want P’ 

■f edme outside by this time, and 
hto fhea and tone were so kind, he 
ao singular an appearance that 
heart beat quick with fear. He was 
leifa and stont, and covered from 
lofloot with a sort of armor of green, 
scales all over it, that made 
hioir Him sn immense serpent 1 

a instant Dely was undecided 
aha had batter fly for her life, or 
id reply to tha kind voice that came 
Iho hoiTible snakeskin. 

many twinkle in the blue eyes 

a 

IdMaftkiiow that it was any harm to 
1 wanted to go to tiie circus, 
t; and 1 thought perhaps I 
lioa Iha lady that' dances If 1 stayed 


here. And I did see her on horseback for 
just a minute! O, wasn’t It beautiful!” 

And Dely clasped her hands in rapture 
again, forgetting her fear in the recollec¬ 
tion of that blissful sight. 

The big snaky-man laughed, good-na¬ 
turedly. 

“Did you like it so mooch, mein shild? 
And vy could you not come to ze circus?’’ 

“Mrs. Hobinson took my money. She 
keeps the poorhouse. She isn’t my mother, 
though I am called Dely Robinson, because 
I haven’t any other name. I’m town’s 
poor.” 

Dely could not think afterwards how slie 
happened to be so confidential with a man 
who looked so dreadfully like a snake; biit 
his face and voice were so pleasant and 
kindly that they made her trust him. 

He evidently did not quite understand 
the last clause of her explanation. It was 
so common a thing to Dely to bo called 
town’s poor, that she did not for a moment 
think that there could be anybody in the 
world who did not know what it meant. 

“ Ze town’s poor? I do not know if zat 
is worse or better zan any ozzer poor; but 
it is true zat it is not goot to be any poor at 
all! And you haf want to see ze circus? 
Zat is too bad. Come with me, mein shild, 
and I shall show him to youT* 

He took Dely’s hand—she did not shrink 
from him now, though he was so like a 
snake—and drew her into the tent, throtigh 
the room where the men were preparing to 
go into the ring, and out, by a side door, 
into the audience-room. 

For a moment Dely was So bewildered 
and dazzled that she saw nothing but a vast 
sea of faces, which seemed to be all turned 
towards her; and indeed most of thefu 
were, for her conductor’s glittering mail 
attracted instant attention, and, looking at 
him, everybody looked next at his coih- 
panion. 

He brought a stool and placed it very 
near the ring for Dely. There was not a 
better seat in the house, and very soon Dely 
forgot her shyness, and everything else but 
the marvellous performances going on 
within the ring. She saw all the wonders: 
the beautiful trained ponies, the tall giraffe, 
who bowed and nodded at everybody in the 
most friendly manner; the funny clowns, 
the gymnasts, who performed feats that 
made her hold her breath; Mademoiselle 
Titauia, who climbed up a' lad.der ntfd 
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perched herself jauntily on the Fat Lady’s 
shoulder—O such a mountain of a Fat 
Lady I—and the great elephant, who 
marched so solemnly around, as If he were 
keeping time to the music; and made Bely 
think of a verse which she and Johnny had 
seen in a piece of an old newspaper that 
had found its way to the poorhouse, and 
which had added a great deal to their de¬ 
sire to go to the circus: 

** The elephant now goes round, goes round, 

The band begins to play; 

The litUo boys under the monkey’s cage 
Had better get out of the way I” 

And there was a monkey’s cage, sure 
enough, and a monkey who rode on the 
elephant’s back, and fired a pistol now and 
then that made Bely jump. 

But most wonderful of all was it when 
her friend the big rosy-faced Butchman 
came in, and turned out to be no less a per¬ 
sonage than the Great Egyptian Snake- 
Swallower! His feats Bely did not enjoy 
very much. She was so terrified that she 
felt sick and faint when the great, horrible, 
wriggling snakes were brought in—a whole 
cageful—and when her friend put his hand 
in and calmly drew out one of the largest, 
she shut her eyes instinctively! But she 
opened them just in time to see the wrig¬ 
gling tail of the serpent protruding from 
his mouth 1 Bely did not scream, but it 
was all she could do to help it, and she 
wished heartily that he would not do it 
again. But he did do it several times, and 
he tied them around his waist, and around 
his arms, and caressed them, and talked to 
them as if they were babies; and they 
seemed so harmless that Bely gradually 
recovered her courage. Still, she was very 
glad when ho retired—in the midst of the 
frantic cheering and clapping of the audi¬ 
ence—and Mademoiselle Coryphee appear¬ 
ed again. For, after all, Mademoiselle 
Coryphee’s dancing and riding were the 
most beautiful and delightful things in the 
whole performance to Bely. If Johnny 
could only see her! It seemed to Bely 
that she should be perfectly happy if only 
Johnny were there too. She treasured up 
every minutest detail of the performance 
to relate to him; that would be a little 
comfort to him, though it was not like see¬ 
ing them. 

But it came to an end at last, and much 
too soon, as, alas! all pleasant things do. 
The proprietor—a greater man than the 


president in the eyes of most of the small 
boys present—appeared, and announced 
that, owing to previous engagements, he 
was unable to give another entertainment 
in Still River, but this Unparalleled, Un¬ 
precedented and Inimitable Show, The 
Greatest Wonder of the Age, which had 
appeared before all the Crowned Heads of 
Europe (which was quoted from the hand¬ 
bills, and, Bely thought, had much finer 
words in it than any that the schoolmaster 
knew), would appear on the next day in 
the adjacent town of Ornesville; and he 
hoped to see there all his present ** au- 
jence,” and as many more as could appre¬ 
ciate liis earnest effoi'ts for the moral and 
intellectual enlightenment of the people. 

And then he bowed very low, with his 
hand upon his heart, and the audience ap¬ 
plauded, and the band began to play Sweet 
Home; and Bely saw, with a great sinking 
of the heart, that it was all over. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ O YOU little wretch I You little viper I 
This beats all the rest of your performances 
put together I You bold, barefaced little 
imp, how did you dare ? A cornin’ in with 
the Snake-Man, jest like one of the per¬ 
formers themselves, in the face of the 
whole congregation I And when I told you 
partikilar to stay to home I Just wait till ] 
get you there, miss, and see if you don‘ 
ketch it!” 

Poor Bely! how soon her joy wai 
changed to bitterness! In all the tiin< 
that she had spent in the circus tent n< 
thought of Mrs, Robinson had crossed he 
mind. She had been so carried away b; 
excitement and delight that she quite foi 
got the probability of her being seen by he 
harsh mistress. 

She tried to make her exit out of the ten 
by the way in which she had come it 
dreading to mingle with the great crow 
that tilled the tent; but her friend was nn 
where to be seen. She did not think it 3 
all strange that he should not be visibL 
just after going through with such peril 
and it even occurred to her to fear that ot 
of the big snakes had avenged their wrong 
and swallowed him; but the proprietor o 
derod her back, and told her to go out t 
the proper way. 

And while she was in the midst of t] 
crowd, Mrs. Robinson’s strong hand lij 
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Mb laid upon her, Mn. Boblnson, In a re- 
"MiHhly violent passion, even for her, 
Mr threatening her with direful peoal- 
ttai; and Dely knew that they were no idle 

OEreala. 

Onee inside the house, she shook Dely 
lAd'hoiaed her. ears, after her usual vigor- 
etf fuhlon, and then marched her up 
alilfa to her room, a wretched little den 

ofir the woodshed. 

**There do yon stoy, miss, and don’t let 
■e hear a sound from you I You wont 
same ont for a good week, I can promise 
yon, and nothing but bread and water shall 
yonhaTe to eat I And before I go to bed 
tMightmi come and ’tend to you. Til 
ihe yon a whipping such as you neyer had 
before, and such as you’ll remember, I’ll 
wanant I Pd give It to you this blessed 
■lihite—goodness knows 1 feel just like 
bieekln* eyeiyboneln your miserable little 
body, a dlagricln’ me before the whole 
town I—hut there’s company come, and I’ve 
get to go down stairs. But you just wait 
till nine o’clock, my fine yonng lady!” 

Dely threw herself on her miserable 111- 
fli bed In a paroxysm of woe. She had 
dhimh and trembled under Mrs. Bobin- 
loa^s strong arm too often not to know 
Just how mneh her threats meant. She 
Ml as If aha could not endure it again and 
llva. Was there no one in the whole wide 
world, to pity and rescue her? She bad 
biaid that there was a Clod, who was kind 
ad loving to all his creatures; but If it 
wae trae, how could he leave he]>—a help- 
Isas little girl, whom he had made—to 


Altar she had lain there an hour, in ylo- 
lat hopeless weeping, Dely heard John- 
^l»r voice softly calling her own. She 
boaw at onee from whence the voice came. 
Jshnny had climbed up on the high pile of 
i In the shed. Just beneath, and put his 
Ih np to a big crack in the rough un¬ 
ited door of her room. He had often 
I it before when she was Imprisoned 
e, not daring to go to her door, lest 
. Boblnson, or “Lucindy,” who had 
Mmllously quick ears, should hear him. 

' * flhe sprang np and ran to the comer 
Whasi the crack was. Johnny’s voice al- 
W^a brought a thrill of hope to her. 
Baialy she had one friend. 

**1 am so Boriy that 1 advised yon to go, 
rl 1 told her 1 did, and that it was all 
Unit Don’t teal bad, Dely I There’s 


company here, a man that I guess is some 
relation to them, from New York, and she 
is as sweet and smiling as she can be. 1 
guess she has got all over her mad fit.” 

Dely had no hope of that. She was too 
well acquainted with Mrs. Boblnson to 
cherish any such delusion. 

I tried to get something from the table 
for your supper, but she watched me as a 
cat watches a mouse, and 1 knew it would 
be the worse for you if she caqght me tak¬ 
ing anything. But I went down in the 
meadow and picked you some strawberries. 
They will keep you from being faint. If 
you can pull up the end of this board a lit¬ 
tle more, I can give them to you.” 

And with Dely’s help he succeeded in 
getting the little tin dipper, full of straw¬ 
berries, into her hands. 

It was only just in time. Mrs. Bobln- 
son’s shrill voice was heard calling him, 
and with an encouraging Keep up a good 
heart, Dely, and don’t cry!” he scrambled 
down from the woodpile. 

After he had gone Dely felt sorry, for a 
moment, that she had not told him of her 
threatened punishment. But the next mo¬ 
ment she was glad that she had not, for ho 
would have tried to help her, and would 
only have drawn down Mrs. Bobinsou’s 
wrath upon his head also, as he had often 
done before. 

She tried to eat the strawberries, because 
Johnny would want her to, but it was of 
no use. She curled down in a heap beside 
the one low window, and waited for Mrs. 
Bobinson’s well-known footstep. 

She heard the kitchen clock strike eight. 
She would have still an hour’s respite. 

Suddenly, looking out of the window, 
into the yard below, she saw something 
that chilled her very blood, and made her 
feel as if she were in a horrible nightmare. 

It was a face, peering up at her through 
the dim twilight—a face that had haunted 
her dreams, and terrified her in her waking 
memories, ever since she could remember; 
the horrible wicked face of the man who 
had brought her to Still Biver Poor-Farm! 

It was no dream, no fancy, as she tried 
to think. It was a vision of him that had 
haunted her, but this was his real presence. 
He was far more terrible to her than Mrs. 
Boblnson was. He had been more cniel 
to her. She knew that, though she remem¬ 
bered so vaguely the journey that she had 
taken with him. He seemed to her like 
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something supernatural. Surely an ordi¬ 
nary liesh-and-blood man could not have 
so wicked a face as that I Might he not be 
the devil that she had heard Elder Plum¬ 
my: preach about? And was she really so 
ba4 as Mrs. Robinson said ? and was that 
why he had come in pursuit of her? 

These thoughts ran swiftly through the 
child’s mind, as she shrunk back, white 
and trembling, from the window. 

Had he seen her? She could not tell, 
bujL she thought, by the sort of triumphant 
leer on his face, that he had. But he 
walked away directly. Mr. Robinson was 
with him, and they seemed to be talking 
very earnestly together. 

In her wild terror, Dely thought^of only 
one thing—how she should escape. It did 
not matter where she went, she thought. 
Bfi^ttei* starve to death in the woods, 
thfui to fall into the clutches of that dread- 
fu).manl 

The window was low; she could jump 
out of it, she thought, safely. If it killed 
her, would it not be the best thing that 
cou^d happen to her ? But she must wait 
uQtil it was darker—until Mr. Robinson 
and the man would be sure to have gone 
intQ the house. 

But she waited in an agony of suspense 
and terror. What if he should come up 
there ? Every slight noise she fancied was 
Ills footstep. 

it grew dark so slowly 1 Every moment 
sniped an hour. But at last the fence 
t^t skirted the road looked only a vague 
line. Two or three stars appeared in the 
sl^f The hush of night settled upon every¬ 
thing. Dely wrapped up her one treasure, 
a little white dress, daintily embroidered, 
an^d marked “Adele,” which she had worn 
to the poor-farm, and which Mrs. Robin¬ 
son, with unusual liberality, had allowed 
hei: to keep in her room—pending its trans¬ 
formation into nightcaps for herself, which 
she was always threatening—and put it in 
her pocket. Then she let herself out of 
tlxe window, clung to the sash for a mo¬ 
ment in fear, and then dropped to the 
ground, alighting perfectly unharmed, 
thanks to her lightness and agility. 

Crouching low, lest she should be seen, 
she crept around the corner of the house 
and into the road. Once there, fear lent 


her wings. She heard the clock strike 
nine, and knew that Mrs. Robinson would 
not delay her promised visit to her room^ 
and her escape would be discovered. 

Tirelessly she flew on, under the friendly 
cover of the darkness. She thought she 
must be miles away, when at last she sank 
down by the roadside for a moment’s rest. 
She crouched behind a tree, lest some one 
should come near, and listened intently for 
any sound of pursuing footsteps. 

But there was nothing to be heard but 
the wind rustling the leaves, and now and 
then an owl’s hoot, that made her heart 
jump, though she was so familiar with the 
sound. 

She began, gradually, to take courage. 
She was so far from them, and it was dark I 
how could they find her? Still, she delib¬ 
erated whether it would not be better for 
her to turn into the woods, than to go 
along so openly in the highway; but the 
woods looked so dark and dreary, they were 
so full of noises of rustling leaves, and 
creaking boughs, and strange birds’ note^, 
that she shrank from them. There might 
be wild beasts there, too; who knew ? 

While she was trying to decide what to 
do a sudden new sound fell upon her ear* 
It was a voice—a heavy, gruff man’s voice, 
rolling out what seemed to be a very joUj 
song. There was a queer outlandish tone 
in the voice. 

Dely’s first thrill of terror was followed 
by a wild hope. The voice sounded like 
her friend the Snake Swallower’s I O, if it 
should prove to be he I She would tell him 
all her sorrows, and he would surely, be¬ 
friend her, he was so good and kind. 

The owner of the voice, whoever he 
might be, seemed to be coming in an oppo- 
posite direction from Still River. 

Dely ran out into the road, and waited 
breathlessly. Yes, it was he I The voice 
was unmistakable, now that it was so near; 
she could even see the outlines of the big 
burly figure through the darkness. 

She opened her lips to call to him, when 
she was seized roughly from behind, and, 
turning, with a cry of terror, Dely saw the 
fiendlike face of the pursuer she dreaded 
mostl 

[to be continued.] 
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A SWEET REVENGE. 
by' mss CAmLLA WILLIAN. 


OaCB upon a time there was a very rich 
old man, and he died, and, of course, left 
Utzlehet behind him. He had no children 
ef his own, bat he had nieces and nephews 
and the question was, which of them was 
to have the old uncle’s money, or if they 
wim to share it among them. 

'A few years before, there would have 
been no doubt on the subject in anybody’s 
idnd; for then old Mr. Aiden had living 
with Um his youngest sister, with her little 
dan^ter, and everybody knew that he was 
lo^ of them, and would give them all his 
fR^erty when he died. He had said so 
many a time. But afterwards he got angry 
dibi them, and turned them out of the 
hsnss. The reason was this; Mrs. Bond 
sad Sffie, those were the names of the sis- 
lir and ntooe of Mr. Aiden, had disagreed 
with hhn about something, and neither of 
lbs three wpuid give up. The trouble was 
l&at XAe wimted to marry an honest young 
aim whom Ae had long loved, and her 
rnodier wanted her to ; but her uncle want- 
Alber to marry a rich man old enough to 
In her father. The end of the matter was 
dielEffle married her young man, and the 
1B& tamed her and her motlier away, and 
hide them never come near him again. 
^¥hey were very unhappy about it, not so 
miieh for the money, for they believed that 
l|tr. Gl^, X^*s husband, would be able to . 
siqpoit them, but because they loved Mr. 
Aiden in spite of his harshness, and they 
kninr that he would miss them very much, 
de would find people enough who would be 
good to him for the sake of his money, but 
is one would have patience with his whims, 
sad eare for him for his own sake. 

But not a word would he hear from them. 
Their letters he returned unopened, and 
lad when they went to see him, he slammed 
4ia door in their faces. Then he sent for 
aaephew to come and live with him. 

This nephew, Thomas Aiden, the uncle 
had never liked, nor had any one else liked 
He was called a hard selfish young 
■an, and not so young either; for at that 
ttaM he was thirty-five years old. When 
he wee a boy, his uncle would not allow him 
la the honss; but now he seemed to have 



improved in temper and manners. O! how 
kind and obliging he was! How fond of 
his dear old uncle I How pious and good to 
everybody I Never was there so remarkable 
a change in anybody as in Mr. Thomas 
Aiden. 

But for all that, any one could see that 
the old uncle did not take a fancy to him, 
that he disliked him indeed. When Thomas 
made any of his affectionate inquiries after 
his uucle’s health, all he got iii reply was a 
grunt, and when he used to talk fine, his 
uncle always laughed, and make some 
mocking speech. But for all that, it was 
known that Mr. Aiden had made his will 
in favor of Thomas, and when he died, the 
nephew took possession of everything. 

Meantime, Mrs. Bond and her daughter 
had not prospered. Mr. Clay bad died and 
left his wife with two children to support, 
and no money to help them. They wrote 
once to Mr. Aiden, entreating for help, tell¬ 
ing him how hard they had to work, and 
what misery they suffered, but no answer 
came. And soon they heard he was dead. 

Then, indeed, there was a dark prospect 
for them. They had always hoped that he 
would relent and take them back, or at 
least give them enough to save them from 
starvation; but that last hope was gone. 
Still they worked on, getting a little money 
for a good deal of work, and suffering any¬ 
thing rather than beg. And so four years 
passed, and they had gone from bad to 
worse, and a day came when they must beg 
or die. Mrs. Clay was sick, unable to get 
up out of her poor bed, where, indeed, she 
was half frozen in the cold November 
weather, and they had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours. Mrs. Bond put on an 
old hood and shawl, and prepared to go out. 
She was to take the children with her, 
partly because their mother could not take 
care of them, partly in the hope that people 
might pity them if they did not pity her. 
It was indeed pitiful to see either of them, 
for they were as thin as skeletons, had hol¬ 
low hungry eyes, and were clothed in rags. 
But, theu, people in cities get accustomed 
to sights of misery, and one may be very 
pitiful, yet not attract pity. 
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Just as Mrs. Bond was going out, a woman 
came up the stairs toward their attic, a very 
poor-looking woman, too, almost as miser¬ 
able as herself. It was a former servant of 
Mr. Alden’s, one who had lived with him 
when bis sister and her child were there 
and when he died, but who had since been 
unfortunate. She had married a drunkard, 
and was as poor as poor could be. They 
sat down and cried together, and told their 
troubles, and then Mrs. Brian told a story 
that surprised the others. Mr. Alden had 
never received their letter telling him of 
their poverty, she said. Mr. Thomas had 
not given it to him, but had torn it up. She 
herself found it in his chamber in the waste¬ 
basket. But just as Mr. Alden was about 
to die, he heard, and told his nephew to 
send for them, and \yas always calling for 
them while he lived. Thomas kept telling 
him that they were coming soon, and that 
he had sent for them. 

'^And 1 think he made another will, 
ma’am,” Mrs. Brian said. **Forhe and 
his lawyer wrote something, and Jack the 
gardener, and John the coachman, wit¬ 
nessed it. But when he died, there was 
nothing to be seen of it, and so they all kept 
quiet. I heard the lawyersay to Mr. Thomas 
that the old man had probably destroyed it.” 

This story set Mrs. Bond all of a tremble. 
Her brother had wanted to see her and 
Effie, and Thomas had kept them away. 
Of course they would have been provided 
for, and perhaps they were provided for, if 
only they could find that last will. But 
what could she, a poor starving woman, do ? 
Who would listen to her? What lawyer 
would undertake her case? 

She got up and staggered dizzily out into 
the street, with little Efiie in her arms, and 
poor ragged Willie clinging to her shawl. 
They walked and they begged, and no one 
gave to them. Ladies in rich clothes, and 
gentlemen who looked as if they owned tens 
of thousands passed by them, but no one 
heeded the thin outstretched hand, or the 
haggard faces of the starving children. 

“ Can 1 go back empty-handed ?” thought 
Mrs. Bond, desperately, as the hours passed, 
and it came toward evening. “ Can I go 
back and see my daughter and her children 
starve to death ?*’ 

She was standing in the middle of a 
broad crossing, hesitating whether to goon 
or back, when a very nicely dressed gentle¬ 
man passed her. His coat and hat shone 


like satin, he carried a silk ivory-handled 
umbrella in his hand, and a pretty brown 
and white spaniel trotted along by his side. 

As this man passed her, Mrs. Bond recog¬ 
nized him, and the sight made the blood 
start in her chilled veins. “ Thomas Alden, 

I am starving, I, and Effie, and her chil¬ 
dren ?” she cried out. 

He turned a startled face, and stared at 
her a moment before he could believe that 
this ragged and haggard wretch was hia 
aunt whom he had last seen a lady. 

“ Give me money to buy food I” she cried, 
holding out her hand. It is my right. 
He never meant me to starve, and yoa 
know it.” 

Mr. Alden glanced hastily about to see if 
any one had heard her, but no one was 
near. “ You are an insolent impostor I” he 
said, angrily. “ Say another word to me, 
and I will call a policeman I” 

** Give me money, for pity’s sake I” she 
plead in a lower voice. “ I will never claim 
you as a relative. 1 will never tell any¬ 
thing. But give me money to keep us from 
starving I” 

He raised his umbrella as if to strike her» 
“ I will never give you a cent. Go and ask 
the city’s help. You are nothing to me. 
Out of the way, I say!” 

Her hand dropped, she said no more, only 
stood there looking after him till he was 
out of sight. Then she turned and stag¬ 
gered homeward. Slowly, step after step, 
with the crying children clinging to her,, 
she tottered homeward, thinking every 
moment that she must fall. 

“ O God I Let me only reach Effie, and 
then we will all lie down and die together,’^ 
she said with a groan. 

She reached the stairs, and climbed 
wearily, trying to hush the children, and 
when she had climbed to the attic and got 
the door open, she fell into the room, in¬ 
stead of walking in. But before she fell,, 
she saw something that made her think that 
she was losing her mind. There sat Effie 
up in bed, with her face flushed joyfully ; 
there beside the bed was a table set out 
with food, and a man and a woman stood 
near. 

When she came out of her faint, she 
heard Effie saying, “ Courage, mother dear I 
our troubles are over. The will is found I 
Mrs. Brian has found itl We are rich now.” 

Sure enough 1 Mrs. Brian, finding her¬ 
self very much stirred up by the condition 
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€f her old miatreesi had gone that very day 
to the house where Mr. Alden had died. It 
had been let with all the furniture in it. 
She told the lady what she wanted, and 
the two went to the room where Mrs. Bond’s 
brother had died. There they found the 
will pushed throngh a slit in the mattress, 
and the will left all of Mr. Alden’s fortune 
to his sister and her daughter. 

A lawyer had been called on immediate- 
Ijf and the witnesses found, and there re- 
sudned only to take possession of their 
property. 

But what was the sweet revenge ? It was 


this: When Thomas Alden heard what 
had happened, he* llew into such a passion 
that he brought on an attack of apoplexy; 
and there he was, a poor and helpless man, 
with not a friend in the world. Some would 
have left him so, but not Mrs. Bond and 
£ffie. They took him home, and took care 
of him as long as he lived. If he had been 
their best friend, they could not have been 
more kind and generous to him. 

Nor did they forget Mrs. Brian, you may 
be sure. She never again knew what 
want is. 


A WHOLE DAY TO DO NOTHING. 


Ir 1 could have a whole day to do noth¬ 
ing—no work, and no lessons, only play all 
day—I should be happy,” said little Bessie. 

“To-day shall be yours,” said her mother. 
“ You may play as much as you please; and 
1 will not give you any work, no matter 
how much you may want It.” 

Bessie laughed at the Idea of wishing for 
work, and ran out to play. She was swing¬ 
ing on the gate when the children passed 
to school; and they envied her for having 
no lessons. When they were gone, she 
climbed into the cherry tree, and picked a 
lapful for pies; but when she carried them 
in, her mother said: 

“That is work, Bessie. Don’t you re¬ 
member yon died yesterday because I 
wished you to pick cherries for the pudding ? 
Yon may take them away. No work to-day, 
you know.” And the little girl went away 
xalher out of humor. She got her doll, and 
played with it a while, but was soon tired. 
She tried all her toys; but they didn’t seem 
to ^ease her any better. She came back 
and watched her mother, who was shelling 
peas. 

“ Mayn’t I help you, mother ?” she asked. 

“No, Bessie ; this isn’t play.” 


Bessie went into the garden again, and 
leaned over the fence, watching the ducks 
and geese in the pond. Soon she beard her 
mother setting the table for dinner. Bessie 
was quite cheerful during the meal; but 
when it was over, and her father away, she 
said wearily: 

“ Mother, you don’t know how tired I am 
of doing nothing. If you would only let 
me wind your coUon, or put your workbox 
in order, or even sew at that tiresome patch- 
work, 1 would be so glad I” 

** I can’t, little daughter, because 1 said I 
would not give you any work to-day. But 
you may find some for yourself, if you can.” 

So Bessie hunted up a pile of old stock¬ 
ings, and began to mend them; for she 
could darn very neatly. Her face grew 
brighter; and she presently said: 

“Mother, why do people get tired of 
play?” 

. “ Because God did not mean us to be idle. 
His command is, ^Six days shalt thou 
labor.’ He has given all of us work to do, 
and has made us so that unless we do just 
the very work that he gives us we can’t be 
happy, lie has very hard work who has 
nothing to do.” 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 

We ere constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of Ballou’s Magazii^e 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
ef January, 1878, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Thomss <& Talbot, 3fi Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Send all communications for this De¬ 
partment to Edwin K. Bbigqs, West 
Bethel, Oxford County^ Maine. 

Answers to December Puzzles. 

94. Caper, crape. 95. Severn. 96. Hum¬ 
ber. 97. Trent. 98. Ouse. 99. Boyne. 
100. Tyne. 101. Grass. 

102. H i s p a n i A 103. O 


Idea 

L 

ADD 

Son 

G 

ADORN 

T i m 

E 

ODOROUS 

O r 

B 

D R OWN 

R 0 a 

R 

NUN 

Y e 

A 

S 

104. Soap and 

water. 

105. Circurafora- 


nean. 100. Delphinium. 107. Burin, 
burn. 108. Cabin, Cain. 109. Browse, 


bowse. 110. Bourn, born. 

15.— Riddle. 

I float upon the water, 

I’m thrown upon the sand, 

I’m buried in the ground, 

I stand upon the land. 

I was made in the beginning, 

Long years before the flood; 

Alive, I grow in stature, 

And yet I have no blood. 

Often I live in darkness, 

Often I give great light. 

Now, if you can’t guess what I am, 
You are not very bright. 

Eliza H. Mobton. 

16. — Double Acrostic. 

The priraals give the name of a male, and 
the finals the name of a female; 

An animal; old ropes untwisted; acoun- 
try of Europe; to mark out; ingenuous; a 
girl’s name. Italian Boy. 

17. — Diamond Puzzle. 

In pain and pleasure; To injure; Soils 
with mud; A seeming impossibility; A 
military word; A relative; Useful in ex¬ 
tremity. Cybil Deane. 

Transformations. 

18. Change a i)eculiar bird into some¬ 
thing that can only be found in shells. 

19. Change a kind of antelope into what 
we are apt to do when hurt. 


20. Change a water courae into the low¬ 
est possible point. 

21. Change a drink into a zoological 
family. 

22. Change a graver’s tool into an ani¬ 
mal. “Beau K.’* 

23.— Numerical Enigma. 

1 am composed of twelve letters. 

My 7, 8, 6, is a shelter. 

My 2, 1, 10, 4, is a passage. 

My 3, 11, 9, 6, is a laceration. 

My 12, 5, 10, is an animal. 

My whole is a great hunter. 

Lewis W. Beaubien. 

DeccqMaiions. 

24. Behead a situation, and leave to fast¬ 
en ; again, and leave the name of a card. 

25. Behead an animal, and leave a grain; 
again, and leave a preposition. 

J. H., & M. A. G. 

• 2^.—QrosS‘Word Enigma. 

The first is in rise, but not in fall; 

The second is in house, but not in hall; 
The third is in cape, but not in shawl; 
The fourth is in cry, but not in bawl; 
The fifth is in fall, but not in rise; 

The sixth is in great, but not in size; 

The seventh is in move, but not in stir; 
The eighth is in she, but not in her; 

The whole was a Greek philosopher. 

Ruthven. 

Curtailments. 

27. Curtail a view, and leave to mourn. 

28. A girl’s name, and leave to injure; 
again, and leave a relative. 

Cybil Deank. 

Hidden Geographical Names. 

29. Even ice is now sold in hot weather. 

30. The barque became unmanageable. 

31. Mr. Russ 1 am sure cannot see. 

32. Erastus, can you reatl this? 

Italian Boy. 

33.— Enigma. 

My whole is a robe worn by Inquisitors. 
My 4, 9, 2, 8, 1, are smal 1 vessels; my 3, 
7, 6, 5, is more than three. 

“Beau K.” 

Answers in Two Months. 
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OUEIOUS MATTEES. 


Tm Doe-BxAmD Moivkby.—A full- 
grown •Redman of the dog-headed monkey 
from Abyeainla has been presented to the 
Vnaeum of the University of Geneva. 
This Abyssinian monkey is characterized 
by the long hair on its cheeks and the 
greater part of its body. It was held in 
veneration by the ancient Egyptians, and 
enjoyed a certain celebrity from the rank 
that it occupied in their cosmogony. 
Its figure is engraved upon the monu¬ 
ments of ancient Egypt, and there have 
been found mammies of the animal well 
preserved. According to Ehrenberg, this 
monkey served as the emblem for the arts 
and science music and astronomy, and es¬ 
pecially. of speech and hieroglyphics, or 
letters, over which he was supposed to 
pneside. It is for this that the Abyssinians 
new call it toto. Horapollon reports that 
this monkey was consulted in the temples; 
a tablet, reed and ink, presented by a priest, 
were uaad as teats to ascertain if the par¬ 
ticular animal belonged to the race that 
knew how to write. This representative of 
Thoth also symbolized the judgment of 
souls; and upon one of the temples of 
PhUm there is. one represented with a bal¬ 
ance in hand weighing the actions of men. 
Ig other places it i^ represented writing 
with a reed, ijhrenberg also supposes that 
lt,ia this locks of this monkey that have 
served an the. model for the perukes figured 
upQn the hegds, of different divinities in 
fl|C Itgyptfan mythology. 

A Wonderful FL 0 WBB.^One of the 
most escquisite wonders of the sea is the 
Opelet, a flower resembling very much the 
German China Aster. It has the appear¬ 
ance of a large doable aster, with a quan¬ 
tity of petals of a light green color, glossy 
u silk, each petal tipped with rose-color. 
Ihese lovely petals are never still, but 
wave about in the water, while the flower 
clings to the rock. So innocent and lovely- 
looking, no one could suspect it of eating 
mjthlug; certainly if it did, only a bit of 
lalnbow.or a drop of dew. But those beau- 
tttol waving petals have other and more 
material work to do—to provide food for a 


large mouth, which is cunningly hid deep 
down among them. They do their duty 
famously, for as soon as a silly little fish 
comes in contact with those rosy tips, he is 
struck with a poison fatal and quick as 
lightning. He dies instantly, and the 
beautiful arms wrap themselves about him 
and drag him into the greedy mouth. Then 
those lovely petals unclose and float inno¬ 
cently on the water, just like our water- 
lily. This flower was long ago talked of, 
but its existence doubted until the last 
century. Now the Opelet is known to be a 
thing that really exists. 


The Lion in ms Old AGS.—When a 
young lion reaches the age of two years he 
is able to bring down a horse or an ox; and 
80 he continues to grow and increase in 
strength till he reaches his eighth year, 
when his talons, teeth and mane are per¬ 
fect, and he grows no more. For twenty 
years after he arrives at maturity his talons 
and fangs show no signs of decay, but 
after that he grows chubbish.’’ He is 
no longer .a match for the tremendous buf¬ 
falo ; be prowls around the cattle kraals, 
and snatches a lamb or kid, just as he did 
when he set out with his parents, nearly 
thirty years before. A woman or a child 
at night shares the same fate. His strength 
and sight now decline more and more, till 
the mighty lion grows lean and mangy, 
and crawls about from place to place, eat¬ 
ing any offal he'can pick up, and despising 
not even so > small an animal as the field 
mouse; and he starves and dies, or is fallen 
on and slaughtered by a few cowardly hye¬ 
nas, or is discovered, unable to move, be¬ 
neath a tree, and knocked on the bead by 
some wandering Kaffir. 


Invisible Wbitinq. —If it be necessary 
to use secrecy in the matter of correspon¬ 
dence, use rich new milk, with a clear quill, 
on white paper; it leaves no mark what¬ 
ever, and the writing may afterward be 
read by dusting over it pulverized char¬ 
coal, or any black powder, or the letters 
will appear in deep yellow by scorching 
the paper before a hot fire. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER 


PoBTSLADB Applb PuDDiNa.—Pare and 
core half a dozen good apples, and boil 
them in as little water as will cook them; 
rednce the fruit to a pulp, add the juice of 
one lemon, and about a quarter of its 
grated rind, and half a teaspoonfui of fresh 
powdered ginger. Kext, make a mixture 
of four well-beaten eggs with a quarter of 
a pound of butter, warmed to fluidity, and 
six ounces of bread-crumbs; moist sugar 
to taste—say four ounces—and a good dash 
of nutmeg. Lastly, blend all together, and 
pat into a dish which has been buttered, 
and spread over with bread-crumbs; then 
bake for one hour. To serve, turn out of 
the dish and dust with white sugar. 


Pastby fob Pies and Tabts.— Take 
three cups of sifted flour, one tablespoon* 
ful of white sugar, one tablespoonful of 
salt, one cup of lard, and one-half cup of 
cold water; stir with a spoon, and roll out 
for your pies. This is for three pies, and 
yon can enlarge it as you wish. Do not 
put your hands to it, nor roll it, only to 
spread it out thin, if you wish it short and 
crispy, and not flaky and tough. 


Pine-Apple Ice-Cbbam.— One quart of 
cream, or half cream and half rich milk; 
one and a quarter pound of pulverized su¬ 
gar-granulated will do—and a largo ripe 
pine-apple. Prepare the pine-apple as for 
table, cutting the slices somewhat thinner, 
however, and spread the sugar between the 
layers. Let this stand in a covered dish 
several hours. Then cut it up fine in the 
syrup and strain it. Stir it into the cream 
by degrees, and freeze at once. 

Lemon Pie. —Grated rind and juice of 
one lemon, beaten yolks of two eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one of melted 
butter. Bake in one crust; add a frosting 
made of the whites of two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar; bake three 
minutes. 


Raspbebby Lily. —Boil rice so that the 
kernels will be as distinct as possible; 
spread a spoonful upon a dessert-plate; 


cover it all but the edges with ripe rasp¬ 
berries; pour over it two spoonfuls of 
sweetened strawberry or raspberry juice; 
sprinkle over the whole some white sugar, 
and serve cold. 


SUNDBBLAND PUDDING.— One CUp of 
milk, one egg, one and a half cup flour. 
Stir well together, bake in cups about 
twenty minutes, and serve with sweet 
sauce. 


SuGABBD PoPCOBN.— This delights all 
children, and is within the reach of every 
one. One cup sugar (white); half cup 
water; boil till it taffies, then sprinkle in 
the popcorn, as much as the pan will hold. 
If nicely popped, this will sugar two 
quarts of corn. Stir well, so that it does 
not stick together; the grains ought to 
separate. 

To Wash Silk Handkebohieps.— 
Wash them in cold rain water with a little 
curd soap, then rinse them in rain water 
(cold), slightly colored with stone blue; 
wring well, and stretch them out on a mat¬ 
tress, tacking them out tightly. 

Toothache. —Nearly everybody has a 
cure for the toothache. Try this recipe: 
Take equal parts of pulverized alum and 
salt. Saturate a piece of cotton with harts¬ 
horn, cover with the mixture, and put in 
the tooth. Sometimes hartshorn alone 
will give relief. 


Red Ants.—A strong solution of cai> 
bolic acid and water poured into holes, 
kills all the ants it touches, and the sur¬ 
vivors immediately take themselves off. 

Hints fob the Kitchen.— Nothing is 
so good to polish smoothing-irons as sand¬ 
paper; it removes every bit of starch or 
roughness.—Corsets make the best stove- 
cloths, and cannot perhaps be put to a bet¬ 
ter purpose.—To keep dried beef and hams 
away from flies, pack them in dry salt. 
This is better than ashes, oats, sawdust, or 
anything of the kind. 
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FACTS AWD FANCIES. 


A lew months ago, a lady and her little 
niece were walking in one of the business 
streets in Boston. They had been walking 
Tery quietly for some time, when suddenly 
the aunt noticed that the little girl was eat¬ 
ing an apple. Taming to her abruptly she 
said, Why, Habel, where did you get that 
apple P* 

O, back there,” was the reply. 

Back where,” Inquired her aunt. 

“ O, back there on the wash bench where 
the lady keeps them,” said Mabel. 

Didn’t you know it was wicked to take 
the apple without paying for it ?” continued 
her aunt. 

The old lady don’t know I took it, she 
didn’t see me,” said the child. 

” Well,” said the aunt, ** didn’t you know 
that God saw you take the apple, if the 
woman did not?” 

Looking up into her aunt’s face with the 
most perfect innocence and trust, little 
Mabel replied, ” Yes, auntie, 1 knew that, 
but Qod knows I love apples.*' 

Mrs. Thompson, of Mohawk, New York, 
lorn chivalrous men. She wanted one for 
a son-in-law. She had some doubts about 
the young man who was engaged to her 
daughter, so she dressed in men’s clothes 
and picked a quarrel with him. The pro¬ 
spective son-in-law took off his coat Jammed 
the old lady’s hat down over her eyes, tore 
her collar off, broke her nose, and was about 
to make carpet-rags of her pantaloons, 
when he discovered that he was fighting a 
woman. Mrs. Thompson thinks he will do. 

A little fellow five or six years old who 
had been wearing undershirts much too 
raall for him, leas one day, after having 
kissn washed, put into a garment much too 
large as the others had been too small. 
Our six year old shrugged his shoulders, 
shook bimsell, walked around, and finally 
burnout, ”Ma, Ido feel awful lonesome 
in this shirt.” 

Becently two elderly Scotch maiden ladles 
of a believing, faithful and rather supersti¬ 
tions turn, being from the Heelands, were 
startled out of their senses owing to a rev¬ 


elation made to them by an old gentleman 
travelling in the same carriage, as to the 
history of an air-cushion which he carried 
on his lap with the utmost anxiety lest any 
one should touch it. “ That air cushion,” 
he said to his fellow-passengers, in a voice 
husky with emotion, contains the last 
breath of my dead wife. She expired in a 
fit immediately after blowing it out. I beg, 
ladies, that you will not meddle with it.” 

‘‘How much is yer stick candy?” in¬ 
quired a boy of a candy dealer, on Tuesday. 
“ Six sticks for five cents.” “ Six sticks 
fer five cents, eh ? Now lem’me see, six 
sticks fer five cents, five fer four cents, 
four fer three cents, three fer two cents, 
two fer one cent, one fer nothin’. I’ll take 
one;” and he walked out, leaving the candy 
man in a state of bewilderment, which 
lasted three days. 

At a late assize in Ireland, two men were 
condemned to be banged. On receiving 
their sentence, one of them addressed the 
judge, and said he had' two favors to ask 
of him. “What are they?” inquired his 
lordship. 

“ Plase your honor,” said Pat, “ will you 
let me hang this man before I am hanged 
myself ?” 

“What is the other request?” said the 
Judge. 

“ Why, plase your honor, will you let my 
wife hang me, for she will do it more ten¬ 
derly than the hangman—and then what 
she will receive for the job will help the 
poor crater to pay her rent.” 

At a fashionable dinner party the guests 
had just seated themselves at table, and 
were rapidly helping themselves to the oys¬ 
ters, plates containing a dozen of which had 
been placed between every two persons, 
when the hostess began to talk to the gen¬ 
tleman next to her of his sons, one of whom 
he had lost through accident. “ You still 
have six left, however,” she said, in a voice 
of condolence. “ Yes,” replied the gentle¬ 
man, with an exquisite smile, thinking that 
the oysters were referred to; “ but four be¬ 
long to my neighbor.” 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OP 

BALLOU^S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

The Beaty the Cheapesty and the most Interesting Publication of the liind 

in the World. 

AlO) 

THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 

Sioc Hctndsoriie Chromos Given to Subscribers* 

Rbmembbb to send the money to peep ay postage. It must be paid in advance. 


The publishers of Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine —^the cheapest and most inter¬ 
esting publication of the kind in the coun¬ 
try—-and The American Union— the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub¬ 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced In this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

StiNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OP THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OP MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre¬ 
miums ‘‘Morning Glories,” “ Lilies op 
THE Valley,” “ The Betrothed,” and 
** The Power of Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. Por this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunrise” and 


“Sunset” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, Id 
many colors, and are wonderful for thhlr 
beautiful and great originality. 

FBEUIUMS FOE BALLOU’S UAOAZmiL 

CLUBS I CLUBS I CLUBS I 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offier 
the following liberal termsFor a Club of 
FIVE copies of Ballou’s Magazine, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets tip 
the Club, and also the Chromos “SliN- 
ribe” or “Sunset” (which are eUtir^ly 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “ Morning Glories ” or 
“ Lilies of the Valley,” to each iffem- 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of Ballou’s MaOaiMb, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“Sunrise,” or “Sunset,” or “Morn¬ 
ing Glories,” or “ Lilies op the VAir 
LSY^” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre¬ 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for stN 
months. 
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A BrUUmit Announcement for ISYS, 


Sdtaub Subbobibxbb.—S ingle subscrip- 
tioiii 11.60 each (and ten cetits for postage), 
ctid elthOT of the Ghrotbos, Sttiteuse,” or 
"Stnran/’ or ‘^MoBNura Globies,” or 
'^LlLra OF THE Yaixey,” as the sub- 
•erlbei may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chiomo you want in your letter. 

BiUiOVB KAGAZniB AlID TBE AMERZ- 
OAH imzoxT. 

Ballou’s Magazine and The Ameri¬ 
can Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos ** Sunbibb ” and Sunset,” 
er “ Mobning Globibs ” and ** Lilies of 
TH i Yallbt.” Or Ballou’s and The 
Union for $8.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for Ballou’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
lAOOwe will send The American Union 
and Ballou’s BIagazinb and all four of 
Uie Chromos, ** Sunbibb” and Sunset” 
And *'Lileeb of thb Yalley” and 
’’MoNning Globibb,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ Thb Power 
OF Mubio” or ** Thb Bbtbotheu.” 


nBoDiB n» TSB avb&ioak moir. 

StdOLB BuBBOBipnoNS.— -We will send 
fndil Ajoebigan Union for one year for 
il^ and also gi ve every subscriber the two 
Ghroih6a **8unbxsb” and Sunset/’ 
’’Iauxb of tbm Yallot ” and ** Mobn- 
m Olobieb,” or either ** The Power of 
Muno” or ** ThbBbtbothbd,” just which 
the sattaMber may prefer, and fifteen ce^ts 
addittddal for postage, or eight cents for 
dziunifliB. 

4hb la a splendid offer, and should be 
Iskan advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homey with beautiful 

picunes. 

odni ns va utmoAs umw. 

Ihr $16.00 we will send six copies of 
Tn ilhCDSOAN U^N for one year, and a 
Bi^AOu’s Magazerb to the per- 
flhlKo'ieti up the Olab, and also to each 
mUmt of ffie GTdb the Ohibmoa “Sun¬ 


rise ” and “ Sunset,” or “ The Betroth¬ 
ed,” or “ The Power of Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “ Scnrise ” 
and “ Sunset ” will be sent, if preferred. 

Important Notice. —Be sure and send 
money by a post-office .order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE Public. —Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 

A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB¬ 
ERS.—let all heed IT. 

23^ By a new law of Congress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’s Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber ftoo cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an¬ 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under¬ 
stood and acted on, as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is rffunded to us. 

The Postage on The American 
Union will be, as hear as we can calculate. 
Fifteen Cents, a saving of/{ve cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important informatien when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Be earful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name qf the getter- 
uptff the ctub. 

Address THOMES A TALBOT, 
'863roiiifidkl Sifeet, Bbton, MAss. 
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VALENTINES 



And her indignation when she opens It. 



If he only knew who sent it* Jollyboy has a hearty laugh* While Mildew the poet is crushed. 
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THE STREET SINGER. 

BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 



One stormy day, when a strong eastern blast 
Blew the cold rain in chilling torrents past, 

I was compelled, though grieving o'er my fate, 
To leave the parlor, with its glowing grate. 
And all the brightness of the life indoors; 

So, donning garments fitting when it pours, 

13 
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I sallied out with no delight to meet 
The dismal prospect of the open street. 

Mud, that my soul most deeply doth detest, 

Lay in my path; the strong wind did its best 
To blow away my wrappings, firm and warm, 

That bade defiance to the power of storm. 

Well clad in sturdy waterproof was I, 

And spite of wind, and rain, and frowning sky. 

Unchilled, unwet, I passed along my way, 

Yet still lamenting that I could not stay 
Indoors that dreary morning, and be free 
From the wild weather’s rough inclemency. 

But as I thus, in somewhat fretful mood, 

With rapid steps my onward course pursued, 

1 heard a voice, sweet, soft, and plaintive, too. 

Singing a song as if the words were true. 

My own heart echoed back the dear refrain 
Borne to my ears amidst the wind and rain. 

The while 1 looked in wondering haste to see 
Where the sweet singer of the song could be. 

I did not look in vain, for, further down 
The muddiest street of all the muddy town, 

I saw a child, a girl with big brown eyes. 

Whose tattered, scanty clothing woke surprise 
As well as pity in the a;azer*s heart, 

And gave to feeling an unwonted start. 

The cold rain drenched her garments through and through, 
The piercing wind their tatters outward blew. 

The soft brown hair that clustered round her face 
Was wet, and tangled, and devoid of grace; 

A faded bonnet, tied beneath her chin 
By ragged strings, held its abundance in. 

And thus she stood, facing the wind and rain. 

Shivering with cold, yet warbling that refrain 
So strangely inappropriate to her case. 

And rendered touching by hei- pleading face. 

Tve heard the strain where fashion’s gilded throng 
Has bowed before some gifted queen of song; 

I’ve heard it sung in happy honiea; and oft 
Hummed by some smiling maiden, low and soft; 

But ne’er in any place, at any hour. 

From any lips, hath it possessed the power 
To stir my heart as on that stormy day 
Sung by the child as one would kneel and pray. 

Little she knew, whose life had been to roam. 

Of all the joys she sang in “ Home, sweet Home/’ 

That tuneful prayer, so pleading and so sweet, 

Uttered in storm and wind upon the street. 

Was not in vain; it touched a kindly heart. 

And now the little singer lives apart 

From woe and want, and, wishing not to roam. 

Warbles to loving hearts her “ Home, sweet Home.” 
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RUSSIA AND ITS CZAR. 



THK KMPKItOi: (»F TlirsSIA. 


Ill this restless, impatienl, impuUivc 
world of ours llie laM’ of change is niiiver- 
»tl, and those who have the happiness to 
believe In the world's iilllinale glorious 
destiny consider change only another nanio 
for Progress. The face of the earth varies 
ia Its appearance; mountains rise, and !>!- 
uids sink beneath the waves of the sea: 


ciLie«>ai’e dovii'^lated l)y lire aiul hood, and 
other cities ri^(3 where cuiee w'as an uii- 
hrokeii wihl. Nothing i-einains at a stand¬ 
still, however dull and d<‘ad ils condition 
may appear to bo; least of all, the condi¬ 
tion and governluent of nations. The tyr¬ 
annies of the old world, even to the firmest 
of iheiu are shaken: and though they may, 
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for a while/present the same aspect of un¬ 
limited power and brilliancy that has char¬ 
acterized them in the past, the world is 
growing less and less willing to forget that 
behind all this gayety and pomp there is a 
terrible background of want, ignorance and 
hardship. In fact, the time has come when 
the splendor and ease of the few cannot 
atone in the eyes of the people for the cor¬ 
respondingly degraded condition of the 
poor and laboring classes. It is well for 
those who have sufficient comprehension of 
the state of popular feeling to ward off 
from themselves and their generation the 
downfall that is sure to come in the future, 
by so far yielding to the march of liberal 
ideas as to render themselves less obnox¬ 
ious to their subjects and contemporaries. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the 
present czar of all the Kussias, Alexan¬ 
der II., has during his reign over his im¬ 
mense dominions performed an action 
worthy of his imperial dignity; an action 
to which no mind devoid of generosity 
could have assented, and one which will 
cause his name to be gratefully remem¬ 
bered in time to come. We allude, of 
course, to the abolition of serfdom by him 
in March, 1861, which was the greatest 
event in modern Russian history. By this 
act of emancipation, which anticipated the 
gradual enlightenment and consequent 
weary struggles of many future years, 
twenty-two million serfs were released 
from their condition of slavery to the 
crown or to the Russian nobility. That so 
mighty a change could be so summarily 
achieved by the simple decree of a single 
man, illustrates more forcibly than words 
the despotic power wielded by the czar, on 
whose decision so many destinies depended. 

Russian serfdom was established in 1601 
by Boris Godunoff, an ambitious noble who 
had gained the imperial authority by 
treachery and poison, but who is said to 
have reigned, in other respects, very wisely. 
The serfs became by the imperial ukase a 
property of the soil on which they dwelt, 
and were deprived of all right to go else¬ 
where without their master’s permission; 
nor did the latter have power to sell the 
serfs without the land. From time to time 
various edicts were issued by the emperors 
tending to improve the condition of the 
serfs, and at last, after more than two cen¬ 
turies of enforced degradation and depen¬ 
dence, this great body of men, women and 


children, to whom existence had been ii> 
some respects hopeless, beheld the prison 
gates thrown open for them by the royal 
hand of the czar, who has thus performed 
a task from which his father, Nicholas L, 
shrank with aversion. 

Alexander II., of whom we give on page- 
207 a portrait, said to be excellent, wa» 
born in 1818. His mother was sister of the 
late King Frederic William IV. of Prussia, 
and his wife, the present Empress Maria 
Alexandrovna of Russia, was a German 
princess, a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. The royal family consists of five 
sons and one daughter, the Grand Duchess- 
Marie, whose late marriage with the Duke 
of Edinburgh has been the occasion of so 
much rejoicing. Alexander succeeded to- 
the throne of Russia on the death of Nich¬ 
olas I., March 2, 1855, and at once an¬ 
nounced in a proclamation that'he should 
follow in his future policy the plans of hie 
father, and should use all his endeavors to 
bring the Crimean war to a successful ter¬ 
mination. But in that bloody contest be¬ 
tween the powers of Europe, Russian arms 
were not to be victorious; on the twentietli 
of the following September the fortress of 
Sebastopol surrendered to the combined 
forces of France, England, Sardinia and 
Turkey, and a peace ensued, founded on 
conditions most unwelcome and injurious 
to Russia. 

Since the war in the Crimea, Alexander 
II. has devoted his energies and attention 
to the interests and improvement of his 
vast domains, and under his control Rus¬ 
sian commerce has prospered wonderfully^ 
while manufactures have increased with 
remarkable rapidity. In his encourage¬ 
ment of home industries the czar has fol¬ 
lowed the example of a few of his prede¬ 
cessors, for, commencing with Peter the 
Great, the energetic founder of Russian 
prosperity, we find that Catharine LL, 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I. were all dis¬ 
tinguished for their encouragement of 
manufactures. Viewed as a whole, the 
nineteen years during which Alexander U. 
has reigned over Russia, have been pro¬ 
ductive of increased prosperity, and a de¬ 
cided advance in education and privileges, 
though the population of his vast empire, 
comprising eighty millions of people of dif¬ 
ferent nationalities and tribes, cannot boast 
of the degree of material and moral ad¬ 
vancement common in England and Amer- 
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tea. The improvement of the mixed hordes 
over which the czar’s rale extends must 
necessarily be slow; but the mighty lever 
of progression, to which Alexander gave 
an added impetus when be issued the edict 
of emancipation, is surely at work, up¬ 
heaving the debris of ages, to let the 
wholesome light of truth in upon the souls 
that have hitherto dwelt in the utter dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and error. 

Alexander II. has seen fit to give his 
subjects a respite from the evils of war, 
and has refrained from all interference in 
the Danish, Austrian and French wars 
which have agitated Europe, and engaged 
the energies of Prussia; and has taken no 
part in the Italian campaigns which have 
resulted in the union of Italy under Victor 
Emanuel. The single exception to this 
peaceful attitude has been the Khivan ex¬ 
pedition, which has ended to the advantage 
of the czar. 

But under all this glow of success and 
prosperity there rests a mournful shade; 
and no one, in recurring to the incidents of 
Bussian history, can forget or overlook the 
misfortunes of Poland. For her the brighter 
day has not yet dawned, and she writhes 
beneath the oppression of her conquerors. 
Since that fearful ukase of the Czar Nich¬ 
olas ill 1832, in which he declared the 
kingdom of Poland a Bussian province 
without government or army of its own, 
the attempt to transform Poles into Bus- 
sians, and to blot out the individuality of 
Poland from the face of the earth, has 
gone rigorously on. The Bussian language 
and the Russian religion have been forced 
upon all the tribes and nationalities of the 
empire, to the horror and dismay of those 
portions of the population who had em¬ 
braced the doctrines and protection of the 
church of Borne. The woes of Poland 
have furnished a pathetic theme for the 
poet, the novelist and the historian; would 
that Alexander II. might find it in his 
heart to relax his severity toward that un¬ 
happy country, and exercise that clemency 
which is the most admirable accompani¬ 
ment of power. 

The empire of Russia is the most exten¬ 
sive in the world, and includes the im¬ 
mense area of 8^881,884 square miles, com¬ 
prising one-thirtieth of the whole surface 
of the globe; and no other empire is peo¬ 
pled with anch a variety of tribes and na¬ 
tions. The number of these different peo¬ 


ples exceeds one hundred, and they con¬ 
verse in over forty languages, though, as 
we have said, the Russian tongue is the 
one sought to be enforced by the govern¬ 
ment. This language is remarkable for its 
regularity, flexibility, copiousness, and an 
agreeable mixture of softness and force. 
The alphabet consists of thirty-five letters, 
and the accent is varied. The literature of 
Bussia occupies no mean place among that 
of other nations, and its poets, historians, 
novelists, and other writers, have won the 
praise of those well qualified to judge of 
their productions. 

Evidently destined as it is to play an im¬ 
portant part in the future history of the 
world, the attention of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica is directed with interest to that great 
division of the earth’s territory which ex¬ 
tends its huge proportions in Russia, Asia 
and America, and over which Alexander 
II. reigns with the sounding titles of xVuto- 
crat of all the Russias, Czar of Poland, 
Duke of Finland, etc. Originally an al¬ 
most unknown country, buried beneath the 
drifting snows of the north for more than 
half the year, and peopled by hordes of 
barbarians, far removed in all their habits 
of thought and action from the refinement 
and culture of the polished nations of 
southern Europe, Russia has slowly but 
surely advanced since the days of Peter the 
Great, and now suggests the idea, not only 
of brute force, but of mental activity. St. 
Petersburg, which a century and a half 
ago was a mere collection of huts, with a 
few buildings of a better class, now ranks 
among the most splendid and beautiful 
cities in the world; its palaces are numer¬ 
ous and imposing, and its public buildings 
grand in their dimensions. Its library, en¬ 
riched from the spoils of Poland, is one of 
the most remarkable in Europe. 

But Bussia is not yet satisfied. She 
wants seaports, so that her ships can be 
employed all through the year, and not be 
frozen up for six months out of the twelve. 
To do this she must obtain possession of 
Constantinople, and some other Turkish 
ports; and that she will ultimately be en¬ 
abled to do so we have not the least doubt. 
Time and Bussia against Turkey and the 
other powers will tell; and although Eng¬ 
land may remonstrate, and France grow 
wild, yet Austria and Prussia will not 
stand in her way if they receive something 
to keep them quiet. 
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DWELLERS OF THE WATER. 


Many and various are the inhabitants of 
seas, lakes, ponds and rivers, and when 
glancing over the bright surface of their 
waters one can scarcely realize the mil¬ 
lions upon millions of living creatures that 
sport beneath the waves, and carry out the 
laws of their existence as fully as any deni¬ 
zens of the land. Water to the fish sup¬ 
plies the place of air to the landsman, and 
once dragged from its native home, it 
quickly dies for lack of the sustaining ele¬ 
ment, So curiously has JS’ature ordered it, 
that what is death to one species of her 
children is a necessity of life to another. 
Wise indeed beyond our comprehension 
are the grand laws of the universe, in view 
of which we can only worship and revere 
their Source. 

The innumerable throngs of fishes that 
dwell in both salt and fresh water occupy 
a very important place in the economy of 
Nature, serving as food for man, bird and 
beast. The fisheries of various countries 
are matters of national importance; are 
protected by fleets, ruled by legislative 
laws, and guarded by international com¬ 
pacts. The true Catholic would be at a 
loss indeed upon fast days, and in the 
Lenten season, were it not for the dish af¬ 
forded by the spoils of the* fisherman; and 
the epicure’s heart would grow sad if he 
were deprived of the dainty treat procured 
for him in the same manner. That there is 
inspiration in the angler’s art, let the ex¬ 
quisite prose of Izaak Walton or Frank 
Forester testify, while the student for still 
further details of the finny tribes turns 
with unflagging interest to the pages of 
Cuvier, Agassiz, and others. 

Dr. Johnson, with his usual caustic 
manner, has characterized an angler as a 
pole and line, with a fool at one end and 
a worm at the other,” but has not succeed¬ 
ed in bringing the world to acquiesce in 
his verdict. The number of anglers has 
not diminished, nor their delight in the 
sport decreased; but thousands of tliem 
engage in the, to them, delightful pastime, 
and are filled with pride if some unusual 
prize in the shape of trout or salmon re¬ 
wards their skill and patience. Of profes¬ 
sional fishers, also, the numbers are large. 


and to them the sea yields of its store of 
cod, haddock and halibut, or, lower down^ 
the turbot, sole, bleak, ray, and many 
others of the ground-swimmers. Inured to 
hardships, and accustomed to danger, as 
they must be, these fishers of the sea find 
in their occupation a degree of excitement 
equally wild and agreeable. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of 
the number of fishes existing in the waters 
of the earth, so immense would it be. 
Every lake, pond or stream furnishes a 
home for swarms of them, while the vast 
depths of the ocean contain myriads upon 
myriads of these creatures, which, with the 
exception of the infusoria, are of all sizes, 
from the shark to the minnow. Immense 
shoals of them sometimes stretch out for 
miles in extent, and in numbers surpassing 
all mortal estimation. Says Goodrich, 
“Not even the myriad insects of the earth 
and the air, ui^on the grasses, amid the 
flowers, on the leaves of the forests, at all 
approach in numbers the varied inhabi¬ 
tants of the sea. Every part of their ele¬ 
ment is occupied, some habitually living 
on the surface, some in middle-water, and 
some on the bottom, a hundred fathoms 
deep, these kinds being technically called 
Surface^ Mid-water and Ground-swimmers^ 
We have no measures, no examples, upoi^ 
the land, of such teeming animal life as is 
to be found in the sea. Shoals of fishes 
are often met with, so crowding the waters 
as to cause obstruction to boats. Eight 
millions of pilchards have been drawn 
ashore at a single draught I Who will at¬ 
tempt to calculate the numbers of these* 
creatures, living story above story for five 
hundred feet, and extending over a surface 
of one hundred and fifty millions of 
square miles ? There are species suited to 
every temperature; the golden carp thrives 
at 80deg. Fahrenheit; some species exist iii 
hot springs at 120 deg., and Humboldt saw 
fishes thrown, up alive and in apparent 
health from volcanoes, along with water 
and vapor, at 210 deg., two degrees only 
below the boiling point 1 On the other 
hand, perch and eels are often transported 
in a frozen state, and. on being thawed, are 
instantly restored to life and activity. A. 
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gold-fish, frozen solid in a marble basin, 
and appearing crystallized with ice, if 
gently thawed out, resumes his pleasures 
and duties as if nothing had happened.” 

Among those fishes especially prized for 
the table the perch may be reckoned. It is 
a handsome fish, six to twelve inches long, 
with yellow sides, and from six to eight 
dark vertical bands across the back. It is 
found in our lakes and ponds, and is liked 
by amateurs in the art of angling because 
It bites readily. In weight it sometimes 
attains three pounds. Being very easily 


from two to four feet long, weighs ten to 
twelve pounds usually, but has been known 
to reach even eighty or a hundred pounds. 
The form is long and oval, the scales mod¬ 
erately thin, oval, and rather easily de¬ 
tached ; the teeth numerous, sharp and 
incurved; its color above is bluish-black, 
tinged with gray; beneath, silvery white. 
A beautiful fish, elegant in form and bril¬ 
liant in coloring. 

Although the sea is the home of the sal¬ 
mon, in spring he enters the estuaries of 
our rivers, where he gathers in great mul- 



A FRESH WATER PERCH. 


tmuported from one place to another, it 
has been conveyed to many lakes and 
ponds where it did not originally dwell. 
There are several species in this country, 
but all resembling the one we have de¬ 
scribed, which is called, iu distinction 
from the rest, the American Yellow Perch, 
and of which our engraving is a faithful 
copy. 

But of all fishes the salmon is esteemed 
the highest, both for sport by the angler, 
and for its exquisite flavor by the epicure. 
The true salmon is a dweller of the sea, 
and is found in the waters off the eastern 
and western shores of the Atlantic. It is 


titudes, and remains for some weeks, as¬ 
cending and descending with the ebb and 
flow of the tide. At this period they are 
taken in large numbers in our northern 
streams, especially in the Penobscot, and 
even further east, and being packed in ice, 
are sent to various distant markets. In 
July and August on this continent, but 
three months later in Europe, they enter 
the fresh water, and begin to make their 
ascent for the purpose of spawning. It is 
at this time that they reach their highest 
beauty and perfection. In order to insure 
the hatching of the spawn of this class of 
fishes, it is necessary that the water should 
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bo highly charged with oxygen. A power¬ 
ful instinct teaches them to ascend up the 
rivers where the water is broken by cur¬ 
rents and rapids, and to which, by min¬ 
gling with the atmosphere, purity and vi¬ 
tality have been imparted. There may be, 
says our authority, and doubtless are, other 
objects in the economy of nature to be at¬ 
tained by this wonderful provision. In 
these remote and solitary places, away 
from the crowded thoroughfares of crabs, 
lobsters, clams, oysters, and swimming 
fishes of eveiy form and hue, all greedy of 
.spoil, their eggs may have some chance of 
remaining to be hatched. Nay, there is 
even a profoundor wisdom behind this in¬ 
stinct of the salmon and its kindred, for by 
means of it the inland country along the 
borders of the great rivers, and the hills 
and slopes, and even the mountains, 
threaded by a thousand rills, far up and 
away from the salt sea, are provided with a 
never-ceasing supply of the daintiest of 
food for man, bird and beast, and that 
without plowing or planting. 

To the salmon this instinct is imparted 
in a degree suited to the energy and daring 


of its character. In seeking to reach the 
small streams near the sources of rivers, it 
dashes up swift currents, shoots over water¬ 
falls, leaps dams, and, in fact, surmounts 
barriers which might seem impassable. In 
these efforts it sometimes makes a clear 
leap of fourteen feet. If unsuccessful, it 
tries again and again; one has been known 
to repeat its leaps for twenty times, at inter¬ 
vals of about two minutes; instances are on 
record in which these creatures have been 
dashed on the rocks and killed by the cat¬ 
aracts while attempting to scale them. 

Often in ascending rivers the salmon 
will pursue its course until it reaches the 
source of the stream. In this way it passes 
up the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario,, 
and further yet, will sometimes penetrate 
to Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, As a game 
fish the salmon has no equal in the estima¬ 
tion of the sportsman. Of the other spe¬ 
cies of salmon beside the one we have de¬ 
scribed, the Mackinaw salmon is most no¬ 
ticeable for its great size and the reddish 
tint of its flesh. It is sometimes called the 
Great Lake Trout, and never visits the 
sea. 


NAPLES. 


The far-famed beauty of the city of 
Naples has drawn crowds of foreigners to 
its shores, who have found that no praises, 
however enthusiastic, have been able to do 
justice to the enchanting scene which greets 
the traveller as he first beholds the lovely 
city, nestling against its grand background 
of mountains, while the glittering waters 
of its famous bay ripple at its feet. But 
though rarely endowed by nature with the 
grandest and most beautiful surroundings, 
the aspect that has won so many encomi¬ 
ums is not the only claim which Naples 
possesses to the high estimation of the 
world; its classical associations, its impos¬ 
ing and numerous public buildings, and the 
gayety and animation visib'e in its streets, 
all arrest the attention and engage the in¬ 
terest of those who visit it. Under the 
bluest of skies, and very, very near to the 
bustling city, rises the threatening form of 
Yesuvius, while but a little distance .:a'ay 
lie the skeleton remains of ancient • 'om- 
1 /Oli and Herculaneum. The smcke that 
curls 80 gracefully around the crest of the 


volcano, may some day gather and blacken 
into an awful pall, blotting out the sun¬ 
shine and the azure, and the fate of its pred¬ 
ecessors may overtake lovely Naples; but 
Yesuvius has been good-natured these 
many years, and it may continue its merci¬ 
ful mildness; meanwhile, what is the good 
of thinking upon evil which may never 
come ? Evidently, the easy pleasure-loving 
Neapolitan population is not troubled by 
these considerations, and since generation 
after generation has lived and died in the 
common way, with Yesuvius looking on so 
near at hand, why not regard him as a fiery- 
tempered neighbor whose little bursts of 
wrath are not likely to become dangerous? 

Beside the entrance from the sea, so cele¬ 
brated for its beauty, there are five chief 
land entrances to Naples. It is provided at 
the leading avenues with barriei-s for the 
purpose of collecting the duties on pro¬ 
visions, but with this exception is an open 
city. Only a few fragments of its auoient 
fortifications remain, and its three castles 
and remodelled gates once defending the 
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outskirts of tlie city, are now surrounded 
bystreets and houses. Naples is built part¬ 
ly at the base, partly on the slopes of am¬ 
phitheatre-like hills, divided into two nat¬ 
ural crescents hy a ridge which. forms the 
Gollina de Capodimonte, Sant^ Elmo, and 
Pizzofalcone, terminating on the south in 
a small island occupied by the Castel delP 
Oro, and joined to the mainland by a cause- 
ifay. The crescent east of this ridge in¬ 
cludes the greater part of the population, 
the most ancient portion of the city, and 
the principal edifices and public institu¬ 
tions, extending from the heights of the 
Capodimonte hill and the Sant’ Elmo castle 
to the river Sebeto, and intersected from 


nates in the two suburbs Piedigrotta and 
Mergellina. 

The city is about four miles long, from 
east to west, and not far from two and a 
half wide, measuring eleven miles in cir¬ 
cumference. Its numerous streets are gen¬ 
erally straight, and paved with square 
blocks of lava; and though the principal 
ones are lighted with gas, only the most 
noted of them have a sidewalk. Most Nea¬ 
politan houses are divided into separate 
tenements, and they vie with the streets in 
the variety of their occupants. The ground 
stoiy consists of a series of arched cells, all 
of the same shape and size, occupied usu¬ 
ally by tradesmen, or for cafes or restau- 



NAl^LES FKOM THE SEA. 


north to south by a long thoroughfare, the 
lower portion of which forms the famous 
Stnda di Toledo. On a depression between 
the Capodimonte and Sant’ Elmo hills are 
the suburbs La Sanita and L’Infrascata, 
and on the slopes of the former the suburbs 
Del Miracoli and Le Yergini. 

The crescent on the west of Sant’ Elmo 
Is the modern city, known as the Chiaia or 
9iay, connected with the eastern portion 
by the streets occupying the depression be¬ 
tween Sant’ Elmo and Pizzofalcone, and hy 
abroad avenue bearing successively the 
names Gigante, Santa Lucia, Chiatamone, 
and Yittoria, which runs along the shore 
lithe foot of Pizzafalcone from the royal 
palace to the public gardens. Another 
Inad street, the Riviera di Chiaia, passes 
lha whole length of the .Chiaia, and termi- 


rants, while on the upper floors are the 
lodging-rooms of different families. The 
Neapolitans are extremely fond of outdoor 
life, and are less scrupulous about exposing 
themselves to outside observation than 
many other people. Li fact, no other city 
in the world possesses such a mass of houses 
of the same description, so densely crowded 
with all sorts of people, and so grotesquely 
illustrative of all varieties of occupation 
and phases of life, as Naples. The great 
thoroughfare of the city, the Strada di 
Toledo, was built by Pedro de Toledo iu 
the sixteenth century, and separates the 
ancient from the modern Naples. It is 
bordered by the principal shops, which can¬ 
not compare with those of London and 
Paris. It is about one mile and a half long, 
but is scarcely sixty feet wide, while on 
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either side rise houses from five to seven 
stories high. Very few of the other streets 
are more than thirty feet wide, and many 
of them are much narrower than that. 

There are few public squares in Naples. 
The most fashionable promenade is the 
Villa Beale, which is 5000 feet long and 200 
wide, planted chiefly with evergreens, oaks 
and acacias, and ornamented with imita¬ 
tions of English landscape gardening and 
statuary. Here the aristocracy of Naples 
have been wont to congregate to enjoy the 
air and each other’s society, while the less 
fastidious masses have gathered in the 
Molo, or upon the beach called Marinella, 
to amuse themselves after their own fash¬ 
ion. The following descrrption of some 
of the diversions of a Neapolitan crowd 
is extremely lifelike. ‘‘Here stands an 
enthusiastic friar, preaching to one row of 
lazzaroni; there Punch, the representative 
of the nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yon¬ 
der another orator recounts the miracles 
performed by a consecrated wax work. Be¬ 
yond him are quacks in hussar uniforms, 
exalting their drugs and brandishing their 
sabres as if not content with one mode of 
killing. The next profeasore is a dog of 
knowledge, great in his own little circle of 
admirers. Opposite to him stand two joc¬ 
und old men, in the centre of an oval group, 
singing alternately to their crazy guitars. 
Further on is a motley audience, seated on 
planks, and listening to a tragic-comic filo- 
aofo, who reads, sings, and gesticulates old 
Gothic tales of Orlando and his paladins.” 

The lazzaroni, once considered a very 
troublesome part of the population of 
Naples, have improved greatly from what 
they were, and are now subject to the same 
laws as other citizens, though they are still 
distinguished by their love of ease and 
sunshine. 

Among the city’s most celebrated public 
buildings are the castles. The massive 
Castel Nuovo is situated near the port, and 
has been compared to the tower of London. 
Between two of its heavy Anjou towers 
rises the celebrated triumphal arch erected 
in honor of the entrance of Alfonso of 
Aragon into the city in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Beyond the famous bronze gates are 
the barracks, and a magnificent hall former¬ 
ly used for state festivals, etc. The Castel 
dell’ Ovo, the Castel Sant’ Elmo, the Castel 
Capuano, and the Castel del Carmine are 
also noteworthy for their peculiarities of 


construction and their connection with the 
history of Naples. 

Of the three hundred churches in the 
city, the cathedral is the most important. 
It was comiiienced at the close of the thir¬ 
teenth century, and was a little more than 
one hundred years in process of construc¬ 
tion. Over the great entrance are the tombs 
of Charles I. of Anjou, Charles Martel, and 
his wife Clementina of Hapsburg. It also 
contains the tombs of King Andrew of Hun¬ 
gary, of Pope Innocent IV., and other 
noted personages. Of the many other beau¬ 
tiful and celebrated churches we have not 
space to give mention and description. 

Naples abounds in beggars, though there 
are about sixty charitable institutions, some 
of them on a grand scale of munificence, 
the most celebrated of them accommodat¬ 
ing more than five thousand persons. In 
educational institutions it can compare 
favorably with other great cities. Its uni¬ 
versity, its Chinese college, college of music, 
national school of surgery and medicine, 
academies of sciences and arts, its observa¬ 
tory, and botanical garden are all of high 
rank, while its four great public libraries 
are full of literary treasures. 

But in enumerating the glories of Naples 
one we have not yet mentioned stands out 
conspicuous from all the rest, outshining 
them all in the estimation of Neapolitans 
and foreigners. The Museo Borbonico is 
a museum so rich in all its departments, so 
full of delights to all who can appreciate 
the value of its inestimable treasures, that 
the mere mention of its name is inspiring 
to those who have visited it. It consists of 
sixteen collections, comprising on the 
ground floor ancient frescoes, mosaics, and 
rural inscriptions, the Toro Farnese, and 
bronzes; on the staircase, ancient glasses, 
pottery, cinque-cento objects, and reserved 
cabinet; up stairs, the papyri, gems, medals 
and coins, small bronzes, vases, paintings, 
and the library. Here the excavated treas¬ 
ures of Herculaneum and Pompeii are pre¬ 
served, and the collection of ancient sculp¬ 
ture is particularly interesting, embracing 
some of the finest works of art in the world, 
the enumeration of which would occupy 
more space than we can give, though we 
may mention the Flora Farnese, the bust of 
Julius CsBsar, the Torso of Bacchus, the 
Psyche, the Farnese Hercules, and the 
bronze statue of Mercury found in Hercu¬ 
laneum and considered the finest work of 
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the kind In existence. The gallery of 
palnUngn comprises about nine hundred 
voiln of Italian and foreign artists, and 
the priyate collection of the Prince of 
Salerno. » 

The palaces of Naples cannot rival those 
of Florence and other Italian cities in 
their exterior magnlhceuce, but nearly all 
of them contain treasures of art. The 
villas are numerous and beautiful, and 
tourists are fond of visiting the famous 
GiottadiPosiiippo, near Naples, which con¬ 
tains the Boman columbarium known as 
the tomb of Virgil. Among the theatres, 
the San Carlo, adjoining the royal palace, 
has in the past enjoyed the distinction of 
being the largest Italian opera house in the 
world. The Neapolitans are celebrated for 
their love of pleasure and their scrupulous 


observance of all religious festivals and 
usages, and they combine the two disposi¬ 
tions in a curious way, making a pleasure 
of their religion, and thinking it no harm 
to make merry while on religious pilgrim¬ 
ages. An English writer says of them: 
“ Even the lowest class enjoy every bless¬ 
ing that can make the animal happy—a 
delicious climate, high spirits, a faculty of 
satisfying every appetite, and a conscience 
which gives no pain. Here tatters are not 
misery, for the climate requires little cover¬ 
ing; filth is not misery to them that are 
born to it, and a few fingerings of macaroni 
can wind up the rattling machine for the 
day. The people seem in general peaceful 
and contented,unconscious of want at least; 
they consume little, and that little is 
cheap.” 


VENOMOUS SERPENTS. 


Mtuy species of animals upon the earth 
have aroused the fear or hatred of man, 
either by their repulsive aspect or their 
dangerous ferocity, but to none has been 
aeeorded a more sincere abhorrence than 
to the reptilian family, chiefly represented 
by the different varieties of serpents. The 
make has enjoyed the unenviable distinc¬ 
tion of being held up as the type of original 
•Til, the embodied venom and wickedness 
of the father of sin. This h^s been its fate 
In Christian countries ; but in other portions 
of the globe its terrifying aspect and great 
■ixe have produced a somewhat different 
effect, and instead of being abhorred as the 
Boat repulsive of created things, it is wor- 
ehipped by the superstitious inhabitants of 
India as a god. We read with mingled 
astouiahment and disgust, of the immense 
eobras which the Indian priests carefully 
feed oil milk and sugar, thus obtaining their 
presence in some of th'e Hindoo temples, 
and in this way working upon the ignorant 
credulity of the common people. 

Of the different varieties of the serpent 
family existing in America, none is more to 
be dreaded for the fatal venom of its bite, 
than the well-known rattlesnake, which, in 
the vernacular of natural history, is placed 
at the head of the division named Crotali- 
iae. The common or northern rattlesnake, 
which is sometimes called the Banded Rat- 
llcanake, is of a yellowish or reddish brown 


with iiTegular black blotches; the head is 
large, flattened and triangular, the ueck 
small, the tail short; the length varies from 
three or four to seven or eight feet. Like 
the others of their class, they produce their 
young alive. The rattle, so called, upon 
the tail, consists of several horny enlarge¬ 
ments loosely joined together, which make 
a loud rattling noise when shaken and rub¬ 
bing against each other. These rattles in¬ 
crease with the age of the reptile, but uot 
regularly, one in each year, as has been 
imagined. Sometimes as many as two or 
four will make their appearance in the 
course of a twelvemonth, and sometimes 
several of them drop off; so that the num¬ 
ber rarely exceeds twenty-five. There 
seems to be no use for these curious appen¬ 
dages, except the merciful one of giving 
warning to any unfortunate who may hear 
their rattle, that a deadly enemy is near. 

When ojie of these serpents is disturbed 
it will generally throw itself into a coil and 
rapidly shake its rattles, the sound of which 
can be heard for the distance of a few yards; 
it then springs, often four or five feet, and 
fixes its fangs upon its victim. The bite is 
commonly fatal to man unless some remedy 
is immediately applied. It must be said for 
the rattlesnake that, with ail its venom, it 
does not seek an encounter, but only at¬ 
tacks those who have intruded upon its 
haunts. It is said that on rare occasions 
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it springs without giving the warning rattle. 
There is a current story, that hogs feed and 
fatten upon it, but the truth of the report 
may well be questioned. Instances have 
been mentioned, when swine have been 
killed by the rattlesnake’s bite. The idea 
that this as well as other serpents possesses 
the power of fascination does not now re¬ 
ceive the same belief as formerly, it being 
thought that the bird, in its natural agita¬ 
tion at the approach of such an intruder 
near its nest, flutters around the snake, ven¬ 
tures too near, and is instantly killed. 

The common rattlesnake exists through¬ 
out the United States, usually m rocky, 
hilly, or mountainous regions, and subsists 
on birds, rabbits, squirrels, rats, etc. At 
the approach of winter it retires to some 



THE HEAD OF A RATTLESNAKE. 

deep crevice in the rocks, or hole under¬ 
ground, and there lies, in a state of torpid¬ 
ity, until spring. It is not uncommon to 
find great numbers of them twined together 
in heaps, in company with some striped 
snakes. Though rarely found in settled 
districts, they are still quite common in 
wild regions even at the North. 

Other varieties are the Water Kattlesnake, 
six to eight feet long, and existing in the 
Carolinas and Florida; the Oregon Rattle¬ 
snake, found in the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and along the Oregon 
and Columbia Rivers. The C. horridus is 
a species peculiar to South America, and is 
of great size and extremely poisonous. The 
engraving on this page gives a very correct 
idea of the formation of the head of the 
rattlesnake, showing the position of the 
formidable poison fangs. 

Another very venomous snake, but with¬ 
out rattles, is the Copper-Head, which is 
from thirty to forty inches long, copper- 
colored, with reddish-brown blotches on the 


back. The head is quite lai^e, and distinct 
from the neck, the mouth extensive, and. 
the large fangs yellowish-white. It is an 
exceedingly vicious creature, and its bite is 
always.dangerous, often fatal. It is found 
in some of the Eastern and in the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States, but does not 
exist in large numbers in any locality. 

The Water Yiper, or Water Moccasin, 
haunts low swampy grounds, and is never 
found very far from water. It is twenty to 
tweiitj'-four inches long, dark brown above 
and leaden-gray beneath. Its principal 
food is fish, and in summer these reptiles 
often suspend themselves from the branches 
of trees over lakes and rivers. The Mocca¬ 
sin is very spiteful, and attacks all who 
come within its reach; it is greatly dreaded 
by the negroes, who are in danger of its 
venom, especially on the rice plantations. 
It is a native of the South, where it is gen¬ 
erally called Cotton-mouth. 

It is well-known that snakes are, as anile, 
very fond of music, seeming to be charmed 
by it. Especially is this noticeable in the 
cobra-capellas, the terrible hooded serpents 
of India. General Campbell relates an in¬ 
stance of snake-charming which took place 
under his own eyes, and was sufficiently 
remarkable. A large cobra had been dis¬ 
covered in the bottom of a dry well, and 
had been* frightened into his hole in the 
brickwork by the servants, who had pelted 
him with stones. The snake-charmers were 
therefore sent for to entice him out. 

At first the snake who had been consid¬ 
erably bullied before he look refuge in his 
hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer, 
but after half an hour’s constant playing 
the spell began to operate, and the snake 
was heard to move. In a few minutes more 
he thrust out his head, a horse-hair noose 
was dexterously slipped over it and drawn 
tight, and we hoisted up the men dangling 
their snake in triumph. 

‘‘ Having carried him to an open space of 
ground, they released him from the noose. 
The enraged snake immediately made a 
rush at the bystanders, putting to flight a 
crowd of native servants who had assem¬ 
bled to witn ess the sport. The snake- 
charmer, tapping him on the tail with a 
switch, induced him to turn upon himself, 
at the same moment sounding his pipe. 
The snake curled himself up, and raised 
his head, expanded his hood, and appeared 
about to strike, but, instead of doing so, he 
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nmiixied in the same x’osition as if fascin- 
sfted hy the music, darting out his slender 
farksd tongoe, and following with his head 
ttsmotion at the man’s knee, which he 
taptmovingfrom side to side within a few 
inshM of him, as if tempting him to bite. 

"ITo sooner did the music cease, than the 
mike darted forward with such fury that 
itnqnired great agility on the part of the 
nan to arold him, and immediately made 
off as fast as he could go. The sound of 
the pipe, however, invariably made him 
stop, and obliged him to remain in an up¬ 
right position as long as the man continued 
to play. 

“After repeating this experiment several 
thnes, he placed a fowl within his reach, 
Thlch he instantly darted at and bit. The 
fowl screamed oat the moment he was 
itmck, but ran off, and began picking 
among his companions as if nothing had 
• hqipened. I pulled out my watch to see 
how long the venom took to operate. 

“In about half a minute the comb and 
wattles of the fowl began to change from 
a red to a livid hue, and were soon nearly 
blac^ bat no other symptom was apparent. 
In two minutes it began to stagger, was 
•ehed with strong convulsions, fell to the 
ground, and continued to struggle violently 
tQ\ It expired, exactly three minutes and a 
half after it had been bitten. On plucking 
the fowl, we found that he had merely been 
touched on the extreme point of the pinion. 
The wound, not larger than the puncture 


of a needle, was surrounded by a livid spot, 
but the remainder of the body, with the 
exception of the comb and wattles (which 
were of a dark livid hue), was of the natu¬ 
ral color, and I afterwards learned that the 
coachman, a half-caste, had eaten it. 

“ The charmer now offered to show us 
his method of catching snakes, and seizing 
the reptile (about live feet long) by the 
point of the tail with his left hand, he 
slipped the right hand along the body with 
the swiftness of lightning, and grasping 
him by the throat with his finger and thumb, 
held him fast, and forced him to open hia 
jaws and display his poisonous fangs. 

“ Having now gratified my curiosity, I 
proposed that the snake should be de¬ 
stroyed, or at least his fangs might be ex¬ 
tracted, an operation easily performed with 
a pair of forceps. But the snake being a 
remarkably fine one, the charmer was un¬ 
willing to extract his teeth, as he said the 
operation sometimes proved fatal, and 
begged so hard to be allowed to keep him 
as he was, that I at last suffered him to put 
him in a basket and carry him off. After 
this he frequently brought the snake to the 
house, to exhibit him, and still with his 
fangs entire, as I ascertained by personal 
inspection, but so tame that he handled 
him freely, and apparently without fear or 
danger.^* 

The very best proof that the snake’s 
fangs were not removed, existed in the fact 
he one day bit the charmer and killed him. 


AFTER ALL. 

BY MBS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


How oft the dwellings of the great 
Are fastened with Pride’s key, 
Foigetting that, or soon, or late, 

The summons, Come with me,” 
King Death shall sternly speak. What 
Ib all their greatness worth ? 

They go the way of other men, 

And dwell no more on earth. 

They cannot bis commands defy, 

Nor deaf be to his call; 

The rich and poor alike shall lie 
Beneath bis sombre pall. 

Under the same roof by-aud-by. 

If all shall dwell in unity, 

What matters greatness, after all— 

After all? 

Za OhwM, JFUf 1874. 


Death does not make a princely feast; 

He knows no kingly caste; 

The selfsame cup, sometime, at least. 

Each mortal lip shall taste. 

The gold that here has never bought 
That jewel, peace of mind, 

The costly robes nch looms have wrought, 
Must all he left behind. 

There is no vain conceit of self. 

Where all must surely go; 

There is no quarrelling for pelf 
Beneath his roof-tree low. 

Go you from out a humble cot. 

Or from a lordly hall, 

All, ail must share the common lot, 

Art rich or poor, it matters not— 

After all. 
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DISINHEEITED! 
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THE my:steby of the headlajstjds. 

A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 

BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER V. 

A SILENT house, with the doors all closed 
and the shutters down—everything about 
it in a breathless hush, even to the dull 
monotonous drip of the rain. A dreary, 
dreary house it was, standing up among 
the wet trees, with crape on the brass 
knocker, and the broad threshold darkened 
by the trail of the mourning garments fol¬ 
lowing sadly after one who had been car¬ 
ried forth that day to return no more. 

Out in a clump of evergreens, under the 
cold afternoon sky, lay all that was mortal 
of the mistress of Brandt. A worn heart 
at rest, a stormy and passionful life over 
and done. Winding hack through the iron 
gateway, and up the long avenue of trees, 
dripping, as if with tears, came the long 
funeral procession, and, with a rustling of 
crape and bombazine, the mourners gath¬ 
ered in the great drawing-room to listen to 
the reading of the will. 

The rain fell dismally along the terrace; 
the fountain dropped dismally into its 
stone basin; nothing but gloom without, 
nothing but gloom within; Guy Renshaw, 
the cynosure of all eyes, sat at the window, 
gazing out on the blank and cheerless day, 
with a pale apathetic face that had no ex¬ 
pression except that of extreme weariness. 
Miss Glendening, with her veil down, and 
her black-gloved hands crossed in her lap, 
sat as motionless and still as a figure in 
marble. The old housekeeper and the 
family servants, who had been remembered 
in the will, occupied the lower end of the 
room; and Paul Lennox was there, sallow 
and saturnine as usual, wiping his fore¬ 
head with a mourning handkerchief; and 
while some looked at one, and some at 
another, he looked at all. 

Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor slowly unfolded 


the will. His dull droning voice breaking 
out on the expectant hush of the room, 
summoned all eyes and ears to himself. 
He smoothed the paper nervously with his 
hand. 

This,” he said, raising his voice a little, 
“ is the last will and testament of Eliza¬ 
beth Brandt. Extraordinary as it seems 
to me, and as it will also seem to you, it 
was her earnest desire that it should be 
executed according as it is written.” 

Guy Renshaw, in his seat by the window, 
never stirred. With a little sharp cough 
the solicitor cleared his voice and began to 
read. Slowly at first, and tripping upon 
his words, as if they tasted strangely in his 
mouth, but growing bolder as he went on. 
They who listened sat in dumb consterna¬ 
tion, staring at the little man, and at each 
other, as if doubting the evidence of their 
senses—all, except, perhaps, the one most 
interested in the matter—Guy Renshaw. 
He listened, too, but mechanically and un¬ 
comprehending. WTiat riddle was this? 

A legacy for Miss Glendening, “ in re¬ 
ward for her patience and faithfulness;” 
divers gifts to the old servants for like ser¬ 
vices; then the bulk of the entire property, 
all the estates at the Headlands, and 
everything, in fact, that had fallen to the 
testatrix at the death of her late husband, 
was given and bequeathed, unconditionally 
and entirely, to the heirs of Christine 
Brandt, and to the heirs of said child for¬ 
ever; of whom the testatrix did most ear¬ 
nestly desire to be forgiven for the past, 
even as she trusted she had been forgiven 
of her God. 

That was all. From the beginning to 
the end of the document Guy Renshaw’s 
name did not once occur. What did it 
mean? To every lip the question rose al- 
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BoifclnTolimtaniy; and yet, there was lit¬ 
tle need. Sorely the meaning was clear 
enoogh. This: Out under the gray twi- 
ll|^t eky, the mistress of Brandt lay in her 
new-made grave, and beneath the roof-tree 
that had been hers, and should now have 
been his, her only child stood — disin¬ 
herited I 

After all was over he rose quickly, and 
qioke to the solicitor, ignoring both the 
pitying glances cast at him from all sides, 
and, wone yet, the faint exasperating 
smile of Paul Lennox. 

Disappointment or chagrin there was 
none In his pale proud face—only a grave 

"And this,” he said, calmly, is the last 
will of my mother?” 

"Tea,” answered the little lawyer. 

" Who and where is the heir referred 

tor 

"My dear sir, the heir is the child of a 
eertain Christine Brandt, deceased. More 
than that I cannot now positively inform 

you.” 

*‘And the date of the will ?—pardon me, 
1 did not hear.” 

The solicitor read it again. 

am satisfied,” said Renshaw, calmly. 

The date was two months old. Mrs. 
Brandt’s will had been drawn up and 
signed on the day of Renshaw’s return to 
the Headlands. What did he discern in 
the matter—accident or design ? 

So the crape and bombazine, open- 
mouthed and wondering, began to disperse. 
The drama of one life was quite played 
through, and the black twilight was fall¬ 
ing. Guy Renshaw, however, had not 
sthred from his place, ueitiier had Paul 
Lennox. They were the Iasi left in the 
great drawing-room. 

With a face grown suddenly strong and 
hard as iron, Renshaw turned from the 
window where he had been standing, and 
looked at his antagonist. 

" Well,” he said, sternly, “ are you sat¬ 
isfied?” 

"lam, indeedP’ answered Paul Lenno?^. 

" Then,” rejoined Renshaw, pointing ..v» 
the door, ** begone, and wherever your 
road may lie in future, see that it does not 

cross mine.” 

PanI Lennox’s sallow face grew livid. 
He recoiled a step, then answered smoothly: 

"1 forgive you. One can afford to be 
magnanimous sometimes. A disappoint¬ 


ment like yours cannot be borne tamely.” 

" By what power,” continued Renshaw, 
quite unheeding, ‘‘ you brought a strong 
heart like my mother’s to your subjection, 
I do not know, nor does it matter now. 
The contest, if contest it was, has passed 
into my hands, and you and I, Paul Len¬ 
nox, are born foes.” 

Lennox’s clenched hand, fallen at his 
side, worked nervously; he smiled that 
dark disagreeable smile of his. 

‘‘And yet,” he said, smoothly, “I would 
have spared you many things, if you would 
have allowed me. First of all, the folly of 
regarding yourself as the rightful heir of 
Brandt, and secondly, that still madder 
folly in which you have been indulging for 
two months past.” 

Renshaw only answered with the menace 
of his eyes. 

“ The folly,” said Mr. Lennox, “ of lov¬ 
ing Essica Darke I Take care! The grand 
passion has been a fatal one in the annals 
of the Brandts—I have known wiser men 
'than you to die of it.” 

This was too much. A lightning-flash of 
white wrathful heat leaped into Renshaw’s 
face. He pointed once more to the door. 

“Are you going?” he thundered. 

Lennox started forward with alacrity. 

“lam. Why not? I am glad to oblige 
you for once. Adieu, my dear sir I You 
will know to-moiTOw who the child of 
Christine Brandt is—radieu, and, as the 
Scotch say, ‘ God be wi’ you I’ ” 

The door closed on that mocking face 
and hateful smile; a footstep went sound¬ 
ing off down the long hall, and Mr. Paul 
Lennox was gone. 

Miss Glcndeuing took her tea in the 
housekeeper’s room that night, and 

forbidding. The housekeepej- herself sat 
dropping tears on her black bombazine, 
and eyeing the other through her specta¬ 
cles, while bemoaning the fate that had 
fallen on the house. 

“What will become of Master Guy 
now?” she said; “moping in his room, 
and sending back his tea and toast un¬ 
touched, and Mat blundering on the stairs, 
and breaking a china saucer, as would have 
earned her a round box at any other time. 
How can the mistress sleep out in her 
grave this night, after the wrong that’s 
been done? Blood ought to be thicker 
than water. Christine Brandt, indeed! 
That dreadful old story raked up again! 
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And Master Guy, as we always thought 
would be our master, turned out into the 
world 

Miss Glendening, having finished her tea, 
rose from the table. 

“Did you tell me,^’ she asked, pausing, 
“that he was in his room?’’ 

“ He’s come down now, and ordered his 
horse; though where he can be going on 
such a night as this, I don’t know.” 

Miss Glendening stepped out into the 
hall. At the foot of the staircase she saw 
the green baize door of the late Mrs. 
Brandt’s room standing ajar, and going up 
to it silently, she looked in. 

Before the oak cabinet in the furthest 
corner, by the faint light of a lustre, Guy 
Eenshaw stood, turning over sundry articles 
which he had found therein. He turned 
them, with an air of expectancy—of disap¬ 
pointment, at last, which made Miss Glen- 
dening hold her breath on her half-parted 
lips, in a very strange and uncomfortable 
way. She might have named, I dare say, 
even at a glance, each and all of those ar¬ 
ticles. Two or three musty deeds, the old 
letters, the marriage certificates, and a copy 
of the will of the late Colonel Brandt— 
these were there, and others like them; 
and in the little drawer to the right, Miss 
Glendening knew of some rare old jewels 
lying in their caskets—pearls and diamonds 
that had not seen the light for many a day, 
and a wedding-ring. 

But — that was all. What indefinite 
thing he had been in search of—what word 
from the dead, he could not, perhaps, have 
told I but in a sad, almost hopeless way, 
Benshaw swept the papers back into their 
drawer, and locking the cabinet, came 
slowly out. She had died, and the secrets 
of her stern heart with her, and left him 
no word! 

The great hall was quite empty—some 
faint stir of garments he might have heard 
on the gtairs, but they were gone in a mo¬ 
ment. At the hall door a groom stood in 
waiting, holding Renshaw’s horse. Booted, 
and cloaked, and spurred, Guy fiuug him¬ 
self into the saddle, and rode away down 
the dark and dripping avenue. 

Night was setting in, but the rain had 
ceased. A blue rolling mist crept over the 
marshes; the wild and narrow road wind¬ 
ing down to the shore, glittering with 
shining pools; rich, damp earthy scents 
filled the air. 


Just two months before, on a darker and 
wilder night, he had returned to the Head¬ 
lands. Before him lay the offing, wherein 
the “Sea-Gull” had rocked at anchor, and 
the bay, where he had first seen the strange 
beautiful face of Essica Darke, and heard 
that wild talk from the lips of the dying 
sailor. How vividly it all came back to 
him to-night! Two months! and lo! all 
of his life before him seemed blank noth¬ 
ingness now, hardly worth the effort of re¬ 
call. True it is that this mortal existence 
of ours is not to be reckoned by months or 
years—nor, indeed, while we live the agony 
or rapture of a lifetime in the narrow space 
of some little hour! Who, at best, shall 
dare count our lives, except by their toils 
and triumphs, by their loss and gain ? 

Below, among the rocks, the hamlet 
lights began to twinkle. Tlie inn of the 
“ Three Petrels,” looking dingier than ever 
in the wet twilight, winked from its cur¬ 
tainless barroom window, expectant of the 
brown fishermen coming to smoke their 
stumpy black pipes in the porch, or under 
the low eaves, and gossip of the last wreck, 
and the luck of the boats in the bay. 

Guy Renshaw rode straight up to the 
tavern door in the gathering darkness. No 
sign of life was anywhere visible about the 
place. He leaped from the saddle, and 
dropping his rein loosely, walked round to 
the little window, shaded by the silver- 
poplar tree, and looked in. 

The same old room—nothing changed. 
Some vague feeling of relief possessed him. 
as he took m its details hurriedly. The 
driftwood fire, the sanded floor, the oaken 
settles, the full-rigged miniatui’e ship on 
the mantel, the bits of coral, the pink- 
tipped shells. The fire was burning low, 
casting fantastic shadows on the wall and 
the low smoky ceiling, and in a patch of 
shifting light, hemmed in by the deepest of 
these shadows, sat Essica Darke, her small 
hands lying listless on her lap, her small 
head resting against the faded till of the 
chimney-piece, and all that shifting light 
upon her face. 

Upon her face, flickering across its mar¬ 
ble pallor, in her eyes, hiding dreamily be¬ 
neath the languid lid; in her hair, chang¬ 
ing all its tawny clusters to a dull red gold. 
For a while Renshaw stood silently looking 
at her; then he opened the tavern door 
and went in. 

At the sound of that step on the sanded 
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floor ^QBicA Darke, started up. But, siii- 
iolarly enough, she did not turn, nor look 
at him. She. drew nearer the chimney- 
and dropped her arm upon it. A 
swept over her face. 

' *fOome in, Paul Lennox 1” she said, 

Utterly. 

not Paul Lennox!” answered the 
vdce of Benshaw. 

'He was standing beside her. For the 
first time she lifted her-face. No change 
crossed it—no color; it staggered him for 
the moment with its look of utter calm. 

.“This is most unexpected,” she said. 

“And untimely—^yes.” . 

’ “ Why do you come here—to-night, of 
all nights—and here, the last place in the 
limld where Mr. Guy Benshaw should be ?” 

He winced a little under those strange 
searching eyes. 

“Forgive me, Essica. I meant only to 
look at you through that window, and re¬ 
turn. 1 have done so of late; but this 

idght— 

She recoiled a step—he following. Her 
face grew white to the very lips. 

‘‘StopT’ she cried, sharp and imperative. 

Their eyes met; slowly, reluctantly hers 

Ml. 

“I cannot—I will not!” he broke forth. 
*‘Why should I? Do you not know what 
has befallen me, Essica?” 

Still she waved him back. 

“I know that the mistress of Brandt 
House is dead.” 

“And that I am penniless—disinherited! 
That to-night the humblest fisherman in 
the hamlet is not humbler than I ? I'leave 
the Headlands forever. All that future 
whidi I had planned for myself here is this 
night blotted out. Do you know all this, 
tpdcaP’ 

There he stood before her—stately and 
handsome, his rich dress, his white hands, 
hli aristocratic bearing unchanged—hum- 
Ue, Indeed, in nothing but his words. 

“Are you mad or dreaming?” she cried. 

“Neither 1 Do not look at me with such 
vild eyes, girl. Is it unseemly that 1 
ahould come, almost from my mother’s 
giave, to tell you this ? yon, who are dear- 
vtome than aught else under heaven? 
ion, whom 1 love as no man ever loves but 
once Essica 1 Essica T’ 

The last barrier of pride and prudence 
iiiept away I He was down at her feet in 
fhedaipt firelight, his passionate face up- 
14 


lifted to hers, transfigured—ay, and terri¬ 
ble in its love, its unspeakable tenderness; 
its yearning. . i 

“ There is naught between us now, Essi- 
ca, my darling, my little hamlet girl! You 
cannot repel me now. You cannot tell me 
that my place is at Brandt House, and 
yours here! Yours? O girl, girl, it is irlv 
my heart of hearts forevermore I” 

Wild with^teiTor, wilder yet with a sort 
of dumb agony, Essica Darke’s face grow- 
She cast out her hands—her slender child¬ 
ish hands, piteously, and as if to keep his • 
passionate words away. 

“ Essica, speak to me I” he pleaded.. 

Her lips parted, but no sound came 
through them. She motioned him to rise. • 
so imperiously that he could not but obey.* i 

“Essica! my God! speak to me!” ■. . 

•He caught the hands in his own with a 
fierceness of which he was not aware.;. 
The marks of his fingers were left around 
the delicate wrists. A low bitter cry es¬ 
caped her. 

“ Iwill speak to you I” she said. “ I will, 
tell you to go straight from this place, Guy . 
Benshaw, and never look upon my face 
again! I will beg you—yes, upon my 
knees, to forgive me and forget me, and to 
remember that to love me is misery, anU-. 
shame, and death 1” 

She raved! How could it be otherwisef , 
How dared she stand up there, so whit* 
and sweet, and answer him with such folly-. 
He looked at her in a sort of fierce angei 
a mad amaze. 

“ Essica, you asked me a moment ago il 
I were dreaming or mad. Both, 1 think.” ' 

“Not dreaming,” she answered, “but' 
mad—mad, indeed, to linger here—mad to 
have come here at all, upon an errand liko 
thibl” 

Benshaw set his teeth hard. 

“ Essica,” he cried, “ read me this rid¬ 
dle 1 I can see but one solution to it, one 
only— 

She caught her breath quick, involuntary. 

“ Paul Lennox!” said Benshaw. 

There yas no answer. The wind sighed 
across the tavern windows, poplar leaves 
stirred upon the pane. Outside, Benshaw’s 
horse neighed loudly. Essica stood with 
her head drooping against the faded chlm- • 
ney-piece, the thin wavering shadows 
lengthening around her, and a look in her; 
eyes that made Benshaw’s heart thrill with 
an indefinable pain. 
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Tell me,” he cried out, flushing darkly, 
**E9sica, before God, tell me If you love 
that roan!” 

She lifted her head. 

“ You shall not ask me,” she replied; 

neither will I answer you.” 

“ By the heaven above us,” said Ren- 
•haw, through his clenched teeth, “I will 
never leave you until I know!” 

‘‘Spare me—spare yourself!” cried Essi- 
oa, shuddering; “has not sorrow enough 
oome upon you already ? We are parted, I 
tell you, as death itself could never part 
us, forever and forever!” 

His face grew as white as her own. 

“ Essica, you torture me! I imploro you 
to speak! Why talk of parting? What is 
Paul Lennox to you, girl—what are you to 
him?” 

The answer dropped from her parted lipd 
like a cry: 

“I—lam/iisioi/’e/” 

Round and round for a moment the 
room went whirling. Far off and faintly, 
as if in a dream, Renshaw saw her white 
face, and heard those terrible words. 

“Girl! girl!” he cried out, wildly. “It 
cannot be—it Is Impossible! You—a child 
—a mere child—/lis wife! Essica! Essica! 
say that I have not heard aright!” 

“ Guy, I have been his wife for five 
years!” 

O that voice! So hopeless, so despairing, 
sending conviction home to his heart like 
an arrow’s point. The words, indeed, he 
might doubt, but from that voice there was 
no appeal. Like one struck by some sud¬ 
den blow, Renshaw staggered back against 
the wall. 

“Forgive—O forgive me!” cried Essica, 
brokenly. “ 1 could not tell you, and you 
would not be warned. Hear me one mo¬ 
ment. Father or mother I have never 
known. To Paul Lennox I owe even this 
poor home—even the bread that 1 have eaten 
from iny infancy. Why he has haunted 
mo all my life—why he has been to me, 
here and everywhere, a constantly encir¬ 
cling power, as relentless as the grj^ve, Ido 
not know—I shall never know, perhaps, 
nor does it matter now. I was a child, 
hardly thirteen, at school where he had 
placed me—God forgive me! I wish that I 
had died then!—fore-doomed to be his wife 
from the beginning! That was the reward 
he claimed for the money lavished upon 
me and upon Moll Darke—the wretched— 


O twice wretched mother, that sold me to 
such slavery!” 

She stopped, her bitter voice dying oat 
in one quick dry sob. Renshaw, with his 
face averted, and covered by one hand, 
motioned with the other imploringly for 
her to go on. 

“ We were married in secret. All men¬ 
tion of the matter was forbidden me. This 
is the first time it has passed my lips. I 
never saw him again till three months ago. 
I was at school, he abroad. To-day before 
the world he claims me as his wife!” 

Renshaw started up. With one stride 
he stood before her. His fiery dark eyes 
blazed down into her own. 

“ Now you know,” she said, firmly, “ why 
it is that you should not remain here—why 
it is that I now bid you an eternal farewelL 
Go, and Heaven bless you!” 

Her face was half uplifted, its long hair 
trailing in a golden gleam down the beau¬ 
tiful cheek—like pansies wet with rain; her 
large eyes shone sadly upon him—never in 
all her life had she looked so gloriously 
beautiful. 

“Essica,” he cried out, fiercely, striking 
his forehead with his clenched hand, 
“ would to God that I could kill you—that 
I could strike you dead here as you standi 
What saves you from me—do you know? 
Not your beauty or youth—not because you 
are the wife of that cursed villain—nothing 
under heaven but your love for me!” 

A hand was laid on Renshaw’s arm—a 
firm and strong hand drawing him quietly 
back. He turned, and looked down into 
the swartliy face of Mistress Moll Darke. 

“ Madman!” she said, under her breath, 
“so it has come' at last! How dare you 
tempt that child ?” 

His gesture of abhorrence was not to be 
mistaken—be shook her hand haughtily 
from his cloak. 

“Do not touch me, woman!” he cried. 
“Stand back! You! you who would sell 
to Paul Lennox your flesh and blood for a 
mess of pottage!” 

Gaunt and tall upon the hearth, Moll 
Darke stood up betwixt the two. Her low 
retreating forehead, under its flaming hand¬ 
kerchief, and the keen eyes beneath, nar¬ 
rowed and darkened. 

“Softly, young master! You are over 
bold. Flesh and blood of mine there is nono, 
that 1 ken of,through the length and breadth 
of the earth. Look at us—are we alike ?” 
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She caught Essica’s fair round arm, and 
drew the shrinking girl out into the broad 
SielighL A low laugh fell from her lips. 

“ Look well I That soft white flesh—is 
It like mine? That pretty yellow hair? 
Good blood, they say, will show. Come, 
come, young master! Paul Lennox has a 
dainty wife, and 1 have kept her well for 
him; but she is not of my race, nor.of my 
aame.” 

BenshaVs brow grew black as night. 

“What new farce is this?’* he cried, 

etemly. 

“One, I trow, that will cost you dear?* 
deiialvely. ** Shall I tell you who this girl 

tor 

“If tongue like yours can speak the 
Inifh,” he answered. 

“Let it try, at least,” she laughed. 
“Yon have heard of Christine Brandt to¬ 
day? Yes, and of her child, the heiress of 
those broad acres, that, but for her, would 
have been yours now—the highest lady in 
all the country round. Well, look at her— 
•he stands before you—this love of yours, 
this wife of Paul Lennox.” 

* Triumphantly she looked at him. 

“You swear that this is true?” he said. 

**1 swear. To-morrow you will hear it 
from other lips. Now get you hence, Guy 
Senshaw. The riddle is solved.” 

Ay, solved indeed! Rensliaw went stalk- 
log to the door. 

“Farewell, Essica! The price of your 
taeriflce is rich, but not rich enough for 
this! They who reap it will reap bitter 
bread. 1 have loved you above all thiugs 
earthly — 1 shall love you to the end.” 

No answer. Without word or cry Essica 
Darke had fallen, a white and senseless 
thing, to the sanded floor. He would have 
sprang to her, he would have lifted her up, 
bat Mistress Mol) waved him away. 

“GoT’ she cried; “you have done 
enough—you have broken her heart.” 

Quick as a flash of light he bad caught 
one hand from the swarthy, clasp of the 
woman, and pressed it to his lips. It was 
•neb a kiss as one might leave on the brow 
of the dead—freed from the taint of all 
cuthly passion, eloquent of nothing but a 
great despair. One last look cast at the 
still face; then the door closed; a horso 
adghed softly; and then, through the 
■i|h^ and the rain, and the darkness, 
tether and further from that accursed 
Gay Benshaw was galloping away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nothing, they tell us, is ever wholly 
lost. Yearly the world grows young, the 
dead rose blooms again, all bright and 
beautiful things have their time of resur¬ 
rection. There is no death. 

How, then, with these lives of ours— 
their wasted largesse ? How thou with the 
things which might have been, and will 
never be ? Will they, too, live again—the 
dear joys, lost before fruition, the hopes 
we never harvested, the glorious possibili¬ 
ties never fulfilled ? In the better life to 
come, shall we find them, like safely an¬ 
chored ships which forgot to return to us 
here, from the far reaches of unknown 
seas? 

Ah, who can tell ? 

Brandt House stood up among its trees, 
and lawns, and shrubbery, ugly, and grand, 
and unchanged, although a good twelve¬ 
month had passed and gone since we last 
saw it. 

The sea sang its old song on the shore 
below; the same trees, to all appearances, 
hummed away socially in the roses and 
jasmine; the same wolf rnastiils lay sleep¬ 
ing lazily on the green terrace, and at a 
window above, in a patch of slanting after¬ 
noon light, sat Miss Edith Gleudening, 
crochetiug. 

What a bright sharp needle she had, and 
how it flew' up and down, and in and out, 
through those meshes of colored wool I 
Miss Glendeiiing’s face was still pale, her 
figure still angular, her dress still black. A 
few wrinkles had been added, perhaps, to 
the corners of the yellowish hazel eyes, 
and the eyes themselves bad acquired au 
habitual downward droop; but otherwise 
she w'as Miss Gleudening still. 

Some one came dancing along the pas¬ 
sage outside, singing a snatch of song as 
she came, and a bright elfish head was 
thrust through the open door. 

“ If you please,'* said Queen Mab, sol¬ 
emnly, ** the mistress says will you come 
aud dress lier hair for dinner? Juliette 
has gone down to the shore.” 

Miss Gleudening rose quickly. Perhaps 
she had been waiting for *a summons like 
this. She laid aside the colored wools aud 
the sharp needle, and crossing the passage 
softly, knocked at the carved rosewood 
door of Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room. 

“ Come in,” said a languid voice from 
within. 
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Miss Glendening turned the knob and 
entered. It was a perfect hijou of a room, 
all silver and rose-colored hangings, and 
scented Indian wood, and inlaid tables, 
and costly knickkiiacks ceuerally. On a 
low sofa, piled with cushions, lay Essica, 
her face turned like a lily to the sunshine, 
a book slipping down her lap, and her des¬ 
olate eyes fixed on a blue glint of distant 
day seen dimly through the window be¬ 
yond. How well Miss Glendening knew 
that look! how often she had seen it! A 
year before that face had been full of 
subtle promises—and lo! here was the ful¬ 
filment—pride, and coldness, and hauteur, 
every white Greek line grown hard and 
repellant—a child, in • fact, transformed 
swiftly and irretrievably into a conscious* 
woman. 

Miss Glendening, standing irresolute on 
the threshold, coughed behind her hand¬ 
kerchief. The dark discontented eyes 
turned. 

“Ah, it is youT^ said Essica, listlessly. 

“You sent for me?” queried Miss Glen¬ 
dening. 

The book fell from Mrs. Paul Lennox’s 
lap. She rose languidly, and walked to her 
dressing-table. 

“ Juliette has deserted,” she said; “ par¬ 
don me, I had no resource but you.” 

“I am always happy to serve Mrs. 
Lennox.” 

Essica sat down before the mirror, never 
once raising her eyes to the image reflected 
therein, and Miss Glendening, drawing 
forth the heavy golden pin that held her 
hair, suffered it to drop in a torrent of 
shining gold down over her shoulders— 
down almost to the tufted floor. What 
lovely hair it was, and how it twisted, and 
curled, and clung around Miss Glenden- 
ing’s fingers I She brushed out the silken 
mass, eyeing it the while like an ogress. 

’Twas a pretty task, and easily done. 
Essica’s white hands lay idly on her lap, 
and Miss Glendening’s dark ones worked 
with a will. Softly she fastened up the 
last rich coil. 

“What ornaments will you wear?” she 
said. 

Essica’s lashes lifted. 

“None. Or stay—there is a pearl comb 
somewhere among these trinkets—I will 
wear that.” 

Miss Glendening began searching straight¬ 
way on the dres§ing-table, among glittering 


toilet ornaments, and boxes of sandal¬ 
wood, and fans, and chains, and rings, and 
elegant jewel-caskets, hobnobbing together 
in the utmost carelessness and confusion. 
Presently the nervous dark hands were- 
staid. There was silence. 

“Have you found the comb?” asked 
Essica. 

Hardly—something in its stead. Misa 
Glendening was holding in her hand a long 
blue slender blade—a dagger, in fact, and 
a beautiful oddity of rare old Italian work¬ 
manship—what a singular ornament, to be 
sure, for Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing- 
table I The hilt was of massive silver, sur¬ 
mounted by a serpent’s crest, lined at every 
scale with the eyes of sea-green emeralds; 
a bright, bristling, cruel hilt, that seemed 
mocking you in secret and in silence I 

Beneath it the long black flung off the 
sunshine, in a blue dazzle, broken only 
where the shadow of Miss Glendening’s 
hand fell. 

“A pretty weapon,” she said. 

Essica turned and looked at the dagger^ 
a faint flush streaking her white skin. 

“ It was the property of the late Mrs. 
Brandt,” coldly, “and brought, I believe, 
from abroad.” 

“See!” said Miss Glendening, “where 
it pierced my hand.” 

A single drop of blood lay large and wet 
on her outstretched palm. Immediately 
after there was a footstep and a low laugh 
behind her. 

“ It is dangerous playing with edged 
tools,” said a voice, and Paul Lennox 
sauntered around Essica’s chair, and, in a 
breath, flung back the sunlight from the 
dagger’s edge by his own broad sliadow 
cast darkly thereon. 

“ Pardon me for intruding,” he began, 
looking hard at the cold averted face of 
Essica. “ I came as an amnt-courier —^with 
news.” 

Miss Glendening had dropped the dagger 
quickly, and recommenced her search for 
the missing comb. 

“What news?” said Essica, dryly. 

“Some that will interest you, 1 am 
sure,” answered Lennox. “I have been 
to the hamlet.” 

Her slender hands stirred upon her Jap— 
a quick rebellion of nerves wdiich she could 
not quite control, and which his cruel and 
intent eyes devoured greedily. 

“ Mistress Moll has a guest at the Three 
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PatreTB-HurlTod last iiigbt from Kew York 
—4 friend of yours, EssicaT’ 

** Madam,” said the voice of Miss Glen- 
•dening, ** 1 do not find the comb—it is not 
hero.” 

Esslca rose from the dressing-table. 

**Well, It does not matter,” she said; 
“let It go. 1 will not detain you longer.” 

Inwardly, Miss Gleudening was fain to 
indnlge In a little laugh; but outwardly, 
die bowed, and with a courtesy, not with¬ 
out a spice of mockery, swept slowly by 
Panl Lennox, and withdrew through the 
rosewood door, leaving it ajar behind her. 

“Fbr Heaven’s sake!” burst out Lennox, 
chafing, as the last fold of her dress disap¬ 
peared in the passage, “ why do you keep 
that woman here ? Why have you had her 
fflln g in g about you, like a burr, ever since 
Mrs. Brandt’s death ? I thought the house 
would be rid of her then.” 

“ 1 keep her,” answered Esslca, haugh¬ 
tily, because she is useful to me, and, 
Doieover, because she is my friend.” 

Something in this assertion seemed to 
amuse Mr. Lennox. He laughed loudly. 

•“ She’s^a she -devil I” 

Essica deigned no answer. Miss Glen- 
dening, more generous, stood in the pas¬ 
sage outside, with her finger on her lip, 
and whispered a smiling thank youl” 

“ Humph T’ pursued Mr. Lennox, toying 
with the silver-handled dagger upon the 
dressing-table; women, as a general 
thing, are not greatly given to loving their 
rivals. You have never been aware, per- 
haps^ that you held that interesting charac¬ 
ter toward Miss Glendening in a little 
afisir 1 wot of a year ago.” 

How thoroughly cruel and pitiless the 
mmn wasi Some of the blue steely gleam 
of the blade he held seemed refiected in his 
iue. Esslca, with crested head, looked at 
him. 

“And is this,” she said, “ the news that 
you come here to tell ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Something akin to it.” 

“Then, indeed, it had best remain un- 
ttid.” 

“WhatI so indifferent as that?” he 
neered; softly, my dear wife! Guy 
Banshaw is at the Headlands I” 

She had turned her face away, so that 
the full effect of this announcement was 
hwt to him. Neither flush nor tremor, that 
ke could MO— neither word nor sound. 


that he could hear, betrayed that she had 
heard him. Lennox set his teeth. 

“Essica,” he repeated, smoothly, “that 
man is at the Headlands! Be so kind as 
to answer me—do you know it?” 

Something in the tone stung her to the 
quick. Her eyes blazed. 

“I?” she cried; “I know it? How dare 
you ask me?” 

His eyebrows went up, and the corners 
of his thin hard mouth went down. 

“ Take care 1 You are a fine woman, Es¬ 
sica—a true child of la belle Christine—a 
magnificent woman, in fact, but can you 
deceive me ? I think not I” 

She answered nothing, only faced him, 
rigid, and white, and scornful. 

“ Do you think I do not know that under 
heaven there is nothing you hold so dear 
to-day as this Guy Kenshaw? Well, let 
those rave of the grand passiou who will— 
you and I did not marry for love, Essica T 

Her lip curled. 

“True!” 

“But come! what is this?” said Len¬ 
nox, showing his white teeth. “ I have 
learned to adore you, and you have learned 
to hate me—that is bad.” 

“Yes,” echoed Essica, recoiling passion¬ 
ately from him, “to hate you 1” 

Leunox raised the beautiful Italian dag¬ 
ger, and looked at the emerald serpent on 
its crest. 

“ The way of the world,” he said, with a 
laugh. “I have righted your wrongs—I 
have paid off sundry old scores concerning 
your family honor. I have placed in your 
possession one of the richest estates in the 
country—married you, in short, and made 
a fine lady of you, and you hate me 1 Bah I 
what ingratitude I” 

“And for whose sake was all this done— 
yours or mine ?” 

“Pray forbear!” be answered, waving 
his hand, gracefully; “such poiuts are 
always delicate.” 

She wrung her slender hands. 

“O my life I” she broke forth, “lost, 
wronged, perverted! Could you uot have 
spared me, Paul Lennox-^bad and cruel as 
you were ? Had I ever harmed you ? Why 
did you not take the estate, and leave me 
alone ?” 

“ I could not well have gotten it without 
you,” he answered, coolly. 

“It is to me, but the price of slavery— 
worse, a thousand times worse than death I 
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I hate it! What has it ever brought me— 
but misery—misery?’^ 

She was clinging to the broad casement, 
her great eyes full of unutterable pain, her 
thin nostrils dilated, and in her face a 
shrinking and loathing that perhaps he had 
never quite comprehended until then. He 
paled visibly. 

“ My dear child,” he said, ‘‘ you are go¬ 
ing a trifle too far. There is something 
here needs looking to.” 

“ If I might but know,” she went on, 
“ who and what I am—what wretched for¬ 
tune it was that made me the heiress of 
this place, and why for me a mother disin¬ 
herited ail only son—surely, Paul Lennox, 
these things can be no mysteries to you— 
why will you not, why do you not tell me 
of them ?” 

“ Keally, my dear child,” answered Len¬ 
nox, mockingly, “ I have told you a thou¬ 
sand times that you are the child of Chris¬ 
tine Brandt.” 

“Ay, and who was Christine Brandt?” 

He looked at her darkly. 

“Go and importune the rocks of the 
sea!” he said; “it will do quite as much 
good as asking of that story from me.” 

“Am I never to know?” she cried, de¬ 
spairingly. 

“ Never—unless, indeed, the dead rise 
up to tell you!” 

Weak and trembling, Essica fell back in 
the chair from which she had arisen. 

“Then pray God that they may!” she 
said. “ There—go now—^leave me I” Len¬ 
nox rose up. 

“ I hasten to obey you,” he cried, kissing 
his hand to her; “ so charming a tete-a-tete 
need not be prolonged. Au retoiVy Mrs. 
Lennox; aflow me to hope that I shall 
meet you at dinner.” 

He lolled out, humming an opera air as 
he went. Essica, with her head upon her 
hand, never looked nor stirred; so, nothing 
but the sunshine missed from that glitter¬ 
ing dressing-table the long slender dagger 
of Italian workmanship, with its emerald 
crest. 

Dinner at Brandt House was remarkably 
dull that day. There were no guests. 
Miss Gleudening looked hard at the silky 
hair crowning Essica’s slender head, but 
found no ornament therein — the pearl 
comb had not made its appearance. She 
looked, too, at the face beneath that hair 
—it was as expressionless as marble. Then 


Miss Glendening sipped her soup quietly* 
Diamond cut diamond—trust one woman 
to read another. 

The afternoon waned away, sad and 
chilly. A mist rolled up from the sea, and 
dropped like a wet gray veil over every¬ 
thing outside the doors of Brandt. In 
Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room a bright 
little fire had been lighted, and Mrs. Paul 
herself came up from dinner, and sat down 
before it, with its light shimmering on her 
rich dress and jewelled hands, and all over 
tile charming appointments of the room^ 
but never reaching the desolate darkness 
of her eyes. 

She did not sit there long; some restless 
spirit possessed her. Now the slender feet 
were wandering, ghostlike, across the tuft¬ 
ed floor; now she stood at the window, 
with her forehead pressed against the 
pane, watching for that far-off glint of sea 
hidden in mist; and once Paul Lennox 
passed slowly down the gravelled walk be¬ 
neath, clipping at the roses with his riding- 
whip, and calling to the wolf-mastiffs on 
the terrace, who lifted their great drowsy 
heads, and looked after him, but would 
not follow. 

Paul Lennox disappeared among the 
wet shrubbery, and Essica, with a long- 
drawn breath, turned from the window. 
As the stiff folds of her dress swept across 
the corner of the dressing-table, something 
dislodged from thence, white and flutter¬ 
ing, like a bird, and fell down to the floor 
at her feet. It was a folded paper, tied 
with a slip of ribbon. 

Vaguely wondering, Essica picked it up, 
wondering yet more when she found her 
own name written upon the outer surface 
of the sheet in ink that was hardly dry. It 
was a woman’s writing, somewhat hurried, 
but remarkably bold and handsome—a 
writing, in short, characteristic of the 
writer, for it was Miss Glendening’s. 

Essica’s first impulse was to ring the bell 
and summons that young lady; her next, 
to examine the package more closely, and 
lo! faintly traced in pencil, beneath her 
own name, were the following words: 

“Do not seek to know how this history 
fell into my hands. It is neither yours nor 
mine. I resign it to you, that the things 
which have been hidden may be revealed. 
Bead.” 

Trembling with a sudden and indefinable 
dread, Essica sank into a scat, and loosed 
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the narrow ribbon. The package opened, 
and there fell into her lap, not one sheet, 
bat aeveral, enclosed together in an outer 
wrapping, some yellow and discolored, as 
If by time, others, bearing the impress of a 
later date, but all closely written, not in 
Miss Oleiidening’s hand, nor in any hand 
that she had ever seen before. 

Like one in a dream, Essica began to 
read. Brightly the firelight danced across 
the rose-colored hangings and Indian carv¬ 
ing of the room. The sea-mist filtered 
through the wet shrubbery outside, and 
dung to the pane like tears; round the old 
gables the east wind began to moan, like a 
lost spirit, and presently the twilight set¬ 
tled over all. 

Still she sat there, still she read on. Was 
It some beautiful shape, carven in stone, 
or a living, breathing woman? Nothing 
bat the mechanical dropping of the blurred 
and blotted sheets, one by one, betrayed 
her. She hardly stirred, she scarcely 
breathed. 


Stealthily the dark crept in, gathering 
first in the corners, and closing silently up 
to the chair wherein Mrs. Paul Lennox 
sat. The ivy at the lattice was shaking the 
wet tremulously from its leaves. Outside 
the howl of the wolf-mastiffs rose up 
drearily. Surely so sad a night had never 
settled down on Brandt before. 

Then the last word was read—the last 
sheet fluttered mockingly from Essica’s 
rigid hand, and in the fast-gathering dark¬ 
ness, she started up, with one sharp fierce 
ciy. Gi*eat God! Could it he a reality? 
the black horror that had girted her sud¬ 
denly? Stunned, bewildered, she looked 
around. Yonder was the window, and be- 
3 ’ond it the deepening night; and Essica 
stood there, staring blankly, with the fatal 
papers strewn around her, and mid all 
chaos of that poor sick brain of hers, but 
one thought—one purpose developing itself, 
fixed and unalterable, and that thought 
and that purpose was—flight. 

[concluded in next NUldSXB.] 


A FRAGMENT. 

BY CLAUDIB COURTNEY. 

A little boat floated out ono day 

Wliere the musical ripples were all at play; 

The waters sweet and the sun’s soft beam 
Welcomed the stranger to the stream. 

Along the banks there were violets blue, 

And graceful ferns of the fairy's hue: 

The sky was as clear as sky could be, 

And the air was one throb of bird minstrelsy. 

The winds were soft, and the scene was fair, 

Tet the little boat remained not there; 

The flowers were many, the stream grew wide. 

And the sunshine dazzled on every side. 

Still on and on in a happy dream 

The wee boat drifted and kissed the stream, 

While far in the sweets of the first dim track 
Fond voices wero calling, **Come back! come back I” 

The banks grow rocky, the waves run high, 

And dark clouds cover the smiling sky; 

Tot nothing can check that onward sweep, 

Though dark the passage, the waters deep. 

For the boat is Life, and the stream called Time*; 
And no Arbor is found in shade or shine 
Till the waves rush out to the waiting sea. 

And the boat is moored in Eternity. 

Jfitfcodine, loioa, 1874. 
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PHILIP AND LOUISE. 

BY HE8TKB O. LAUBEATE. 


The names given in the title of this story- 
are cut in the stone walls of a room in an 
old building in France, which was once the 
property of Cardinal Mazarin—The story 
runs thus: 

It was a cold and cheerless night during 
the regency of Anne of Austria.* It was 
wet, too; so wet, that the garments of a 
man who was passing through the gardens 
of the Palais Eoyal, had become thoroughly 
Saturated. 

He made his way hastily, nor slackened 
his speed until he reached a gate, the key 
of which he had lost, or forgotten. After 
a vain search he uttered an exclamation 
of- surprise or dismay. 

The situation was, indeed, an unpleasant 
one, for the path he had traversed led only 
to the apartments of the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, and the hour was an un¬ 
seasonable one. Moreover, he could only 
enter his own apartments through this gate, 
for the man shivering with cold and fear, 
was the wily statesman. Cardinal Mazarin. 
For some lime he walked back and forth, 
in sheer vexation, and then was forced by 
extreme cold to attempt climbing the high 
fence with iron railings, that seemed to 
^ defy his efforts to reach the haven he 
sought. It was just possible he might do 
this without distui-bing the guard, who 
were stationed at either end of the fence. 

But accustomed as he was to political 
climbing, he was in this case destined to 
ignominious failure, for his cardinal’s robe 
caught an iron point, just as he thought 
himself safely over, and he could only call 
lustily for help. 

This adventure of the cardinal was first 
whispered in the saloons, and then spoken 
boldly of, by the young count Philip de 
Viileneuve, who was a gentleman of great 
wealth and very handsome. He had lived 
a somewhat gay and reckless life, was ad¬ 
mired by Queen Anne, and was a favorite 
at court. The antiquarian Delarue asserts 
that the queen-mother was at that time 
secretly married to Mazarin, who feared 
and was jealous of, the young count, and 
had long been seeking some way to effect 
hib ruin. Now ho was resolved. Fear and 


jealousy had become bitter hatred, and on 
a charge of treason Philip was imprisoned. 

He was not long, however, in making his 
escape, and astonished the lords and ladies 
of the court, by appearing among them in 
velvet doublet, gold fringe, and point lace, 
entertaining all within his circle, by relat¬ 
ing his experience as a prisoner, until the 
entrance of the lord cardinal, when he was 
again arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

Again the count escaped from his hated 
prison, and again appeared among his 
friends in court dress, which news was im¬ 
mediately carried to the cardinal. Before 
the evening had ended, and while he was 
conversing with Clara de Hautefort, the 
guards led him from the brilliant saloon, 
and placed him, manacled and blindfolded^ 
in a close carriage, so that the gay courtier 
had no idea where they were taking him; 
but knew by the distance that it must be 
far away from the Bastile, the gay court he 
loved so well, and the fair-haired Anne of 
Austria, whose vanity he had flattered by 
his boyish devotion, but whose displeasure 
he had incurred, by an unfortunate and ill- 
timed pleasantry. At length the horses 
slackened their pace, and leaving the car¬ 
riage, the guards took the prisoner through 
long and winding passages, keeping him 
blindfolded, until within the room which 
was henceforth to be his prison. This room 
was low and long. The stone walls formed 
an arch overhead, and the windows were 
barred and double barred; while everything 
around was mouldy aud fast going to decay. 

Before the sense of bewilderment had 
passed away, his jailor came hobbling over 
the stones on crutches, for he was lame, 
and had but one arm. 

“ Why am 1 here the count asked, look¬ 
ing gloomily around. “ The Bastile was 
better than this.” 

“ it is for the cardinal’s pleasure, that 
young liobles are sent here; you need not 
ask why. How should 1 know, indeed ? 
My orders are, that between us, Louise aud 
1, we keep you safe from ail harm, allowing 
you no opportunity of making your escape 
under penalty of death, do you hear? 
Death I Should Count Philip de Villeneuve 
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eieape us, we are both to be put to death. 
Ko hat and cloak floating in the water be¬ 
low, QO figure placed upon yonder iftd will 
aave ns; for should you escape by stratagem 
from this place, your jailors are to be 
hanged In the courtyard below.” 

Louise and I! 

** Louise r’ repeated the young nobleman. 
"Who is Louise?” 

** My daughter. 1 am too lame to go back 
and forth all day long. Louise will be your 
keeper; so, while 1 keep guard at the en¬ 
trance, Louise will be in this passage, and 
will attend you faithfully. Never fear, she 
will guard you carefully, for—she had 
eideiB from the lord cardinal.” 

Is she young ?” the prisoner asked. 

" Te^ young enough; twenty or there¬ 
abouts ; mayhap you’ 11 fall in love with her.” 

The count observed a sarcastic smile 
upon the father’s ghastly countenance, as 
ho went hobbling away through the long 
psasage. 

. The remark was a cruel one, for a father 
to make concerning an unfortunate child; 
bntdiiappointment had made him bitter,fpr 
he hod once hoped great things from the 
gnat beauty of Louise’s face. 

"Toung, twenty or thereabouts,” mused 
the prisoner. ** Not a bad idea. 1 will fall 
in love with her—apparently, and then she 
wiUflnd some means to effect my escape, 
lor it is only by strategy that 1 can hope to 
ssw^ from this place. They will be vigi- 
baity if their life depends on my being kept 
hem. • Tea, X will fall iu love with this girl. 
She need not be hanged for it, either; for. 
If she liberates me, £ can take her away 
iKMn here, and provide for her handsomely; 
those is an old place of mine—” 

Here his meditations were interrupted 
by the turning of a key. The door slowly 
opened, and what did he see ? deformity in 
its moat hideous aspectr-dwarfed deformity. 

Was this the daughter—and had the 
father made a croei jest of her misfortune ? 
Iiove, or even the semblance of it, in cou- 
nsetion with such an object, filled his soul 
with a shuddering horror. When he had 
sofflciently overcome this feeling he looked 
again ; this time into the face of his strange 
Jailor. Any of the court beauties would 
have given all the wealth they possessed 
for such beauty as the count looked upon 
for the first time. • 

▲ complezion of wonderful purity and 
fsimessy an abundance of hair falling in 


soft masses upon the bent shoulders; eyes 
large and lustrous; features as regular as 
though chiselled from marble, aud an ex¬ 
pression which changed rapidly from sym¬ 
pathy to sarcasm, as the prisoner, forgetful 
of all else, studied her face. At length she 
spoke: 

“ The Count Philip de Yilleneuve was 
not aware that the cardinal is a collector of 
curiosities. I am a specimen—Louise Ber- 
tole, at your service.” 

Her voice was so singularly sweet, her 
pronunciation so perfect, that the count 
could not but answer her respectfully, not¬ 
withstanding the sarcasm hidden beneath 
its sweetness. 

“ I beg pardon, Louise, if my steady gaze 
has offended; but 1 am so much bewildered, 
and everything seems'so strange, that I fear 
I have forgotten the manners becoming a 
gentleman.” 

“ There will be no need to remember 
them here,” she said, sadly; “ you will see 
no one but my father and myself. 1 came 
to bring you bread.” 

Bhe had answered with such gentle 
dignity that he was at a loss for words, and 
he commenced eating the bread she had 
brought him, looking down upon it, while 
she ill her turn studied his face. 

Then she brought him water to drink, 
and left him to his musings/which were of 
a different nature than before her coming. 

Had this gay courtier heart enough to 
abandon the project he had formed, of gain¬ 
ing his liberty through the love he should 
awaken in the heart of one whom he had 
imagined to be as beautiful in form as in 
features; when, instead of the ideal he had 
formed, he saw an object of pity, and from 
which a man would naturally shrink? 

He had lived a gay dissolute life, aud his 
heart was not one to be touched easily, but 
his plans were disconcerted, it would uoi 
be easy, even could he conquer the aversiou 
he felt, to make this girl believe that he 
was even interested in her, for in this one 
interview he comprehended the character 
with which he had to deal. To such sensi¬ 
tiveness as is ever the portion of unfortu¬ 
nate beings like Louise Berlole, was added 
the sarcasm taught her by bitter experi¬ 
ence. She had lived her life alone. Years 
ago, when she was a child, other children 
had shrank from the caresses she would 
have lavished upon them, and her father* 
had not been able to love her, as be had 
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loved the perfect children whose lives had 
not been spared to him. 

“It will take time,” he thought; “but 
this girl must love me. I can see no other 
way of obtaining my freedom.” 

Gradually he gained the confidence of 
Louise, and learned that the place in which 
he was imprisoned was a house belonging 
toMazarin, and was a kind of prison, where 
the cardinal confined his own personal 
enemies, or more properly speaking, those 
courtiers he hated for some real or supposed 
influence which they had over the queen- 
mother. 

At length the prisoner reproached his 
keeper with being harsh and unkind to 
him, as she was at times, the manner hav¬ 
ing become habitual to her; but in her 
heart there was all kindness toward the 
young and handsome nobleman. 

“ You should not treat me unkindly, 
Louise,” he said, “ because others liave 
failed to understand the beauty of your 
soul.” And so with gentle tender words 
he melted the ice which was an outer cover¬ 
ing only of the deformed girl’s heart. 
Beneath it her heart beat with generous 
impulses, and true womanly feeling. Still, 
the approach to the love he had determined 
on was slow, so slow that when months had 
passed, he had no longer the desire to win 
it as a means of obtaining freedom. 

In Louise he had found a companion. 
Her clear subtile intellect had for him a 
sort of fascination. She had all her life 
treasured up poetry and romance; had mas¬ 
tered more of science than his idle life had 
given him time to do. The loneliness of 
the prison had become something of the 
past; the courtier had become a student, 
the cell a library; for he was not without 
money from his own estates, and Louise 
could readily get for him whatever he 
wished from Paris. He had forgotten to 
think of her as a repulsive being, as day by 
day the beauty of her mind revealed itself. 

She learned her power, and in this sweet 
companionship, his mind soared above the 
selfishness which had dwarfed it. In this 
strange friendship he had found rest, and 
awaited patiently for the time when his 
persecutors should be induced, through the 
persuasions of his friends, to liberate him. 

To Louise this companionship had opened 
a new world and her love became devotion. 
Anxiousdy she watched the fading color, 
' and saw the face which was to her as the 


face of an angel, grow thin and colorless. 

The room, with low arches and stone 
walls, gas dark and damp; Philip had been 
accustomed to sunshine, warmth and liber¬ 
ty, until he was so unfortunate as to incur 
the cardinal’s displeasure. 

The bread Louise brought him was hard* 
ly tasted, and she often contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the old soldier her father, 
and carry to Philip’s cell delicacies she 
had prepared. But all seemed of no avail, 
and he became so sad that even Louise’s 
smiles failed to cheer him. As his strength 
failed, she nursed him more tenderly, but 
the fever in his veins was not to be thus 
destroyed. 

“ Philip, dear Philip,” she said, clasping 
her small hands in anguish, “ you will die 
here;” then added slowly and distinctly— 
“you must go awayl” 

Her tender thoughtfulness, together with 
a prospect of freedom, invigorated him so 
much that the color came into his face, 
and the light to his eyes. Then, as the im¬ 
possibility of this presented itself to his 
mind, he sobbed aloud. 

“No, Louise, it is quite impossibleT’ he 
answered, at length. 

“ Nothing is impossible to those who are 
determined,” she said; and so left him to 
wonder at her courage and devotion. 

The following evening Louise opened the 
door, saying, “Philip you must follow 
me.” 

He followed her through passage after 
passage, as one in a dream, until at length 
they stood beneath the canopy which is at 
night studded with stars. It was to him 
as a glimpse of heaven, and the air seemed 
to cool the fever in his veins. After breath¬ 
ing it in silence for a few moments, he said, 
giving a sigh of relief: 

“ Now, my sweet friend and comforter, 
I am ready to go in; back to my priso 4 celL 
I shall be better for this.” 

“Back, Philip!” she exclaimed, “when 
I have everything planned for your escape? 
No! Go and be happy.” 

“ Never 1” he answered. “ Do I not know 
that my life will be your death ?” 

“ It may not be so,” she said in her beau¬ 
tiful renunciation of self; “ and it is cei^ 
tain death for you to reenter those walls. 
Do I not know the prison fever? Philip, I 
bid you go; to remember poor Louise only 
as a dream, which, although frightful at 
first, you did not fear at the last.” 
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"Keltber do I fear to meet my fate. I 
am no coward I Gome,” lie said, taking her 
hand, 'Met us return to our books:” 

Then from the depths of those lustrous 
eyes the soul looked out, as she answered 
with unfaltering devotion: 

“ Philip, I cannot let you die. Go I” 

The word was a command, and for the 
moment the deformed girl a queen. She 
had dptermiiied on his release; and he al¬ 
lowed himself to hope that he could return, 
and take her, with her father, to a place of 
safety, before Mazarin was aware ef his 
escape, os he did not intend to present him¬ 
self at court as in times past. 

”1 will go,” he said, fondly kissing her 
fair brow; but, Louise, 1 will not desert 
you, for 1 shall soon return, and place you 
with your father in a home which shall be 
all your own.” 

With those words he disappeared, and 
Louise Bertolt) kneeling, clasped her hands, 
and breathed a prayer for his safety. 

He reached his friends; but the fever 
was not to be baffled; and during his rav¬ 
ings his friends concealed him carefully. 
At length, when consciousness and suffl- 
cient strength returned, he was told that 
Louise and her father had been placed in 


close confinement, and were sentenced to 
death. 

He remembered the favor the queen- 
mother had sometimes shown him, and 
hastened to her, to plead with her for her 
influence with Mazarin in behalf of his 
liberator and her father. She promised to 
intercede for them, and he. hastened to the 
prison to carry this encouragement to 
Louise. 

The vengeance of the cardinal had been 
swift, and the sight Count Philip de Ville- 
neuve saw in the courtyard was one which 
saddened bis future life. 

Upon a rude table were stretched two 
forms, and sheets covered them. Near by 
was the scaffold. 

He was never imprisoned again, as Maza¬ 
rines death occurred soon after the events 
related above; but the shadow of that scaf¬ 
fold hung over him forever, and the serious 
man who took the place of Count Philip 
de Villeneuve bore no resemblance to that 
gay courtier. The tragedy of his prison 
life had made him seem to himself a ghost 
among men. The remaining years of his 
life he devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and he was called “ Philip the 
Philosopher.” 


OUB BEN. 

BY N. P. BABLINa. 


Tam rammer that 1 was twenty-two I 
■pent at home, in company with my sister 
K«g and a schoolmate of hers from the 
A— Seminary—a Miss LorepcaPennoyer. 
To say that Lorenca was beautiful, would 
not half express it. She was charming, 
bewitching, dazzling—stunning—ah! that’s 
the word I’ve been in search of. Yes, she 
was perfectly stunning. As near as 1 can 
calculate, she was a perfect Juno 1 Decid¬ 
edly magnificent 1 Just such a woman as 
a man of meek disposition would feel in 
duty bound to worship. But, as I was not 
one of those meek and lowly sort of men, I 
felt no inclination to bow the knee to this 
truly grand and really superb female. Still, 
■be awakened such feelings and emotions 
in this heart of mine, as no other woman 
ever done. To be plain about the mat¬ 
ter, she raised the very deuce with my heart, 
before I had been acquainted with her 
twenty-four hours. 


**She talked, she smiled, my heart she wyPd 
She charmed my soul, I wist na how; 

And ay the stouud, the deudlv wound, 

Cam frae her een sao bonnle blue.” 

Yes, she had bonnie blue eyes, and beau¬ 
tiful dark brown hair; and then such a 
mouth I Bich ripe lips that reminded me 
of about three-quarters of a yard of red (fine 
red) flannel. Her pearly teeth, when she 
smiled, bore a very strong resemblance to 
the “finger-board” of a grand piano; and 
then that smile—ah I you should have seen, 
it I Comparatively speaking, condensed 
sunshine was dim and misty beside it. The 
extraordinary brilliancy of her smiles at 
night fairly made the moon turn pale. 

As I think I remarked before, her form 
was superb. She measured just five feet 
and nine inches “ frura tip to tip,” and the 
circumference of her delicate wasplike 
waist was just forty-nine inches. 

Dear reader, I ask you candidly, do you 
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think it possible for a human being with 
the warm blood of youth and health cours¬ 
ing like a courser along his veins, to look 
upon so much beauty unmoved ? ‘‘ Ah! too 
well I kuow your answer. To my fate I 
meekly bow.’’ I succumbed. “It is my 
destiny,” 1 said, “ and destiny who shall 
resist?” 

My father, Josiah Grammot, is a wealthy 
farmer. Being an only son, the paternal 
Grammot wishes me to remain at home, get 
married as soon as possible, and settle down. 
Sister Meg, of course, would soon be mar* 
ried; for, being a Grammot, you know, it 
was impossible for her to be anything but 
handsome, witty, agreeable and affection¬ 
ate. All the Gram mots, so far back as we 
know anything of them, have all possessed 
the above-mentioned good qualities and 
personal attractions. Even I, your humble 
servant, Amariah Grammot, am noted for 
my good looks, my amiable disposition, and 
my high moral character. 

Of course, as my father entertained such 
hopes in regard to me, he could not but 
look kindly upon the fair Lorenca. Pos¬ 
sessing excellent good sense, and a great 
deal of discernment, it was easy for him to 
see how all things were working toward a 
grand and glorious consummation. 

1 saw it, too—I felt it in my heart of 
hearts. O what a happy summer we passed! 
Methinks there is more exquisite happiness 
in loving, as 1 did then, when you are not 
positively sure that your passion is returned. 
The beautiful woman whom you love, but 
of whose feelings you are rather doubtful, 
makes a peculiarly pleasant study. Like 
reading a novel, after you learn the plot, 
the book Joses its greatest interest and its 
principal charm. Not but that it is very 
sweet to know that we are beloved; but isn’t 
the doubt excruciatingly blissful? I 
.thought so, at least, and it was for that very 
reasou that I delayed as Jong as possible to 
break the pleasing spell. I luxuriated in 
the doubt, though feeling at the same time 
a strong desire to bet ten to one upon the 
j*esult. 

But all earthly things must oome to an 
end. Angels’ visits, 1 believe, generally 
have a termination; and Lorenca’s visit 
(she was an angel, though on a rather large 
scale,) at last reached its Jinale, She must 
go back to school. Only one term more, 
and then she would be free. 

It was the last evening before her depart¬ 


ure. The moon shone brightly, the stars 
twinkled gayly, and the crickets chirped in 
the meadows. I’ve noticed in books, that 
lovers generally choose such nights to de¬ 
clare their passions. I did the same. Lo¬ 
renca took my arm, and we walked down 
through the grove, listening to the glad 
song of the mosquitos warbling their even¬ 
ing Jays. 

“How beautifull” I excJaimed, in tones 
of rapture. 

“ Yes, very,” Lorenca answered, looking 
straight at my nose, though whether she 
had any reference to my nasal organ or not, 
history does not state. 

“ Lorenca,” I began, in a voice choked 
with emotion, “ to-morrow we part!” 

She sobbed, and just then a great tear 
came splashing down her face, and striking 
one side of my nose, came very near wash¬ 
ing my mustache away. 

“I shall be very unhappy when thou art 
gone, Lorenca.” 

(Sob No. 2.) 

“ I shall miss thee, I shall miss the soft 
light of thine eyes, the sweet music of thy 
voice, thy sunny smiles and thy dear com¬ 
panionship.” 

(Several heavy sobs washed with dewy 
tears. Very fine raw on the half shell.) 

“ Lorenca, darling!” kcried, clasping her 
to my patient palpitating bosom, “ I have 
learned to love thee in these happy weeks. 

I have basked in thy smiles—my ears have 
drank in the melody of thy voice. Ah I 
darling! dearest Lorenca! I love thee bet¬ 
ter than all the world beside I” 

“ O, Am—am—a—riah—riah—riahl” she 
sobbed. “ 1—I— 1 _»» 

“ You do love me, darling?” 

“Ye—ye—yes, I d—d—do!” she an¬ 
swered, between her sobs. 

I pressed her to my bosom once again, 
and attempted to kiss the teais away. Ah, 
as well might I have begun at the Missis¬ 
sippi's delta to kiss that river dry. Those 
tears (they were tears of joy, of course,) 
came rushing down upon me, very much, I 
suspect, as did the waters of the lied Sea 
upon Pharaoh and his host. But I survived, 
and what is quite as strange, Lorenca did 
too. But our parting was terrible in the 
extreme. I cannot describe it. Had a 
short-hand reporter been upon the ground 
at the time, I presume he might have done 
the subject justice. But for ray own part, 

I was so overwhelmed with the thought 
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that I was about to lose my darling, that I 
TOtain but a confused recollection of what 
tianspired. I only know that we parted; 
Loranca went back to school, and I was 
left alone lu my misery. 

How my heart ached when she was gone, 
those who have “ loved and lost ’’ can tell. 
“ My peaceful home had no charms for me.” 
I lived upon hope and Lorencafs letters^ 
and, between you and me, my gentle reader, 
I found neither one eery nutritious. I gre w 
very thin and pale. Father noticed it and 
was alarmed. He recommended a change 
of scene, and as my uncle, Amos Grammot, 
was very anxious that I should visit him in 
the city, I did so now. 

Uncle Amos was pleased to see me, and 
he did all in his power to make my visit 
pleasant; and I confess to being moderately 
happy while there, considering that my be¬ 
loved Lorenca was so far away. 

Iwaa in the habit, while in the city, of 
visiting the public library nearly every day. 
In fact, hardly a day passed over my head 
that 1 did not spend several hours in the 
reading-room. After a time 1 began to 
recognize others who were as constant in 
their attendance at the library as myself. 
One old gentleman, in particular, interested 
me more than all the others. 1 had always 
found him there when 1 went in, and left 
him there when 1 went away. He seemed 
to take but little interest in those around, 
but kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
book before him, hardly ever raising them, 
except it was to take a pinch of snuff, of 
which 1 discovered he was more than ordi¬ 
narily fond. He might have been fifty 
years of age, or over, of medium size, and 
rather inclined to corpulency. His hair 
was slightly gray, eyes large and blue, nose 
aquiline, mouth rather broad with very hrm 
lips, though much inclined to curl into a 
smile. 

He always appeared dressed in a suit of 
dark gray clotii from head to foot, and wore 
a very glossy black beaver upon his head, 
and a heavy gold chain across his vest. 
Besides, I noticed a massive gold ring upon 
his finger, which from the brilliancy of the 
stone I took for a diamond. To all appear¬ 
ance he was. a geiitiemaii, and probably 
moderately well off in the world. 

Perhaps it was a fortnight after I had 
first noticed him in the library, that I met 
him on the street. He was smoking a 
cigar and walking leisurely along, swinging 


a heavy gold-headed cane. I bowed and 
touched my hat, and he saluted me in re¬ 
turn. An hour after that I met him again 
at the library. He saw me when 1 came in, 
and leaving his chair, he came over and 
took a seat beside me, and we eutered into 
conversation. 

We discussed several questions to our 
heart’s content, when suddenly the gentle¬ 
man turned upon me with the question: 

“Do you know the Gram mots, of C- 

“ Certainly, sir,” I replied. “ That is my 
native town, and in fact, /am a Grammot.” 

“ I was sure of it—sure of it,” the old 
gentleman cried. “ You are Josiah Gram- 
mot’s son.” 

“ The very same.” 

“ Why, bless you, boy, I knew your father 
well—went to school with him, in fact. 
Didn’t he ever tell you anything about his 
old friend, Abel Chilcott?” 

“Of course he has, many a time; and 
often I have heard him express the wish 
that he might see you again,” 1 replied. 

“To be sure, to be sure; and here I’ve 

been talking of going down to C-for the 

last ten years. Why only a day or two ago, 
I was speaking to ray wife about Josiah— 
she knew him well. Your father will re¬ 
member her. She was an Overton—old 
Captain Overton’s daughter—used to live in 
that old red house over ’tother side of Mug¬ 
gins Hill. Well, well, how times have 
changed! I’ve changed, too—have been 
most all over the world, since I was in 

C-. Josiah’s been prospered, of course, 

nothing to hinder, with half of the Gram- 
mot properly for his own. I hadn’t any¬ 
thing to commence life with. Had to begin 
alone and take all the hard knocks and give 
’em back, too. Well, well, well, and so 
you are Josiah’s sou? Are you the only 
child ?” 

“ 1 have one sister, sir.” 

“ Ah, indeed I” And so the old gentle¬ 
man kept rattling on for half an hour. 
When I arose to go, he invited me to call 
upon him at his house. 

“ You must come up, my boy, I want to 
have a good long talk with you.” 

1 promised to do so, and not only made 
the promise good, but finding my visits so 
agreeable, I spent at least three evenings a 
week at his house. 

In this way two months passed swiftly 
by. About that time I received a letter 
from my dear Lorenca, saying that as soon 
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as the school should close, she should hurry 
home where she intended to stop a week, 

and then she should go to C-to visit my 

sister. There was* only one thing that 
seemed to trouble the dear creature, and 
that was the fear that her father, who it 
seems was a very “ stern parent,*’ might put 
a stop to our correspondence, as up to that 
time none of her family knew anything 
of it. 

We had neither of us thought of this be¬ 
fore, or at least if I had, I supposed that by 
going to the paternal Pennoyerand stating 
our case, he would at once give his consent 
to our union. But I did not let this trouble 
me a great deal, for about this time some¬ 
thing arose that gave me plenty of food for 
thought. 

You see, Mr. Chilcott and his wife had 
grown very fond of me from some reason 
or other. My uncle hinted to me that my 
father had been a lover of Mrs. ChilcoU’s 
in the days of her girlhood, but whether 
that had anything to do with that lady’s 
interest in my welfare, I know not. I only 
know that it became very distasteful to me 
being carried to such an extent, for, will 
you believe it? Mr. and Mrs. Chilcott had 
put their heads together and selected a wife 
for me I 

I cannot undertake to describe my feel¬ 
ings when Mr. Chilcott first introduced the 
subject. I was completely stunned. 

“ Why, my dear sir, I am engaged I” I 
cried. 

“Fudge!” 

“ I am a man of honor, Mr. Chilcott.” 

“Not another girl like her in the world, 
boy I Sweet, sensible, handsome, agreeable, 
affectionate—everything in fact, that a 
man needs in a wife. I tell you, my boy, 
my niece Ren is a perfect jewel I” 

“ I haven’t the slightest doubt of it, my 
dear sir; but you see it is impossible!'’ 

“Fudge!” 

“ You are unreasonable, Mr. Chilcott.” 

“ Not a bit of it. You haven’t seen her 
—my Ren. She’s coming lo-day. Call up 
this evening, boy. This rushing headlong 
into matrimony, sir, with an ordinary 
woman, when my Ren is to be had for the 


asking, is altogether unreasonable. I want 
she should have a good husband, and you 
are just the man for her. I don’t know of 
another young man that I would recom¬ 
mend to her, and ’pon honor, she’s the only 
girl I could recommend to you. I shall ex¬ 
pect you up this evening. I only want you 
.to see her, and I’ll go bail for the rest. 
Now don’t disappoint me;” and Mr. Chil¬ 
cott turned on his heel and left the library. 

After thinking the matter over deliberate¬ 
ly, I concluded to go. It was to be my last 
night in the city, and I felt secure against 
all the arts a woman could bring to bear 
against me in one evening. “ Of course 
she can’t compare with my dear Lorenca,” 
I said. 

Ah, how the thought of her thrilled my 
soul! I had not seen her for three months, 
but still my heart beat just as warm and 
true as ever. That evening I called upon 
Mr. Chilcott. That gentleman answered 
the bell in person, and ushered me into the 
parlor. Mrs. Chilcott greeted me, and 
then I turned towards the sofa, where I 
had caught just a glimpse of a young lady 
reclining, as I entered the room. 

I heard my name called. Ah! could I 
mistake that voice ? 

“Am I dreaming?” I cried. “No, no, 
those eyes! that nose! those pearls and 
rubies! It is, it is my Lorenca!” 

We fell into each other’s arms. 

“Why, what the deuce—” cried Mr, 
Chilcott. “I thought you were engaged?” 

“And so I am, my dear sir; and this is 
the lady, whom I have sworn to love.” 

“ What, our Ren ?” 

“ Yes, your Ren,” the dear creature an¬ 
swered. 

“ Bless my stars, Mrs. Chilcott, we shan’t 
make the match, after all!” 

“ Well, but you can help us,” 1 said. 

“ How, my dear boy?” 

“ Obtain Mr. Peunoyer’s consent to our 
marriage.” 

“Of course, I will;” and of course he 
did, for just six weeks from that day, 1 led 
the beautiful, magnificent, dazzling, stun¬ 
ning and blushing Lorenca Pennoyer lo 
the altar, and we twain were made one fiesh. 
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FOR PIQUE. 


BY COTtA. OHSSTBB. 


. Tdbt two sat together in the gathering 
twilight, he a handsome man of thirty, and 
die a plain, rather awkward girl, in her 
teens. What Guy Trenholm found to in- 
leieet him in this rather dowdy specimen 
of womankind, his friends had queried in 
Tain. The .fact stood he was interested, 
in spite of his oft-repeated declaration to 
hli admiring hangers-on, that girls were 
a decided bore, and that he for one had 
wearied of love-making.” 

Hilda Grenville’s plain face wore an ex- 
pneelon new to it, as she sat on a low step 
at Trenholm’s feet, watching every change 
In the worldly face, whose owner gazed at 
the sky, and lazily puffed away at a fra- 
gnnt Havana. Perfect content and love 
•hone in the honest eyes raised to his face, 
and Trenholm caught the look of devotion 
era the lids drooped over the gray orbs to 
hide her secret. He smiled in a self-satis¬ 
fied manner down upon her in a sort of 
pity for her weakness. 

'*Well, little Hilda, of what are you 
thinking? You have no idea how bright 
your eyes are. You seem to me the very 
personification of happiness. How 1 envy 
yon your enjoyment of life!” 

“ Why should I not be happy, Mr. Tren- 
hotan? 1 have so many things to make mo 
so. I have thanked God every night this 
summer for my undeserved blessings.” 

“Only this summer, Hilda? Were you 
not happy before I came, little one?” 

The voice, inexpressibly sweet and ten¬ 
der, brought the ready tears to Hilda’s 
eyes. No one had ever spoken so kindly to 
the lonely girl before, and no wonder this 
man, whom she had seen every day for 
weeks, had gained such dangerous power 
over her heart. She turned her burning 
dieeks and wet eyes from his half-tender, 
half-critical gaze. Girl as sho was, she 
was woman enough of the world to know 
that sho must hide from him her love until 
he had at least expressed a desire to pos¬ 
sess it. 

Trenholm drew a little closer toward 
this girl who so strangely attracted him, 
and took one dark labor-stained hand in 
hit own. His critical eyes scanned the 


small fingers held so tightly in his* broad 
white hand, then dropped further down, 
and took In, in one swift glance, the dark 
calico dress and cowhide shoes of his 
divinity. 

Was this a creature to adorn a summer’s 
romance? this a woman likely to grace the 
future home of Guy Trenholm, Esquire? 

Poor Hilda’s plain sunburned face, shil¬ 
ling calico and coarse boots had undone 
their unfortunate possessor for once, at 
least. Her fate was decided in that one 
brief Instant by the man beside her. He 
dropped her hand, and rose from the two 
chairs he had been occupying with a weary 
yawn. 

“ You’ve been a blessing to me in this 
desert, Hilda. What would the summer 
have been without you? Well, I must 
leave next week. Will you miss me very 
much when I’m gone ?” 

He waited in vain for an answer. The 
girl at his feet struggled hopelessly to utter 
some commonplace regrets. How she en¬ 
vied at the moment the self-possession of 
Miss Van Cortland, whose rich dress could 
be seen behind the heavy shrubbery at the 
gate; or of any of the heartless flirts who 
had flitted now and then up to the old 
farmhouse from the fashionable springs, 
only a half mile away. 

Trenholm’s sharp eyes had detected also 
Miss Van Cortland’s presence, an(J a dark 
ugly look ciossed his face. Some memory 
of the past slung him as he gazed, and the 
present, flllcd with Hilda Grenville's love, 
ceased to satisfy him. 

Gertrude Van Cortland, a plain swarthy 
woman, rather inclined to enibonpointj ad¬ 
vanced with slow steps up the road. Her 
small black eyes look in the moonlighted 
porch, and Hilda’s slight flgure at Treii- 
hoim’s feet. An angry scowl darkened her 
heavy features. 

“What a charming tableau, Trenholm! 
Gotten up for my appreciative eyes, or does 
Miss What’s her-iiame aUitudinize for your 
especial beiiefil every evening? O for the 
pencil of a Hogarth I” 

Hilda arose with scarlet cheeks, and 
pushed past the pair. Miss Van Cortland 
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spoke again, in a soft purring tone, to Mr. 
Trenholm: 

“ Guy, you may wonder what induced 
me to take this lonely walk from the hotel 
at this hour. Will you walk back with me 
while I explain the reason?” 

Then in a sentimental undertone: 

“ I have been so very unhappy since last 
wihter. I feel that it will be hard to win 
your forgiveness for my past folly.” 

Trenholm looked down upon the coarse 
heavy features and richly-dressed figure, 
and turned half away. 

Hilda’s tender eyes and childish voice 
seemed plead i ng wi th h i m not to go. After 
all, was not the present far dearer to him 
than any dead past? Was it wisest for 
him to dig up from its grave what was at 
best but a selfish fancy. 

This modern young man was somewhat 
of a Sybarite by nature, as most modern 
young men are, and his heart longed for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. After all, did such 
a thing as love really exist? and was it not 
the height of fanaticism to give up a cer¬ 
tain future and fine fortune for what was 
at best but an intangible romance? If he 
was sure that he loved Hilda—but he was 
not sure, and ambition, long silenced, be¬ 
cause of insufficient means and luxurious 
habits, rapped at his heart, and drove Hilda 
from his thoughts and life. 

Miss Van Cortland stood upon the lower 
step of the porch, and lifted her rich skirts 
with both jewelled hands. Trenholm’s 
moment of indecision had passed; with one 
glance back at the old farmhouse, and a 
half sigh for a shattered summer idyl, he 
folded Miss Van Cortland’s shawl tenderly 
about her shoulders, and walked down the 
moonlighted path towards the village. 

What passed between them can be read¬ 
ily guessed by a glimpse at their past. 


Guy Trenholm had universally been voted 
a good fellow by the men of his club; not 
very rich in this world’s goods, but un¬ 
doubtedly, if fortune proved kind, destined, 
by his own talents and pluck, for a bril¬ 
liant future. He proved his ability to win 
Fortune’s favor by paying court to one of 
her most favored daughters; was graciously 
received, and given a first place among the 
many admirers striving for Miss Van Cort¬ 
land’s hand and vast estate. 

The many became narrowed to two ere 
the season was over—a German count (one 


of the fair Gertrude’s countrymen), and 
Trenholm, elegant in person, perfect in 
manners, and irresistibly winning to fash¬ 
ionable women who desire very marked 
devotion from their followers. 

Trenholm became her constant attendant 
at ball, opera and promenade, and consid¬ 
ered himself all but openly engaged. 

He was lounging in his apartments one., 
morning, dawdling over a late breakfast, 
when Mark Egleston, one of those men 
who are as great gossips as any of the- 
weaker sex, burst open the door, and threw 
himself upon the lounge with p, maliciou.s. 
laugh. News—and uncommon news, too—. 
made his face radiant. 

“ Well, old boy, all upper-tendom is 
roused! What the dickens do you think basr 
happened ?” 

“ What a breeze you are, Egleston 1 Can-t 
not form an idea. Something, is always 
happening,” with a highbred languor, 
worthy of Dundreary himself. 

“Well, your nose is out of joint, at any 
rate. Sorry for you, old boy,” with an ill- 
suppressed merriment that belied his words,. 
“ ’pon honor, I am. It’s confounded hard 
to be made such a fool of by any woman*. 
1 thought the fellows would all have bursti 
this morning laughing over it at the club. 
We all agreed such a fortune wasn’t to be 
picked up with every ugly woman. Query 
—why the deuce are pretty girls always 
poor? They are, positively, and the same 
holds good of pretty young men. You and 
1 are the lawful prey of designing females. 
What fools women are, though I My colored 
valet, disguised as a Spanish nobleman, 
could catch any one of them. If they can 
only ‘ read the title clear,’ it’s all right. 
For a title now,” with a didactic wave of. 
the hand in Trenholm’s direction, “ real 
worth and beauty, as represented in the 
person of my unfortunate and respected 
friend opposite, are coolly cast aside I” 
“Stop your noise, will you,” shouted 
Trenholm, “ and explain yourself? ’ 

” O, it’s a mere nothing,” drawing a pa¬ 
per from his pocket, and smoothing it out 
in his elfeminate white hands; “merely a 
little article in * Our Society ’ that 1 thought 
might be of momentary interest to you. It 
is only the announcement of Miss Van 
Cortland’s engagement to—that fat old 
Dutchman of a count.” 

The angry blood dyed Trenholm’s face. , 
“It’s a lie!” he shouted. “Who has 
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dared to print it? Pll make the man suf- 

fer-ni— 

‘‘Hush, my dear fellow,” with an irri¬ 
tating tap'Upon the excited man’s shoul¬ 
der; “ dou’t get heated over it; don’t now, 
Ib^l The devil’s always to pay when 
women are around. It isn’t a lie. I hall 
it from Bernstein’s own lips this very morn¬ 
ing. It Is true, every word, and the fellows 
at the club were all congratulating hfc, 
and pitying you, as I came away. I knew 
yon’d feel cut up, so I hurried around, to 
be the first to tell you.” 

Trenholm shook off his friend's hand, 
and gave him an ugly scowl. 

**I’n be even with her yet. I’ll marry 
the fint woman who will, have me. You 
don’t think she loves me ? I tell you as 
arach of a heart as such a woman can have 
is mine. I’ll make her suffer, for I do not 
love her. No game is out till it’s played 
ont. We will see how you will like a rival, 
lUss Van Cortland 1” 

So Hilda Grenville, an unconscious ac- 
trasB In the drama, had been dragged in to 
play her little part, and she had played it 
to its bitter end. 

What matter to Trenholm if his victim 
had suffered? He had merely amused 
himself with a summer’s flirtation, and by 
well-timed devotion to another woman had, 
ai he anticipated, brought Miss Yan Cort¬ 
land to terms. 

She had stood the rumors of Trenholm’s 
growing infatuation for the country girl as 
long as it was in the nature of woman ,to 
hear with patience of her own dethrone¬ 
ment; then sighing for the empire she had 
lost, ^e had made one desperate effort to 
leg^ it. 

That night Gertrude Yan Cortland’s 
solid self and fortune were laid at Tren¬ 
holm’s feet. Wounded vanity, a desire to 
triumph over the man who had so nearly 
outwitted him, and old-time ambitious 
dreams, urged him on. Was it any wonder 
that a plain little face, though its very 
memory stirred his heartstrings, failed to 
keep him when this glittering temptation 
lay in his path ? 

Hilda Grenville, a few days later, stood 
at the stile with dry eyes, waving a last 
farewell after the old lumbering stage¬ 
coach. She could not shed a tear, though 
all die valued most highly upon earth was 
being hurried down the dusty road. She 
15 


had passed through two days of mortal 
agony since the night Trenholm mercifully 
told her of his engagement, and now the 
fountain of her tears had been wept dry. 
She had passed beyond the period of acute 
suffering, and stood impassive and motion¬ 
less in the burning August sunshine. 
Never had bird-songs grated so painfully 
upon her ears, or sunlight so blinded and 
sickened her. As she turned to cross the 
meadow towards home, a stupid languor 
overcame her, and her tired limbs refused 
to help her forward. She caught sight of 
a sunburned freckled face peering kindly 
at her over a fence, then blindly throwing 
out both hands towards their owner, fell to 
the ground. 

If Hilda had but known it, another heart 
had been aching in unison with her own 
that summer. Blinded by her sufferings, 
she had failed to note the hopeless lov6 
every day apparent in Ben Arnold’s hon¬ 
est face. He leaped the fence now, and 
took the little form and plain face to hU 
heart. To him she was more beautiful 
than the angels, and twice as dear, but he 
only pressed one of her small brown hands 
to his lips, and then hurried with his bur¬ 
den home. 


Miss Yan Cortland loved her liberty, and 
in spite of entreaties, protestations of end¬ 
less love, and recriminations upon Trcn- 
holm’s part, she was still unmarried. She 
loved him as much as it was in her selfish 
nature to love anybody, but she believed in 
the old couplet; 

“ Always to court, and never to wed, 

Is the happiest life that ever was led,^' 

and, as her means were ample, and Tren¬ 
holm ready to marry her at a moment’s no¬ 
tice, she was in no haste to change her con¬ 
dition. 

Trenholm lived in a fever of impatience, 
one day desiring the wedding, and wishing 
the whole thing over, the next dreading it 
with a loathing unutterable. In the latter 
frame of mind he accompanied Miss Yan 
Cortland to a paity one evening. His 
courtship had grown a decided bore, and 
he often doubted whether the play were 
worth the candle. 

As he entered the crowded rooms ho 
noted an unusual stir among the regular 
society stand bys. Mark Egleston, who 
made it a point to follow every now belle 
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with a zeal worthy of a letter-carrier, hur¬ 
ried by with unusual haste. 

“What is on the tapis now, Mark?** 
questioned Ti'enholin. 

“ O, a regular out and outer. We*ve 
combined the two desirable requisites, at 
last, old boy. Wealthy as Croesus—beauti¬ 
ful as an angel. By-by—l am in for the 
glide. She waltzes like—** 

Comparisons failed him, and he waved 
his hand in an expressive way as he left. 
A. moment later he was whirling down the 
long room with a mass of blue silk and 
lark flowing hair in his arms. At least 
that was all Trenholm noted of the lady’s 
ippearance as they glided by. 

Miss Van Cortland, in the meantime, 
f^ad condescended to gossip with a dowager, 
ivho had four unmarried daughters, and 
i^as the natural enemy of anything in the 
■ihape of a young and pretty woman, re¬ 
specting the debutante. She learned from 
this reliable and unprejudiced source that 
Ihe new sensation was a small dark little 
Ihing, quite homely, but very forward, and 
consequently taking with the men. As for 
money, she had that, she believed, but 
there were many quiet steady girls in that 
very room who would make far better 
wives, if men were not such fools as to fol¬ 
low every bold woman who made her 
appearance. 

This last was intended for Trenholm’s 
ears. That gentleman acquiesced with a 
courtly bow, and said something about the 
charm of beauty unadorned, in reference 
to her oldest and scraggliest daughter, a 
hopeless wall-flower, who stood near; made 
come appropriate remark respecting the 
uncertainty of riches, etc., etc. 

Just then Egieston and his partner, 
:flushed and breathless, stopped in front of 
•them. Egieston purposely avoided intro- 
tducing the lady to any of his envious male 
afld placed her where Trenholm 
could have a full view of her stylish dress 
and sweet face. The dowager was right; 
she was a dark little thing, but she was not 
homely. There was something about her 
which went beyond mere form or feature, 
an indefinable charm of voice and manner. 
Her countenance became beautiful in ani¬ 
mation, and her slight figure, draped in 
rich silk and lace, produced the effect of 
height. 

Trenholm gave one swift glance, and 
then, forgetful of Miss Van Cortland, 
sprang eagerly forward. 


“ Little Hilda **—in a pleased whisper— 
“ can it be ?** 

He knew her, then, in spite of outward 
changes. He asked eagerly for the next 
waltz, but was obliged to be content with 
a promise for the third. Egieston glowered 
at him, and Miss Van Cortland was too 
politic to appear to notice his only too evi¬ 
dent agitation. Only Hilda Grenville, the 
s^e little Hilda as of old, in spite of sud¬ 
denly acquired riches, showed Jio emotion. 

Truly the old romance of a summer had 
not left its mark upon the simple country 
girl’s heart, as he had fondly hoped. The 
old tenderness came back to Guy Treii- 
holm’s heart that night, but, alas, for him I 
the story of his love was told too late. 

Deep intense feeling stamped his words 
with truth, yet they awakened no response 
in Hilda Grenville’s heart. He never could 
resurrect the love he himself had con¬ 
signed to its grave three years before. 

“Why, Hilda, why will you not pity me? 

I will never marry Miss Van Cortland, and 
I love only you, have loved only you ever 
since we parted. Can you not give me a 
little hope? Not now do I dare ask for 
your love, but some day, when I can come 
to you free; when I have done something 
to win your esteem.” 

“I will not deny, Mr. Trenholm, that 
once you were very dear to me. I loved 
you with a devotion I have since wondered 
at. God alone knows how I suffered after 
you left me, but he gave me strength to 
outlive it, and has since blessed me with 
the devotion of a noble man, a man whom 
I can truly say has my entire love and 
trust. I am to be married in a few weeks 
to Dr. Arnold. Take me to him, please.” 

With white set face, he gave her his arm, 
and reentered the ballroom. A tall fine- 
looking man met them. 

“ Well, Hilda, growing tired of all this 
show?” 

“No, Ben, but ready to go if you wish 
it. I forgot,” with pretty self-repioach, 
“how stupid all this must be to you. 
Haven’t you really danced once?” 

“ O, 1 managed to worry through one or 
two quadrilles with some wall-llowers, but 
country breeding is not conducive to 
gracefulness.” 

With a last mad effort to win his past 
power over her, Trenholm bent and whis¬ 
pered : 

“ You will kill me with your coldness. 
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he had lost by his love of pold tlie woman 


Hilda! Give me one little word. May I 
come to your hotel to-morrow?” 

“There is no such thing as to-morrow,” 
langhed Hilda. Then dropping her trifling 
tone, and marking with pity the misery in 
Ills face, she added, gently: 

“lam sorry, Guy, as sorry for you now 
as I was for myself so long ago. I have 
oatlived it; you will, too, in a few months. 
Good-by, and forget the past.” 

F'ffget the past! Could he forget, when 


whom he felt in every fibre of his being 
should have been his wife? 

For pique he had first sought Hilda Gren¬ 
ville, and by his selfishness had nearly 
wrecked her life; and for the same reason 
he led the lovely Miss Van Cortland to the 
altar three months later, upon hearing of 
the marriage of Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, and 
their subsequent departure for Europe. 
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SOME WORDS OF LOVE. 

BY OHABLBS BOLLIN BRAINARD. 

My. own loved one, so veiy soon to be 
As tender vine entwined about an oak, 

Ifay my strong arms from evil ever shield 
And guard thee, spotless as the driven snow. 

May autumn winds and wintry blasts ne’er breathe 
On thee their chilly breath; but summer flowers 
Jn rich profusion bloom about thy path. 

Through life, with clasped hands and hearts entwined, 
We, rich in love that springs from inmost soul, 

Will wend our way, and where our lot is cast 
There we’ll abide, till duty calls us hence. 

Thy heart is pure and tender, mine has met 
The storms of adverse Fortune, and the smiles 
Which she bestows in favoring moods on men, 

Until I treat her smiles and frowns as one. 

Her whims, caprices, follies, all I spurn; 

Her better moments fill my soul with joy. 

And I have sometimes wished they might remain. 
Sunshine and cloud in quick succession move. 

And if we dare to gaze upon the sun, 

The cloud which after intervenes, but makes 
The darkness grow the darker—so with her. 

Then, with our loving hearts so firmly one, 

We, while mad Fortune smiles on whom she will. 

And frowns whene’er it suits her mood, will walk 
Unhurt amid the wreck of Time; and last, 

Life’s journey done, in heart and spirit bound, 

We, one on earth, will still be one in heaven. 

Befton, June, 1874. 
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THE PET OF PEACH GULCH. 

BY M. QUAD OF THE MICmOAN PRESS. 


PART I. 

A HUNDRED silver-miners had dropped 
spade, bar and pick, and were qrowded 
around a prairie-hiinler who sat his pony in 
the centre of the camp, and held up to view 
a handsome little boy about three years 
old. 

Had one of the unkempt grimy men dis¬ 
covered a silver cachej worth a cool $20,000, 
Peach Gulch could not have been more ex¬ 
cited than when the hunter rode into camp 
and held the boy up to view. 

“AP it really a live che-ild yelled one. 

“It surely ar’/” shouted another. 

“ Whar did ye git him 

“Whose che-ild is it?’’ 

“What ye goin’ to do with him?” 

The hunter handed the boy down to the 
hands held up, dismounted, and then, 
while he munched his salt pork and John¬ 
ny cake, he explained: 

Fifty miles away, on the broad prairie, 
he had come upon the child, wandering 
over the grass alone, not a wagon trail 
nearer than thirty miles, and no sign of 
human life about. The boy was hollow- 
eyed and worn-out, showing that he had 
travelled a considerable distance, and suf¬ 
fered for want of food and water. 

“ I thought it war’ a wolf when I first 
seed his little white head above the grass,” 
explained the hunter; “an’ it war’ just 
luck an’ chance that I bore down that way. 
He war’ wild at first, and when I gin him 
some pervisions he devoured ’em like he 
hadn’t tasted food for a week.” 

“Then it’s a real che-ild, is it?” asked a 
big miner, peering into the boy’s face. 

“1 reckon ’taint nothing else,” replied 
the hunter. “ See that blood on his dress ? 
Wall, that tells the hull story I ’Twas some 
immigrant family which got off the trail, 
an’ the cussed reds bore down on ’em with 
tomahawk and knife. It war’ in the night, 
perhaps, and this ere cub was overlooked 
some way and wandered off. Why the 
wolves didn’t make a meal of him, is more 
than I know.” 

“ It war’ the Lord I” replied a miner, in 
a solemn voice. 


“Like enough—like enough,” said the 
hunter; “in course the Lord kin do most 
anything.” 

The boy bad been well fed, having been 
with the hunter two days, and he had lost 
something of his wild look; but, neverthe¬ 
less, he felt afraid of the great rough men 
crowding around him, and he shrank closer 
to the hunter. 

“An’ kin he talkf^ asked one of the 
men, in a doiiV>ting voice. 

“ Talk!” echoed the hunter, indignantly, 
“in course he canr He ar’ afraid jist 
how, ’cause ye look like a parcel o’ gnz- 
zlies, though yer hearts is big an’ kind* 
He can’t tell how it happened, but he says 
his name is Paul, an’ he keeps axin’ me 
when I’m goin’ to take him hum, and why 
his mother don’t come. I haint much of 
a talker, an’ I haint said much; but when 
he gits over his scare. I’ll bet he’ll speak 
right out.” 

The men crowded a little closer, and 
kept their eyes on the child, as if he were- 
a rare curiosity. And indeed he was* 
Way back in the east, thousands of miles 
nearer sunrise, some of the men had left 
wives and children; but the years had 
gone by as they delved in the gulch, and 
they had almost forgotten how a child 
should look. Five hundred men had 
worked in Peach Gulch at odd times, and 
a hundred were there yet; but it was not 
on record that a woman or child had ever 
been seen within a hundred miles of the 
spot. 

“An’ what ar’ ye goin’ to do with him 
finally asked a miner. 

“Thai’s plump and square, that ar’,” 
answered the hunter; “ an’ now we come to 
business. Ye see I can’t tak6 care o’ him, 
for I’m hoopin’ around like an Injim. It 
haint likely as he’ll ever be called for, 
’cause his folks are chopped up, an’ no one 
knows whar’ he cum from. He’s an or¬ 
phan, an’ somebody’s got to ’dopt him, ex 
they call it. I hev rode about fifty miles 
outen my way, an’ I s’pose ye’ll throw in 
somethin’ for my trouble, an’ take the cul> 
off my hands.” 
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** Whoop-hooray! Hand oat yer metals!” 
cried several men; and in less than two 
minutes the hunter had exchanged his 
prize for a goodly amount of silver. 

** 1 know ye’il take good care o’ him/’ 
he said, as he looked around on the crowd, 
**but ye must be sort o’ gentle on the 
starL Ye see, he don’t know ye, an’ he’s 
kinder scart at sight o’ yer long ha’r an’ 
dirty faces.” 

One after another of the men held out 
their hands, and sought to make friends 
with the boy, but he would not leave the 
hunter. 

“Here, ye man over thar’, come here!” 
called the hunter to one of the miners 
whose face was clean, and wearing a kind 
smile. He came over, and the hunter said 
to the child: 

*‘lj^ow, bub, here’s yer kind uncle, an’ 
he’s going to take the best kind o’ care of ye. 
Ye see, 1 hev got to go hum, an’ 1 can’t 
take ye along, an’ ye’ll hev to stop here.” 

He lifted the child up, and the fatherly 
amile on the miner’s face won the boy’s 
heart. He allowed himself to be trans¬ 
ferred, amidst a great cheering, and then 
the hunter was ready to go. Turning to 
the boy, he said; 

“ Wall, bub, here’s my gripper, and I 
hope ye’ll git along all right. 1 shell drop 
around this way once in a while, an’ ye 
mustn’t forget who found ye out thar’ on 
the perary, an* took car* of ye.” 

The boy called after the hunter, and 
began to cry; but after a moment he snug¬ 
gled up to Dave as if having confidence in 
him. 

“ Now, stop this yellin’ an’ git outen the 
wayP’ demanded Dave, as the crowd 
cheered and pressed closer. This che-ild 
ai* scart, he ar*, an’ we must gin him time 
to get used to us. He’s ours, an’ he’s 
going to stay an’ be the pet of Peach Gulch, 
an’ after a bit he’ll let his tongue wag.” 

Dave took the child to his shanty, prom¬ 
ising to put him on exhibition after sup¬ 
per, and the crowd dispersed, some to pick 
up their tools and work again, and others 
to assemble in three and fours, and canvass 
the strange freak of fortune which had 
brought Peach Gulch a pet. 

Dave petted and soothed the child, fixed 
hiw* up something extra to eat, and in a 
couple of hours little Paul was quite at 
home, asking a good many jquestions, and 
answering a few. Davo sought to find out 


how fate had left the boy alone on the 
prairie, but he could not secure even a 
hint. The balance of the family, and per¬ 
haps a whole parly, had undoubtedly been 
butchered by Indians, and terror and ex¬ 
posure had overpowered the child's mem¬ 
ory, even if he realized what had occurred. 

“ Ye ar’ an orphan, straighter’no a 
string,” said Dave, as he watched the 
child; “ but ye hez found friends, an’ ye’ll 
hev the best Peach Gulch affords, or 
thar* 11 be a tight!” 

“I aim home, am I?” inquired the boy, 
looking anxiously at the miner. 

“ Yes, my che-ild, ye is,” replied Dave, 
patting the white head; “ an’ I’m going to 
be a father to ye. Somewhar’ I've beam 
tell or read sumthin’ about ‘1 was a stran¬ 
ger, an’ they took me in.’ I don’t exactly 
remember just how it came in, but it fits 
yer case to a dot. Have some more beans 
an’ meat, my che-ild ?” 

After the labors of the day had ended, 
and the men had finished supper, there was 
a general call for the pet; and Dave exhib¬ 
ited the boy to the crowd, which was 
scarcely less demonstrative than at noon. 

“ Be kinder human with him,” chided 
Dave, as they whooped and shouted. “ Ye 
see, he hez met with a great affliction in 
the loss of his parients, an’ then he’s way 
off here among strangers, an’ he feels put 
out like.” 

“Did he eat anything?” called out a 
miner. 

“Eat! Wall, now, you orter seen him 
gittin’ away with beans!” replied Dave. 

When Paul found that their zeal proceed¬ 
ed from kindness, he allowed them to pass 
him around, and he answered a number of 
questions, much to the delight of the 
crowd. When he was finally taken away 
the men sat down to discuss his future. 
His clothing was sadly out of repair, and a 
dozen miners offered their softest and best 
garments to be cut over for his use; one of 
them could make the boy a cap; another 
would try his hand upon a pair of shoes; 
another would make something else, and 
every man was anxious to do something to 
better the pet’s condition. 

“I tell ye, boys,” said a grizzly old 
miner, “it ar’ ai^ful to think of anybody’s 
being a orphan, without anybody to love 
him an’ call him purty names! Peach 
Gulch has got to stand by this che-ild while 
there’s a crust in camp!” 
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“Hooray for the Pet—hooray!” yelled 
the men, tossing up their hats. 

Dave was the best man in camp to have 
the care of little Paul, although he was an 
old bachelor, and never had any experience 
with children. He kept himself the clean¬ 
est, had the most orderly shanty, and he 
would give the boy better care than any 
one else could. He therefore had the full 
permission of Peach Gulch to act as a sort 
of adopted father and guardian to the boy; 
but it was with the understanding that 
every m'an should still have an interest in, 
and consider himself a protector and cham¬ 
pion for the child. 

There was more cheering, handshaking 
and singing in Peach Gulch that night 
than had ever been known before, although 
Fourth of July had been duly celebrated 
twice, and everybody had caroused and 
tried to feel happy. 

“Durned if I don’t feel womanish!” 
said one of the roughest of the silver dig¬ 
gers, as somebody brought the news that 
the boy had gone to sleep for the night; 
and his partner, who had been “ offish 
for a few days, reached out his hand, and 
said: 

“ Come, Bill, gin us yer hand. We was 
both to blame, an’ both fools. I’ve been 
thiukiu’ ’bout ray own childers back in 
York State, an’ my heart is as tender as a 
girl’s!” 

Next morning there were many anxious 
inquiries around camp to know how the 
pet had passed the night; and Dave re¬ 
ceived all delegates with a smile, and 
explained: 

“ Slept like a rabbit! I jist lay down an’ 
took him on my arm, an’ the fust thing I 
knew it was daylight, an’ he was pullin’ 
my ha’r. I didn’t remember at fust who 
he was, an’ I thought an angel had dropped 
through the roof!” 

There were half a dozen men who didn’t 
go to work that day. One got a soft boot¬ 
leg, to make apair of shoes; another ripped 
up and made over a shirt; and before night 
little Paul htid a new outfit throughout. 
A woman would have laughed to see him 
thus “ fixed up;” but, as Dave remarked, 
each man had done “ his level best, and 
they didn’t go a cent on fashion.” Paul 
was brought out at night to be admired, 
and when the miners saw that he was be¬ 
coming .used to his situation, and learfied 
from Dave that he took his meals regularly, 


and appeared in the best of health, they* 
threw up their hats, and cried: 

“ Hooray for our che-ild!” 

One might have thought that it would 
get to be an old story after a few weeks, 
but such was not the case. After a fewr 
days the boy's vivacity returned; he grew 
stout, and he wandered around the camp, 
and allowed anybody to stroke his white 
hair and take him up. If any of them shot 
a rabbit, a good portion was carried to 
Dave’s cabin, to be cooked for the pet; 
and if the boy had an ache or a pain, the 
whole gulch was ready to knock off work 
until he was well again. 

There were few changes in the camp. 
Some men were making a fair thing of it, 
and were staying to accumulate their 
“pile;” and others, not doing so well, 
might have sought other fields but that the 
presence of the boy made them hesitate 
about going. 

No father could have been kinder to a 
child than Dave was to the little stranger; 
and the love was reciprocated. While 
willing to tarry for a few minutes in other 
shanties, the lad was not at home unless lu 
Dave's; and though permitting the men to 
take him up and carry him around, he had 
full confidence only in Dave. 

By-and-by the over-indulgence bore fruit.. 
The pet grew independent, and wanted Ids 
way about everything; and Dave saw with 
sorrow and anxiety that something must be 
done. One afternoon, when the boy was- 
asleep on his blanket, a council was called, 
and the subject of enforcing family disci- 
pline was broached. Some thought the 
boy would come out all right in the end, 
and some thought that, for his future good, 
he must have a curbing hand; and Dave 
said: 

“ Partners, ye know we hez all got ten¬ 
der hearts for the che-ild, but we all know 
that if a che-ild ar’ allowed to come up as 
he will, he’ll be fourteen ounces of bad to 
the pound.” 

“ Yes, that ar* so,” mused the council. 

“ I wont hurt him any—in course I wont; 
but I’ll gin him to know that he must 
mind, an’ then he’ll come to it after a few 
kicks,” continued Dave. 

It was settled that the Pet of Peach 
Gulch should be coerced, at the rod’s end, 
if need be, and a great burden was lifted 
from off Dave’s shoulders. 

It was not long ere he was called upou 
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for A test. The pet was requested not to 
throw stones into the pot of bean soup over 
the fire. He persisted, and when Dave re¬ 
monstrated and ordered, Paul became in¬ 
dignant, and deliberately upset the kettle. 

“lt*Ji most kill me, but I hev a solemn 
duty to perform T’ said Dave, as he cut a 
■mall switch. 

He laid the switch over the boy’s back, 
pretending to strike very hard, but taking 
care not to hurt, and the pet broke down, 
and promised obedience in the future. 

“My che-ild,” said Dave, to the sobbing 
boy, do ye know that I hev got yer bring- 
in* upt an’ that if ye turn out bad they’ll 
say that Dave'didn’t do his dooty as a 
father should ? Many an’ many’s the night 
Fve laid awake, with ye sleep!n’ on my 
arm, an’ thought an’ planned for ye; an’ 
what I asks of ye is to be good an’ 
mindful.” 

The child had to have one or two more 
lessons, but after a little time he consented 
to sink his independence, and promptly 
render obedience whenever it was asked of 
him. He grew taller and stouter as the 
weeks and months went by, and when 
spring came he was the pride as well as the 
pet of Peach Gulch. 

PART II. 

It was seldom that Dave left camp for an 
hour, solely on account of the pet, but one 
afternoon, when Paul was fast asleep, and 
likely to remain so for two or three hours, 
the miner took a stroll up the gulch, saying 
to the men that he would be back in a lit¬ 
tle while, and that no one must disturb the 
sleeping child. 

The hours passed, and Dave did not re¬ 
turn. The pet woke up and cried for him, 
■nd the men wondered at his continued 
absence; and finally the camp was alarmed. 

“ 1 want Dave—^I want Dave I ’ Paul kept 
crying, and the men could soothe him only 
for a moment at a time. They pounded on 
kettles with clubs, let him smash their bot¬ 
tles and overhaul their pockets, but be 
would soon recollect that Dave was absent, 
and cry out for him. 

When darkness came without bringing 
the miner, the men made up a searching 
party. They found him about three miles 
up the gulch, after he had made up his 
ii^d that he must die alone. Ho was ter¬ 
ribly used up. He had come upon a griz¬ 


zly, and though making a brave fight, he had 
been overpowered, and so wounded that lie 
could not rise. The left arm was broken, 
the right badly lacerated, and the claws of 
the infuriated bear had sunk into his back 
and legs. 

The men heard his faint call, but they 
would not have known him except for his 
clothing and voice, A blow from the ter¬ 
rible paw had broken his nose, and other¬ 
wise disfigured his face, and they could see 
at a glance that he would have a hideous 
look if he got well. 

“ Ye didn’t bring the pet along, did ye ?” 
was his first inquiry. 

The men replied in the negative, and he 
continued: 

“ I wish ye had. I don’t believe .I’ll last 
to be carried back to camp, and I can’t die 
without feelin’ the boy’s arms around my 
neck 1” 

They washed off the blood, made a rude 
litter, and at midnight they had him back 
to camp, though ho was in a dead faint, 
and there was no hope that he would live 
to see the sun come up. 

The pet was awake, and watching for 
him. They had tried to soothe the boy to 
sleep by telling him stories, and carrying 
him around, but he could not rest until 
Dave’s return. 

The unconscious mangled body was car¬ 
ried to the shanty and tenderly laid down. 
They didn’t mean to let the pet know of 
the calamity for a time, but ho made hit 
escape from the men, and crept in and 
looked upon the victim. 

“ That aint Dave I” he screamed, start¬ 
ing back in horror at sight of the bloody 
face. 

Strangely enough, the r ound of his voice 
overpowered pain and everything else, and 
Dave recovered consciousness, and opened 
his eyes, 

“ Hev you got home—didn’t I hear the 
pet?” he asked. 

They brought the boy forward, and as 
Dave 6aw him, he made a move to raise his 
broken arm, and whispered: 

“ Let the che-ild come and kiss me I” 

“ You aint Dave I you aint Dave!” Paul 
screamed, shrinking back; and nothing 
could induce him to go nearer the wounded 
man. *An hour after midnight he sobbed 
himself to sleep, and Peach Gulch had 
more sorrow than it had ever known before. 

All of the miners were rude surgeons, 
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and Ibey made the injured man as comfort¬ 
able as circumstances would permit^ though 
they dared not hope he would live beyond 
a few hours. 

There was no work in the gulch next 
day. Everybody liked Dave.. He was a 
sort of father to them all, always main¬ 
taining an even temper, and having supe¬ 
rior judgment. When morning came he 
rallied, instead of sinking. They won¬ 
dered at it, for he was not remarkably 
strong, but behind his constitution was a 
will as strong as ever given to man. 

“Ihevgot to live for the che-ild,” he 
said to the sad-faced miners; and he was 
going to make will conquer death, even 
though he stood in the shadow of the 
sombre mantle. 

The miners hoped that the face would 
look better by the light of day, but it did 
not. The nose was mashed and broken, 
one of the eyes had nearly been torn out, 
and there were wounds on the cheeks 
which w'ould leave deep scars. They did 
not dare tell him how badly he was hurt, 
and they were thankful that he made no 
inquiries. 

Little Paul was made to understand that 
Dave had fallen upon the rocks, and was 
seriously injured, and then they took him 
into the shanty, fearing that he might ex¬ 
press terror and aversion, and thereby 
wound the noble heart, and yet hoping he 
would not. 

Dave had been sleeping lightly. As he 
beard the boy’s voice he unclosed his eyes, 
and asked: 

“ Hev ye brought pet fur me to see?’’ 

The men brought the boy forward. The 
patches on the miner’s face did not look as 
hideous as the blood, and Paul was not as 
frightened as before. 

*‘Be you Dave?” he asked, as he leaned 
over the miner. 

“Yes, my che-ild, 1 ar’—kiss me once I” 
replied Dave. 

The boy did it, though unwillingly, and 
then he shrank away again. 

“He's kinder scan like,” explained one 
of the men, “but 1 reckon he loves ye jist 
the same I” 

“I hope so—I hope sol” replied Dave; 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

Paul was very quiet for the next week. 
They made him understand that Dave was 
very sick, but might get well, and that it 
Was necessary for some one else to take 


charge of him. “ Uncle Sile ” was tlie 
man chosen. He was a widower, with, 
three or four children somewhere in the 
East, and was next best to Dave in all that 
would be needed in a guardian. He took 
the pet to his shanty, and in a little time 
the boy clung to him as he had to Dave. 

There were days when Dave was wild 
with pain, and could have no one but the 
nurse around the shanty; and again there 
were times/when he was cheerful, and 
wanted the pet to sit by him. After a time 
the bones of the arm began to knit, and 
the wounds to heal, and it was settled that 
the miner would live. Then he wanted the 
pet restored to the shanty. 

“ Seems as if Pd get well faster if the 
boy was here,” he pleaded; and the two 
men who had taken turns at nursing him, 
felt that a critical hour had arrived. 

They were not keen, sharp men in the 
study of human nature, but they had seen 
from the first that the pet was to go back 
on Dave. It was hard for the boy to be¬ 
lieve that the crushed and wounded man, 
with his face so terribly destroyed, and his 
voice so altered, wa8 Dave. He feit afraid 
of him from the start, and the longer he 
remained with Uncle Sile, the more be 
dreaded to go in and face Dave. 

“ It’ll nigh kill poor Dave when he finds 
that the boy don’t love him any more I” 
whispered one of the men, as they consult¬ 
ed together at the rear of the cabin. 

“ It’s goin’ to be awful tough, but Dave 
hez a brave heart, an’ p’raps he’ll bear up,” 
replied the other. 

It was agreed that they should put the 
hour off as long as possible, by urging Dave 
to wait until he got a little stronger; and 
he consented to wait a week. He would 
then be well enough to crawl out into the 
sun, and perhaps when the boy saw him off 
his sick bed his aversion would not be so 
strong. 

Uncle Sile’s big heart was full of love 
for the lad who slept every night on his 
arm, and who always addressed him as 
“grandpa;” but he felt that Dave had a 
better right, and he agreed with the nurses 
that pet must go back. They reasoned 
with the boy, coaxed and promised, but 
they found him as firm as a rock. 

“’Taint Dave—Dave’s gone way offl” 
he sobbed, and he shuddered as he remem¬ 
bered that terrible-looking face. 

“ P’raps it’ll all come right arter a few 
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days,” udd Uncle Sile, tears in his eyes; 
and they concluded to wait. 

Dave picked up rapidly, and at the end 
of another week he was able to walk 
aronnd the gulch. The men had been very 
kind to him, and they rejoiced to see him 
out, though it would be weeks yet before 
he could use hi^ arm. It had become gen¬ 
erally known that the pet had alienated 
hilnielf from his best friend, and though 
the men felt sorry, they could not wonder 
at it. The sight of the left eye was de¬ 
stroyed, one corner of the mouth was torn 
out, the nose broken and the cheeks scarred; 
and there was not the least resemblance to 
Dave of old. 

The wounded man sent word around 
that he wanted to borrow a hand-glass, 
that he might see how badly his face was 
hurt; and here the miners displayed gen¬ 
uine charity. Glasses were always few, 
and at this time not a single one was to be 
found in the gulch. Owners hid them 
away and told lies, rather than that Dave 
sho^d see his horrible scars. 

Uncle Sile moved to the upper end of the 
gulch, to postpone a meeting between Dave 
and the pet as long as possible, hoping that 
every day would make a change in the 
boy’s feelings. There was always some 
excuse for not bringing the boy down, and 
the dreaded meeting did not take place un¬ 
til nearly two weeks after the miner first 
crawled out. 

Then he would be put off no longer. 
Leaning on his crutch, he hobbled up to 
Uncle Sile’s shanty. He looked much 
paler than usual, and his lips were hard 
shut, like oue who had made a stern re¬ 
solve. Before going he slipped something 
Into his bosom, whispering to himself: 

** If the pet goes back on me I might as 
well die.” 

The word went through the gulch that 
Dave had gone up to see the pet, and the 
men at once knocked off work, feeling that 
something would happen. The boy was 
sailing chips in a kettle of spring water, 
and Uncle Sile was picking over beans for 
dinner. He grew pale and his voice trem¬ 
bled as he welcomed Dave, and he prayed 
in bis heart that pet’s love for the wounded 
BUM Bri ght suddenly return. 

“ My che-lld, don’t ye know me ?” asked 
Dave, as the boy looked up and shrank 
away a little. 

*‘You aint Dave—you is ugly man I” 
ii^ied Paul. 


“ Come, my cho-ild,.come here,” coaxed 
Dave. 

Paul sidled up to Uncle Sile and clasped 
the old man’s arm for protection. 

‘‘Go and see Dave, my son!” coaxed 
Sile. 

“No—no—’taint Dave!” cried the lad, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Tes it ar’, my che-ild,” said Dave. 
“I’m the same as took care o’ ye, an’ was 
like yer father for months an’ months. 
Come an’ sit on my knee and kiss me like 
yer used to.” 

“No—no—no!” almost screamed the 
lad, showing that he was badly frightened. 

Uncle Sile would have carried him over 
to Dave, but his cries and screams alarmed 
the whole camp. 

There was a long time in which Dave sat 
with his head turned away, and his limbs 
shook as if he had a chill. Finally he 
turned to Uncle Sile, and said: 

“I allers liked ye. Uncle Sile. Thar’, 
was never anything between us, an’ I know 
ye’ll answer me fair an’ square when I 
axes ye a queshun.” 

“Go on,” said Uncle Sile, in a husky 
voice. 

“ Don’t—don’t ye think the pet has gone 
back on me?” asked Dave, shaking all 
over. 

“Dave Warren, ye hev axed me a plain 
question,” said the old man, “ and afore 
God I’ll answer ye as I think! Ye see, ye 
ar’ awfully clawed an* bitten, an’ the boy 
don’t remember ye. I’d gin all the silver 
ever taken outer this gulch if he’d go back 
ter live with ye, but—but I’m afraid he— 
he never will.” 

He was afraid of a scene, but there was 
none. The wounded man seemed to make 
a giant effort to be cool, and he was cool. 
Only, there was a wonderful change in his 
voice as he said; 

“ I don’t blame ye, pardner, an* I don’t 
blame the pet. I got it bad, and 1 spects I 
look fearful ugly. He ar’ only a ’fraid 
che-ild, an’ 1 might hev known he’d be 
scart o’ me.” 

“ I hope he’ll git over it arter a while,” 
said Uncle Sile, relieved to find Dave so 
cool. 

“I’d gin a thousand dollars to kiss him 
once more, but I don’t want to scare 
him,” said Dave. “I hope he’ll come up 
a good boy. Thar’s a pile o’ silver under 
the big stone in my shanty. Jim an’ Dan 
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must hev part of it, fur they took good 
care of me,•but the rest ar* for the boy.^’ 

“Why—you—why—said Uncle Sile, in 
alarm. 

“Be good to the pet,” interrupted Dave, 
waving his hand; “ an* when he gits older 
tell him all about me. Here’s my hand. 
Uncle Sile, an* remember 1 don’t bear ye 
any ill-will whatsumever.” 

He pulled his hand away from the old 
man, thrust it into his bosom, and next 
moment he was dead on the floor, and the 
cabin was full of smoke from his dis¬ 
charged revolver. 

Uncle Sile leaped up and raised the dying 
man’s head, at the same time calling for 
aid; but he died before any one came in— 
died without another word. 

It was a sad crowd which stood in and 
around the cabin to listen to the old man’s 
explanations. 

“He war’ too tender-hearted,” whis¬ 
pered one. 

“He didn’t care to live when the pet 
went back on him,” whispered another. 

“Pardners, I’d sooner had my right arm 
cut off than to see this I” sobbed Uncle 
Sile. 

The pet crept up and looked at the 
bloody face, and then he skulked away 


and hid behind the bed, as if fearing that 
they would hold him guilty of murder. 

It was a great shock to the gulch. Some 
of the men cried like children, and they 
were as tender as women when they 
dressed the corpse for the grave and car¬ 
ried it down to the shanty. There was no 
man of God in those wild regions, but 
when they stood around the open grave at 
sunset, each man with bowed head, Uncle 
Sile said: 

“He wasn’t a Christian man, but his 
heart was right an’ good, an’ I believe the 
Lord will forgive him.” 

And thus they buried the body. Stones 
were heaped up that the place might ever 
be known, and on a plain board the knife 
of a miner cut the epitaph: 

* « 

* DAVE WARREN. * 

# •* 

» HE DIED « 

« « 

* FOR HIS LUV OF • 

# e 

♦ the * 

* m 

* PET OF PEACH GULCH. « 

♦ e 


Stbange Matches. —It is an historical 
fact that Frederick of Prussia formed the 
idea of compelling unions between the tall¬ 
est of the two sexes in his dominions, in 
the hope of having an army of giants. The 
reader will, in all probability, recollect the 
following ludicrous incident. It so hap¬ 
pened that, during a rather long ride, the 
king passed a particularly tall young wo¬ 
man, an utter stranger. He alighted from 
his horse, and insisted upon her delivering 
a letter to the commanding oflScer of his 
crack regiment. The letter contained the 
mandate that the bearer was instantly to 
be married to the tallest unmarried man 
in the service. The young woman was 
somewhat terrified, and, not understanding 
the transaction, gave an old woman the 
letter, which was conveyed to the com¬ 
manding oflicer, and this old woman was, 
in a short time, married to the handsomest 
and finest man in the crack regiment. It 
is not necessary to say that the marriage 
was an unhappy one—particularly so to the 
old woman. In this connection comes an¬ 


other anecdote. A rich saddler directed 
in his will that his only child, a daughtei 
should be deprived of the whole of the for 
tune unless she married a saddler. A 
young earl, in order to win the bride, ac¬ 
tually served an apprenticeship of seven 
years to a saddler, and afterward bound 
himself to the rich saddler’s daughter for 
life. But the union was anything but a 
happy one; the bride, neither by birth mor 
breeding a lady, reflected little credit on 
her bridegroom’s choice; and repeated 
quarrels were followed by separation. So 
it is with all unequal matches; gold and 
brass wont unite. Novels tell us the felic¬ 
ity following the union of Lord Fitzgerald 
to Mary Ann Jones, quite ignoring Mary 
Ann’s predisposition to red knuckles and 
unshapely feet, which peculiarities finally 
made my lord’s life burdensome. Novels 
are amusing, but not to be relied on in 
“ matters of the heart,” as a rule. Com¬ 
mon sense says, “Young folks, marry 
within the boundary of your social and 
religious circle.” 
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MARRYING A QUEEN.—A SAILOB^S TABN. 

BY GBOBGE H. COOMEB. 


** Thebe’s Madagascar, you see, and here 
are the Comoros —this one of them is Mo- 
hlla, and this here is Johanna. Here is 
where we were at Johanna,” said Jack, 
with his finger ou the ** Coast Pilot ” lying 
open between us, on a greasy chest, but in¬ 
continently at that moment sliding off into 
a ** kit” of boiled beaus, as the ship gave a 
lurch. 

Jack was a singular man. He had grad¬ 
uated at Yale College, but was so wild that 
the clergyman, his fatlier, could make 
nothing of him, and so the son, taking his 
own course, went to sea. Ho had now 
buffeted the ocean for eleven years, had 
once risen to the rank of captain, and then, 
on a fiood tide of alcohol, fioated himself 
back to the grade of foremast hand. But 
we boys thought much of him; for if not a 
** father in Israel,” he at least acted the 
part of tutor, champion and elder brother 
to the boys of the ship Hoogly. 

‘‘Here is where we lay,” he repeated, 
picking up the Coast Pilot and wiping off 
the beans, ” at Johanna. This, you know, 
was a rendezvous of those old rovers, as 
much dreaded in the Indian seas as high¬ 
waymen were on Hounslow Heath.” 

“Well, till away. Jack,” said Newcastle 
Ned. “Give us a yarn of some sort, but 
don’t put too much die into it.” (He meant 
dictionary.) “ When a man starts a tack, 
I’m one as wants to know what he's driving 
at. I came out of Liverpool once in the 
Patrick Henry. We had the wind to the 
■outh’ard, and went down the North Chan¬ 
nel, and Just before we got off Malin Head, 
the second mate he says, ' Now, men, we’ll 
commence hostilities;’ and there wasn t 
a man forward that knew what he meant. 
What was it, Jwk?” 

“Meant? Why, he meant * break into 
the carpenter’s cheitt and steal the tools.’ 
But 1 can’t find you in stories and under¬ 
standing, too. If I tell a thing, I must use 
words. You old canvas-backs think of 
nothing but the maintop-bowline and such 
lUiiigs, and if a man don’t string his lingo 
tofsther with a spun yarn, you can’t under¬ 
stand him. Halloo I what’s parted now?” 
be added, as we heard a sound like a pistol 


report, followed by a loud flapping noise.. 

“All hands! Lay up and secure tho 
maintopsail. The weather sheet ha.<^ 
parted.” 

A link of the chain sheet had snapped 
asunder, but the ship still lay to very well 
under the mainstaysail, and after furling 
the topsail, as the gale continued, we re¬ 
turned to the forecastle, to finish our holi¬ 
day. The harder it blew the better. 

“ Well, Jack, bow about the old-fash¬ 
ioned pirates ? What was you saying about 
them coves?” 

“O, don’t bother. Never mind what I 
was saying. 1 say now 1 want some tobac¬ 
co. This is too bad—a whaleman, and not 
a plug of tobacco in the ship, from the 
rudder post to that old Hindoo’s head under 
the bowsprit. ’Tis a shame I The old man 
might have lain in the ’tween decks full, 
aud if we couldn't eat it all, he might have 
sold it to the darkeys. Are all tiie shavings 
gono that we planed off the box boards? 
Well, we’ve done justice by it—smoked the 
tobacco and eat the boxes.” Aud Jack 
turned to overliaul his dunnage, his usual 
custom on stormy days, singing, as he did so : 

*' Tell Aunt HhoUy, tell Aunt Khody, tell Aunt 
Khody 

That the gray goose is dead.’ 

“ What in time. Bob, did you haul that 
bunt gasket so taut for, while my finger 
was under it? It aches now—this fore- 
liuger. 

“ She’s wonh saving, sh worth saving, she’s, 
wurih saving. 

To inLke a reather bi d.’ 

He was diving deep in bis chest. Per 
haps some sliver of tobacc(» might have got 
lodged in an old shirt, or between the teeth 
of a dilapidated comb. He tumbled the 
dunnage over and over—hauled out an old 
pair of shoes, a shirt with one sleeve, a 
sailmaker’s “palm,” a marllnspike, a por¬ 
trait of tlie Empress of Austria, a letter 
from one Angeline Fish—ail the while as¬ 
suring us that the gray goose was dead^. 

“Come, Jack, heave ahead with your 
yarn about the pirates. Let your old dun¬ 
nage alone.” 
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“ ‘ General Jackson, so they say, 

Fought his way to Cana-day. 

They s-a-y so, they s-a-y so—’ 

“Halloo old chap I come out here! A 
hundred and ninety-six days at sea, and 
one plug of tobacco yeti Fm a jordy else! 
There’s economy for you! Lost and found, 
old plug, 1 thank carelessness for thee. 

‘ Our incliscretion sometimes serves us well, 
While our deep plots do pall.’ 

“Bring on your pipes, chaps! you green 
goslings and all, that lift up one leg like a 
■cow when anything’s said about ‘hoisting.’ 
Don’t you wish yourselves milking now, in 
your father’s barnyards ? I know you do. 
Ah ha! there goes that bean broth again! 
This sea is getting savage. Two more of 
the same sort, and then she goes easy again. 
Always three big seas together, like three 
cold days, the old he one in the middle! 
But this dngoiit will stand it with any clip¬ 
per-built craft, now I tell you!” 

Jack’s good-humor had returned. The 
forecastle w'as blue with smoke, and the 
old tar continued: 

“ O, about the pirates—well, they had a 
spirit of adventure, you know—I never 
blamed the old villains—such occasional 
gleams of generosity ” (and here Jack came 
on with the objectionable ‘ die ’ again) “that 
their crimes lose the repulsion attending 
the deeds of less interesting scoundrels.” 

“ How are you heading. Jack ? You aint 
talking to the quarter-deck folks of that 
blasted college you tell so much about. 
Now put up your helm and square away in 
plain “sailor;” we don’t w’ant none of 
your shore going gab. The captain of a col¬ 
lege wouldn’t know which side of the galley 
to go tp get his grub, in a gale of wind.” 

Jack laughed, for he knew where he 
was. 

“ No, I don’t think he would, Tom,” he 
said. “ He’d toss this bean broth and 
spoilt beef right over the weather rail, in¬ 
stead of giving it a slide to leeward, as we 
shall when the old man is out of sight. 
But about the pirates. The Indiamen of 
early times used to go through Mozambique 
Channel, right whore w'e are now, because 
they knew but little about the ocean to the 
east of Madagascar. At the Comoros the 
pirates lay in wait for them—not in boats 
or little schooners, but in tall ships, mount¬ 
ing forty, fifty and sometimes seventy guns. 
Culliford had a fleet of thirty-two sail. 


“ On Johanna, where we lay in the Tri¬ 
ton, as I was saying I saw the remains of 
forts built by Captain Misson, a French¬ 
man. He sailed in the Victoire. Eobin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest, was Said, of all 
thieves, to have been ‘ the prince, and the 
most gentle thief;’ but Misson might have 
disputed that title with him. He treated 
prisoners kindly, and, instead of a black 
flag, he carried at his mizzen a snow-white 
ensign. Perhaps the innocence of his flag 
made the plucking operation less painful. 
But the Yictoire with her broadside would 
‘roar you like any sucking dove,’ and 
whether her ensign were white or black, 
her cannon balls were hard as an anchor 
fluke. The Portuguese government sent 
out five fifty-gun ships to capture the strong¬ 
hold of this polite rover. In they came, 
right into the harbor of Johanna. As I 
stood on the beach, so many years after, I 
thought how they must have looked, with 
their full old-fashioned bows and clumsy 
rig. In they came, and were glad enough 
to get out again—at least such of them as 
were allowed that luxury. 

“‘Parbieu/’ said the pirate,‘now we 
will send these gentlemen to the bottom, if 
it will be no inconvenience to them!’ 

“So one fort and then another and 
another bellowed out, and the water in the 
harbor was cut into foam, ships and forts 
were covered with smoke thicker than 
this in the forecastle. One ship sank in 
the harbor, another Went down just outside, 
while Misson, manning some of his craft, 
gave chase to the others, boarded the stern- 
most and took her. 

“We chaps aboard the Triton used to 
talk a great deal about the gold that we 
thought Misson had buried on Johanna, and 
old Bob Garnet said if he could get his 
share of it he wwld give up whaling and 
go into the distillery business. Wherever 
I went about the island, I thought of gold, 
gold, gold— 

“ ‘ Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl.' 

“ One day 1 found an English sovereign 
away down in a crevice among the roots of 
a tree. Eureka! but wasn't 1 made for this 
world ? 1 imagined there was an oil cask 
full of the same material down there some¬ 
where, and as 1 went back to the ship, I 
thought whatT would do with it. I would 
set up a liquor saloon in New York, drinks 
free, and give every sailor as much gold as 
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he wanted. * What charms, what conjura¬ 
tion and what mighty magic ’ must be em¬ 
ployed to remove a treasure guarded by the 
ghosts of a thousand pirates, I did not 
know; but I thought a pickaxe and spade 
might do as well as anything. But I was 
determined to make sure of what I already 
had; so I broke my sovereign, with a good 
deal of reverence, let me tell you, and got 
a little tight, I suppose, for when I next 
saw the sun, two or three days after, I had 
no sovereign and no hat, and was coiled up 
at the heel of the bowsprit, away out to sea. 

“After a cruise, with no remarkable oc¬ 
currence— 

“ What do you mean by * markable cur¬ 
rents,’ Jack? You didn^t expect to strike 
the Gulf Stream away over towards the 
Moluccas, did you? Yer gettin’too ^igh. 
Jack—take in yer royals.” 

“ O, you mouse your jaw, Tom. As I was 
saying, nothing turned up except that we 
had a boat thrown as high as the ship’s 
lower yards, by an old whale in the Strait 
of Sunda, and after a time we came back to 
the westward. We anchored on the Mada¬ 
gascar coast, and there, for the first time 
In my life, I saw a queen. You know who 
she is—the sailors call her the Queen of 
Madagascar. She was a good-looking yel¬ 
low girl, all covered with diamonds.” 

“ Yellow, d’ye say, Jack? Now that’s a 
gol We had a fellow aboard the Chariot 
that we picked up on the island, and if you 
had boiled him down in tar it would have 
made him white. He had such a knotty 
head that we used to set him for a trap in 
the hold, to catch rats in his wool.” 

" O well, Bill, you got hold of a nigger— 
they are half negroes and half Malays—but 
the queen is descended from Captain Na¬ 
thaniel North, an English rover. His pro¬ 
fessional career was more successful than 
Kidd’s, Inasmuch as Captain North did not 
die with his shoes on. He overran a part 
of Madagascar, married a princess, and 
having already acquired a competence by 
forced loans from the East India Company, 
he retired from business, like a sensible 
man, who knows when he has got enough. 
Pirate or not, he made an excellent king. 

“ The queen had a great train with her, 
and at a little distance she had an army 
sixteen thousand strong. But she was not 
married, and X thought what a chance for 
a man with my expectations, with an oil 
cask full of gold waiting my pleasure at 


Johanna! She admired white men—I could 
see that. She wanted a husband that 
should do no discredit to the fame of her 
ancestor, who was a sailor like myself. She 
looked very well, as I was saying, and be¬ 
sides, slie knew how to make a kind of 
liquor that a man could get tipsy on. I 
knew that, for 1 tried it. Well, one way 
and another it came around, and I married 
her.” 

“ Now, Jack, is that the truth?” 

‘‘Of course ’tia. You should have seen 
me dressed up in my finery. I was a big 
man, and all hands and the vSkipper of the 
Triton had to stand clear. He wanted me 
to go aboard the ship again; but I threat¬ 
ened to make a state prisoner of him if he 
didn’t clear out, and he was afraid of me. 

‘“Theresa SHch divinity doth hedge a king.*’’ 

“I suppose,” said old Ben, “ you felt as 
a native does when he gets on a hat and 
one boot. Then he comes down to the ship, 
and say.s, *No swear at me no more; I big 
man!” 

“ But the queen wanted money,” contin¬ 
ued Jack. “No one is over satisfied. She 
told me that her ancestor. Captain North, 
had buried treasure on Johanna; so in the 
first year of Jack King of Madagascar, I 
proposed that we should go in search of it. 
We went over in a big canoe, with ever so 
many natives, and a groat deal of ‘ pomp 
and circumstance ’—the chief circumstance 
being that our canoe was upset, and all our 
digging implements lost. Her majesty 
swam like a duck, and took me in tow; but 
we were pretty close to the shore. After 
landing we had nothing to dig with; so I 
went over to the harbor, leaving my wife in 
the woods. Wliat should I see but my old 
ship, that having made another cruise had 
put in here,and was now ready for sea again? 
I saw the skipper asliore, but gave him a 
wide berth, because I knew he would try 
to get me, if only to show that he could do 
it. Then I dropped into a little Portuguese 
shanty and took a nip of bad rum, and then 
1 took another; and when I had taken 
seven or eight liorns, I lost all moderation 
and began to drink. My thoughts grew 
confused at last, and I went out doors, walk¬ 
ing as a top does when it has almost done 
spinning; and pretty soon away I sidled, 
first making leeway and then sternway, till 
the ground started right up to my nose, and 
I leaned against tt and went to sleep.” 
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The old tars concealed their envy with 
Approving grins; and just then a chopping 
.sea thundering against the Hoogly’s bow, 
unseated Jack from his chest and mixed 
iim handsomely with beans that swashed 
np as high as the lee berth boards. But he 
rgathered himself up with some remarks 
lihat would seem indecorous in my narra¬ 
tive, and wiping his duck trousers with his 
broad palm, continued his story. 

“ Blast the shark swill I where was I? O, 
<lrunk. Well, I must have slept a good 
while, for when I awoke, the Portuguese 
fihanty was gone. The wind roared, the 
rain came down as if somebody had ripped 
A cloud open with a sheath knife, and 1 
beard sails flapping. Then a voice sang out, 
•‘Clew up to’gallant sails! Haul up the 
courses 1 Settle the topsail yards down on 
the caps! ’ and I knew where I was. It was 
the voice of my old captain, and the ship 
was wallowing along in a squall. What had 
become of my royal consort I did not know; 
but I knew that my head ached. 

“ The skipper came stirring me up pretty 
fioon, and I turned to with my watch. The 
chip had made a miserable voyage, I was in 
^ebt to her, almost everybody had run 
Away, and the old man wanted me to help 
work her home. But 1 made myself as use¬ 
less as possible, so that he threatened me 
with a rope’s end. Think of that—and I 
A king! ‘ Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar’s 
top,’ said I; ‘ so clear out with your rope’s 
«nd, or you’ll repent it!’ 

“ I suppose he thought I meant to prose¬ 
cute him for ill treatment when we should 
get home, for he yelled out: 

“ * I don’t care if we are most home; I’d 
whip you if Montauk light was bearing 
sou’west from me!’ 

“And at me he came. He knocked me 
Against the mainmast, and I knocked him 
against the break of the poop. Aiter a 
dozen ups and downs on each side, we both 
hauled off and backed our yards, to con¬ 
sider the matter. 

“‘Put him in irons, sir?’ asked the 
mate. 

“ ‘ No sir 1’ roared the skipper. ‘ No, Mr. 
Seawolf, no man that 1 can’t lick shall be 


put in irons with my consent. Go forward. 
Jack.’ 

“ And from that day, the captain was a 
true friend to me. But I don’t want to go 
with him again. He had taken on board a 
great lot of squashes at Johanna, and kept 
us on squash soup all the passage home— 
squash soup, squash soup, every day. 

“ I still believe there was gold under that 
tree; but whether or not the queen found 
it, or how she got home, 1 never knew. 
But I say, mates, this gale lulls. Halloo, 
there it is—relieve the wheel—two bells— 
my trick!” And Jack went aft, to his duty; 
for both watches had been below during 
the gale. 

“ Lay up, some of you, and bend this 
new sheet. Loose fore and mizzen topsails 
—don’t shake the reefs out.” And soon 
the ship was under headway. 

“ Ab,” said Galway Mike, as we were 
bending the sheet to the clew of the main- 
topsail, “the liar that old Jack is! It 
bates me.” 

But Jack had not lied. Three days later 
we dropped anchor on the coast of Mada¬ 
gascar, and learned that the queen, with a 
large retinue, was near by. Jack immedi¬ 
ately started in quest of her, accompanied 
by the whole starboard watch of the ship 
Hoogly. We saw her, and my surprise was 
great. “ Looks very well—a common-look¬ 
ing yellow girl,” quotha! She was a beau¬ 
tiful quadroon. True, she had “ the shad¬ 
owed livery of the burnished sun,” but it 
was no muddy yellow. Tlie rich blood 
burned in lip and cheek, and sweetness was 
impressed on all her features. At sight of 
Jack, she came gracefully towards him, and 
the joy of the meeting seimed mutual. 

She had found the goid and brought it 
safely to Madagascar, together with a cas¬ 
ket containing evidence, whicli Jack read, 
that the treasure had once been the proper¬ 
ty of Captain North. Jack was now rich. 
She invited him to share tlie sovereignly of 
the island, and he was a king. “ ‘ Frailly, 
thy name is woman!'” wavS my mental 
comment, as 1 returned to the sliip; “or 
the love of woman would not so often fall 
upon unworthy objects.” 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BT FLOBEXrOE MABBYAT, AUTHOB OF 

CHAPTER XVI. 

“ rr HAS GOME AT LAST.*’ 

liOBD Yalbhob returns to Castle Ya- 
lance, and it is not long before he has sum¬ 
moned his friend John Bulwer (who has 
been informed by letter of the intended 
marriage) to keep him company there. 

** 1 shall have a whole month to myself, 
Bnlwer, during which 1 must be looking 
after the old place, and seeing what I can 
do to brighten it up. These faded hang¬ 
ings are scarcely suitable for a lady’s bou¬ 
doir, are they ? 1 have sent for Smart from 
Dnblin, and shall put the whole thing into 
Ills hands. I think I anl justified in spend¬ 
ing more money in redecorating the castle 
than I can individually afford. It would 
hardly do to bring my cousin from so 
bright a home as Norman House to a place 
in this condition. And if you will take up 
yonr qnarters here for a few weeks, you 
will be of the greatest possible service to 
me.” 

Bulwer is delighted to find his friend in 
such a hopeful mood. 

”1 would do anything to oblige you, old 
fellow. And .1 am so glad you have sent 
for Smart; he understands these things so 
well. The castle will look magnificeiit in 
a new suit of clothes. I hoi>e you will 
have the library redone in crimson velvet. 
No other color or material would suit 
these stained windows and this oak furni¬ 
ture so well.” They are standing in the 
library as he speaks. 

Bulwer I I cannot have the library 
touched.” 

“ Not have the library touched I Why, 
it*8 the finest room in the house. If the 
countess has good taste, Valence, she will 
prefer it to any other.” 

“ Perhaps ! —but I could give it up to no 
one; and 1 would not have an ornament or 
fitting changed in it for the world. It is 
my harbor of refuge.” And as he says so 
he glances round the room affectionately. 

”Ah 1 it is evident you do not know what 
marriage is. Valence. Fancy a husband 
daring to keep a harbor of refuge I Why, 
If ever you presume to hint at such a thing. 


“an unfobtunate match,” etc., etc. 

your liege lady will have the walls pulled 
down about your ears.” 

“ Do you think so ?” with a startled look 
that makes Bulwer laugh. • “ But she could 
not occupy this room. No one would do 
so’but myself.” 

“ What nonsense! Have I not often sat 
in it?” 

“ But not alone, or after dark. You do 
not know what this room is after dark, 
Bulwer. Miss West-Norman could not 
bear it—or any one—except such as believe 
as 1 do, and are happy in their belief.” 

“ Valence, my dear fellow, what are you 
talking about? I was in hopes you were 
going to get rid of all these dark mysteri¬ 
ous fancies during your visit to England, 
Come—tell the truth. You thought little 
enough of them during your stay at Nor¬ 
man House?” 

“I always think of them. They never 
leave me. They are part of ray existence.” 

“And you have not shaken off the idea 
you communicated to me before your de¬ 
parture ?” 

“How I can I shake it off? It was not 
of my invention.” 

“ Valence, will you not tell me the au¬ 
thority for your belief ? You speak to me 
in riddles; but J think that were you to 
drag your notions to the light, you would 
find them melt into thin air.” 

“Some day, perhaps, but not now.” 

“Why not now? vVo have plenty of 
time at our disposal.” 

“ 1 dare not without ascertaining—with¬ 
out asking—” 

“ The leave of whom ? Not Mrs. West?” 

“ O dear, no! I am bound to Agatha by 
no bond but affection for my dear broth¬ 
er’s memory.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. Who, then, is the 
individual whose permission you must ob¬ 
tain before confiding in your truest 
friend ?” 

The earl is silent. 

“ Valence, forgive me if I pain you by 
alluding to a subject you have already de¬ 
nied. But, if during your long solitude 
here, you have become entangled in any 
romantic attachment which now eiubar- 
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rasses you, I entreat you, by the affection 
I bear for you, to tell me the truth, that I 
may be enabled to help you to free your¬ 
self. For, however painful it may be, you 
know that you must be free before this 
marriage takes place. You are too hon¬ 
orable a man to draw’ any woman into a 
marriage while there exists a secret be¬ 
tween her and you which you would be 
ashamed to reveal.^’ 

“ 1 am not ashamed of it,^’ he answers, 
in a low voice. 

“Then why not tell it me?” 

But Valence has relapsed into silence; 
neither will he turn his face towards his 
friend. 

“Is there a woman in the case?” says 
Bulwer, repeating his former question. 

“ There is not a woman in the case,” re¬ 
plies the earl. “At least—O, I don’t know 
what I am saying. You should not put 
such questions to me.” 

“And you would make that young girl 
your wife under such circumstances as 
these?” continues Bulwer, reproachfully. 

“ She does not care for the circumstances 
—or for me. We perfectly understand 
each other on that point. And I think 1 
am justified in keeping one room in the 
castle for myself. At all events, I am 
quite decided that I will not have the 
libraiy touched.” 

“All right. You must please yourself in 
the matter,” replies John Bulwer, as he 
moves a little away from him. He is 
vexed at his friend’s obstinacy, and 
shocked at his apparent want of principle. 
He has always looked on Lord Valence as 
a species of saint amongst men—a Sir Gal¬ 
ahad of the nineteenth century. But he 
shall think so no longer. He is no better 
than his fellows—perhaps he is worse; for 
a dreamy life of inertion is one of the 
bluntest weapons with which to cut down 
the hydra-headed temptations that assail 
every one in this world, from the student 
in his closet to the king upon his throne. 
Yet he had such faith in Valence I This 
unsatisfactory conclusion to their conver¬ 
sation makes a slight coolness between the 
young men, and Bulwer finds it impossible 
to dilate on the coming marriage and con¬ 
sequent festivities in such flowing tOrms as 
he had done before. Interest flags; long 
silences reign between them, and the guest 
seeks his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe •at the open win¬ 


dow, and duly reflected on what had passed, 
Bulwer comes to the conclusion that he 
had no right to try and force the confidence 
of his friend, and that it will be more be¬ 
coming of him to tell him so before he re¬ 
tires to rest. So, habited in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, he steals out of his 
room, and, crossing the corridor to Va¬ 
lence’s bed-chamber, taps at the door. 
There is no response. Bulwer pushes the 
door a little way open. Candles burn on 
the table, but the apartment is empty. 
The earl must still be in the library. As 
Bulwer descends the staircase and trav¬ 
erses the hall, he finds that the castle is 
shut up, and the servants have gone to 
bed; for there is little inducement in so 
lonely a spot for any one to keep late hours. 
No light streams from the library thresh¬ 
old. He essays to turn the handle, but the 
door is locked ; yet as he does so he hears 
the sound of talking from within, and 
stands aghast as the sweet sad tones of 
Valence’s voice fall on his ear. 

“Isoia/ IsolaV^ (in a tone of the deep¬ 
est entreaty) “ speak to mel Tell me that I ^ 
have done what is rightP* 

Bulwer has not been accustomed to play 
the part of an eavesdropper. He is an 
honest, straightforward man, who is not 
afraid to say what he means, nor to ask in¬ 
formation concerning that in which he 
may be curious, and his first impulse is to 
leave the spot. 

He obeys it. He walks up stairs again,, 
feeling very anxious to learn the truth, and 
very downcast at the discovery that there 
is any truth to learn; but quite convinced, 
meanwhile, that, until Valence chooses to 
repose confidence in him, he must re¬ 
main in the dark. But he cannot prevent 
curiosity worrying him until he goes to 
sleep. Who can it be that Valence was 
addressing ? 

^"Isola! Isolal speak to mel TeU me that 
I have done what is rightV^ 

What can be plainer than that he was 
conjuring some woman to whom the an¬ 
nouncement of the coming marriage has 
proved a blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise ? And this after 
he had positively denied—once, if not 
twice—that there was any woman in the 
case. 

Well might Bulwer think him no better 
than his fellow-mortals I 

Isolal He has never heard of such a 
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ngiBe in that part of Ireland before, and 
be Boaicely believes it can belong to it. 
Tet there are so many fantastic names 
imonget the lower class of Irish, that it is 
not impossible. At any rate, he shall re¬ 
member it, and do his best to solve the 
mystery. It is not likely that any one 
could often come and go to and from the 
ciBtlewithoat attracting notice. If ^^Isola” 
is not a novelty, some of the servants will 
recognize her identity. And if he can ar¬ 
rive at the truth, what then ? Will Va¬ 
lence brook further interference ? Bulwer 
donbts it; bat still he is resolved, if neces¬ 
sary, to speak again. Valence must—shall 
listen to him. He can believe his dear old 
friend to be weak and thoughtless, but not 
tricked or dishonorable. He comes of too 
noble and unstained a pedigree for that; 
and when the probable consequences of his 
folly are pointed out to him, he-will recog¬ 
nize the necessity of its relinquishment. 

• « ♦ ♦ e e * 

Bulwer descends to breakfast, grave and 
thoughtful; Yalence meets him, too much 
annoyed at the contents of a letter that has 
just been put into his hand to notice his 
unusual mood. 

“ It is very provoking,” he says, hurried¬ 
ly. Here is Agatha writing to tell me 
she is about to return to the castle, at the 
very time that I wish to keep it clear.” 

"Cannot you put her off?” 

"She has not waited for my decision, 
but intends to cross to-night. There is no 
time to stop her. What can have induced 
her to change her mind ?” 

"Had she made other arrangements, 
then?” 

"1 thought so. When I left Norman 
House it appeared to be a settled thing 
that she was to remain with my cousin un¬ 
til the wedding was over. It is far more 
suitable she should do so. Miss West- 
Korman has no female relatives near her, 
and of conrse there will be a lot of prepar¬ 
ation going on. Added to which, I wanted 
the castle to myself just now.” 

"You are not so fond of Mrs. West’s 
company as you used to be. Valence.” 

" O yes, I am. She is an excellent little 
ereatore, quite devoted to me and the boy, 
and of the greatest possible use as a house¬ 
keeper. And she has been accustomed to 
look on the castle as her home for so long 
now, that 1 should miss her presence 
gnatly. But 1 don’t want her just now. 

16 


You and I should have got on, bachelor- 
fashion, well enough whilst ail these 
workmen are about; but a lady’s presence 
will cause some degree of formality, and 
spoil half our fun.’^ 

Bulwer thinks so, too, but it is not his 
place to say so; neither would it be of any 
use, as the widow must already have ac¬ 
complished one-half of her journey. But 
he notices that when Valence communi¬ 
cates the intelligence to Mrs. Driscoll, who 
comes in to clear away the breakfast, the 
old housekeeper appears to dislike the idea 
as much as he does. 

“ Whatever Mrs. West can want to come 
back, a-fussing and a-ruramaging, at this 
time, when our hands are as full as they 
can be,” she observes, in confidence to 
Bulwer, as her master leaves the room, ‘‘I 
can’t make out. But there I—some people 
must always have their fingers in the pie, 
never mind how many cooks there is to 
look after it.” 

Mrs. Driscoll is smoothing the tablecloth 
into the neatest of folds as she speaks, and 
seeing how unnecessarily particular she is 
over it, Bulwer conceives she would have no 
objection to a little conversation with him. 

“She cannot expect to be very comfort¬ 
able with workmen about the place,” he, 
says; “ and I expect she will wish herself 
back at Norman House before long.” 

“ It wont be my fault if she don’t,” re¬ 
plies Mrs. Driscoll, with acerbity; “ and I 
hope our new lady will see it in the same 
light as I do.” 

“ You have never seen the future Lady 
Valence, have you?” 

“No sir, I haven’t; but they tell me she 
is a real beauty, and as proud as she’s beau¬ 
tiful. I only hope she’ll make his lordship 
happy, poor dear, for he deserves it if ever 
gentleman did—though I doubt if bo’ll live 
long to enjoy that or anything,” says the 
housekeeper, with her apron to her eye. 

“ Mrs. Driscoll—he is not ill ?” 

“ Well, not ill exactly. And yet I don’t 
know. He’s very bad in his head, poor 
gentleman, and has been all along, as every 
one about him can say; and the dreadful 
things as go on in this house, sir, words 
couldn’t tell you of them; and it’s a won¬ 
der that anybody can bear to stay here— 
and no more they wouldn’t if they hadn’t 
loved him, boy and man, as their own.” 

“ I wish you could 'tell me, Mrs. Dris¬ 
coll—” commences Bulwer, earnestly. 
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“ Don’t a8k me, sir, for I couldn’t tell 
you nothing more—not if I was dying; and 
it’s only the Lord above as knows all. And 
if I tliouglit the lady as is coming could 
win him from sucli dark deeds, why, I’d 
bless her on my bended knees, that I 
would.” And Mrs. Driscoll prepares to 
depart. 

“ Stay 0119 moment. Just tell me this.. 
Have you ever heard the name of IsolaV^ 

, The woman starts and looks round, as 
though she expected to find the ‘‘old gen¬ 
tleman ” at her shoulder. 

“Lordsakes, sir, don’t say that name! 
And wherever you can have heard it I can¬ 
not imagine I” 

“ Never mind where I heard it. To 
whom does it belong, Driscoll ?” 

“ If you were dying this very minute, 
sir,” replies the housekeeper, with a look 
of the utmost solemnity, “ and my answer¬ 
ing of your question was the way to bring 
you to life again, I couldn’t speak it—not 
if ten thousand wild horses were ready to 
trample me under foot the very next min¬ 
ute.” And before he can remonstrate 
with her, she is gone. 

* * # * 

Mrs. West arrives to her time, very over¬ 
burdened with child, servants and baggage, 
very tired with her long journey, and very 
much surprised to find she is not entirely 
welcome; but sweet—O, so sweet! 

“My dearest Valence,” she says, in a lit¬ 
tle cooing voice, when the earl has told her 
rather plainly that her presence at the cas¬ 
tle is likely to prove inconvenient to him, 
“how I wish you had explained this to me 
before. Is it likely I should have come 
against your wishes? 1 guessed the place 
would be full of paint and whitewash ; but 
I thought—1 hoped, at.least,” continues 
Agatha, with a deprecating air, “ that 1 
might have made things a little less un¬ 
pleasant to you.” 

This humility makes the carl look 
ashamed of his candor. 

“ O well, w'ell! The benefit is all on my 
side, of course—I know that. But I am 
afraid you will be so uncomfortable. I 
expect we shall be pretty well knocked 
about from pillar to post during the next 
month.” 

“If you can stand it—with your health, 
Valence—why not I? But I will go back 
again if you wish it.” 

“Nonsense; you can’t do that—at all 


events, for the next week or two. But I 
suppose you will return before the first?” 

“ O, of course. Dear Everil has so much 
to arrange and to think of, she couldn’t do 
without me. . But I imagined you were 
alone. Valence, naturally,” with a glance 
anything but kindly at John Bulwer, 
“ and I couldn’t bear to think—” 

“Well, Agatha! Let us say no more 
about it. It was like your usual goodness 
to me to come over, and I only hope you 
may not regret it. You are very tired, and 
must want rest. Dinner is not till seven. 
Had you not better see to your rooms being 
made as comfortable as they can be before 
then ?” 

The meal passes harmoniously, but the 
sense of freedom is gone, and Bulwer be¬ 
gins to consider whether he had not better 
return to his own home until the widow 
shall have recrossed t^he channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual to the 
library, which is also the acknowledged 
smoking-room of the establishment. The 
earl sits down to play one of his dreamy 
melodies on the piano; Agatha ensconces 
herself in a chair by his side; Bulwer takes 
possession of a lounge near the open win¬ 
dow, and soothes his solitude with a cigar. 
The soft balmy breath of the summer air, 
the hum of the insects busy amongst the 
eaves round the casement, the fast-falling 
dusk, combined with the effects of an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, join issue to lull him off to 
sleep, and before he knows what is coming 
ho is in the land of dreams. A confused 
vision of Valence being in some extreme 
danger, and calling out to him to save 
him, whilst Mrs. West, transformed into a 
huge scaly serpent, writhes in folds be¬ 
tween them, and prevents him coming to 
the rescue, causes him to wake up, con¬ 
fused and half conscious where ho is. The 
room is wrai)t in gloom, and the first sound 
that recalls him to himself is the widow’s 
voice. 

“ You didn’t see her?” 

“ I spoke to her, and she promised to be 
here to-night. Will you be present?” 

“ I had better not. It may prevent her 
coming.” 

“What! when she loves you so, and 
knows you are in my secret? Dear Isolal 
Do stay with me, Agatha.” 

“No, not to-night—I am tired,” Mrs. 
West is saying when John Bulwer comes 
completely to himself. 
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^'Yalence, I am awake I” he exclaims, 
•oddenly. 

The earl and his sister-in-law both rise 
111 some confusion and come forward. 

“Areyou, old fellow?” says the former. 

Well I then we will ring for candles, 
though it always seems a shame to me to 
shut out the half-light in these lovely 
summer evenings.” 

“Don’t send for candles for me,” cries 
the little widow, as she extends a hand for 
Hr. Bulwer’s acceptance, **for I am so 
dreadfully tired 1 am going straight to 
bed.” 

“lu that case, Bulwer, you and I will 
have a cigar on the terrace together. 
What a moon I—that bodes fair weather 
ior the haymaking to-morrow.” 

They step out of the library window and 
pace up and down beneath the castle walls. 
The moat is covered with water-lilies; its 
banks are clothed with ferns and scarlet 
geranium; from the meadows beyond the 
powerful scent of the cut grass is borne 
towards them on the evening air; every liv¬ 
ing thing is hushed and silent. It is an 
hour for confidence and confession. And 
yet, though Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards bis friend than at this mo¬ 
ment, nevermore inclined to entreat him to 
speak out, he cannot do it. He gazes at 
the earl's delicate profile, looking almost 
unearthly in its beauty beneath the moon¬ 
light, and feels as though he could brave 
anything to rescue him from the fanciful 
and mysterious train of living into which 
he appears to have been drawn. But there 
is something in the expression of his face 
which forbids his speaking—as though his 
thoughts had been altogether parted from 
this world, and any commonplace allusion 
to them would be an insult. And so they 
speak of mundane matters—of the coming 
harvest, the shooting prospects, the wed¬ 
ding tour— whilst their minds are severally 
faraway from the subject under discus¬ 
sion. When they reenter the castle Bul¬ 
wer tries to persuade tbe earl to go to bed; 
but he refuses steadfastly ; he has work to 
do yet, he says. 

••Don’t you sit up rather too late, Va- 
leBce?*’ uiges his friend. “I was ram- 
hliug about these passages at midnight 
lesterday, and found, to my surprise, that 
im fiad not yet retired.” 

How could you tell ? Was the library 
lightedr” 


‘‘It was not, which astonished me, for I 
heard the tones of your voice as if in con¬ 
versation with some one. Do you cany on 
your studies in tbe dark, Valence?” 

The earl looks annoyed. 

“ Sometimes—not always—that is to say, 
when I am working out a problem I rather 
prefer darkness to light. You must have 
overheard me thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit I have fallen into. But I wi>h you 
would not leave your room in search of 
me, Bulwer. It is to avoid the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up after the 
rest of the household are in ropose.” 

“ I will not, if you desire me; but I wish 
I could persuade you to retire also. You 
are not strong, Valence, and these late 
hours are killing you.” 

“It is not they that are killing me,” re¬ 
plies the earl, in a low voice; and no more 
passes between them on the subject. Bul¬ 
wer goes up to his room and to bed. He 
lies awake for some time, meditating on all 
that he has heard that evening, and trying 
to unravel the mystery of Mrs. West’s frag¬ 
mentary conversation and the earl’s own 
remarks. 

Can it be possible that his sister-in-law is 
in Valence’s confidence, and encourages 
his want of faith to his betrothed wife ? 
Bulwer has always disliked and distrusted 
Agatha; but he can hardly believe her to 
be so worthless and unwomanly as this. 
That she has some sinister design in mak¬ 
ing herself necessary to Valence he is cer¬ 
tain, and some day he hopes to see it 
brought to light; meanwhile, however, he 
tries to persuade himself that, if she 
knows and approves of the visits of the 
mysterious “ Isola,” there can be nothing 
wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy slumber, 
with his bedroom door left open. How 
long be sleeps he is unable afterwards to 
say; but he is awakened by the sound of a 
scream, followed by two or three hollow 
groans, and then the cry of * “Agatha I 
Agatha I” 

He dashes out of bed and into tbe corri¬ 
dor, in time to intercept the figure of the 
earl, who, with staring eyes and dishev¬ 
elled hair, is flying, like Orestes from the 
Furies, iu the direction of his own apari- 
nient. Bulwer receives him in his arms. 
The young man clings to him almost spas¬ 
modically—his breath is short and hurried 
—^his face and hands are damp with per- 
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spiration—he doeb not seem lo recognize 
him, or to know of what he is speaking. 

“Agatha!” he says, imploringly, as 
though he would shield himself behind 
her from some impending danger, “it has 
come at last! She has spoken. It will all 
be over now. Ah!—my God! how short a 
lime!—how short!” 

“Valence, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter? Who has alarmed you?” says 
Bulwer, almost roughly. 

“Ah! Bulwer, is it you? Why did you 
ever advise me Lo marry? But stay, I for¬ 
got—you know rioLhing.” 

“ Not unless you will tell me; but I am 
wailing lo hear. Do you feel ill?” 

“ No, no—al least, not now. It was the 
first shock. W’^hat must you think of me ?” 
says Valence, as he tries to stand upright 
and pull himself together. 

“ But you must have seen something to 
throw you into this condition.” 

“ Seen something! I saw herself—in all 
her magical beauty; but I must not speak 
of it. I entreat you not to ask me any 
more questions, W^here is Agatha? I 
want to see her.” 

“ 1 do not know. I conclude she is in 
her room, to which she retired so many 
hours ago. You had better go to yours 
now, Valence. It will alarm her, if she 
wakes, to tind you thus.” 

“ Yes, yes—of course I will; but I must 
go down stairs again first.” 

“ I will not hear of it,” says Bulwer, de- 
terminately, as he holds back the earl, 
now as weak as a child. “ You have had 
enough of that confounded room for to¬ 
night; and so long as 1 can inevent you, 
you shall not return to it.” 

“Very well,” replies Valejice, with a 
faint smile; then take me to my ow’n, old 
fellow, for I don’t believe 1 can stand.” 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, assists him 
to undress, and finds, to his consternation, 
that he has scarcely an article of linen on 
him that is dry. 

“ 1 cannot imagine whai can have throw n 
you into such a state of terror as this,” he 
observes, as he removes his clotliing. 
“ You are doing an injury to yourself and 
to your friends. Valence, by keeihng it a 
secret.” 

“ O, it was nothing—positively nothing,” 
replies the earl, who is sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to be very much ashamed of the com¬ 
motion he has caused. “ I ought to be 


used to it by this time; but it came rather 
suddenly to-night. I wish I could see 
Agatha.” 

His wish is gratified—Mrs. West is eveik 
then peeping in at the open door. 

“May I come in, Mr. Bulwer? O my 
dear Valence! what is this? I was awak¬ 
ened by a horrible scream, and a noise in 
the passage. 1 hope you have not been 
disturbing our fiiend here.” 

“Agatha, it is fixed!—she has fixed the 
time. It is all settled. There is nothing 
more to learn.” 

“Hush!” reidies the widow, in a pro¬ 
longed tone of caution, as she places her 
hand upon his head. “ Be quiet, Valence f 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” And then she stoops and whis¬ 
pers something in his ear. 

“I didn’t think of that,” is his resigned 
and languid answer, as he staggers to¬ 
wards his bed. 

“Hadn’t we better leave Lord Valence 
to repose ?” says Agatha, sweetly, to John 
Bulwer. 

“ Will he be able to sleep?” 

“ O, no doubt of it; and if not, I am 
close al hand, you know, and used toman- 
age him during illness. You will call me 
if you want anything, dear Valence?” 

“ I shall want nothing,” he answers, in 
a drowsy tone. 

“ He is half asleep already, you see. He 
is always very lethargic after these little 
attacks. He' will want nothing further 
from either of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.” 

And, following the suggestion of her 
movement, Bulwer quits the room with 
her. 

“What is the matter with him?” h« 
demands, anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

“ Good heavens !'you cannot be in eai 
nest. It is too terrible.” 

“Every one knows it, my dear Mi 
Bulwer.” 

“Except, I suppose, Miss West-Noi 
man.” 

“ Indeed you are mistaken. She know»» 
it as well as I do.” 

“And still consents to marry him?” 

“ My dear sir, you are veiy much behind 
khe world, or you would know that a coro¬ 
net is large enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is young, and he may get 
over this.” 

“ Metmwhile, ought he to be allowed Ut 
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Indolge these unhealthy fancies of his?” 

‘*Ah, that is a question 1 cannot answer. 
He will not brook control, nor do I know 
how it might affect him; but he is under 
Dr. Newall’s care, and I do my best, you 
may depend on it.” 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily as he 
is evidently expected to do. He cannot 
trust the widow, even on the evidence of 
her own^smooth tongue; nor can he quite 
understand why, since she was awakened 
by his scream, she did not come to the as¬ 
sistance of her brother-in-law sooner. He 
sees that, although she wears a white 
wrapper, she is completely dressed under¬ 
neath, and her hair is neatly wound about 
her head. Would a woman accustomed to 
be called np at night in so terrible an 
emergency as a sudden disorder of the 
brain, be likely to do her hair before rush¬ 
ing into the presence of the invalid? 
John Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest ^with every appearance of 
respect; but he keeps on pondering on the 
marvel of her tardy and unusual appear¬ 
ance long after she has lost all conscious¬ 
ness of his existence or her own; nor does 
lie ever forget it afterwards. 


CHAPTER XVn. 
the earl’s diary. 

"I WHITE from Baden-Baden. I have 
been married to my cousin Eveiil for three 
weeks past. It is not a cheerful thing to 
marry a woman who does not care for you, 
and who has plainly told you so. My 
friend Bulwer seemed to Imagine that the 
mere fact of the possession of a bright, 
amiable and accomplished wife would turn 
the current of my ideas into another chan¬ 
nel, and make me once more in love with 
life. Fortunately for me, his notion has 
not proved correct. To fall in love with 
what he must inevitably, and in a very 
short space of time, resign, is not to be 
desired for any man; therefore I am thank- 
fnl to say that 1 preserve my old feelings 
on the subject. Not that my wife is at 
fanlt She conducts herself, and has from 
the day 1 married her, in every respect as 
I diould wish her to do. It is I only who 
am to blame—I, who cannot disentangle 
my mind from tiie web of past and future 
fancies that envelops it, and take my place 
in the present like other men. 


“And yet there are moments when she 
has drawn me out of myself, and I have 
thought that if she loved me, she might 
almost have the power to make me regret 
what is in store. What a g«od thing it is 
for me that she has not the power—nor 
ever will have. We are both of gentle 
blood—we have both naturally amiable 
dispositions; therefore, for the few months 
we shall spend together, vwe shall jog on 
smoothly, 1 have little doubt, without com¬ 
ing to any open rupture. But she will never 
forget that I fulfilled my engagement with 
her from a sense of duty, nor that—^ under 
the circurnutancesy ahe would have married 
me had 1 been a chimpanzee.^ How 1 wish 
I could forget that phrase! It recurs to mar 
my most peaceful moments. 

“ How cold, and calm, and grandly beau¬ 
tiful she looked upon our wedding day! I 
bad not seen her for a month; for the last 
interview we held together had jarred upon 
my feelings—wounded my vanity, Bulwer 
would say—and, not caring to risk a renewal 
of it, I arrived at Norman House so late 
on the night of the thirty-first, that she 
had already retired to i*»st. The place was, 
of course, full of relatives and friends; but 
I had taken Bulwer over with me to act as 
best man, and made him promise to stick 
to me until the ceremony was over. As my 
cousin came up the chancel of the church 
between her guardians, 1 saw him give a 
start of surprise. ‘GodsT he exclaimed, 

* what a lovely woman I’ 

“I looked at her; she did appear most 
beautiful; but she never raised her eyes 
to greet me by so much as a glance. I 
took her passive hand, and led her to the 
altar. She repeated the words which were 
given her to say mechanically. I felt that 
1 was marrying a statue. When the subse¬ 
quent conventional and soul-harrowing 
ceremonies of breakfast, speeches and con¬ 
gratulations had been gone through, and I 
found myself en route with my wife to the 
railway-station, I ventured to speak to her. 

I was feeling rather excited by that time. 
The good wishes had poured in on me so 
fast, 1 almost believed them; andBulwer’s 
eyes, moistened with earnestness as he had 
the farewell words and the last shake of 
our hands, were still dwelling in my 
memory. 

“ ‘ Everil,’ I said, ‘ I hope you will never 
regret this.’ 

“ * I have no fear of it,’ she answered. 
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“ ‘ If we are not lovers,’ I went on, ‘ we 
are at least cousins—the children of broth¬ 
ers who were warmly attached to one an¬ 
other, and whom I know we have made 
happier for what we have done to-day. 
Blood is thicker than water, Evcril.’ 

“ ‘ They say so.’ 

“ * This fact may make our enforced in¬ 
tercourse smoother than it would otherwise 
have been; and you know the circumstan¬ 
ces under which you marry me.’ 

** *I wish you wouldn’t allude to them.’ 

“ * I would not did you not aJffect to doubt 
them. But you do not seem to believe 
what I say concerning my—’ 

“ Her face grew a shade paler. 

I do believe it; but the subject is un¬ 
pleasant to me.’ 

“ ‘ Xot for my sake ?’ 

“ ‘ For all our sakes.’ 

“ I looked at her keenly, but could trace 
no feeling in her face but that of weariness. 
I took her hand. 

‘ Believe also, Everil, that whilst I re¬ 
main here 1 will try and make you happy.’ 

“ ‘ Thank you.’ 

“ It was all the show of affection I could 
extract from her; and as she was that day 
she has remained to this. Not proud nor 
repulsing, but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. I see the eyes of both foreigners 
and Englishmen follow her in her walks; 
and I constantly hear inquiries made as to 
who she is and where she comes fram. I 
confess, at such moments, to feeling a slight 
sensation of pride that she bears my name, 
the fact that she is of my own blood being 
sufficient explanation for this. The impet¬ 
uous domineering hoyden whom I first met 
at Norman House seems entirely to have 
disappeared, and few people, I think, would 
believe at this moment that Lady Valance 
could row a boat, or drive tandem, or ride 
to hounds. Yet—so unconscionably hard 
are we mortals to please—I am not quite 
B'dre if I prefer her present mood to her 
former one. She did a great many things I 
disapproved of; she certainly at times over¬ 
stepped the bounds of decorum; her plain- 
speaking occasionally amounted to rudeness 
—and yet there was more life about her 
than there is now. To see her descend to 
the breakfast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed—to watch her reading quietly, or 
thinking to herself by the hour together— 
to accompany her in a formal drive—to 
hear her say at dinner that she has enjoyed 


herself, knowing all the while that she eats 
little, sleeps little, and smiles less—may be 
very befitting the Countess of Valence, but 
is so unlike Everil West-Norman that I 
scarcely recognize the same woman. Mean¬ 
while, I cannot help thinking, naturally, 
that I have something to do with this great 
change, and interfere with her, in conse¬ 
quence, as little as may be. I see she dis¬ 
likes me; I think she fears me with a mys¬ 
terious dread that hardly knows of what it 
is afraid. What can I do but leave her as 
much as possible to herself, and strive, 
by giving them in solitude all the oppor¬ 
tunity to communicate with me that they 
can require, to keep the iiiQuences that 
surround me from affecting her? There is 
antagonism between tliem; but they still 
insist (my father especially) upon the fact 
that eventually Everil will love me. If this 
be true or likely, ought it not to form an 
additional reason for my avoiding her com¬ 
pany ? To love me ! Poor child I there is 
not much sympathy between us; but were 
you my worst enemy I could not wish you 
a sadder destiny. No! whatewr happens. 
Heaven grant that that may be the last 
thing that enters your imagination! 
******* 

“ I remained abroad nearly three years; 
and when, on coming of age, I returned 
from my foreign travels to take up my resi¬ 
dence at Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and 
table-turning had just come into fashion —a 
strange term to use for what was either a 
great lie or an immortal truth; but it is the 
right one. Rumors had reached England, 
chiefly from America, that if a sufficient 
number of persons sat round a table, with 
joined hands, raps would sound from its- 
surface that might be used, by means of 
spelling over the alphabet, for answering 
questions, and that'the table would, in all 
probability, also perform certain antics 
that would prove very amusing to the spec¬ 
tators. Amusing! yes, that was the proper 
word. The idea took. It has always been 
difficult to find employment for one’s guests 
at a mere evening party. Cards are out of 
date; lesjeux innocents are oifly acceptable 
to the young, and music is seldom pleasing 
to any one but the performer. Table-turn¬ 
ing came in as a pleasant pastime in which 
all might join; and it became a constant 
practice to form a circle at a moment’s 
notice. Neither sex, age nor disposition 
was taken into consideration.* The young 
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■Ad the old, male and female, serious and 
gay,‘moral and immoral, were herded to* 
geiher at any time, in any place, and the 
ooBaequenees were no one knew whether 
to believe what succeeded was caused by 
tome invisible agency, their own power, or 
trickery. The movements of the table were 
accompanied by shrieks of laughter; the 
silliest qaestions were answered at random; 
and it was only now and then that some¬ 
thing startling occurred, and was generally 
followed by the more serious sitters declar¬ 
ing they would never have anything to do 
with table-turning again. The majority 
ridiculed it as folly; a few believed it to be 
by some agency of the devil; but no one 
ever seemed to derive any satisfaction from 
meddling with it. I was not, and I never 
have been, in the habit of mixing with 
•eetety; but I heard all this from friends, 
ead it disgusted me. 1 could not imagine 
eny one with the least claim to common 
sense wasting his time over such an employ¬ 
ment. If table-turning proceeded from the 
mere force of animal magnetism, it was less 
instmctlve than the simplest game; if from 
the power of the spirUs of evil, it was more 
dangerous than the most open sin. After 
the wonderful manifestations which I had 
witnessed, both in Spain and Italy, it ap¬ 
peared puerile to me in the last degree; I 
could not endure the mention of the sub¬ 
ject, and lost patience when it was even 
elluded to. Tet 1 never relinquished the 
Inteiise yearniug I had experienced ever 
visiting Blanca’s salon in Florence, to 
communicate with my father again; and 
hour after hour did I sit in my library, with 
the door locked, my pen in my hand and 
peper before me, in hopes that be might 
eosse to me as he did to her, and send me 
another message of identity and conso¬ 
lation. 

“ As I was thus sitting one evening, with 
my elbows on the table and my thoughts 
far away from earthly matters, 1 heard a 
faint sound under my right hand. At first 
it was like the ticking of a watch, and 1 
took little notice of it; but presently it in¬ 
creased in Intensity, and kept on tapping, 
not continuously, but at intervals of three 
strokes each, as though it wanted to attract 
my attention. 1 laid down my pen, pushed 
away the paper, and examined the writing- 
table, but could find nothing to account for 
Ibe nolle 1 had heard. 1 then placed my 
luuida on the same spot, and after a while 


the rapping recommenced, but much louder 
than before. 

“My curiosity was excited. This was 
evidently the same species of power by 
which tables were turned and quesliovs 
answered. I thought I should like to test 
its accuracy for myself. For the sake of 
ascertaining the truth, I professed to be¬ 
lieve that it was a sentient being 1 was ad¬ 
dressing, and asked it, if willing to com¬ 
municate with me, to answer by giving 
three raps. 

“ The three raps were distinctly given. 

“ I became interested. If this were folly 
there was, at all events, no witness to it but 
myself; and if I proved it to be so, no barm 
would be done. The following conversa¬ 
tion then ensued; 

“ ‘ Are you a spirit?’ 

“My question was answered by three 
more raps, which I interpreted as ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Will you answer me by means of the 
alphabet?’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ What is your name?’ 

“ Here Iran over the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, and the reply w.as spelt out, ‘Fowr 
father Valence' 

“ I stopped and trembled. Should 1 go 
on or net? That name so sacred to me, 
overcame my courage. 1 could not bear it 
should be trifled with—that I should be 
either deceiving myself or receiving com¬ 
munications from some other source. Bat 
as I remained silent and irresolute, the tap¬ 
ping from that invisible hand, now very 
gentle and continuous, seemed to grow im¬ 
patient of my delay. 

“ ‘ If you are really my father,’ I cried at 
last, * why do you not show yourself to me, 
or come and write, as you did through 
Bianca?’ 

“ ‘ Because I cannot,’ was the answer. 
‘Yoar powers are great, but they requiit 
education. If you wish to read, you mus' 
begin at A, B, 0.’ 

“ ‘ Does that mean that I must commune' 
cate with you first through the table ?’ 

“‘YesT 

“ * And that if I am patient, the rest wi 
follow ?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ I could have wept with joy. To ae' 
my father again as I saw him on the nigh‘ 
of his death, I would have shut myself uf 
in that library for the rest of my life, i 
formed my plans, but told them to no one. 
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This, I have thought since, was a pity. 
But my brother Arthur (only one year 
younger than myself) had just been ga¬ 
zetted to his regiment, and sent to serve in 
England, and I was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, alone. I was my own master, not only 
in the more important things of life, but 
also as regarded the minutes and hours on 
which society in that secluded castle made 
no demand. Consequently I commenced 
to spend the long evenings shut up in my 
room, in the company of no one but myself 
and the invisible friends I had learned how 
to make. I fathomed many strange things 
during my apprenticeship to the mysterious 
science that fathered the doctrines of Swe¬ 
denborg, Mesmer and Allan Kardec, though 
my first experiences, I admit, were unsatis¬ 
factory. I was like a child playing with an 
engine, of the dangerous properties of which 
he has no idea; and, as my mediumistic 
powers rapidly developed, I found myself 
surrounded by a host of unseen individu¬ 
alities, chiefly strangers to me, who ap¬ 
peared to seek my presence more for the 
sake of keeping others away, than for any 
gratification they desired to give me or to 
derive themselves from our acquaintance¬ 
ship. It was as though I had thrown open 
the door of Castle Valence to the world, 
and found its halls peopled with all sorts 
of characters, as uninteresting to me as 
they were unprofitable. For this reason, 
for many months my own friends were pre¬ 
vented from communicating with me, or 
(as I subsequently learned) approaching 
me; and several times I was almost persuad¬ 
ed to abandon the whole project in disgust. 
But the subject had a fascination which I 
could not resist; the more so that I contin¬ 
ued earnestly to study all such works, either 
in our own or in foreign languages, as 
treated of it. So, though often disheart¬ 
ened, and tempted to believe either that I 
was led captive by my external senses, or 
that some of the intelligences that surround¬ 
ed me were what they stated themselves to 
be, 1 returned to their company again and 
again, and was at last rewarded for my per¬ 
severance, not only by effectually banishing 
from my table those with whom I had no 
wish to communicate, but receiving satis¬ 
factory evidence of the presence I had been 
working to entertain. It was in the sixth 
month of my solitary experiments that my 
father returned to me. He had at lengthy 
intervals spoken to me through the table. 


but only in such words of promise as should 
encourage me to persevere. One evening 
I was sitting at my writing-table, engaged 
in reading, when 1 commenced to feel 
drowsy. It was an unaccountable sensa¬ 
tion, which I had never experienced before. 
It seemed as though some one, with a 
powerful but gentle hand, were pressing on 
the back of my head, so as to force it down¬ 
wards. At the same time my eyelids be¬ 
came heavy, as though weighted with lead. 
I describe the feeling from subsequent im¬ 
pressions, as at the time I became so rapid¬ 
ly unconscious as to be unable to notice 
what took place. It was irresistible, and 
in a few minutes I was fast asleep. How 
long I remained so I cannot say—perhaps 
an hour—but I woke under three forcible 
impressions; a sensation of bewilderment, 
amounting to fear—a striking sense of cold 
—and a feeling of emptiness, as though 
half my life had been drawn away from me. 

“ I opened my eyes slowly and wearily, 
not knowing for the first moment where I 
was; but there stood my lamp—here were 
the pens, the ink, the paper—all the famil¬ 
iar objects with whiph I was usually sur¬ 
rounded—and I saw that I was in my own 
room. 

‘‘ But what was this ? Beneath my hand 
there lay a sheet of foolscap, closely writ¬ 
ten over in the same handwriting which 
had proceeded from Bianca’s pen, and 
which I had faithfully preserved since then. 
How could it have come there ? As the 
probable truth fiashed on my mind I start¬ 
ed up, and seizing, read it. Yes I my sus¬ 
picions were correct—here at last was what 
I had been waiting and longing for—^a writ¬ 
ten message from my father. I need not 
transcribe it. It is sufdcient to say that it 
was as affectionate as my heart could wish, 
as convincing as my mind could desire, and 
that I prized it as a voice from heaven. I 
perceived then what had occurred. I had 
been entranced, and this wonderful mes¬ 
sage from the so-called dead had been pro¬ 
duced through my own agency whilst in 
that condition. I rose and staggered to my 
bedroom, feeling very much like a drunken 
man, but happier than I can express, with 
joy that at last I bad found the bridge of 
communication that unites sphere to 
sphere, and makes all the children of the 
Eternal Father, from the first spirit he 
breathed into a mortal frame to the last he 
shall ever create, into one family, separated 
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only by the prison bars that shut our spirits 
Id until the time for their deliverance. 

“ From that evening I made rapid prog¬ 
ress. 1 left off all communication with the 
unseen world excepting through my pen, 
and it was a common occurrence for me to 
find I bad been entranced three and four 
times a week. It became almost a habit 
with me, especially when my nerves were 
powerfully moved or excited. 

“Ihave been told since that this was very 
injarious to my health; but I had no one 
to advise me then, and it is of little conse- 
quence now. 

“ 1 had always been fond of music, and 
very sensitive to the effects of it; but had 
never learnt to play any instrument, nor 
did I call myself a musician. I kept a piano 
and harmonium in my room, however, just 
to amuse myself with when no one was by 
to listen to me; and it was not long before 
X was informed that if I would give myself 
up to it, 1 should he moved to play under 
inspiration better than I could do by any* 
amount of practice. I told them they might 
do what they liked with me; and I believe 
1 was often entranced when at the instru¬ 
ment, though what happened then I am, of 
course^ unable on my own authority to re¬ 
late. They keep up the practice in some 
measure, however, to this day; and, al¬ 
though 1 am seldom totally unconscious, 
my friends constantly inform me bow * de- 
Hghtfiilly and splendidly’ 1 have been 
playing, when I have not the least remem¬ 
brance of it myself; for which reason 1 
always refuse to play in public. 

“Having cultivated the writing and 
musical mediumship for about a year, I 
commenced to see the influences that guided 
me. Never shall 1 forget the first moment 
that 1 stood face to face with a spirit I It 
was past midnight—had been sitting all 
the evening as usual by myself, and began 
to think it was time 1 retired to rest. I had 
ascended the first half of the staircase, 
when— *♦**♦* 

“ These tiresome trances 1 1 do not mind 
how often I am affected by them when 
alone; but it is too bad that 1 should fright¬ 
en her. 1 had taken the opportunity of her 
absence yesterday afternoon to write up my 
diary. It was a lovely day, and she had 
gone for a walk in the avenue. 1 drew my 
table to the window, and sat writing there. 

“ Why 1 should have been influenced on 
that ecc^on 1 am not aware; but when 1 


came to myself I was lying on the floor. I 
always know when 1 wake from a trance 
—it is quite different from waking from 
sleep. I guessed at once what had oc¬ 
curred, and gazed round in iny bewildered 
fashion before rising. Something detained 
me. I looked up; it was Lady Valence, 
and I was supported by her arms. She was 
kneeling on the floor by my side bending 
over me. Her face was deadly pale. 

“ ‘Don’t get up,’ she said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘ You had better lie still till you 
are stronger.’ 

“ ‘ It is nothing. I hope I have not fright¬ 
ened you, Everil.’ 

“ ‘ How can I help being frightened ? I 
came in from my walk to find you lying on 
the ground unconscious; have you fainted ?’ 

“ ‘ I suppose so. The day is sultry. But 
1 must be tiring you,’ I answered, though 
it was very pleasant to feel those soft firm 
arms beneath my head. 

“ ‘ No, I am not tired; only it alanns me 
to see you ill. May I send for a doctor?” 

“‘Certainly not I These attacks are 
very common with me. I’m afraid you must 
get used to finding me lying on the floor.’ 

“ * But he might prevent recurrences.’ 

“ ‘ I assure you he would have no power 
to do BO. I know perfectly well from what 
they proceed, and I feel none the worse— 
thank you.’ Saying which, I rose to my 
feet, and threw myself rather blindly on 
the sofa. She stood by the table twisting 
about her parasol, and looking uncertain 
what she should do next. 

“‘Everil I’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t blame me for bringing this dis¬ 
comfort on you. 1 warned you it must be.’ 

“ ‘ I do not blame you; only—why not 
have a doctor ?’ 

“ ‘ It would be useless, my dear, and it 
would worry me.’ 

“ It is the first time I have ever addressed 
her by an endearing appellation. Not that 
I have felt disinclined to do so; but her 
manners have been too formal and distant 
to encourage such familiarity on my part. 
But she did not resent it even by a look. 
Perhaps she did not notice it; for, as she 
gazed thoughtfully across the table and out 
of the open window, I saw that sears were 
standing in her eyes. 

“ Nothing short of a great alarm would 
make Everil cry—or, at least, from what 1 
have seen of her, I should think so.” 

[to bb continued.] 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 

BY QUSSIE M. WHITMAN. 


“ Geokgie, do stop that tiresome prac¬ 
tising! I am completely out of sorts this 
afternoon, so you must put that new song 
aside, and do your prettiest to restore me 
to good humor!” 

Georgina Truman whirled herself round 
on the music stool, and gave her disconso¬ 
late sister Christine a stare of perfect as¬ 
tonishment; at which unsympathetic ac¬ 
tion Miss Christine flung herself upon the 
sofa, and endeavored to shed a few tears. 

Georgie laughed lightly, seemingly re¬ 
gardless of her sister’s real or fancied 
grief. 

Well, indeed, if this isn’t the very es¬ 
sence of sentimentalism! A fair young 
damsel en dishabille in a dainty white 
wrapper, hair all unbound, falling over 
her slender shoulders, throwing herself in 
an agony of tears upon a sofa, and all be¬ 
cause after said young lady has been at¬ 
tempting to make an indelible impression 
upon the heart of a certain young and dis¬ 
tinguished physician, he has evinced an 
utter disregard of all her aforesaid endeav¬ 
ors, and positively will not call!” And 
Georgie’s plump little form shook with 
merriment. 

At these words Christine rose from her 
reclining position, and exclaiming, You 
know it is no such thing; and really, sis¬ 
ter, you are very unkind!” walked to the 
door, with an air intended to show that her 
dignity had received a mortal wound. 

Georgie jumped — she scarcely ever 
walked—to her sister’s side, and wound her 
arms about her neck. 

“ Now, Chrissy darling, don’t look so ter¬ 
ribly offended! You know I was only 
teasing you. How could 1 help it, when I 
knew just what ailed you? You know 
yourself it’s so, now don’t you?” peeping, 
with her merry eyes of clear brown, into 
Christine’s tearful ones of the same shade. 

“O,” she answered, flushing faintly, “I 
just feel sort of done up, if yeu can under¬ 
stand me. Mamma has been giving me 
one of her lectures, and papa will not give 
me the money I want for my dress, and— 
and it is provoking, and I’d as lief you 
should know it as not, that Dr. Farwell has 


not called, when we have invited him here, 
and showed him every possible attention. 
I wouldn’t care so much about it if 1 didn’t 
feel sure I knew the reason. Don’t you 
think Florrie Wyman artful, Georgie ? that 
demure little pink-and-white creature, with 
such light blue eyes! Just to think of his 
being so attentive to her! I can’t under¬ 
stand why every stranger is so attracted 
towards her, when we l«ok and act just as 
well as she 1” Christine drew up her tall 
slender foim, and flung back her hair with 
a haughty toss of her head. 

“ Why, Florrie’s a splendid girl! I don’t 
wonder Dr. Farwell was charmed with her. 
For pity’s sake, don’t get jealous, Chris! 
Now rumor saith the doctor is engaged to a 
young lady in his native country; so even 
if Florrie did not engross all his attentions, 
it would be of no use for you to try and 
make a conquest. Chris Truman!” Geor¬ 
gie screamed, “ he’s coming now.” 

“Christine! Georgie!” cried a shrill 
voice from the dining-room, “Dr. Farwell 
is coming, and you must be ready to re¬ 
ceive him. I’m coming in when I get 
ready. Look your best, Christine.” 

Georgie sat down convulsed with laugh¬ 
ter. Christine, glowing like a rose, was 
flying up stairs two steps at a time, and the 
doctor was at the gate. Georgie glanced 
at the large mirror over the mantel, and 
decided to stand her ground in her white 
pique and blue basque. She gave her short 
wavy black hair a bit of a fling back from 
her low white forehead, and ran to answer 
the doctor’s rap with a very determined 
mouth, while her eyes were fairly twink¬ 
ling. She ushered him into the drawing¬ 
room, talked and laughed, played and sang, 
and did her utmost to make the time fly 
quickly while those elaborate toilets were 
being made. 

Mrs. Truman entered soon, tall, slim and 
talkative. She wore a gay poplin, a lace 
cape over her shoulders, and a point lace 
collar, fastened with a diamond pin—an 
heirloom—which flashed as she crossed 
the room to greet her visitor. A rather 
odd woman, her neighbors said, always 
complaining of nervousness, and grieving 
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oyer her lot and her trials. If anything 
oecurred to ruffle her by no means saintly 
temper, she evinced her displeasure by re* 
tiring to the seclusion of her own room, 
where she sulked for a fortnight or so, ac> 
cerding to the extent of the offence. Her 
husband, poor man, often recived her ner¬ 
vous harangues and tantalizing speeches 
on such occasions, always bearing them so 
patiently that, really, it was wonderful 
how he could be possessed of so much en¬ 
durance. She could be all politeness and 
smiles when she chose, if she was queer 
and disagreeable at times; and Dr. Far- 
well was being pleasantly entertained by 
mother and daughter, when the graceful 
Christine made her appearance, with hair 
arranged o-Zo-mode, and dress elegant and 
stylish. She x>crformed her most brilliant 
waltzes and polkas, and held her head 
most loftily, and gave the doctor melting 
glances ont of her brown orbs, and talked 
and smiled, and showed her white teeth 
most delightfully, yet felt secretly cha¬ 
grined to think the handsome gentleman 
took it all so coolly, and sat as if reading 
her with his sharp bl uish-gray eyes. Geor- 
gie was longing to get by herself and have 
a good laugh, they did look and act so I 

“Dr. Farwell, you perceive .1 was right 
when I told you my sister was the chief 
musician,” said she, while Christine’s 
taper fingers fiew over the keys. “ I can 
only play a few simple songs by ear. 1 
never can go through the tedious routine 
of learning to play scientifically 1” 

“I am fond of those songs you were 
■inging as well as of brilliant performances, 
Hiss Truman. Your friend Miss Wyman 
Improvises charming little accompani¬ 
ments, does she not?” 

Qeorgie’s eyes beamed. 

“Yes, she really does; and she sings 
sweet pathetic little pieces just like her 
dear little self !” she said, with enthusiasm. 

The doctor’s blue eyes met Georgie’s 
with a glance which told of his perfect 
agreement with her in her opinion of Miss 
Wyman. 

Christine heard it at the piano, and gave 
her head a haughtier toss, and fiourished 
her fingers more airily still; and when the 
doctor had gone, and the sisters were 
alone, she said, with vexation in voice, 
look and manner: 

“It’s too bad, Georgiel I believe he’s 
desperately in love with Florrie Wyman, 


and mamma will be s<f vexed if he should 
marry her I I’m sure, she’s as plain as can 
be, now isn’t she?” 

“Why, I don’t think she is. But you 
know we have never agreed on that sub¬ 
ject. I think she’s a charming little girl; 
and if I didn’t know you were set on mak¬ 
ing a conquest. I’d do anything to influ¬ 
ence him in Florrie’s favor.” 

“ O yes! as if you hadn’t begun already I 
I do wish you wouldn’t speak to him, or 
any one, of her when I am present. I 
really don’t like it. I can’t help it if it is 
selfish I” 

“How foolish, sister, for you to feel sol 
If he should love Florrie he never would 
have you, and there are others in the 
world beside him. I don’t think he’s any¬ 
thing extraordinary. I’m sure. Did you 
ever see such a bushy head as he has?” 

Christine’s face was crimson, and her 
eyes flashed as she replied; 

“ I liked Dr. Farwell the first time I saw 
him, and I don’t think he is altogether in¬ 
different to me; and I must improve this 
opportunity of getting a husband, to please 
mamma, if nothing else. As for the fact 
of there being other young gentlemen in 
Merton, or anywhere, I don’t care to marry 
anybody who comes along—any of these 
little, beardless, insignificant fellows that 
walk our streets I You might I” 

Georgie colored, and answered playfully: 

“ I don’t care a pin for what you say or 
mean, Christine. I think Guy Newton is 
just as good and lovable* as Dr. Farwell, if 
he isn’t as tall and as handsome. He has 
not a head like a mop, anyway! Why do 
you not buy him a dozen bottles or so of 
hairdressing, Chris?” 

“Stop your nonsense, Georgie! You 
know mamma never will be willing for you 
to have Guy, neither will papa; so you may 
as well give him up.” 

“That’s what I wont do I” rejoined de¬ 
termined Georgie. 

Dr. Farwell, the young physician who 
was an object of so much interest to Miss 
Christine, had come that summer to the 
busy little town of Danbury, about two 
miles from the village of Merton, where 
Mr. Truman resided. He had just gradu¬ 
ated at Edinburgh, and, v/ith a clerical 
friend of his, was travelling in search of a 
suitable place in which to practise his pro¬ 
fession. Danbury seemed to be just the 
place, and he had resolved to ebtablish 
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himself there. He*bad become acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tinman at a social 
gathering, and had been invited to take tea 
at their residence, before any one else in 
Merton had taken the trouble to invite 
him; so the Trumans considered him al¬ 
most as their own especial property. If 
Mi*s. Truman had uervous headache, or 
little Miss Jane a sore finger, or the wee 
Kate a scalded band, recourse was had at 
once to Dr. Farwell for remedies, or a pro¬ 
fessional visit. So, after our hero’s call at 
the paternal residence, he found himself a 
sort of indispensable requisite to the fam¬ 
ily. The eldest scion of the house of Tru¬ 
man had long been prepossessed in favor of 
the medical profession; so here was a fine 
opening. Dr. Farwell offered to give the 
youth private instruction at his office in 
Danbury, so that after a year he would be 
able to enter college. Everything seemed 
favorable for Christine’s hopes; the fair 
winds of fortune and maternal and pater¬ 
nal influence seemed likely to waft the 
maiden on to the glorious haven of matri¬ 
mony ; so she thought to herself. Alas for 
human expectations I 

The sweet little Florrie Wyman, who 
was such a bone of contention between the 
sisters, was a young lady residing with a 
maiden aunt at some distance from their 
home. This good aunt, when the bustling 
season of middle life had gone, and age 
came quietly on, had wearied of living 
alone in her snug little dwelling, with its 
well-stocked shop and trim garden behind; 
so she went in search of some one to cheer 
her declining days, and found that one in 
the person of her niece Florrie, whose 
pleasant countiy home was thirty miles 
distant. At the time my story commences 
she had been with her for seven years, 
tending the store, helping Aunt Charity 
make currant jelly and plum preserves, 
washing, scrubbing, ironing, starching and 
sewing, singing cheerily all the while, as if 
she had not left her dear old home in the 
country, where were her parents, and 
brothers and only sister, to live with an old 
lady, who, with all her kindness and good¬ 
ness of heart, had also many peculiarities 
such as belong to a certain age of female 
existence in the state of single blessedness, 
and which peculiarities often made Flor- 
rie’s life wearisome, and made the tears 
come to her sweet blue eyes. She had met 
Dr. Farwell at a friend’s house in Danbury, 


where the Trumans had made bis acquaint¬ 
ance, and had noticed his preference for 
her society; but in her simple guileless 
heart she never thought of falling in love 
with the handsome doctor, especially while 
Christine Truman was giving her such 
glances out of her large brown flashing 
eyes, as if she would annihilate her. 

She went on with her household duties, 
and tried to please Aunt Charity as well as 
she possibly could, and resolved not to put 
herself in the way to receive Dr. Farwell*s 
attentions at any time, that she might not 
incur the wrath of Miss Truman. She saw 
him quite often at church, sitting in Mr. 
Truman’s pew with papa and tall mamma 
Truman, white-haired Charlie Truman, the 
young follower of St. Esculapius, and the 
Misses Truman, all radiant in their Sunday 
attire, and smiles like sunshine. Some¬ 
times the doctor’s eye turned to the pew 
where sat the lovely girl, with her white 
hat shading her fair brow, and her blue 
eyes would suddenly meet his, and the 
sweet rose-bloom would tinge the delicate 
fairness of the rounded cheek, and the 
witching orbs would drop beneath his ad¬ 
miring gaze. O Christine rif you had seen 
it all you would have read the death war¬ 
rant of your fond aspirations then and 
there. 

Winter came with snow-wreaths, and ice- 
chains, and chilling storm-winds, and the 
worthy doctor still continued to practise at 
Danbury. He seemed to be a general fa¬ 
vorite with the inhabitants of the town 
and the regions round about, and altogether 
his affairs were in a very flourishing con¬ 
dition. Young Charles Truman was mak¬ 
ing remarkable progress in his studios, 
and Christine thought she was doing the 
same in gaining the doctor’s affections. 
He came so often to see them, and was so 
sociable, and agreeable, and kind I Mam¬ 
ma Truman went to Danbury shopping 
very often with her stylish equipage, and 
her eldest daughter by her side. How 
kindly she smiled when she met Dr. Far- 
well, and how pressing her invitations to 
call at any time and see them, and dine, or 
take tea, in fact, to “make himself quite 
at home,” as he was so far away from his 
own home; they would always be delighted 
to have his company, etc., etc., and how 
could he resist the affable dame ? 

The old year sighed, and groaned, and 
moaned, and went out at last, and the 
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lieanteons Joyous January morning dawned, 
and the icicles glittered, and the snow 
qiarkled, and Florrie Wyman awoke with 
a light and happy heart, donned her neat 
dress of blue and brown plaid, pinned her 
siniple tatted collar about her neck, combed 
her light hair smoothly, and wound a rib¬ 
bon round it, previous to going down to 
prepare Aunt Charity’s coffee. Down the 
dark staircase, out into the small dim 
kitchen, lighting the fire in the cooking- 
stove, filling the kettle, setting the round 
table for two, in and out she flew, cutting 
bread, tripping down cellar for preserves— 
was there ever such a sweet merry spark¬ 
ling sunbeam anywhere, within or without, 
as was that dutiful cheerful niece of that 
good maiden Aunt Charity? Down came 
that worthy personage, slightly limping as 
she walked; for many years ago she had 
been thrown from a sleigh, and received a 
severe injury which resulted in a slight 
lameness. Perhaps if this had not been 
she might have enjoyed the pleasure of a 
home not as lonely as hers had been for 
many years. She had toiled hard, early 
and late, and had gained quite a compe¬ 
tency. Her life was somewhat sunnier 
now than ever, for light tripping feet took 
the many steps which she had been 
obliged to take, and a fair young face be¬ 
hind the counter in the little store attract¬ 
ed many more thither than were wont to go. 
Florrie was so cheery, and merry, and 
obliging, people said. Aunt Charity went 
to the mirror in the corner, and looked in, 
and gave her black lace cap, with its bows 
of purple velvet, a twitch and a jerk, more 
from the force of habit than from any other 
reason; she never passed that glass in the 
comer of the kitchen without looking in. 

Florrie came out from the parlor, where 
she had been lighting a fire in the Frank¬ 
lin,” and greeted auntie most heartily and 
levlngly, and received as hearty and loving 
a greeting in return. She had a smal 1 gift, 
a pair of comfortable muffatees, for the 
good lady; and Aunt Charity had a pretty 
gold brooch for her niece, which was an 
unexpected gift to Florrie. 

Aunt Charity got her Bible and seated 
herself in the old-fashioned rocking-chair 
by the window, where the glorious morn¬ 
ing light poured in; and after their short 
yet fervent devotions were over, they en¬ 
joyed their bountiful meal together. As it 
wu a holiday, there was not much to be 


done in Miss Dutton’s dwelling on that 
New Year’s Day; so Florrie hurried to 
clear away breakfast, and sit with auntie 
in the cheerful parlor, knitting her beaded 
mats for the fair which was to be held the 
next summer, and in which Aunt Charity 
took a great interest. 

The village of Merton was alive with ur¬ 
chins in their Sunday attire, crowding the 
street corners, shouting, and enjoying their 
fire-crackers and torpedoes; indeed, there 
seemed to be little else going on. The 
practice of New Year’s'calls had not been 
universally established in Merton; some, 
indeed, of the most fashionable observed 
the custom; but the principal attraction of 
New Year’s Day was the giving of large 
family parties by all who could possibly do 
so. So, as the dinner hour drew near, 
numbers of people, decked in gala attire, 
might have been seen wending their way,- 
baby-carriage and all the accompaniments, 
to the hospitable dwellings wherein they 
hoped to regale themselves with the good 
things of this life. 

The Trumans were astir this bright and 
beautiful day, for they had been invited to 
the house of Mr. Truman’s brother to 
spend the day in festivity; and the femi¬ 
nine head of the family meant to accept 
the invitation for herself, husband, hope¬ 
ful son and youngest cherubs, but the 
Misses Christine and Georgie received a bit 
of sage maternal advice the day before, to 
the effect that “they ought to remain at 
home, and keep up a good fire in the draw¬ 
ing-room grate, for surely Dr. Far well 
would call; he had been accustomed to 
city practices, and if he cared anything for 
one of them, which she was sure he did, 
he would certainly be there next day.” 

“Isn’tthis splendid!” exclaimed Geor¬ 
gie, when the time had come, and the rest 
of the family had gone, leaving the sisters 
alone. “I’m going to enjoy this rocking- 
chair and fire, now, I assure you!” And 
she drew the chair close to the grate. 
“ Isn’t it a relief to get the children off 
once in a while? I don’t like the idea of 
staying at home all day a bit, though. 
Come, let’s go out and have a nice walk. 
We can do as we like here in this place, 
and I’m dying to show my new Robroy 
plaid.” 

“If the doctor should call early, we 
might; but wo must not go till he comes; 
mamma would be enraged.” 
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‘‘And you most dreadfully disappointed 
if he should come in our absence, and find 
his charming Christine did not care enough 
about him to wait for his coming. Ah 
me!” 

“I don’t believe he’s a bit more ac¬ 
quainted with Florrie Wyman than he was 
when he came here last summer, and ihet 
her at Mrs. Baker’s; do you, Georgie?” 

“ No, I think not. She scarcely ever 
goes out anywhere, and I don’t think she 
has met him since, except at church. I 
have seen them exchange glances once in a 
while there.” 

“Georgie Truman, hold your tongue 1 
You know as well as I do that a person as 
highly educated and as intellectual as Dr. 
Farwell, has no desire to become acquaint¬ 
ed with a person so far beneath him as 
that little rustic, old-maidish ignoramus, 
Florrie Wyman. He’ll surely call to-day, 
and perhaps he may propose I” 

Christine was standing by her sister’s 
side, looking into the gilded mirror above 
her. Her tall slender form was arrayed in 
a rich robe of ^crimson, falling to the floor 
in a sweeping train. Soft white lace en¬ 
circled her delicate throat and wrists; a 
small gold chain was her only ornament; 
her hair was arranged in the all-prevailing 
chignon, with a crimson velvet bow among 
the puffs and waves falling over her fore¬ 
head. Her eyes were bright beneath their 
long brown lashes, and her cheeks were 
rosy with her glowing thoughts. 

Georgie looked up at her and thought her 
a pretty picture standing there so stately, 
and proud, and queenly. All the surround¬ 
ings of the sisters bespoke comfort and 
luxury. Lace curtains with gilt mouldings, 
adorned the windows, where hung hand¬ 
some bead baskets filled with rare grasses. 
A marble-topped centre-table stood in the 
middle of the room, bearing an elegant 
lamp and an abundance of ornaments, as 
likewise did the extensive “ what-not ” and 
the broad mantel; for Mrs. Truman was 
remarkable for her extreme love of profuse 
decoration, and filled every niche and cor¬ 
ner with busts, vases or pictures. The oil 
paintings on the walls were the work of 
Christine and her sister, as also the waxen 
lilies that bloomed beneath their glass 
shades, on each corner of the mantel. 

Christine paced the tapestry carpet impa¬ 
tiently, ever and anon glancing out of the 
window as if expecting some one. 


They were really two wonderful girls, 
those sisters. Though they could well af¬ 
ford it, the Trumans kept no servants, and 
the baking, cooking, pickling, preserving, 
house work and dressmaking were done by 
the busy bands of Christine and Georgie, 
sometimes assisted by their nervous mam¬ 
ma, who was oftener engaged in musing 
over her own woes and feelings, mental and 
physical, than in affairs pertaining to 
domestic economy. 

“Why, Georgie I” cried Chrissie sudden¬ 
ly, as hearing the sound of belis she went 
to the window and looked down the street; 
“here’s Guy Newton with a horse and 
sleigh, and he’s slopping at our gate! He 
must mean to take you driving. What will 
mamma say 1 Will you go ?” 

“ Go? of course I will 1” exclaimed Geor¬ 
gie, jumping up, her faAj aflame with blush¬ 
es. “Now doesn’t he look handsome, 
Chris, almost as distingue as Dr. Farwell I” 

She ran to the door to welcome him, and 
bidding him wait in the drawing-room— 
where Christine was icy and reserved to the 
highest degree—she put on her Kobroy and 
velvet hat with snowy plume, and scarlet 
buds, and appeared, radiant and exuberant, 
ready for a drive over the glistening roads. 

Mamma and papa Truman looked out at 
sound of bells, and saw their truant Geor¬ 
gina whirled away in a sleigh by the side 
of the forbidden Mr. Newton, and looked 
piqued, and then concluded not to say any¬ 
thing, like wise parents. If only Christine 
could marry Dr. Farwell, let Georgie go as 
her inclination led her; but they must have 
one married well, which meant position, 
wealth, refinement, intellectual enjoyment, 
all the outside show and glitter of this life 
which Guy Newton had it not in his power 
to bestow upon Georgie. 

Aunt Charity was resting on the stuffed 
lounge in the parlor, after knitting busily 
on a tidy which was to grace the “fair” 
table next summer in company with the 
work of Florrie’s fair hands, which were 
fashioning pretty articles as she sat by the 
window, neat and smiling, in a blue merino 
and white ruffle fastened with her morning’s 
gift, while a shining blue rosette adorned 
her smooth light bands of brown hair. The 
narrow wooden sidewalk ran close by the 
window, and frequently the sound of cheery 
voices and rippling laughter made her push 
aside the crimson curtains, and look out to 
see who were so nn*rry and gay outside. 
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How comfortable was that snng parlor with 
its blazing ** Franklin ” fire, its great easy 
roeklng-ch&lrs and tiny cabinet organ in the 
comer,which gave forth its sweetest sounds 
at the tonch of Florrie’s small fingers at 
the holy twilight hour, when Aunt Charity 
sat by the fire, musing in her chair, and 
the shadows dickered on the white walls 
so grotesquely 1 

** I suppose Dr. Farwell will call at Mr. 
Truman’s to>day,” said Aunt Charity, after 
a long silence. He seems very attentive 
to Christine; that is, whenever Tve seen 
them together.” 

Aunt, there’s a sleigh at the door 1” 
And Florrie peeped out behind the curtain 
again/ “ Why, auntie, it’s Dr. Farwell, I 
do declare I What can he be coming here 
forf’ And she pulled out her needles in 
}t her trepidation, and catching up yarn, 
Jr beads and all in a tremendous snarl, hur- 
^ ried with them to the table, and fairly went 
round and round, as the great brass knocker 
went rat-tatrtat, while Aunt Charity lay 
shaking with laughter! 

^^You must go, auntie, you certainly 
SHist/” And Florrie in distress ran from 
[ the room to get cool and calm. 

^ So auntie got up, and gave her cap a 

twitch as was her wont, and welcomed the 
Dr. Farwell of Christine Truman’s cspecta- 
tions, who inquired for her niece; and upon 
her entering, all serene and charming, 
evinced bis extreme pleasure at meeting 
her, by word, look and manner, and made 
a remarkably long call. Frepossessiug and 
agreeable as he was, he quite won the heart 
I of Miss Dutton; of her susceptible niece I 
will say nothing at present, save that if 
blushes are any indication of afiCection of 
the heart, hers must have been a desperate 
case indeed, certainly requiring medical 
aid I 

** Well, sister Chrissy 1 did you run to the 
window when you heard the sleigh coming, 
thinking ’twas the doctor ? O sister, sister I 
your anticipations are doomed never to be 
realized, for Dr. Farwell’s sleigh and pony 
were at Miss Charity Dutton’s door as 
we came by, and he just came out a little 
while ago, and went down the Danbury 
road again 1” 

Christine threw down the album at which 
she had been looking, and said indignant¬ 
ly, her cheeks blazing, ”It’s too bad I I 
d^are 1 will not go out a step to-day ; I’ll 
sit and sulk it through! That little iii.sig- 


nificent chit of a thing! And we have done 
so much for him, too! I’ll tell papa to em¬ 
ploy another doctor at once T’ 

“O ChrisI don’t be foolish I Haven’ll 
had a loyal time lo-day I The sleighing is 
just splendid, and O, we passed Uncle 
John’s, and 1 saw mamma’s face at the win¬ 
dow, and nodded and smiled as gayly as I 
could. I felt just as if I didn’t care a bit 
for anybody-sort of independent and 
saucy;” and Georgie rushed up stairs 
singing. 

“Hallo, sis I I guess you’re blue this 
afternoonsaid Charlie Truman, coming 
in and throwing open the piano. He was 
tall and verdant-looking, with extremely 
light hair, and pale thin face, unadorned as 
yet by any hirsute appendages. He sat on 
the music-stool as if afraid of the piano, and 
reached out his long arms, and flourished 
his large hands over the keys as if he imag¬ 
ined himself a most extraordinary per¬ 
former. 

“ Farwell was up to call on Miss Wyman, 
wasn’t be ? Queer he did, any way I Guess 
you’re sulky about it, aren't you, eh?” 

“ Charlie, cant you keep still! I’m tired 
of hearing the piano, and your tongue, too I” 
The fair face was positively scowling, 

“ Well, Miss Truman, J desire to make a 
most profuse apology for my unintentional 
interruption of your afternoon’s peace and 
quietness,” rattled the doctor elect, in his 
short rapid tones, “ and by your leave, 
most woe-begone damsel, I shall now retire 
to my sanctum sanctorumJ’ And the door 
shut after him with a slam. 

Tke sulks were obliged to depart after a 
time, for everything went on the same in 
the village of Merton, ahd in the town of 
Danbury, too, in spite of Mrs. Truman’s 
indignation at the dereliction of the doctor. 
They met him as often as ever during the 
winter and spring; once or twice he hon¬ 
ored them with a visit, sometime* profes¬ 
sionally, for Mrs. Truman still abounded in 
ailments, and wearied him with the griev¬ 
ous catalogue. Still he seemed no nearer 
falling in love with the fair Chrissie, al¬ 
though it was evident she was extremely 
fond of him. Florrie had not met him ex¬ 
cept at church; and the Trumaihs, at least 
all excepting Georgie, imagined ho could 
not be particularly interested in that direc¬ 
tion, or he would be more marked in his 
attentions to Miss Wyin.an. 

When sunny June came wiih Mimmer 
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splendors again, the young people of Mer¬ 
ton had a picnic about twelve miles from 
the village, near a small lake. 

The day before it took place Florrie re¬ 
ceived a note from Dr. Farwell requesting 
that she would accompany him to the pic¬ 
nic next morning. She answered it imme¬ 
diately, telling him of her aunt’s indisposi¬ 
tion, which required her constant presence 
and attention at home; otherwise, she 
would be delighted to accept his invitation. 
The doctor then invited Christine Truman, 
who, well pleased, would not lose the op¬ 
portunity of being seen driving with the 
handsome gentleman in his stylish carriage; 
all blissfully ignorant of the fact that she 
was only there because the object of his 
choice could not be, and that all the time 
he was longing for the society of the sweet 
little maiden, who was such a contrast to 
the stately miss beside him. 

“ I’m sure, mammal” she said afterward, 
when she knew of it, “ I wouldn’t have 
gone one step if I had known he invited 
Flo Wyman first!” 

Fragrant June soon slips into melting 
August, and this sultry month brought the 
day for the annual fair of the society to 
which Aunt Charity belonged, and for 
whose welfare she labored. Who so active, 
and bustling, and energetic as she, on this 
particular morning ? Up betimes, and hard 
at work, getting her wares together to be 
conveyed to the huge tent erected in a field 
near by, where were congregated dozens of 
the fair sex, arranging tables, and running 
hither and thither in search of something 
they knew not what. 

Florrie was tired and uncommonly sober, 
auntie was evincing her possession of the 
peculiarities of her fraternity, and our little 
heroine had much ado to keep her temper 
unruffled; and she wished heartily that 
there were no such things as fairs. After 
everything was settled, and spread out, and 
arranged to Miss Dutton’s supreme satisfac¬ 
tion, Florrie must array herself in becom¬ 
ing costume, and take her stand behind 
auntie’s table and not leave it upon any 
condition. How her poor feet ached, and 
her head, too! and her face was so flushed, 
and she felt-ready to fly, while across the 
room behind their mamma’s table were the 
Truman maidens, so delightfully cool-look¬ 
ing in their snowy muslins trimmed with 
blue lace. 

The young doctor from Danbury saun¬ 


tered in during the evening, when the place 
was a-glitter with lamps, and all was gay 
like some fairyland. Mrs. Truman put on 
an extra smile when she saw his face in 
the doorway; she had been watching for 
his appearance all the time—and the blue 
lace trembled, and the muslins fluttered, 
and a certain heart almost beat aloud, but 
the gentleman walked straight past without 
noticing the fluttering at all, and went over 
to Miss Dutton’s stand, where tired Floy 
was selling five cent emery bags to little 
rosy-cheeked girls, and two dollar lamp- 
mats to swains who desired to make pres¬ 
ents to their sweethearts standing by them 
so demurely. Florrie’s hand trembled in his 
as he greeted her, and when he asked in a 
low voice if she could leave for a short walk, 
she felt as though the room suddenly went 
round. 

Auntie Dutton soon pounced upon a poor 
unlucky mortal to take the place of her 
niece behind the table, and the pair went 
out under the glittering evening sky, and 
enjoyed a walk and a pleasant talk together, 
mnch to the chagrin of certain feminine 
creatures, but to the sweet delight of Char¬ 
ity Dutton, who, loving Floy as her own 
self, rejoiced to see her sought after by one 
so good and noble as Dr. Farwell. 

Well, the blessed September came, and 
the aforesaid society determined to have a 
great picnic on an island some distance 
down the river. All were to meet at the 
church, from thence to walk down to the 
water, where boats were in readiness to con¬ 
vey them to their destination. As Georgie 
Truman was walking with her sister, she 
turned and saw Florrie Wyman standing 
alone as if waiting for some one. She ran 
back, and said, “ Come, Floy, aren’t you 
going with us?” 

I’m waiting for some one I have in¬ 
vited,” replied Florrie. don’t want to 
go till I know whether they’re coming or 
not I” 

“Whether ^e’s coming or not, you mean I 
Of course he’ll come, dear I Look, Florrie, 
isn’t that he on the river in a canoe I O 
Floy, Floy I Come, he wont know where 
you are I” 

And sure enough ’twas he, come with a 
little canoe after Miss Wyman, to take her 
to the island picnic! He stepped lightly 
on shore, and spying the object of his 
search among the smiling lasses gathered 
there, went straight up to her and said: 
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« Miss Wyman, will you trust yourself iu 
my little canoe ? I think it quite safe.” 

And Plorrie, looking up into his kind and 
loving eyes, felt all her timidity vanish, and 
allowed him to help her down the bank 
into the canoe, in which he had arranged 
a comfortable seat for her. Away they 
went over the sparkling blue water, and 
Christine saw them, and became morose and 
silent; and Georgie saw them, too, and 
was glad for Florrie, and was happy as a 
lark—for was not Guy Newton by her side 
in the boat? 

So Chrissie leaned over and played with 
the cool water, and looked at no one, and 
sidd nothing, but experienced envious, jeal- 
oosfeelings arising in her heart towards 
her friend Florrie. 

Everybody was certain upon that day that 
Dr. Parwell and Florrie Wyman would 
make a match, if they never were so in¬ 
clined before. He hovered round her 
wherever she went, like a guardian angel, 
and who could help it! So pure, and sweet, 
and good as she was! 

Before the rest of the picnickers returned, 
the tiny canoe with its interesting freight 
was seen skimming the calm waves, pad- 
died skillfully by its owner, and soon the 
bank was gained again, and in the deepen¬ 
ing twilight they walked homeward. Flor- 
rie’s arm trembled iu his, and her heart 
beat itrangely, for had not her companion 
Intimated that day more plainly than ever 
she was the one of his choice ? And 
now he says with voice full of emotion: 

‘‘Hiss Wyman, Florrie, you are dearer 
to me than all the world, and I want you 
to be my little wife!” 

“Dr. Farwell, I thought—that—you 
were engaged!” she answered, falteringly. 

“ Never. That was only rumor, darling. 
Look up and say you will be mine alone 

“Yours alone?* answered the sweet, 
low, trustful tones, and Harold Farwell 
pressed a long kiss upon the lips of his 
betrothed. 

“ 1 am going home next week to remain 
a mouth,*' said he, as they approached Miss 
Dutton's abode. “ It is now about a year 
since 1 came away, and I shall indulge In 
s short -vacation. This is the happiest 
nig ht of my life, and you have made it so. 
Do you know that I knew of you before 1 
eme to Merton?*’ 

“No, indeed I How could you hear of 
me, pray?” answered she, wonderiugly. 


“ O, my friend Mr. Leigh, who came 
with me had heard of your sterling worth. 
He had seen you when he was here before, 
and he charged me not to lose ray heart; 
but I did not obey his charges, and I don’t 
think be will be very much displeased with 
his old chum for not doing so.** 

“Aunlieamll are going on a journey 
to-morrow morning, if nothing prevents. 
I am inlcnding to visit my old home for a 
few w'eeks, and auntie is going very much 
further, to visit some relatives of hers.” 

“Indeed! llien I bhall pass through 
Deerfield on my way home. 1 wish you 
would go with me as my wife, dearest 
Florrie I” said he, suddenly and earnestly. 

“ No, no 11 cannot! Why, auntie doesn’t 
even know of our engagement! She will 
not, cannot lose me so soon, poor dear 
auntie?’ And she was wiping away the 
tears that would come at the thought of 
leaving lonely Aunt Charity iu her still 
home. 

That good lady was both astonished and 
delighted when her niece told her all, kneel¬ 
ing beside her that evening. Of Dr. Far- 
well's proposal to be married ere his depart¬ 
ure she said naught, for auntie was ciying 
now to think of their inevitable sei>aration. 
All the brightly glowing dreams of her girl¬ 
hood came up before her, and the loving 
words to which she had listened so trust¬ 
ingly in the sw^eet long ago, and which 
bright things had turned to cold deadness 
and blackness, as far as the love for one 
mortal above all others was concerned. 

Next morning the old stagecoach stopped 
at the door for its two passengers, and 
Florrie left Merton far behind, and saw the 
green fields and wooded hills of her own 
dear country home, where she had roamed 
in childhood with her beloved sister, now 
gone to a borne of her own. Auntie bade 
her farewell, giving her many charges and 
messages, bidding her be ready to return 
when she called for her on her way back. 

How blissfully the time passed! How 
glad she was to meet all the kind friends 
slie remembered so well, and who loved her 
so dearly! They could not feel envious 
toward ihe fair girl who showed by voice, 
manner, dress and conversation that she 
had been accustomed to better society and 
more rotinemenl than they or their daugh¬ 
ters. bhe was so gentle, and modest, and 
unailecLed, they could not help admiring 
and loving herl 
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Clasped close to her mother’s breast, she 
told her of her e»gagemeiit to the doctor, 
and received her kindly expressions of love 
and interest in ali that pertained to her 
daughter’s happiness and welfare. 

The next week the worthy inhabitants of 
Deerfieid were astonished to see the doctor’s 
conveyance at John Wyman’s door, and its 
tall occupant knocking thereat. Soon it 
was known throughout the village that Floy 
Wyman’s beau had come, and great was 
the excitement consequent upon the event. 

Dr. Farwell introduced himself to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyman, and quite won their 
hearts by his agreeable manner. Florrie 
was visiting at the minister’s house not far 
away, and on his inquiring for her, they 
directed him thither. The good pastor and 
his worthy helpmeet were no strangers to 
Harold Farwell, who had met them in Dan¬ 
bury, and they were delighted to meet him, 
especially as they knew of the relation 
existing between him and their beloved 
Florrie. 

As the loving pair, radiant with joy at 
meeting each other again, sat in the minis¬ 
ter’s little parlor alone, the doctor said: 

** It is my wish that we be married before 
I go any further; I am anxious to take my 
bride home with me to my mother’s house 
when I return. Say, will you go ?” 

Florrie, with her head on her shoulder, 
looked up quickly and answered ; 

‘‘Harold, I cannot go now; auntie would 
be so displeased, and really I cannot I” 

“ Florrie, who has the mostrright to hin¬ 
der your going, your grand-aunt or your 
father and mother ? Surely, if they are not 
opposed to so speedy a marriage, you need 
not fear her displeasure. If they are will¬ 
ing, will you consent?” 

“ But you know Aunt Charity has done 
everything for me, and treated me as if I 
were her daughter. Indeed, you really 
must not urge me to such a step, for I posi¬ 
tively cannot consent!” And she spoke in 
tones of real distress, while her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes filled with tears I 

“ Promise me you will be mine at once, 
if your parents consent, Florrie darling!” 
said he, persistently. 

“ Well, then I promise, for I am certain 
they will never agree to it,” answered 
Florrie, firmly. 

Next morning she was in her mother’s 
chamber bright and early, beseeching her 
not to listen to the doctor's proposal, should 


he mention it to her. “ Father is so easy 
and pliable, I know he would say nothing 
against it; but, mother, I entreat you to bo 
firmly opposed to it, for you know how 
auntie would feel! I know she would want 
me to be married at her house, and I can¬ 
not consent, even if I lose Harold’s love I 
Say, mother dear, you never will be 
willing!” 

“ I never will be willing I” And Florrie 
went out and waited for the doctor’s com¬ 
ing with a relieved heart. 

So, though he pleaded and remonstrated 
with the determined mother, she was im¬ 
movable, and the young man was com- 
. polled to go homeward alone, leaving it to 
the pleasure of Aunt Charity as to when 
the wedding should take place. 

The weeks of Florrie’s stay in the coun¬ 
try sped quickly away, as likewise those of 
the doctor’s visit; and the little dwelling 
in Merton was alive again with Miss Dut¬ 
ton’s shrill voice and Florrie’s musical 
laughter. Dr. Farwell returned the very 
next day, an^l his pony and carriage might 
often have been seen at the good lady’s 
door; for a most earnest courtship had be¬ 
gun, which was to end in a gay wedding at 
the beginning of the New Year. Auntie 
was well pleased to find that her niece 
would not leave her as suddenly as the 
doctor wished, and determined to give her 
an elegant outfit, and a grand supper on 
the bridal night. 

And what ©f the stately Christine, and 
her statelier mother meanwhile ? Mrs. Tru¬ 
man could not believe her own ears when 
she heard that the doctor had chosen Fior- 
rie, in preference to her daughter. 

“ If he could only know as much about 
the Wymans as 1 do, he never would have 
chosen a wife from among them!” she sai‘d 
to her lady friends. ‘‘After we have treat¬ 
ed him as a son, and done so muck for 
him, it shows his character as not being 
much of a gentleman to requite us so. 
And Christine liked him so I It’s a real 
shame!” And she was fairly ill, and kept 
her room for a fortnight afterward, while 
Christine went around the house like an 
injured heroine of romance, white, silent 
and lofty. 

Georgie laughed, and itlayed, and sang, 
to cheer the evil spirit away, but had to 
bear many a javelin thrust which she 
could not escape. 

But a cordial came for the damseFs 
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^ef in the shap^ of a young college chum 
of the delinquent doctor, one of the same 
profession, wh« was sent for by the said^ 
•doctor to take his place in Danbury during 
his absence. Charles Truman soon be> 
came intinrate with the young man, and 
invited him to the paternal mansion, where 
he made himself quite at home, and seemed 
more likely to be smitten with the charms 
■of the graceful Christine than his worthy 
ohum Farwell. Could you believe that a 
wounded heart, and one which had been 
■so terribly lacerated as hers had been, 
•could heal so easily and so rapidly ? Yet 
so it was; for ere a month had elapsed Dr. 
Baymond and Christine Truman were en¬ 
gaged, with the gracious consent of the 
heads of the family, despite the fact of his 
being a stranger to them and every one 
else. Georgia wondered at her sister’s in¬ 
fatuation, and remonstrated with her, but 
•Cbrissie was proof against shafts of sisterly 
sidvice. 

** You don’t know who he may be; some 
reckless good-for-nothing fellow, who may 
soon cease to care for you, if, indeed, he 
does have any affection for you now. And 
they say he is a terrible flirt among the 
young ladies of Danbury.” 

“Well, I’m sure no one knew anything 
of Dr. Farwell’s antecedents or previous 
character. Who knows but what he may 
be some worthless adventurer? I’m sure, 
every one was ready to devour him, and 
even the saintly Charity Dutton was de¬ 
lighted to think he wanted Florrie.” 

“ O Chrissle I there were several in Dan¬ 
bury who knew Dr. Farwcll’s family, and 
that he was a worthy young man; and his 
conduct during the time he has been there 
proves him to be a most estimable person. 
But I don’t like Dr. Raymend’s looks and 
manners, and I can’t think of having him 
lor a brother-in-law. Why, sister dear, 
how can you think of going away with an 
entire stranger, and leaving your family, 
when we are all so comfortable and liappy 
here together?” 

Georgie, do be still I I’m not afraid to 
trust Gterald, for I know he loves me; and 
you need not scold me for wanting to go 
away and see the world. I’m certain if all 
were as smooth as It might be, you would 
marry Guy Newton to-morrow, and leave 
your home.” 

Georgie blushed, and answered, quietly: 

“ I think Guy Newton a different person 


altogether from Gerald Raymond, or I 
never would marry him.” 

“ Well, 1 shall marry Gerald, anyway I 
It may not be very soon, for he must get' 
his practice established somewhere before 
we get married. But I shall show the 
world that I can make as good a doctor’s 
wife as Flo Wyman !” And the thin red 
lips set themselves firmly together. 

The lime came for her lover’s departure, 
and with many vows of eternal constancy, 
and expressions of tenderest affection, and 
promises t» write very, very often until the 
time should come for him to return and 
claim her as his own, Gerald Raymond 
parted from his sobbing Christine, and 
sailed away, accompanied by young Tru¬ 
man, who was going to college in charge of 
the doctor. 

Christine would not call upon Miss Wy¬ 
man when she returned from Deerfield, 
though Georgina was as kind and loving as 
ever to her friend, in whose good fortune 
she rejoiced. Dear unselfish Georgie I 
How affectionate she was, and how 
thoughtful of others! She never sat down 
and brooded over her trials and difficul¬ 
ties, but aimed at being a blessing to those 
around her, and living for something 
beside herself. 

The bridal night drew near, and Aiwit 
Charity was in such a flurry I You 
would have thought she was the one who 
contemplated marriage, instead of the 
calm quietly-moving Florrie, who was so 
undisturbed and collected in her various 
employments. And when the time ar¬ 
rived, and loving hands arrayed her in her 
bridal dress of simple muslin, and arranged 
the misty veil, and placed the orange 
wreath upon her pure brow, was there ever 
80 sweet and lovely a bride in all Merton 
before ? 

Poor Miss Charity made odd faces while 
trying to keep back the tears as she bustled 
around the rooms, up stairs and down, as 
if scarcely knowing what she was doing. 
Everything she could do had been done by 
her for her loving niece, and beneath all 
grief at the thought of losing her pleasant 
companionship, she felt complacent and 
satisfied, knowing that a loving and noble 
heart would henceforth have Florrie in its 
keeping. 

Georgie Truman was the brideraaid, and 
Guy Newton was the doctor’s attendant, 
and both were joyous and smiling. Ere 
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they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the numerous guests were gathering, 
Guy wliispered to the radiant Georgie, who 
was fluttering about in her white robes: 

“ Do you know we will be married to¬ 
night, darling?’’ 

“Married to-night I nonsense, Guy!” 
And the little black-haired damsel looked 
as if she thought her lover had lost his 
senses. 

“I am in earnest, Georgie,” said he; 
and he drew her to the window recess. 
“ My house is all ready. Mother and the 
girls know about it. Tve been planning it 
ever since I knew you were to be Florrie’s 
bridemaid, and I the groomsman. Your 
father is perfectly willing, and it will be 
such a surprise to every one I The doctor 
and Florric do not imagine such a thing.” 

Bewildered Georgie felt as if in a dream, 
and could scarcely speak. 

“Don’t look so amazed, darling. Get 
on your laughing face again. I haven’t 
told you anything so very dreadful, have I?” 

“It is so sudden and unexpected,” mur¬ 
mured Georgie, “ I cannot realize it at 
all!” 

“Compose yourself, dearest!” he whis¬ 
pered, when Aunt Charity came up to in¬ 
form them that the time for the ceremony 
had fully come, and the guests were evin¬ 
cing signs of impatience. 

All eyes were riveted to the bridal party 
as they came in and took their places be¬ 
fore the clergyman, who only, beside the 
father of the trembling yet calm little 
maiden, knew of the double marriage 
about to be solemnized. The knot was 
speedily tied between the tall doctor and 
the fair Florrie, and, ere time was afforded 
for congratulations, the clergyman pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith to join Mr. Guy Newton 
and Miss Georgina Truman in the holy 
bands of matrimony, to the great surprise 
of every one present. 

“ Did you know it, Mr. Truman ?” every 
one asked of the smiling paterfamilias, who 
had accepted the invitation to the wed¬ 
ding, but whose indignant spouse refused 
to grace the occasion with her presence. 

“Of course I did! and I’m glad of it, 
too!” answered he, as he made his way to¬ 
wards the newly-married couples to offer 
his congratulatory expressions. 

“Such a novel wedding!” every one 
said. And all passed off so smoothly, too! 
Barely were there two such lovely brides; 


and if Guy Newton was not as tall and dis^ 
lingue as the stately Dr. Farwell, he was 
good and true-looking, and Georgie was 
proud of him, and was so happy and lovely 
that eveiy one admired her quite as much 
as they did Florrie. 

At last quiet came again to thd abode of 
Charity Dutton, and the lonely lady shed 
many tears at the parting hour, and 
groaned to think of the weary hours she 
must pass without the society of her dear 
Florrie, who had gone to her Danbury 
home to be a radiant sunbeam in the dwell¬ 
ing of her devoted and beloved husband. 

The weeks rolled by, and Christine Tru¬ 
man had heard not a word from her absent 
lover who had promised so faithfully to 
write to her while away. Young Truman 
had written often, always mentioning that 
he had not seen Dr. Kaymond, or heard a 
word from him since he parted with him 
at the hotel, on his arrival in the city* 
Christine’s pride was much wounded at the 
thought of being deserted in that way, but 
she resolved that no one should know the 
feelings of her heart by her appearance or 
words. So, as the time passed on, and no 
tidings came from the recreant doctor, she 
grew statelier, and loftier, and paler, and 
that was all the difference any one could 
perceive in her; though it began to be 
whispered among her friends and acquaint¬ 
ances that she would see or hear no more 
of Gerald Kaymond. Mrs, Truman was re¬ 
markably quiet on the subject; indeed, she 
thought it best to be reticent with regard 
to it, which was certainly the best course 
for her to take. 

“Harold,” said the doctor’s wife to her 
husband one day, as they were sitting in 
the little dining-room, he busily writ¬ 
ing, and she working away with her 
crochet-needle, “did you know that Ger¬ 
ald Kaymond was engaged to Christine 
Truman ?” 

“ Why, yes, dear!” answered the doctor, 
looking up from his writing. “ Did I never 
tell you about it? I got a letter from him 
him about a fortnight ago, in which he 
confessed his pranks and misdemeanors 
while lining my place in Danbury. He 
confesses to having entered into an engage¬ 
ment with several young ladies here, and 
mentions Christine Truman as being a 
‘ pretty proud little girl, and hopes she is 
not heart-broken I’ ” 

“The wretched, worthless flirt! How 
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canlieftctso? Do you know I found a 
letter one day that must have dropped 
from his pocket while here ? 'Twas from 
a young lady in Kew Tork to whom he was 
eridently engaged, in which she upbraided 
him for not having informed her of his 
whereabouts ere that time, and in which 
she desired to know if he still cared for 
her, and also assured him of her change¬ 
less love for him. Poor Christine 1 Ido 
jeally pity her. I suppose she felt sure of 
getting a doctor when he came, along, if 
she did lose the chance of getting you.” 
And Florrie laughed a low musical laugh. 

“It's a good thing she never married 
lilm, dear. I know all about him and his 
'family; and Miss Truman is one of those 
persons who will not give way to grief, and 
make herself ridiculous. She has too 
much pride and love for herself to do 
that.” ‘ 

Christine did, nevertheless, grieve in se¬ 
cret over her broken idols; and there was 
no Qeorgie near her to bring the smiles 
back to her face, and her irascible mamma 
was not very expert at che'ering one up. 
So she grew thin, and mopish, and reserved 
at home, though in company she endeav¬ 
ored to appear to as good advantage as pos- 
dble, for was not her younger sister mar¬ 
ried, and she.loverless? 

She was sitting by the front window of 
her sister’s home one pleasant afternoon, 
gazing out on the passers-by, when her at¬ 
tention was attracted to a young man who 
was entering a store opposite. He was 
about the medium height, slender and 
graceful in movement and air. His hair 
was glossy black, as well as his whiskers 
and trim mustache. Glittering studs 
adorned his wrists and immaculate shirt- 
front, and he had the most charming white 
•teeth; so she perceived as he turned to 
speak to a person near the door. 

“Who can that be?” she said to Geor- 
gie, who just then came into the room. 

“Why, Chris I you haven’t lost your 
heart againJP” laughed Gkorgie; then add¬ 
ed, soberly, “ I’ve never said scarcely any¬ 
thing to you about Dr. Raymond, knowing 
your feelings, but I am glad you never 
married him, sister. He did turn out to 
be a worthless vagabond, as I told you I 
felt sure be would, though 1 knew nothing 
.of him.” 

XQirissie turned very pale, and looked 
«ut of the window again. 


“Well, I really am anxious to know who 
that stranger is. I’m certain he’s a per¬ 
fect gentleman, just by the looks of him; 
and one doesn’t see many gentlemen now- 
a-days, in Merton, especially!” And Chris¬ 
tine strained her eyes to see if she could 
make out the form of the graceful un¬ 
known among the crowd that thronged the 
store. Presently he came out and passed 
the'window, looking up with a surprised 
glance of admiration at the fair face which 
grew rosy in an instant, and withdrew be¬ 
hind the curtain. 

The stranger was a dentist, a Dr. Wayne, 
from Germany, it was said. He had opened 
an office not far from Mr. Kewtoii’s, and 
intended remaining in Merton for some 
time. The young ladies of the village 
quite lionized the new-comer, and Chris¬ 
tine Truman was not behind the others in 
gaining the smiles and compliments of the 
slender gentleman. Mrs. Truman wel¬ 
comed him to her parlors when she gave a 
party, and was all smiling and entertain¬ 
ing, for did not her ancestors come from 
Germany? So she talked, and scarcely 
gave him an opportunity of casting a sly 
glance of admiration towards Miss Chris¬ 
tine, who sat quite prepared for a flirta¬ 
tion, having on her most languishing air, 
and her most becoming attire. 

Now certain very discreditable rumors 
began to be afloat concerning this same 
Dr. Wayne, and he fell into disfavor with 
the belles of Merton, with the exception of 
Miss Truman, who stood up for him val¬ 
iantly whenever his character was as¬ 
sailed, to the intense amusement of her 
feminine friends. 

Chrissie had a certain old bachelor uncle 
whom we have never mentioned before, who 
was the owner of a marvellous structure 
yclept a dwelling-house whose wings, and 
turrets, and balconies were the wonder of all 
Merton. Now said uncle had had h*is ears 
saluted with the news that Dr. Wayne had 
remarked that “ ’twas quite likely that Mr. 
Aaron Truman would leave his house and 
property to his niece Christine, as there • 
was no danger of his ever occupying it 
himself.” This remark savored quite 
strongly—to Mr. Aaron—of a penniless ad¬ 
venturer desirous of marrying for money; 
and he sounded his brother with regard to 
his prospective son-in-law, receiving his 
expression of strong antipathy towards the 
dandifled dentist wllh 8upre;ne satisfaction. 
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“He shall never have my consent to 
marry Christine, that I am determined 
iiponl’’ said the old gentleman. “I don’t 
care if the women do talk, and cry, and 
scold, and stay in their rooms a month! I 
was fooled once, and I’ll see if I’ll he 
again I” And Aaron winked and nodded 
approvingly at his brother’s decision. 

So one evening—the occasion of a grand 
tea-meeting in Merton—when Mr. Truman 
saw his daughter leave the hall for a walk, 
in company with the dentist, his wrath sud¬ 
denly began to rise alarmingly, and he 
hastened to his domicile, that, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s spouse, he might “ nurse his 
wrath to keep it warm.” His worthy wife 
had disappeared, so he sat down, and, giv¬ 
ing the fire a vigorous poking, awaited the 
coming of his eldest daughter, whose con¬ 
duct had so displeased him. Surely he 
heard voices at the gate, he thought, after 
waiting at least two hours. He would stop 
their conversation pretty quickly; and the 
door was flung open, and a thundering 
voice exclaimed: 

“Christine Truman, come into the 
house I” 

The startled damsel obeyed her father’s 
peremptory summons immediately, leaving 
the object of her affections in a somewhat 
alarmed state of mind, as he hastened 
down the street. She walked in slowly, 
and entered the parlor, where her paternal 
relative was seated upright in his chair, as 
if fixed with some desperate resolve. 

“ Christine, were you walking with that 
Wayne this evening?” 

“ Yes sir,” she answered quietly, as she 
seated herself on the sofa, and unpinned 
her shawl, letting it fall round her grace¬ 
ful form, while her cheeks burned and 
glowed. “What objections do you have 
to my walking with the young gentleman, 
father?” 

“ I don’t want my daughter to be seen in 
the company of that young scoundrel, and 
I positively forbid your doing so again. 
Do you hear me, and will you obey me ?” 

He rose and stood before the trembling 
girl, and looked straight into her large 
eyes, which fixed themselves steadily on 
his face as she replied, coolly and calmly: 

“ I am engaged to that young scoundrel, 
as you term him, father, and I consider 
myself capable by this time of judging who 
is a fit companion for me; so I don’t wish 
to hear anything more on that subject F’ 


And she rose, opened the door, and went 
out and up to her chamber, leaving the 
astonished “parient” staring wildly after 
his retreating daughter, and wondering if 
she were demented. 

At last he found his voice, and going out 
into the hall, called after her; 

“ If you marry that fellow you need 
never darken my doors again. But you 
never shall marry him!” 

In spite of the expression of paternal in¬ 
dignation which startled Christine^ she 
contrived to meet the elegant doctor next 
day, and informed him of w’hat had taken 
place. 

“ I am going to remove to Danbury soon. 
We will keep quiet until I am gone, then I 
will write and tell you of my plans. O, if 
we could but make our escape to my native 
land I” sighed the lovelorn swain. And 
Chrissie thought how very romantic it 
would be. 

“Where were you yesterday, sister?” 
asked Mrs. Newton of Christine, one Mon¬ 
day afternoon, when she was paying her a. 
short visit. 

“ O, mamma and I went to Danbury to 
attend divine service at the Episcopal 
church. Didn’t you see us? We were not 
far ahead of you as you came down the 
street.” 

“ Now, Chrissie, tell me what you went 
there for. Was it not to meet a certain 
perfumed and bewhiskered arrangement 
who calls himself a doctor, but who, I be¬ 
lieve, is no more a doctor than I am. Are 
you crazy, Christine Truman ?” 

“ Not a bit, Georgina Newton I It’s very 
strange that you don’t consider your elder 
sister competent to decide for herself.” 

“You are so blind, Christine I I don’t 
know what will become of you, I’m sure 1*^ 

“ Pray attend to your own affairs, and^ 
like a good sister, don’t interfere with 
mine I” was Christine’s answer. • 

“Mammal” exclaimed little Jane Tru¬ 
man, running down to the dining-room one 
morning, about three or four weeks after 
the conversation between the sisters, “ I 
can’t find Christine anywhere. She isn’t 
in the closet, and she isn’t up garret; and 
1 guess a big giant must have come and 
carried her off, like the girl in my new 
story-book.” 

The heads of the family having become 
a little alarmed at the non-appearance of 
their daughter at the breakfast-table, had 
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MDt little Jane to call her sister; and now 
her announcement filled them with won¬ 
der and fear. The house was searched 
from top to bottom, but no Christine could 
be foniid. Her wardrobe had vanished 
likewise, and all her choicest belongings. 
A liny note was found on her toilet by lit¬ 
tle Jane, addressed to her mother, in which 
she declared that “ she meant to elope with 
her lover, as her father was so determined 
against the match. Perhaps at some fu¬ 
ture time, if he were willing, she would 
darken his doors; though now she was 
about to start for a far-distant land with 
the man who, in a few hours, would be 
her husband,,and in whom she placed the 
fullest confidence.” 

Poor Mrs. Truman was quite upset by 
this sudden event. She bitterly upbraided 
her husband as the cause of it, telling him 
that by bis harshness he had driven his 
child from her home and family. But he 
was inexorable, and even avowed his in¬ 
tention of not going in search of Christine, 
though her mother entreated, and scolded, 
and stormed. 

“I shall have nothing more to do with 
her; let her alone.” 

So our heroine, who had made her es¬ 
cape in the darkness of the night, assisted 
by her gallant lover, was allowed to depart 
from her native shores as Mrs. Dr. Wayne, 


going somewhere, she scarcely knew 
whither. 

When the younc Dr. Truman came hack 
to his home, in the full glory of a most 
marvellously high shirt collar, and a pro¬ 
digious amount of blue and white neckiie; 
hair still white, and lean face still whi^ker- 
less, though there were the slightest possi¬ 
ble suspicions of a faint mustache promis¬ 
ing to be quite invisible, and air and man¬ 
ner reminding one of one's grandfather, 
he found his stately sister had, in her ex¬ 
treme fondness for the title M. D., gone oif 
with an unknown adventurer, no one knew 
whither. 

Years afterward, when Christine had 
learned by bitter experience that fair prom¬ 
ises and line appearances ai-e not to be 
always implicitly trusted, w'hen the proud 
spirit had been tamed by the rough usage 
of this w’orld, and the garb of widowhood 
clothed her bowed form, she came back, 
sorrowful and saddened, to her aged pa¬ 
rents and still loving sisters, who, rejoicing 
over the returned wanderer, sought to 
make her life a happy one; and in the quiet 
noon of middle life she found a true, manly 
and noble heart willing to help her over 
the thorny ways of earth, and of whose 
worthiness she strove, by her unselfishness 
and by earnest strivings after a better life, 
to make herself worthy. 


MORTALITY TO IMMORTALITY. 

BY FRANK ABBEB BROWN. 

Hast thou no pity? Wilt thou leave me here 
Low-lyiug? Ahl dost thou not mark the tear 
That biller anguish for my cruel fate 
Wrings from my closing eyes? *Tis late, so late, 
Tlie night advances, and its shades increase; 

While, nearing fast its end, my little lease 
Of being blessed with thee shall soon be run. 

Then hear me as I faintly call, O come 
And whisper hope, one soothing word to me, 

My life, my all, my fair sweet mystery I 
Invisible, and yet I feel thee near, 

Invisible, yet dear, O doubly dear I 

Mast we then pari? Lo, all these years have we 

Bound np in each been perfect unity; 

And yet, methinks, at times thou’st left me here. 
Soaring above to some mysterious sphere 
Which I might never reach; yet when I missed 
Thy presence, I would mourn till thou hadst kissed 
Me into happiness with thee again. 
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And eased the bnrden of my lonely pain. 

But. now that I grow old, methinks, my love, 

Thou llstest to some sweeter voice above. 

Who callest unto thee, O tell me, sweet? 

Who is more dear than I, whom thou wouldst greet? 
Who is more true than I have been to thee? 

Who hath more charms than thou hast found in me? 
Thou leavest me! alas, thou wilt not stay. 

All, all is fled I no more will sunny day 
Fill me with joy, and warm me with delight, 
jSTor silver moon speak happiness at night; 

No more will winter with its snow and frost 
Teach me to mourn the summer that I lost; 

No more will music greet my ravished ear. 

Nor sorrow bring a sympathizing tear; 

No more will laughter cheer me with its ring. 

Nor kisses hint the happiness they bring; 

No more will love inspire my feeble frame. 

Nor glances tell the raptures of its flame; 

And thus the joys and ills which once were mine 
At length surrender to the tyrant Time. 

Then, fair sweet soul, if thou must leave me here, 
Grant me the parting tribute of a tear; 

And, as thou soarest o’er my silent home, 

Give me, old friend, the farewell of a moan. 

Wales, England, 1875. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 


BY BEV. DR. H. STANDIBH. 


There is scarcely to be found in history 
so curious a contrast of civilized manners 
and customs as between the Chinese and 
the Euroi^ean. 

In Europe itself nation differs from na¬ 
tion rather by shades and degrees than by 
contrast. The French affect onions, the 
Spanish garlic, and the Welshmen leeks; 
offspring of the same family differing only 
in pungency. Other nations, such as Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, etc., etc., offer no simili¬ 
tude in their habits, and have little in 
common with ours. But the Chinese run 
in a sort of parallel of violent opposites. 
As an example, the European has decided 
that ministers of religion should wear a 
costume, and that it should be black. 
Chinese also agree that their priests shall 
wear a distinctive habit, but it must be 
bright yellow. Europeans signify their 
mourning for their dead by putting on black 
laiments; Chinese lament their ancestors 
by donning garmenls of white. The offices 
of chiiiulK-r-maid, cook, laundress, dress¬ 
maker, and, in fact, all servants' labor 


where we employ women, are fulfilled hy¬ 
men ; whereas sailors are for the most part 
women; and almost everything else might 
be traced as following the rule of contra¬ 
riety. In nothing is this more exemplified 
than in the ceremonials attending death 
and burial. Like ourselves, the Chinese 
make the one mighty fact of death of strin¬ 
gent importance, but the inevitable act of 
dying they regard as of little moment. 
The consequent funeral operations outvie 
our own absurdities in that line to a pitch 
which, to our mind, approaches lunacy; 
and, pluming ourselves greatly upon our 
superior enlightenment, we are apt to over¬ 
look that it is little more than contrast. 
They believe, like Christians, in the resur¬ 
rection of the body, and they hold that be¬ 
lief in so determined a manner that they 
absolutely take more precautions for the 
preservation of the body when dead than 
when alive; and the money and care lav¬ 
ished upon the inanimate clay, bones or 
dust, is frequently the result of the depri¬ 
vation of the living. Many a Chinese will 
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expend his last farthing and go supperless 
to his mat rather than not light the even¬ 
ing joss-candle upon his little altar in 
honor of his defunct relatives. In the 
method of the ceremonial of dyiug they 
differ in toto from us. Whereas we feel it 
incumheut to surround a deathbed with 
weeping friends and relatives, lawyers, 
doctors and parson, the Chinese most 
ruthlessly abandon their dying, determin¬ 
edly thrust them from their beds, drag 
them from their houses into the nearest 
open space they can find, where they have 
to expire alone as best they may, frieuds 
and neighbors keeping discreetly aloof un¬ 
til the last breath has been drawn. Thus 
aninTalid can scarcely obtain admission 
into any house for fear he might die before 
he could be ejected again. Women in the 
hour of their direst need are often driven 
to some outside shed or back slum alone. 
No wonder that dead babes are so often 
found. 

A curious and comical Incident occurred 
at a European friend’s where I was slop¬ 
ing. Hearing that there was a poor old 
lick woman living out in the forest alone, 
my friend hired a man and wagon to have 
her brought into the town, where she could 
be attended to. The driver declared he 
knew the place and the old woman well, 
and set out with his wagon well lined with 
paddi-etraw. Evening brought the return 
of the vehicle^ but no invalid therein. 

“Why, where is the old woman?” ex¬ 
claimed my friend, angrily. ** These con¬ 
founded coolies are such idiots. Where is 
the dd woman ?” 

••Yih, master,” exclaimed the driver, 
holding up his hands deprecatingly. ^ * Old 
jdecee woman 1 muchee sick I wantshee 

makee die P’ 

“Yeiy likely; but that was exactly the 
reason 1 sent you to bring her in.” 

“ Ha yah P’ screamed the Chinaman, in 
utter despair at such an argument. 
“Wantshee makee die in my wagon I no 
can do, putshee on the road; makee die 
there; can do.” 

“Why, you brute I” cried my friend, 

give me the whip.’’ And he j umped in to 
the wagon and drove off, leaving the owner 
wringing his hands and his tail in anguish. 
Ana a Chinaman’s sorrow is of the most 
Indierona kind. He bellows, and blubbers, 
contorts himself, making the most 
grotesque grimaces, wMch rather affect the 


risible than the lachrymal sympathies. 
Our driver’s tribulation arose from the 
idea that should the old woman chance to 
die in his cart, it would be forever ruined 
and polluted, and it was his only means of 
livelihood; nevertheless, he would have 
sacrificed it under the superstitious fear 
of the evil which would attend him had 
such an event taken place. Fortunately, 
the old woman was brouglit in alive, and 
with care recovered, I believe. 

The dying old woman and the bereaved 
coolie w'ere merely a threatened and small 
calamity in comparison with the dismay 
and discomfiture in our establishment 
which took place when the cook died. Old 
Aapong was a most trustworthy and care¬ 
ful servant, and could cook a very fair Eu¬ 
ropean dinner. My only prejudice against 
him arose from a suspicion—nay, a coiivic- 
tion—that he killed the fowls by scalding 
them to death. It is customary to kill sev¬ 
eral chickens in every establishment each 
day for currie, etc., and it would be a 
lengthy operation to pluck the birds, so 
that they are supposed to be strangled, and 
then dipped into boiling water until the 
feathers drop off. But my impression is 
that the strangling is considered a w'ork of 
supererogation, as the boiling water would 
assuredly kill them, and the Chinaman no 
doubt reasons like the Irishman, and 
thinks, “ What is the good of killing him 
twice?” On this particular morning 
Aapong came into the parlor to take some , 
orders about game which he was to pur¬ 
chase from the boats coming -from the 
north of China. He was a wary old pur¬ 
veyor, aud always kept on the right side of 
extravagance. Sometimes game was very 
dear, and at others very cheap, and he had 
repeatedly put the question, “How much 
mississee give for game ?” and I had left it 
to his discretion. 

Barely had time elapsed for him to have 
reached his kitchen when our door was 
violently flung open, and in tumbled half 
a dozen servants screaming with ter'*vfied 
gestures, “MississeeI mississee! Aapo&g 
have makee die in the cook-house!” I 
sprang to my feet and ran across the yard 
into the kitchen. There, stretched on his 
back, lay poor Aapong, motionless as in 
sleep. I thought he was in a fit, and called 
for the servants to help to raise him aud 
administer to his revival. Not one moved 
an inch, or by abuse or entreaty could be 
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induced to come near him. They stood 
resolutely aloof, deprecating with voice 
and long spider-like fingers my meddling 
with the corpse, and lamenting that he had 
not got out into the yard to die instead of 
dropping down in the kitchen. The ca¬ 
lamity appeared to be, not his death, but 
his demise in the cook-house. In spite of 
my utmost unassisted efforts there came 
no motion in the body, no quiver of the 
eyelids, no pulsation through the veins; 
the vital spark had indeed fled, and Aapong 
was gathered to his ancestors. He had 
left behind him a scene of confusion, mud¬ 
dle and dismay indescribable. The scene 
was powerfully serio-comic. 

Like all Chinese affairs, this incident 
was a jumble of the horrible and the ab¬ 
surd. The sublime or the pathetic are 
never prominent. There lay the corpse, 
with nothing of the awesoraeness of death 
about it, just with the expression upon his 
funny square face which it wore a few 
minutes ago when he was inquiring what 
he should pay for the game. Around were 
the whole household assembled, expressing 
in their quaint grotesque manner their dis¬ 
appointment and astonishment, and dis¬ 
covering with wonderful fertility the va¬ 
rious complications and misfortunes of the 
case. Who was to move the body? sug¬ 
gested one. What a pity he had not 
stepped into the yard, said another. Who 
was to cook the dinner? It was a sad 
thing he had not waited to die until after 
dinner I Here the cook’s boy stole away 
and hid himself, lest he should be required 
to go into the kitchen to prepare the din¬ 
ner in the same room with the dead cook. 
Who was to get his coffin? and they la¬ 
mented his want of prudence in not pro¬ 
curing his own coffin, as many Chinese do. 
Who was his nearest relative ? They dis¬ 
cussed that point with great vehemence, 
jerking and twisting of their bodies, and 
digging the air with their long forklike 
nails. It seemed to me it would be quite 
dangerous to go within reach of them. If 
he was interfered with by any one, they 
said, except his nearest relative, he would 
certainly haunt that audacious intruder, 
and perhaps torment him during the rest of 
his life. The servants, one and ail, en¬ 
treated, conjured me not to touch him; 
and I believe they resolved never to set 
foot in that kitchen again. 

At this period of affairs the cook’s boy 


having, I presume, peeped from his hiding* 
beheld his new badjou thrown over the 
face of the deceased. I had wished to 
cover the face, and this cloth had fallen 
first to my hand. He uttered a yowl which 
startled us all, and went into hysterical 
lamentations. It was no relief that I took 
it off again. The article was ruined, and 
must be burnt. But still above all rose 
the pressing difficulty about the dinner— 
for^hatever happens, people must dine. 
Finally, I cancelled their obligations o» 
that point by saying we would dine out, 
which relieved them extremely, as they all 
resolved to rush out of the house directly 
my back was turned, and leave Aapong in 
solitary possession. One suggested that he 
should immediately go and search for the 
nearest relative, without whom the funeral 
ceremonies could not commence; others 
begged off on various pretexts. It was in 
vain I sent out to hire coolies to come and 
remove the body to a more suitable posi¬ 
tion. The news had flown like wildfire. 
They scampered off in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, or declared they were engaged. A 
few of the servants lingered out of respect 
f®r my presence, much wondering what 
spell bound me to stay near the dead while 
they were being drawn irresistibly in the 
opposite direction. This feeling does not 
arise from fear of death or the awe which 
this inscrutable phase of history inspires 
in us. The Chinese are almost indifferent 
to the phenomenon of dissolution, and fre¬ 
quently compass their own end when life 
becomes wearisome. A wife sometimes 
elects to follow her husband on the starlit 
road of death; and parents will destroy 
their offspring in times of famine and 
great distress rather than allow them to 
suffer. Still more remarkable Is the cus¬ 
tom of selling their lives in order that they 
may purchase the superior advantage of 
obsequies, which are considered to insure 
the body in safety for the future resurrec¬ 
tion. 

A wealthy man condemned to death will 
arrange with his jailor to buy him a sub¬ 
stitute f®r a certain sum of money to be 
spent upon the poor wretch’s interment 
and preservation of his body. Should he 
have parents, so much is usually paid to 
them in compensation for their son’s life. 
Chinamen invariably help to support their 
parents; filial respect and devotion is the 
great Chinese virtue and religious precept^ 
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in which they rarely fail. Kegarding death 
u iiieritable, he makes the best of a bad 
baigaini and cunningly and comically gets 
jNiid/or dying. The wholesale destruction 
of life in this country is greatly the result 
of indifference. Hence the massacre of 
Europeans, so terrible to us, seems to them 
a natter of little moment, and they cannot 
eompreheiid why we should make such a 
fuss about it. They regard our indignant 
protestation yery much as we might treat 
our irate ueighbor whose dog we had shot. 

“Well, well, be pacified 1 if it was such 
a faTorite, I am sorry, but it is only a dog, 
and there are plenty more. How much do 
you want to be paid for it?’^ “ You Amer¬ 
icans think so much of a life,” argues the 
Chinese; “have you not plenty of people 
at home?” Nor do they in the least esti¬ 
mate the devotion of the Sisters of Charity, 
who go about seeking to save souls by the 
preserVhtlon of Infant life. If the child 
has been bom under an evil star, as they 
think, and is doomed to misery through 
bodily ailment or stress of circumstances, 
they think that the sooner death comes to 
their relief the better. In cases of mere 
want of food the Chinese woman will 
bring her babe and lay it at the door of the 
Slater’s hospital, as in any other country, 
knowing it will be taken in and cared for. 
The wanton destruction of infants I be¬ 
lieve to be greatly exaggerated and misun- 
deimiood, and even where the destruction 
of life has been an ascertained fact it 
would appear to be less the effect of cruelty 
than of the small account made of death 
bailing to regard that event as a calamity 
or the worst of misfortunes, as we do. 1 
paiticalarly noticed that Chinese women 
were ufond of their children as any other 
mothers, and were remarkable for their 
tenderness and patience as nurses. In the 
lower classes it is quite common to see a 
^eman toiling w'ith a baby tied on to her 
hack, and it is the regular custom to nurse 
the child very much longer than in Europe 
—two years or more; but with their pecu¬ 
liar notions about death they prefer to lose 
the child rather than see it suffer. Death 
In China is awarded as the punishment for 
the most trivial offences, and frequently 
for Done at all, except being in somebody’s 
way. 

A story was told me as a fact, that dur- 
InC the visit of one of our royal princes a 
theft was committed of a chain or watch 


belonging to the royal guest. Tlio unfor¬ 
tunate attendant was caught willi the 
property upon him, and, without further 
ceremony, his head was chopped off. The 
mandarin in attendance immediately an¬ 
nounced the tidings to the prince as a litile 
delicate attention, showing how devoted 
he was in his service. To his astonish¬ 
ment the prince expressed liis great regret 
that the man’s head had been taken off. 
“ Your highness,” cried the obsequious 
mandarin, bowing to the ground, “ it shall 
immediately be put on again I” so little did 
he understand that the regret was for the 
life taken, and not the severed hand. 

In times of insurrection or faniine the 
mowing down of human life is like corn¬ 
stalks at harvest time, appalling to Eu¬ 
ropean ideas. 1 must confess to a nervous 
shuddering when 1 stood upon the execu¬ 
tion ground at Canton—a narrow lane or 
potter’s field—where so many hundreds 
had been butchered per diem during weeks 
together, the executioner requiring the 
aid of two smiths to sharpen his swords, 
for many of the wretched victims were not 
allowed to be destroyed at one fell swoop, 
but sentenced to be “ hacked to pieces ” 
by twenty I© fifty blows. I was informed 
by a European who had travelled much 
and seen most of the frightful side of life, 
that witnessing Chinese executions was 
more than his iron nerves could stand; 
and in some of the details which he was 
Karrating I was obliged to beg him to de¬ 
sist. And yet he said there was nothing 
solemn about it, and the spectators looked 
on amused. It was the horrible and the 
grotesque combined. 

To return from this digression to our 
special dilemma. We reached home just 
in time to see the servants who had to be 
in attendance make a precipitous rush in 
at the gate: and subsequently, when I sig¬ 
nified my intention of retiring to rest, they 
accomplished quite as hasty an exit, so 
that I knew that I was alone in the place 
with poor Aapong. As I passed up to my 
room I looked out at the open veranda; 
the moon was shining brightly, as a Chi¬ 
nese moon seems to feel it incumbent upon 
her to shine, for she is regularly feted and 
made much of; but now her beams felJ full 
upon the cook-house, which is always di¬ 
vided from the main building by a square 
or yard, and in that detachment all the do¬ 
mestics have their rooms. But not a liv- 
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ing individual was within. The silveiy 
light fell on the livid quaint face of Aa- 
poug, still bearing the inquirendo expres¬ 
sion of “ How much mississee give for the 
game?” 1 could not turn my eyes away 
from its anxious questioning, and I felt 
that sleep was out of the possible until 
dawn, when the servants would come steal- 
ing in. The following day a sufficiently 
near relative appeared, a coffin was brought, 
and our ex-cook, duly inducted into all the 
W’earables he possessed, including six bad- 
jous and unmentionables, was placed, or I 
should say crammed, therein. All his val¬ 
uables and property were put along with 
him, but his purse being considered too 
scanty, a number of paper coins, made to 
represent leal ones, an innocent forgery 
upon the next world, were added, so as to 
make a handsome display of w’ealth, just 
as a lady supplements her real diamonds 
with paste. Chinese pickled ducks, a liv¬ 
ing white cock, tea and samchoo were 
takeu out to the grave, A number of 
howlers and wailers were brought in, but 
in consideration for my feelings they con¬ 
strained their lamentations and praise of 
Aapong to a aotto voce until they got to 
some distance. 

Our last difficulty arose as to the manner 
of getting the defunct out of the house, as it 
is considered most inauspicious to bring a 
corpse through a doorway, and when a per¬ 
son dies in a house it is usual to erect a 
scaffolding outside the window, from 
whence the coffin slides down. Unfortu¬ 
nately, all the windows of the servants’ 
quarters were upon the yard, from whence 
there was no exit except through the 
house. We naturally objected to allow the 
drawing-room windows to be made the me¬ 
dium of transit of Aapong into the regions 
of bliss, therefore with an infinity of pre¬ 
cautions he was carried out via the door. 
We had much difficulty in procuring a new 
cook to occupy his place, and then only by 
sacrificing the kitchen and turning it into 
a lumber room. No great matter, for the 
Chinese cook over a few embers in small 
earthenware pots, each dish having a little 
fire of its own. The cook sets up his ap¬ 
paratus anywhere in a few minutes. Even 
this compromise did not satisfy the cook’s 
boy, who labored under the painful con¬ 
viction that Aapong, having been taken 
out by the door, would assuredly, on some 
moonlight night, be seen reentering by it, 


and having just received his wages he ab¬ 
sconded, abandoning the defiled badjou, 
and w'as heard of no more. 

Not less contrasting with ours are their 
mortuary processions and mausoleums. 
The former, like all Chinese marches, are 
a heterogeneous gathering of incongruous 
objects. Ragged, semi-clad coolies stag¬ 
gering along without order or precision, 
bearing the most singular burdens; the 
dead person with the white fowl fluttering 
ahead, trays with baked meats, perhaps a 
whole pig, and ducks, heaps of paper mon¬ 
ey in baskets, clothes, shoes, both real and 
made of paper, trays of cakes, umbrellas, 
fans, etc. The friends, carried in chairs, 
wrapped in white cloths, only their eyes 
and nose appearing, look like so many 
corpses going to their own funerals; and it 
would be too tedious to enumerate the ob¬ 
jects which do go to a Chinese ifftermenl. 
The general eff'ect is comic rather than sol¬ 
emn, lively rather than sad, disorderly 
rather than methodical. Their sepultures 
differ from ours in form and size. Whilst 
on the one hand our tombs, graves, monu¬ 
ments, etc., are formed in angles, squares 
and oblongs, the Chinese last resting- 
places are buiit in curves, semicircles, 
horseshoes. Whilst we usually consider 
that eight feet by four of earth is enough 
for any one when he is dead, the Chinese 
needs a freehold of an acre or two for his 
post-mortem habitation, which is built in¬ 
to a series of round yards, horseshoe cham¬ 
bers, according to his rank and wealth. 

A stranger finding himself outside Can¬ 
ton walls, and following one of the path¬ 
ways, for there are no roads, as there is 
nothing but coolie traffic, would be per¬ 
fectly mystified as to the probable use of 
the six or eight miles of buildings which 
he sees glittering white in the sunshine on 
the side of the mountain. They could 
scarcely be fortifications, for they are the 
wrong way about; neither could they be 
houses, for they present the remarkable dif¬ 
ference that Chinese houses arc all outside 
and no inside; these are all inside and no 
outside, being built on the slope of the 
hill. The masonry is very solid, and a 
great deal of marble is used, so that the 
general effect is very furious. Whilst we 
are fond of shrouding our graveyards with 
weeping w'illow, cypress and the crapelike 
tilentia, and selecting damp shady spots, 
the Celestials are most fastidious in their 
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choice of a locale. It mast be a bright sun¬ 
ny site, where no shadow ever falls, which 
rises up so as to catch the first kiss of Au¬ 
rora, and the breath of some zephyr blow¬ 
ing from a certain quarter. They liave a 
regular professional tester, or seer, whose 
business it is to search out these specially 
favored spotsfor a dead Chinaman’s abode. 
When any great mandarin is to be the oc¬ 
cupant, months frequently elapse before a 
sufficiently salubrious position can be fixed 
upon. We often used to meet these species 
of wizards wandering over the hills, or 
standing stock-still until some inspiration 
visited them, or probing the earth with a 
wand like mineral-seekers for ore. 

One of the most striking and interesting 
parts of this lugubrious subject is the death 
cities inhabited by the dead only. They 
are usually situated a few miles from the 
living ones, and have no parallel that 1 
know of anywhere. I shall essay to convey 
an idea of the one outside of Canton, which 
I visited in company of a friend thoroughly 
irersed in Chinese matters. We set out in 
dtairs, or rather oblong boxes with a seat 
In, borne on the shoulders of two or four 
coolies, who trip away with their burden 
at a sort of trot. It was a bright beautiful 
morning, the weather being just sufiScieut- 
lycooi to be enjoyable. As I have re¬ 
marked, there are no roads around Canton, 
and no need for any, as there are neither 
carriages nor horses. Thus the pathway is 
only made wide enough for one foot-pass^n- 
gsr. Chinese aiways walk like Bed In¬ 
diana, in single file. Sometimes this track 
ia a mere ridge between two paddi-fields 
lying under water, sometimes skirting the 
dde of the hill, or on the border of one of 
the innumerable streams of water which 
intersect Canton like a tangle of silver 
braid; but every scrap of land is cultivated 
to its utmost capacity. It is laid out prin¬ 
cipally in kitchen-gardens, well kept, neat 
and flourishing. It has often been a sub¬ 
ject of speculation to me, who could possi¬ 
bly oat all the cabbages which I saw grow¬ 
ing. 1 believe there are more cabbages 
consumed in Canton than in New York; 
for although the population is probably 
about the same, I do not suppose that every 
one in New York habitually and inevitably 
eats cabbage, whereas in Canton I believe 
it is the nde without exception; but even 
the cabbages are in direct opposition to 
onra, they grow long instead of round. It 


was quite a refreshing sight, all these fiour- 
ishing gardens, with the patient industrious 
laborers weeding and watering—the latter 
in the most primitive fashion. The water¬ 
man carried two buckets slung on a pole 
across his shoulders with wickerwork tops, 
and by jerking himself first on one foot, 
and then on the other, he contrived to slop 
out the water pretty equally on either side 
as he walked along. Strings of coolies, all 
with poles across their shoulders, were 
carrying baskets laden with green ginger, 
cabbages, onions and turnips, which per¬ 
sistently grow long instead of round, spin- 
age, and a great variety of herbs and vege¬ 
tables unknown in this country. Tlu^y all 
moved respectfully into the ditch to allow 
us to pass, with a polite salutation or the 
pleasaut wish that our grandmothers might 
live forever. Traversing this smiling pas¬ 
ture for some miles, we came in sight of a 
fortified walled city with a moat around, 
over which was a drawbridge. The yell by 
which our coolies announced our arrival 
and desire to have the bridge lowered and 
gate opened, sounded weird and hollow, 
and the echo from within sepulchral. It 
startled a number of white cranes, shrouded 
in the sombre foliage which overhung the 
dank and dismal moat, and who seemed to 
regard with amazement the advent of two 
living creatures into the city of the dead. 
The gale was opened and a plank pul down 
by a thing as near a skeleton as 1 should 
think could be found to perform such nec¬ 
essary and useful labor. I have no experi¬ 
ence of living skeletons in America. I 
have heard of persons said to be “ only a 
bag of bones; ” but in China anyone desir¬ 
ous of studying anatomy might do so with 
great facility, especially upon the habitual 
opium-smokers. Our coolies declined to 
enter the gate, so we stepped across the 
plank alone, and entered the city of death. 
The skeleton guardian vanished as soon 
as he had performed his office, and we 
walked in. 

It presented at first sight the appearance 
of auy other Chinese city, with the excep¬ 
tion of the dead silence, dearth of move¬ 
ment, and a sort of atmosphere which felt 
vapid and stagnant. There were the same 
narrow streets paved with the cobble¬ 
stones, the same quaint little square houses 
with the elaborate screen in the doorway 
instead of a door, the little latticed Venetian 
window frames whence the Chinese woman 
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satisfies her curiosity as to what is going 
on in the outer world. But here no eyes 
peeped through, no figures glided in and 
•out from behind the screen, no pattering 
feet of bearer coolies smoothed the cobble¬ 
stones, no cry of vendor of fruit and fish 
'broke the dull monotony. The streets in¬ 
tersected each other and ran in crooked 
zigzags, as most Chinese streets do. Here 
And there were patches of garden ground 
■planted with cadaverous sapless flowers, 
looking as though they had been struck 
with paralysis. A few dwarfed shrubs 
.'Stood languidly up, seeming as though they 
■could not put forth more than one leaf in a 
century. There was no hum of insects or 
flies, not even the ubiquitous mosquito. 
Not so much as a rat ran across the silent 
streets, which we traversed for some time, 
experiencing with terrible acuteness the 
jar of our own footfall. 

My companion suggested that we should 
enter one of the houses; we therefore 
stepped behind the screen, and found our¬ 
selves in an ordinary Chijiese parlor ©r re¬ 
ceiving room, furnished with the usual 
•black ebony chair and teapoys, with the 
-quaint gaudy pictures lacking perspective, 
which one might fancy are hung in sheer 
perversity perpendicularly instead of hori¬ 
zontally, commencing at the ceiling and 
•extending to the floor in a narrow strip, the 
.figures appearing on various stages as upon 
.a ladder. 

At one end of the room was the altar, 
which adorns the principal apartment of 
■every Chinese house, sustaining some fero¬ 
cious-looking joss, which represents either 
saint or demigod. On either side were 
brass urns containing smouldering incense, 
.and in the front cups of tea and samshoo. 
I do not know if the tea was hot. I did not 
taste it, for if it is ill to step in dead men^s 
■shoe-s, it must be worse to drink dead men’s 
tea I In the centre of the room was a bulky 
.article which looked like an ottoman or 
•divan covered with a quilted silk counter¬ 
pane or mastoyd, such as is used on Chinese 
beds, and it might have passed for one of 
those most uncomfortable articles of furni- 
■lure. But it was hollow, and within it lay 
the inhabitant of the dwelling, sleeping his 
.last long sleep; nevermore to rise; never- 
anore to sip his tea or samshoo, though it 
waited there prepared for him; nevermore 
to sit on his ebony chairs; never to light 
any more jo.ss-stick to his ancestors, but 


have them lit for him by his posterity. 
There were other chambers in the bouse 
similarly furnished, except that the mas¬ 
toyd was thrown back, and displayed an 
empty coffin, which lay ready lined with, 
sandal-wood, its owner not being yet dead. 
The veranda was furnished with the usual 
green porcelain seats and vases in which 
seemed to stagnate the bloodless flowers. 

We stole softly out into the street, chilled 
and painfully, yet not mournfully im¬ 
pressed. We Went into the next door; that 
house was “To Let Unfurnished.’^ A 
third was rich in gilding and vermilion, 
and mirrors reflected and glittered through 
the rooms. The ebony and ivory furniture 
was most beautifully carved. The tea and 
samshoo cup were of exquisite egg-shell 
china; oloets de vertu lay about on the altar 
emblazoned with jowels. ’ The bed was 
covered with a magnificent crimson velvet 
quilt, richly embroidered in gold and seed 
pearls, with a deep bullion fringe worth its 
weight in gold. Under the quilt lay a high 
mandarin, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune by the simple process of chopping off 
the heads of all such as he discovered to be 
possessed of money. His method was sim¬ 
plicity i n itself. He would first seek a small 
quarrel, cast the owner of the wealth into 
prison, take possession of the property in 
the name of the crown pendente lite. After 
wasting in prison for a year or so the pris- 
ouex would be adjudged to lose half his 
property. He would probably resist, for a 
Chinese hates to have his money taken 
from him above all thing.s. You may beat 
him, starve him, punish him in any way, 
but if you stop his wages he goes into de¬ 
spair, and howls to makes himself heard a 
mile off. Thus, refusing to pay, the unfor¬ 
tunate moneyed man is sent back to prison, 
and erelong is found guilty enough to merit 
death; his property forfeited to the imperial 
descendant of the sun, first, however, pass¬ 
ing through the sticky fingers of the man¬ 
darin. The one who lay stretched before 
us under the crimson and gold mastoyd was 
said to have been quite an adept in this 
nefarious system of plundering his victims 
by cornpassing their death — literally 
“bleeding them.” Who knows but per¬ 
haps we have got this painful expression 
from the Chinese ? 

I was informed that he had immense 
wealth with him in his coffin, and was 
adorned with all his jewels and costly man- 
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dufn dress. The coffin or state-bed on 
which he lay had costone thousand pounds. 
The onter one was of ebony, beautifully 
inlaid with gold^ silver, Ivory and motber- 
ef-pearl. The inner one was of«the famous 
Iranwood, from Borneo or Burmah, consid¬ 
ered more invulnerable than metal, as it 
neither rusts nor decays, and defies the 
white ant. Within that there was a sandal¬ 
wood shell lined with velvet, the body be¬ 
ing highly spiced to preserve it. The fur- 
nltnre of the house might well exceed a 
thousand pounds. The. altar-cloth and 
haagingB were of rich embroidered silk with 
a profusion of gold fringe, and the lattice 
filigree which the Chinese are so fond of 
introducing everywhere, was gilt and ver¬ 
milion. The floor was inlaid marble. Such 
was the gorgeous house the Mandarin 
Shang Yung had raised for himself on the 
bones of his victims to live in when he was 
dead^ if I may be excused the bull. 

There is a very common reflection made 
in America as regards misers amassing 
wealth. ** Ah, well, he cannot take it with 
him.” Kot so in China, for he does take 
it with him, at least part of the way, and is 
more particular about his entourage when 
dead than when living; whether they have 
loms notion of remunerating old Charon to 
supply a better craft, or to bribe the officials 
of purgatory; for the Chinese believe fully 
in that expiatory region, and, no doubt, 
shrewdly guess that the authorities there 
might be susceptible to filthy lucre, as they 
have found them to be in China proper. 
Also, according to the thrifty view they 
take of most things, they might consider 
that it was safer to buy themselves out of 
purgatory than to leave the money with 
priests or relatives for that purpose, as 
some Christians have thought meet to do. 
For instance, Ferdinand and Isabella, hav- 
bg, it might be assumed, a deep-rooted 
conviction of their own wickedness, left a 
large fortune to endow a chapel, where 
mass was to be said every day a perpetuiie 
for the benefit of their souls in purgatory. 
But the Chinese are curiously prosaic and 
matter-of-fact in all their dealings, and in 
none more so than their arrangements as to 
«their future state. 

Beenrring to the death city, my readers 
must not suppose that it was a large ceme¬ 
tery llko that of New Orleans, built above 
gionud, where the dead are placed in mon- 
nmsnts erected for the purpose, and for the 


reason that the Mississippi is constantly 
overflowing and would wash any under¬ 
ground grave away. This cemetery also 
presents a curious ensemble of miniature 
villas and tiny churches, for many families 
have mass said in their mausoleums ouce a 
year upon All Souls^ festival, the corpses 
ranged around on shelves forming the con¬ 
gregation. Some of the monuments are 
several stories high; all detached, with 
beautiful gardens around them. This is 
really a cemetery, a graveyard above 
ground; whereas the Chinese death city is 
nothing of the kind. The dead are not in¬ 
terred, and never intended to be. They 
are merely lodgers pro tern,, iu a sort of 
luxurious morgue^ until their own final rest¬ 
ing-place shall have been decided upon by 
the professional diviner, or that it shall be 
convenient to remove them to their own 
homes and ancestral funeral pyres. The 
grand Chinese idea is that the whole fami¬ 
ly should be gathered together iu death fof 
generations and generations; and they 
carry it out practically further thau any 
other people. Though, strauge to say, the 
Americans—the newest nation—have act¬ 
ually adopted this old-world idea, and 
though of course they have no remote an¬ 
cestors to lie beside, yet they object to be 
buried iu the place where they die. Being 
a strangely gregarious people when alive, 
they seem indisposed to rest when dead, and 
the tiuvelliug about of corpses is a unique 
feature in the manners and customs of the 
United States. 

The death city near Canton was said to 
contain several thousand iuhabitants. The 
houses were rented by the year or mouth. 
There were some very old iuhabitants, 
judging from the dilapidated appearance 
of the furniture and drapery. In one house 
there was a large family, one cofliu in each 
room, and the father and mother in the 
grand chamber. 

They were all waiting to go to Pekin, 
their native city, waiting until the then 
head of the family, holding a goverument 
appointment, should be recalled. Wander¬ 
ing about iu this oddly dreary place, which 
was neither mirth nor woe, the painful still¬ 
ness and the heavy atmosphere being the 
only elements which inspired awe, my 
nerves, nevertheless, received a suddeu 
shock, when, just as I was examining the 
decorations of an apparently new visitor, 
speaking in whispers and raising the mas- 
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toycl, a shrill shriek made me start, drop 
the mastoyd, and clutch my companion by 
the arm, and for a minute I could scarcely 
control my fright. He laughed, for it was 
only the crowing of a cock; but I declare 
St. Peter was never more startled. Thus, 
when the nerves, like an instrument, are 
tuned to a certain pitch, a sudden contrast 
creates a jar and breaks the string. I had 
become so in unison with silence that even 
a rooster had the power to terrify me. But 
this was proof that the corpse was a fresh 
one, as the white cock, without a colored 
feather, which accompanies the coffin is 
usually left there when the body merely 
goes into lodgings. If really interred, I 
believe he is killed and eaten. In another 
portion of the city we saw several of them, 
though I think they were past crowing. 
Some of the interior walls of the houses 
were decorated with portraits supposed to 
represent the defunct; on the toilet tables 
were the brass basins used for ablutions; 
and in one, where there was a portrait of a 
lady, who must have been a Chinese beau¬ 
ty, there was a large pot of red paint and 
another of white, which the Chinese use 
unsparingly; by the side of that lay her 
jade comb, and silver pins, and the gum 
which is used to stiffen the hair. Some¬ 
thing in this amalgamation of life in death 
recalled to me a similar day spent in the 
dead cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
where the ladies’ toilet stood just as she had 
left it centuries ago; the bread seemed still 
baking in the ovens; and although the 
bodies had been removed as soon as found 
to the museum, yet the evidence of their 
presence seemed so fresh that they might 
have left but yesterday. 

We quitted the city, nothing loth. We 
seemed to breathe more freely when fairly 
outside the pent air of the death city. The 
skeleton was hovering about the entrance 
gate, with a view to coppers, for if he could 
riot eat he certainly required to smoke 
opium, which was in truth the secret of his 
extreme leanness; and surely he might be 
excused if, whilst his living bones were 
doomed to remain in this dreary sepulchre, 
he should endeavor to transport his spirit 
into blissful dreamland by means of the 
opium pipe. xVgain we startled the lonely 
heron steadfastly regarding the dark green 
moat, no doubt in solemn coiiLemplalion of 
some knotty problem of heron life. We 
backed ourselves between the poles into our 


boxes, like horses into the shafts of a cart, 
were hoisted on to the shoulders of our 
coolies, and departed. 

We did not return the same way we had 
Oome, through the flower-beds and gardens, 
but, making a detour, we resolved to take 
all the horrors on the same day, and visit 
the grave-ground of the rebels. This is a 
piece of dreary waste laud, without boun¬ 
dary or any sign to suggest the land of hor¬ 
ror which it really is. For the very earth 
has been saturated with human gore, the 
very soil is composed of human flesh, and 
the rucks and heaps that look so arid and 
unsightly are mounds of human bones. It 
was here that the bleeding bodies of the 
rebels, butchered upon the execution- 
ground before alluded to, were carried to be 
buried. Finally, the ground became so full 
that there was no earth left to cover them; 
yet they were still cast down in heaps for 
the vultures to serve as undertakers to, at 
least as regarded the flesh. Rebellion be¬ 
ing the greatest crime a Chinese can com¬ 
mit, it is punished in the severest manner, 
not only in this world, as they think, but in 
the next, by not allowing him a proper 
burial. Cutting off the head on earth is a 
trivial mishap in comparison with depriving 
him of it in purgatory. In a representation, 
of that mythical Botany Bay, I observed a 
number of headless figures. They had been 
decapitated, and a boundless gulf placed 
between their capital and their trunk. 
They had been waiting in Limbo for centu¬ 
ries to recover this essential part of a man. 
Thus these poor rebels, having revolted 
against the supreme head and regal descen¬ 
dant of the sun, were to be punished for 
time and eternity; for there can be no resur¬ 
rection of the body without its head. Di¬ 
rectly the executioner had severed it from, 
the body, the latter w’as thrust into a wood¬ 
en box, slung over the coolies’ shoulders, 
and carried to this field, a real Aceldama, 
the blood dripping the whole w'ay, marking 
the path to the field of blood. One hundred 
thousand are said to have manured that hor¬ 
rible piece of ground, so dry and arid, and 
for months and months it was impossible 
for the living to pass that way. And yet, 
in spite of this atrocious punishment, the 
Chinese are the most turbulent nation un¬ 
der the sun, at home or abroad. 

We returned liomc sad and weary with 
this long day, spent under the shadow of 
death on the dark side of humanity. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPIIINA: 

— OR,— 

THE FORTUE’ES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER V. 

Arsgs that cry of terror, and the one 
look into that evil face, Dely knew noth¬ 
ing more. She was so exhausted with ex¬ 
citement and suffering'that this sudden 
tnnsition from hope to despair—from the 
hope of having found a friend and rescuer, 
to the certainty that she was in the clutch¬ 
es of that dreadful man, who seemed to 
her nothing less than a demon—was too 
mndi for her to bear; unconsciousness 
meioifully came to her relief. 

When she came to herself it was to see, 
not that evil face, but the friendly jolly 
face of her friend the Snake Swallower, 
bending over her! 

She looked around her, shuddering 
through all her frame. 

Ko, mein shild, do not be afear I He 
shall not touch you. He is in de ditch, 
and he haf all he can do to come to him¬ 
self, at all, and den he shall haf vun big 
boomp on his head!” said the Dutchman, 
in a tone of mild exultation. I haf been 
sorry to gif it to him, for 1 am vat you call 
vun peaceable man,but he haf oplige me to.” 


** You wont let him have me ? O, you 
wont let him have me, will you?” said 
Dely, imploringly. 

Ho, mein shild, not if you like it not, 
for I tink you are vun goot little vun, and 
him I like his looks not mooch. Yat is he 
to you, and vy vill he carry you away with 
him, my tear?—and how do you come so 
far from home ?” 

Dely poured forth all her sad little story, 
hurriedly and brokenly, but it seemed to 
touch the good Dutchman's heart; and 
when at the end she said, with piteous 
entreaty: 

“ Don’t carry me back there I I shall die 
if you do! If you will only take me home 
with you I will not be a trouble to you I I 
will work, O, so hard! I can do a great 
many things! And I would try so hard to 
keep you from being sorry for it I” he 
said, with something that sounded very 
much like tears in his great gruff voice: 

“Tear shild, you shall come with me I 
Do you tink I vill gif you back to liim? 
Vas it for dat I knock him down, and get 
myself put perhaps in do chail? Surely 
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the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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they are vun lot of thieves and rascals in 
dis place to let a leetle sbild be so perse¬ 
cute and abuse! I haf left some things at 
de tavern in de village, and I vas on de vay 
to go after them; but first I shall put you 
on my horse, before me, and carry you to 
ze tavern in Ornesville, where there are 
goot ladies who shall be kind to you.” 

“And you will hide me, so that man 
cannot get me? or Mrs. Robinson, or any¬ 
body?” said Dely, anxiously. 

“You may trust me, my tear! I will 
hide you from them all! They shall be 
treat no better than him,” nodding in the 
direction of Dely’s fallen enemy, “if they 
try to get you!” 

He sat Dely on horseback, mounted be¬ 
hind her, and turned the horse’s head in 
the direction of Ornesville, whence he had 
come. 

The village of Ornesville was eight miles 
from Still River, and to Dely the ride 
seemed endless. It seemed to her that by 
this time the whole of Still River must be 
aroused and pursuing her. And the man 
—who had come upon her so suddenly and 
so silently that her belief in his supernat¬ 
ural character was strengthened—he had 
received, according to her friend’s ac¬ 
count, no more serious injury than a “big 
boomp on his head.” Surely he would not 
be hindered by that from pursuing her 
when he recovered his consciousness! 

But her fears were not realized. They 
reached the tavern at Ornesville in perfect 
■safety. 

Ornesville was not a much larger village 
than Still River, but summer boarders 
sometimes came there, and its hotel was a 
much more inetentious one than Still River 
could boast; and to Dely’s eyes it was very 
grand indeed. A cheerful light streamed 
from the windows, and a sound of mirth 
and good cheer became audible as they 
drew near. 

Dely’s companion led her into the par¬ 
lor, which was full of people—a greater 
number, probably, than the hotel had ever 
before sheltered in the whole course of its 
existence. 

Dely's friend had told her that the mem¬ 
bers of the circus company were there—all 
save a few who had stayed at Still River, 
and were to come over in the morning— 
and Dely was very much surprised to find 
the room filled with very ordinary-looking 
people. She did not realize that circus 


performers were not always dressed in 
lights, and gauze, and spangles; she had 
expected to see as gay an assemblage as 
she saw within the ring at the tent at Still 
River. Though she was still oppressed 
with a fear that her pursuers might yet 
reach Ornesville and seize her from the 
hands of her friend the kind-hearted 
Dutchman, and was also very shy in the 
presence of so many strangers, she still 
looked eagerly around for the beautiful 
dancer. Mademoiselle Coryphee, who had 
so enchanted her. She would surely be 
able to recognize her by her wealth of 
blonde ringlets, she thought. But there 
were no blonde ringlets there. After look¬ 
ing around the room, however, Dely be¬ 
came reassured. It loos the circus com¬ 
pany. For seated on the horsehair sofa— 
the only article of furniture in the room, 
which was large enough to afford her a 
seat—with a very red face, and fanning 
herself vigorously with a fan which corre¬ 
sponded to herself in proportions, sat the 
Fat Lady!—the veritable Fat Lady. There 
was no mistaking her, though she was 
dressed, not in the beautiful orange-col¬ 
ored silk which she had worn at the circus, 
but in a very rusty black alpaca skirt and a 
cambric waist which had had no very re¬ 
cent acquaintance with the laundry. It 
was almost as much of a shock to Dely as 
it would have been to see a queen without 
a crown on her head. 

A chorus of exclamations and inquiries 
greeted the Snake Swallower when he en¬ 
tered the room leading Dely. He made no 
answer, but took off Dely’s sunbonnet, and 
drew her forward into the light. 

“ O, the bea-u-tif ul little creature!” 
cried a young woman who had been re¬ 
clining gracefully in a rocking-chair. 
“ Where did you find her, Mr. Lamm?” 
She sprang up, clasped her hands together 
as if enraptured, and rolled her eyes up¬ 
ward in a manner that rather alarmed 
Dely, because it reminded her of old Mrs. 
Giddings who was subject to fits. “Her 
tresses are like spun gold, and her eyes— 
O, vvhat ge-lorious midnight orbs!” 

“ O Sarah J unkins, don’t be such a fool I’' 
said, very tartly,’ a young woman who 
seemed to be carrying on a lively flirtation 
w’ith a very red-haired young man. “I 
wonder if there is anything in the world 
that you can’t gush over! Yesterday you 
said that one of Mr. Lamm’s horrid snakes 
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WM 'a bea-n-tifal creature,’ and to-day 
that the big elephant wao ^ a dear little 
thing P” 

*'She Is a sweet impulsive creature,” 
said the Eat Lady, with a reproachful 
glance at the tart young woman. ^‘Somc 
people have so much more soul than others I 
1 can sympathize with her, for I, myself— 
ihongh you might not think it —I am all 
soul!” 

The tart young lady tittered audibly, and 
so did her admirer, but a young man who 
sat on the arm of the Fat Lady’s sofa put 
his hand on his heart, and, bowing very 
low, said: 

“1 am sure it is very easy to see that, 
my dear Miss Brown 1” 

By this time almost everybody in the 
room had asked who Dely was, or where 
she had been found, and the good Dutch¬ 
man told her story with so much pathos 
that everybody except, perhaps, the tart 
young lady, who made it a point never to 
agree with Miss Sarah Junkins, and her 
admirer, who felt bound to share her opin¬ 
ions—felt a great deal of pity for and inter¬ 
est in Dely. 

Heartless monsters 1 Adorable little 
angel! how can there be wretches so vile 
as to ill treat thee?” said Miss Junkins, 
with little save the whites of her eyes 

visible. 

She’s a horrid little ragamuffin! 1 
should know she came out of the poor- 
house. She looks like an ugly little thing, 
too. 1 dare say they only served her right. 
As for her beauty, she’s as thin as a rail; 
and 1 never did admire towheads I Sarah 
Junkins would look less like a fright when 
she performs if she wouldn’t wear that 
tow-colored wig! She’d look better, even, 
in her own hair, though she hasn’t a dozen 
spears of it.” This was the tart young 
lady. 

“O Envy, what a demon thou art!” 
cried Miss Junkins, with a tragical gesture. 
** Come to me arms, beaucheous child I I 
will protect thee from the sneers of envy, 
and, togetlier, we will defy the storms of 
adversity I O Mr. Lamm, I feel such a 
yearning towards her! You will' not tear 
ns asunder?” 

Bless me I is she setting her cap at Mr. 
Lamm, now?” said the tart young woman. 
In an audible whisper. 

‘‘Mr. Pennant,” said the Fat Lady, ” the 
child is beautiful; that we can all see. 


though, unfortunately, some are not as 
keenly appreciative as others. For myself 
—though you might not think it—I adore 
beauty I” 

I am sure,” began the gentleman on 
the sofa-arm, with his hand placed against 
his heart, but the Fat Lady went grandly 
on without noticing the interruption. 

‘‘And, Mr. Pennant, you have long 
sought for an Infant Phenomenon as the 
one thing necessary to make our troupe 
complete and unrivalled—a child that 
should combine beauty and grace with 
talent. Who can tell but what Fate, in the 
person of our noble and distinguished 
friend Mr. Lamm, may now have sent her 
to you I” 

(Feeble attempt at applause from the 
young man on the sofa-arm, instantly 
checked by the open scorn of the tart 
young lady, and the unsympathetic looks 
of the others.) 

A middle-aged, very thin lady in the cor¬ 
ner, who had hitherto been too closely ab¬ 
sorbed in a book to pay much attention to 
the conversation, remarked with great 
stateliness: 

“Miss Brown, we all recognize your 
goodness of heart, but allow me to remark 
that your sanguine disposition often mis¬ 
leads you. We all know that talent is by 
no means so common a thing as your words 
imply. As you do not pretend to be gifted 
yourself, of course you cannot judge of 
others. I see no reason to suppose that 
this child possesses that rare and Heaven¬ 
sent gift!” 

“O pshaw! What a lot of fine words!” 
said the lart young woman. “ Sis, do you 
know how to do anything?” 

“O yes’m,” said Dely, eagerly. “ I can 
wash dishes, and sweep, and dust, and 
scrub floors, and—” 

“ Gracious goodness, child, I don’t mean 
that kind of thing! Can you sing?” she 
interrupted. 

“Yes’m, a little, and O, I can dance!” 
said Dely, suddenly remembering that her 
accomplishment would be likely to be bet¬ 
ter appreciated here than it was by Mrs. 
Kobinson. 

“Dance? can you? who taught you?” 
said two or three voices at once. 

“I—1 don’t know who taught me,” said 
Dely, confusedly. “Either I must have 
known how when I was born, or somebody 
taught me when I was very little.” 
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“ Knew how when she was born!—why, 
she’s a perfect little idiot!’’ said the tart 
young lady. 

“ Hush, my dear Miss McFadden, if you 
please,” said the thin lady. “ When I said 
that talent was rare I by no means meant 
to imply that it never was found to exist 
under unpromising circumstances. To me 
the child’s expression sounds not unlike 
the outburst of conscious genius!” 

“ La sakes! I do hate to hear folks talk 
as if they had swallowed a dictionary!” 
said the tart young lady (whom perhaps we 
had better call Miss McFadden, since we 
know her name), with great contempt. 
“ Will you dance for us, sis?” 

She said it rather sarcastically, as if she 
did not expect her request to be complied 
with. 

But Dely was delighted at the thought of 
displaying once again her accomplishment 
so long forgotten and so strangely restored. 
She forgot all her shyness, and began at 
once, with the same grace and abandon 
that she bad shown on the village green. 
It was the same dance that she had danced 
then, and it involved a very difficult step, 
and a twirl ” that would have done credit 
to a professional ballet-dancer. 

Surprise and admiration kept everybody 
in the room—even the voluble and enthu¬ 
siastic Miss Juukins—perfectly silent until 
Dely had finished. Then a chorus of ex¬ 
clamations burst forth; even Mr. Pennant, 
the proprietor of the circus, who had a 
very cold and critical expression whe^ she 
began, looked very much surprised. 

“Ah! I was right!—it is genius. I am 
always the first to recognize it!” said the 
thin lady, with quiet triumph. 

“She’s a regular stunner!” said Miss 
McFadden, forced into admiration against 
her will. “ But what an awful little liar! 
Of course she knows how she learned to 
do it!” 

Miss Juiikins was speechless with ecs¬ 
tasy. She had rolled up her eyes so that 
there seemed to be danger of their never 
coming down again, and sunk back in her 
rocking-chair as if in a swoon. 

The Fat Lady arose, assisted by the ad¬ 
miring young man who sat on the arm of 
her sofa, and said, with a majestic wave of 
her fan; 

“ Mr. Pennant, behold your Infant Phe¬ 
nomenon !” 


CHAPTER YI. 

The next day Dely was unable to leave 
her bed. She was not ill, but only ex¬ 
hausted from excitement and nervous ter¬ 
ror. She was delivered into Miss Junkins’e 
care, and shared her room, that young lady* 
declaring that she should be heart-broken* 
if separated from the “ beaucheous child.”* 
She was very kind to her, and Dely liked 
her very much, but she could not help 
feeling very much disappointed to know 
that she and Mademoiselle Coryphee were' 
one and the same. For Mademoiselle 
Coryphee was so beautiful, and Miss Jun- 
kins, though she was so kind, was not at 
all pretty. She had a very large coarse 
mouth, and a great many freckles, almost 
no forehead at all, and coarse black hair 
that did not look at all nicely kept. Dely 
wondered so much how she made herself 
look so differently!—until she saw her 
make her toilet for the afternoon perform-, 
ance, and then she decided that she should 
never think Mademoiselle Coryphee was ' 
beautiful again, for she should always re¬ 
member that she was paint, and powder,, 
and false hair, with only Miss Junkins 
beneath them! 

Dely would have been very contented 
and happy that day if it had not been for a 
lurking terror of again falling into the 
hands of that dreadful man. She knew 
that she was with kind friends who would 
do all that they could to protect her, but 
she had a fancy that he had more than 
natural power, and might mysteriously 
“spirit” her away at any moment. And 
if he could not get her, might he not take 
his revenge upon Johnny? But she comr 
forted herself by remembering that Johnny 
had a friend who would protect him in 
Squire Johnson. 

They were to leave Ornesville the day 
after the performance for a town twenty 
miles distant. There they were to stay a 
week, and the proprietor was to see how 
readily Dely could learn various feats, to 
see whether she would really do for an 
“ Infant Phenomenon.” O, how fervently 
Dely hoped she would succeed in pleasing 
him! She saw that her other accomplish¬ 
ments, sweeping, scrubbing, etc., would 
be of no service to her new friends, and 
she did want so much to bo of use! She 
did not w’ant good Mr. Lamm to take care 
of her for nothing. And then to dance 
and perform in a circus seemed to her th# 
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'Dost beautlfal and delightfal thing in the 
irorld to do. She scarcely dared to hope 
thit snch good fortune would come to 

her. 

The day passed, and nobody came from 
Still Biver in pursuit of her. 

Hr. Lamm said that night: 

**Ihaf expect to haf trouble with mein 
friend that I haf left in de ditch. He shall 
haf come to himself by dis time, surely. 
It is posseeble he haf not know who I 
am.*’ 

**Perhaps he has seen you swallow the 
snakes, and is afraid you will serve him 
the same way,” said Miss McFadden. And 
her admirer, the red-haired young man, 
lauded loudly at her wit. 

**Bahl He should make me seek!” 
Hid the Dutchman, with a grimace. “ I 
srallow him nevalr!” 

Dely felt more secure, however, when 
they were fairly on the way to Sheldon, 
their next stopping-place — twenty-eight 
miles was such a long ways oft! 

A part of the circus troupe went in the 
itage, and the others in carriages. Dely 
vaigiyen a place on the back seat of a 
huge covered travelling-carriage, between 
the Pat Lady and Miss Junkins, and she 
went away from Omesville very much 
eqneezed, but veiy happy. 

Sheldon was a large town. It seemed 
to Dely like cities of which she had read; 
she had a vague recollection, too, of hav¬ 
ing seen a place like it, and she tried very 
hard to remember how it looked, and 
where it was, as she often tried to remem¬ 
ber what her life was before she was a Ut¬ 
ile pauper in Still Biver poorhouse. 

She confided her recollections timidly to 
JfisB Junkins, thinking, perhaps, she 
■light help her to remember. 

** Me sweet child I I discovered at the 
Srst glance that you were of noble lin- 
ei^P’ cried Miss Jimklns, embracing her. 
"0, how sweetly romantic if she should 
prove to be a princess in disguise I” 

MIm McFadden sniffed contemptuously 
tram the front seat. . 

“Wouldn’t it he just as sweetly roman- 
tfe to you for her to be Mr. Lamm’s adopt¬ 
ed daughter?” she said, with even more 
than her nenal tartness. 

Dely noticed that Miss Junkins colored 
high at this throat, but she could not at all 
understand why she should. 

The hotel at Sheldon was a very grand 


affair, indeed, but there were so many peo¬ 
ple, and they all stared so curiously at 
every member of the circus troupe, that 
Dely was very much afraid of being recog¬ 
nized by some one as the little pauper from 
Still Kiver. 

But as nobody did recognize her, and she 
saw no familiar face, her fears were soon 
allayed. 

There was to be no performance until 
the afternoon of the next day, and in the 
morning, before she attended to her own 
circus toilet. Miss Junkins dressed Dely in 
as much of her own old finery as could be 
made to fit her, preparatory to her trial 
exhibition before Mr. Pennant and Signor 
Bonaldi, a professor of dancing and gym¬ 
nastics connected with the troupe. 

Dely was very nervous, and afraid she 
should fail, though she was sure that she 
could learn all sorts of dances if that was 
all they required of her; but “ Infant Phe¬ 
nomenon” sounded very grand—though 
she had not the least idea what the big 
word meant—and Miss Junkins had told 
her that she would be expected to learn to 
leap through hoops, as she had seen her do 
at the circus, and to ride standing on the 
ponies* backs. That sounded rather dread¬ 
ful, but Dely was not at all timid, and she 
was willing to attempt anything that they 
asked of her, if she could only become a 
member of the troupe. Mr. Pennant di¬ 
rected that she should go to the tent when 
they all went for rehearsal, and Dely was 
very glad that she was to have Mr. Lamm 
and Miss Junkins with her, for she was 
a little afraid of Mr. Pennant and Signor 
Bonaldi, and she felt so strange, so unlike 
herself with Miss Junkins’s white gauze 
tunic on, and a wand in her hand, and a 
wreath of artificial roses on her head! She 
was sure she could dance much better in 
her old calico dress; but Miss Junkins 
went into ecstasies over her appearance, 
and the Fat Lady said she looked 
“ sweetly.” 

After all, it was not very much that she 
had to do. Mr. Pennant told her to dance 
the same dance that she had done at 
Omesville, because Signor Bonaldi had not 
been present then, and Signor Bonaldi 
cried “Bravo!” very heartily. Then they 
made her dance with Miss Junkins, who, 
of course, was transformed into Mademoi¬ 
selle Coryphee, and she learned very read¬ 
ily. They made her ride around the ring 
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once or twice, sitting on a Shetland pony’s 
back, and she was not at all afraid. 

When Miss McFadden’s red-haired ad¬ 
mirer—who, Dely discovered, was ‘‘Mon¬ 
sieur Dumaresq, the Unrivalled Athlete, 
whose Astounding Feats have been the 
Wonder of Both Hemispheres ”—stood on 
the shoulders of another “Athlete,” and 
then lifted her to his own shoulders, she 
did not quite like it, but she gave no sign 
of fear. And she went back to the hotel 


almost wild with happiness, for Mr. Pen¬ 
nant had decided that she was to dance at 
the very next performance, and she was to 
be regularly announced in the bills as 
“Mademoiselle Sylphina’’—Signor Bonal- 
di had suggested that as a suitable name, 
because she was so slender and graceful— 
“the Infant Phenomenon of Pennant’s 
Great American and European Circus 
Company.” 

[to be continued.] 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GOLDFINCH. 

BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


It was summer-time in England, and the 
fields and forests were clothed in their 
brightest green. Thousands of pretty wild- 
flowers decked the meadows and hedges, 
or blossomed in the shade of the woods, 
and the air was full of the sweet gay songs 
of the happy birds rejoicing in the warmth 
and sunshine, or sporting among the leafy 
bowers. And of all the merry company of 
wild musicians, not one was merrier or more 
active than a certain little goldfinch that 
was flying about in the soft summer air, 
feasting on seeds and on berries, and war¬ 
bling his own song with the rest. He was a 
very pretty creature, with his bright red 
chin and forehead, white cheeks and vel¬ 
vety cap, rich brown shawl, and yellow, and 
white, and black wings. He flashed in and 
out among the trees and shrubs, as free as 
the air he breathed, and never dreaming 
that any other fate was in store for him. 
His little soul was full of the joy of the 
present, and he looked around with his 
bright black eyes and thought—“ What a 
nice world this is to be sure, and how hap¬ 
py I am I I see the nicest place to build a 
nest, where it would never be noticed un¬ 
der the green leaves, and if I can only per¬ 
suade that pretty little lady-bird over yon¬ 
der to join me, we can set up housekeeping 
right away, and enjoy ourselves as well as 
Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale in their bower, 
or that saucy Mr. Black-cap and his wife. 
They’ve been singing love-songs all the 
morning, and I’m not going to be left be¬ 
hind.” And with that the little fellow be¬ 
gan to warble more sweetly than ever, tell¬ 
ing the story of his hopes and fears in 
tender tones to the object of his affections. 


But alas, for the vision of a snug little* 
nest under the drooping boughs, wherein 
sometime the parent birds might watch, 
with anxious care and pride the rapid 
growth of their tiny nestlings, until, with 
tender untried wings, they should attempt 
their first flight from the downy shelter 
builded with so much skill for their recep¬ 
tion I That very night a boy came to the 
wood carrying in his hands a dish contain¬ 
ing something which he strewed upon the 
ground and twigs as he went, and over 
which he scattered crumbs and seeds such 
as the birds liked. There was some flutter¬ 
ing among the branches, and many bright 
but sleepy eyes watched the boy’s move¬ 
ments while their owners wondered what 
it all meant. Among these inquisitive birds 
was our little goldfinch. 

“Those seeds,” he thought, “look very 
nice, and I would like to make a good meal 
of them. But I’m not going down now, 
while that great creature is there—O no I 
I’m not so foolish as that! Something 
might happen to me. It’s best to be cau¬ 
tious;” and he set his head knowingly on 
one side, and looked as if he were admiring 
his own wisdom. “ But early in the morn¬ 
ing I’ll be awake and have a good breakfast 
out of them,” and with this wise thought 
he tucked his head snugly under his wing, 
and in a moment or two was fast asleep on 
the bough, with the leaves rustling around 
him for a lullaby, and the blue sky over¬ 
head, lighted by countless stars, and a. 
round silver moou whose clear radiance 
made the night seem almost like day, so 
bright was it. Poor little goldfinch! that 
was his last night in the forest, and those 
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nen hla lait boon of freedom. Bat be 
ilept iweetly od, to wake at the first light 
of dawn. Giying himself a slight shake, 
tod collecting his senses, he suddenly re¬ 
membered his resolve of the night before, 
and flew down to the ground to enjoy the 
fbest spread out to win his attention. But 
alas I Uie treacherous substance on which 
the boy had scattered the seeds held him 
fast in its sticky clutches, and he found 
himself entrapped, with many others of his 
tribe. In vain they struggled to escape; 
the most of them were held fast, and 
among the number caught and caged was 
onr own wise little goldfinch, who had 
thought himself a match for man’s artful 
inventions, and thus fell an early victim to 
a simple plan. 

The same boy who had strewn the bird¬ 
lime about, came and put all the birds he 
had caught into one great cage, and carried 
them to his home, talking to them all the 
while very kindly. But the very sound of 
hb voice, no matter what he said, was ter¬ 
rifying to the birds, and they fluttered, and 
struggled, and beat against the bars in their 
vain attempts to get out, ruffling their pretty 
feathers and sometimes breaking them oft. 

Our little goldfinch, as you may suppose, 
was very much frightened and distressed 
at the loss of his liberty, and the sight of 
so many strange things; but after the first 
terrible shock had worn off, he did not re¬ 
fuse to eat the seeds that were provided for 
him, or to drink the water which he found 
near him. He was unhappy and shy, but 
being naturally very cheerful, and disposed 
to make the best of things, he behaved 
far better than some of his companions iu 
aepUvity. He did not, however, remain 
long where he was first taken. He and 
hia comrades were quickly sold to a dealer 
in birds by the boy who had captured them, 
and each bird was put in a little willow 
cage, in which were two perches, a little 
crib for seeds, and an earthen mug for 
water. They were then placed side by side, 
so many cages iu a row, and so many deep, 
and thus fastened together for transporta¬ 
tion across the sea to America. iSo, you see, 
our goldfinch bade fair to become a trav¬ 
elled bird. 

Tla e winds were favorable and the weath¬ 
er good during the voyage, and our gold- 
flneh, together with his friends, got along 
^ry well for a little w ild bird. Every day 
ho, with the others, was given fresh water 


and had his seed-box filled. He and the 
two birds on each side by liim sympathized 
with each other, and declared that they 
wondered what could possibly happen next; 
but as for singing, they were sure they 
could not think of such a thing; and a ter¬ 
ribly homesick feeling would come over 
them all, as they remembered the woods 
and the fields where so little time ago they 
had been flying about as hapi)y as the day 
was long. At such limes they felt very 
wild and miserable, and would tiro them¬ 
selves all out trying to get through the bars 
of their little cages. But this could not 
last always, and our goldfinch would at last 
settle down to eating his seeds, as the 
only consolation left him. So he did not 
grow thin, or lose the gloss off from his 
beautiful feathers, and his eyes shone as 
bright as ever when he and his companions 
landed in this country. 

Here he was carried to a bird store where 
there were hundreds of other birds from all 
parts of the world, some of them ex(iuisite- 
ly beautiful, and others more remarkable 
for their powers of song. Wlien they were 
all singing he thought that he had never 
been in sucli a hubbub in his life, and find¬ 
ing that no attention was given him in the 
general clamor, he gained courage to join 
bis own voice with the rest, though not so 
unnoticed as he thought, for his owner saw 
the cheerful attempt, and felt that he could 
recommend him to a purchaser, and thus 
give him a home among kind friends. Ho 
also became well acquainted with his nexi 
neighbors, and altogether was much hap 
pier than might have been expected. 

How in one of the New England towU' 
there was a young lady, or a little girl, ai 
you may choose to call her, who had som* 
beautiful singing canaries which she love<^ 
very dearly. She was something of an iu 
valid, not being strong enough to go oul 
much and amuse herself in gay society ai 
many others could, so that she thought all 
the more of those pleasures which she 
could enjoy at home. If the day were ev«i 
so dark and dreary, or she were feeling evci 
so ill, she could always have her birds to 
amuse her with their pretty cuuning ways 
and delight her by their beauty and songs; 
and, indeed, they wore eateemed the dear¬ 
est of pels by all the household. But she 
was not satisfied with canaries only, and 
after considering what other bird she should 
prefer to own, she finally decided that she 
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wanted a goldfinch to keep her canaries 
company. 

One morning our little hero was taken 
from his place among the other birds, 
greatly to his surprise, and something very 
stiff, and rustling, and brown, was wrapped 
all about his cage, shutting out nearly all 
the light, and almost terrifying him out of 
his senses. Plenty of seeds were given 
him, however, and he was in no real dan¬ 
ger. Then he felt himself jolted along 
among strange sounds, then lifted and set 
down somewhere, and then in motion again 
with a great noise like an immense scream. 
How long he travelled thus in the dark he 
couldn’t guess, but really it was only a few 
hours. Then he was lifted again and jolted 
away for a few minutes, when he again felt 
himself carried along by some one, heard a 
girl’s voice exclaim with pleasure, a snip¬ 
ping of the cords that fastened the outside 
wrapper, and behold I he was in the light 
again, and the same girl’s voice was prais¬ 
ing his beauty, while he was only wishing 
that he could fly away off where nobody 


could ever catch him again in all his life. 
Very soon he saw what he took for a chance 
to escape, and rushed through an opening 
which proved to be only the door to another 
and a larger cage, fitted up with everything 
a goldfinch could want, in the shape of 
perches and eatables. He was then hung 
up in a pleasant window, and soon settled 
down on his perch for the night, but did 
not go to sleep till after his new owners had 
left the room, so frightened was he at his 
strange surroundings. But the next day 
he was less shy, and tasted of the good 
things provided for him. In a few days 
he began to sing, and from that time, he 
improved rapidly, becoming very tame and 
delighting the heart of his mistress, as well 
as all the household, by his cunning tricks 
and cheerful ways—Better than all that— 
he is happy; and his little heart no longer 
pines for the green fields and leafy bowers 
of his English home, for he has forgotten 
them, and not only enjoys life, but makes 
those around him glad, like the little mis¬ 
sionary of God that he is. 


THE MODEL FIGHTER. 


The little peddler-boy Jimmy, who was 
so well known in our village as an honest 
lad, must have been somewhat acquainted 
with the art of keeping the heart-strings 
pure. I will tell you a story or two about 
him, and then you can judge for yourselves; 
forXenobia would not use the “ judgment” 
of the boys and girls without their leave, 
any sooner than she would any other of 
their valuable private property. 

One day, Jimmy went to a neighboring 
village, to sell some wares. Pins, needles, 
tape, cord, buttons, soap, matches, braid— 
indeed, I am not merchant enough to carry 
in my brain the long list of articles which 
he carried in his basket. Jimmy’s brains 
and arms both must have been pretty 
strong, for he carried a regular “ notion 
merchant’s store 1” 

With this varied stock, one day, he 
stepped out of the cars, whistling from a 
spirit of peace with all men, when up came 
a rude boy, and “ just for mischief,” as he 
said, gave the well-laden basket a sudden 
knock. Away went all the goods and chat¬ 
tels, to the four winds, and to the ground I 
Now where is the boy to be found who 


would not have been at least a little vexed 
at such a provocation? Jimmy’s temper 
was pretty quick, and his blood instantly 
boiled at this deliberate piece of wickedness. 

“ Look out, old fellow!” said he, on the 
spur of the moment; and he almost obeyed 
the impulse to strike. But he recollected 
himself, or rather he recollected his duty 
to his God and to his neighbor. Instantly 
his whole manner changed. A smile took 
the place of the angry frown, and he said, 
quietly, “ I don’t believe you meant that.” 

“Yes, I did, too,” said the tantalizing boy. 

“O well, never mind,” said Jim; “Pll 
be your friend, though; I guess we wont 
quarrel just yet.” 

“Hallo! there’s a saint for you!” bawled 
out the rude boy, at the top of his voice. 

Jimmy did not wish particularly to have 
his “ saintliness ” thus proclaimed upon the 
public streets; but he knew it was better 
Christian policy to place a guard at the door 
of his mouth. So, almost biting his lips, 
and lifting his heart in prayer to God, he 
stopped to gather up his scattered stock in 
trade. His spirit was soon tranquil, and he 
went on his way. 
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A geRtleman and his wife had noticed, 
from a window of their house, across the 
street, the whole performance. Said he to 
the lady, ** My dear, call the boy in, and 
hoy from him all the cotton, and pins, etc., 
which yoa will want for the next six 
months.” So Master Jim was relieved of 
his load in a much more agreeable mode 
than before. And, yon see, his forbearance 
had its reward. Does not virtue always 
isny its own reward ? Use your own j udg- 
ment now, and answer. 

Two weeks after, Jimmy had another trial 
with the same hoy. The fellow must have 
been what is called a ” bully.” That is the 
name which suits his character, at any rate, 
and BO we will adopt it for him, although 
zather inelegant. Worcester’s big Diction¬ 
ary describes him finely, in giving a defini¬ 
tion of the word: ** A noisy, blustering, 
overhearing fellow, known more for empty 
threats and insolence, than for courage, and 
diqwsed to provoke quarrels.” 

Going along through the same village, 
though rather in its outskirts. Bully jumped 
over a fence, and, without any warning, 
gave Jimmy a blow upon the side of the 
head, exclaiming: 

“Ha, ha, sir! You are the saint what’s 
afraid to fight 1” 

Jimmy knew him instantly, and, setting 
down his basket, stood back, saying: 

“Ho air—1 am not afraid; but 1 had a 
great deal rather not. Still I can do it. 1 
would much rather be a friend to you.” 

“I’m no friend to saints; so take that I” 
said BaUy, dealing a no very gentle blow. 


and this time given with his doubled fist. 

Now Jimmy was no coward, and not 
lacking in physical strength, either. So he 
just seized Bully by the collar, and, ex¬ 
tending his right foot, tripped up the feet 
of his antagonist, laying him low upon the 
ground. There he held him tightly for a 
minute or two. Bully was completely in 
Jimmy’s power, unable to move a limb. 
He screamed out, ‘‘ Let me go I let me go!” 
But Jimmy sat, a monument of victory, 
utterly unmoved. He saw that his captive 
was not in a condition for self-government, 
80 he had no notion yet to let him go.” 
Full five minutes he sat there, patient and 
self-respectful, his own spirit entirely tran¬ 
quil, and his heart full of love to the van¬ 
quished boy. And there he meant to sit 
until Bully’s spirit was somewhat subdued. 
At last the poor boy begged to be released. 

“ Promise me first,” said Jimmy, ‘‘ that 
you will strike no more boys in the street ?” 

“ I’ll promise,” said Bully. 

‘‘Mind, now—you really mean it, do 
you?” said Jimmy. 

“ Yes, I’ll promise true,” said Bully. 

“ And promise to remember that I’m 
your friend, and don’t want to fight you?” 

“Yes,” said Bully. 

So he was allowed to rise; and he went 
on his way, a somewhat wiser fellow than 
be was before. Religion does not take true 
manly spirit from a boy. It makes him 
much more manly, for it helps him to curb 
his temper, and act with cool deliberation. 
“ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 

We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of Ballou’s Maoazikb 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
ef January, 1873, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Thosqss & Talbot, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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nUTHVEN^S JPUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De¬ 
partment to Edwin R. Briggs, West 
Bethel, Os^ford County, Maine. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 

1. Kalamazoo. 2. Music, Indigo, Law, 
Trap, Olive, Niger. Milton; Cowpeb. 
3. “Ruthven’s Puzzle Page ” in Ballou’s 
Monthly. 4. Carrot. 5. Hemlock. 6. Part¬ 
ridge. 7. Ant-eater. 8. Idyl, Dray, Yarn, 
Lynx. 9. Dover, Oder. 10. Andes, sane. 
11. C-Ora; T-Rap; T-Ape. 12. Lean, lea. 
13. Forget, forge. 

14, A 

AWE 
AN KLE 
AWKWARD 
ELATE 
ERE 
D 


(For the first answer to the following we 
will send a copy of J. F. Smith’s “ Virgin 
Queen.”) 

34.— Prize Acrostic. 

The initials name a historian, and the 
finals a poet. An uncomfortable vessel 
to sail in; A Scotch word; A young lady 
the less you have to do with the better; 
A woman entitled to the first place in this 
or any other age. “ Beau K.” 


35.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

The 1st is in zinc, but not in tin; 

The 2d is in bolt, but not in pin; 

The 3d is in nice, but not in good; 

The 4th is in cloak, but not in hood; 

The 5th is in coal, but not in wood; 

The 6th is in State, but not in Maine; 
The 7th is in road, but not in lane; 

The 8th is is in fourth, but not in third; 
The whole is the name of a bird. 

Ruthven. 


Syncopated Blanks. 

30. The-dogs made a- upon us, 

and it was hard work to get-of them. 

37. He held two-in the-of his 

hands. ^ 

38. There is a vast difference between a 

-and a-. 

39. A-has-my dress. 

Cyril Deane. 


40.—Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; a covering for the head, 
reversed; ways; a gipsey chief; one of the 
United States; a foolish fancy; slight; a 
feminine name; a vowel. “Beau K.” 


Additions. 

41. Add a letter to coaxing, and make 
cleansing. 

42. Another letter to possessing, and 
make paring. 

43. Another letter to falling behind, and 
make ridiculing. 

44. Another letter to warming, and make 
defrauding. 

45. The same letter to reclining, and 

make purifying. Wilson. 


43.— Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 19 letters, and is 
the name of a popular author. 

The 15, 8, 17, 6, 12, is a flower. 

The 19, 3,14, 10, 12, is a tree. 

The 18, 2, 9, 1, is a child. 

The 16, 5, 12, is a fish. 

The 7, 11, 13, 4, is to shine. 

Ed. Wynne. 


Decapitations. 

47. Behead cunning, and leave a float; 
again, and leave astern. 

48. The act of setting out, and leave 
acid; again, and leave skill. 

49. To shun, and leave to fly; again, and 

leave a point of land; once more, and leave 
to imitate. J. H., & M. A. G. 

50. —Transposed Syncopation. 

Syncopate a city in Maine; then trans* 
pose, and form a house for beasts. 

Italian Boy. 


Curtailments. 

51. Curtail a portion, and leave of equal 
value; again, and leave a relative. 

52. A place of rest, and leave to throw. 

Cyril Deane. 


Anagrams. 

53. Clean attic cat. 

54. I curl toes again. 

55. In a critical faint I go. 

“Beau KJ * 

Answers Next MonXh. 
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OUEIOUS 

As^ODBzn? Weapoits.— An exhibition of 
ftncient and modem weapons has been 
opened at Birmingham. They date from 
the fourteenth century. Among them is a 
breech-loading aiivgnn, made by Nook, an 
Englishman, somewhere about 1360, which 
has seven barrels, all of which explode 
with one blow of the hammer. There is 
also a beautiful breech-loader, bearing the 
name of Aquafresca Borgia, 1694. There 
are many exquisite breech-loading pistols 
of ancient dates, with ingenious mechan¬ 
ism, and the first attempt at the revolving 
principle, in the shape of a double-barrelled 
gun, the barrels turning on a pivot. Many 
of the guns have reservoirs in the stock for 
ammunition. One curiosity is a single- 
barrelled gun to hold two charges. One 
charge was rammed home, and several 
wads inserted, after which the second 
charge was placed in the barrel. The top 
charge was exploded by a hammer about a 
third of the way up the barrel, and a ham¬ 
mer at the breech then discharges the 
second. 


A CuBious Phbnomenon— was noticed 
during a recent balloon ascent by tyvo ex¬ 
perienced French aeronauts of thorough 
scientific attainments, M. Tissandier and 
M. De Fonvielle. They were able to hear 
voices from below, and remarks that indi¬ 
cated that the persons in the balloon were 
visible to the speakers, although at the 
time a cloud obscured the surface of the 
earth from the view of the aeronauts 
themselves. This occurrence is explained 
by the hypothesis that a cloud may be 
tnnsparent and opaque at the same time, 
according as it is viewed in different 
directioiis. 


Fighting Fis^.— Fish fights may be¬ 
come fasliionable, as the French authori¬ 
ties, in importing for culture many varie¬ 
ties of Chinese and Japan fish, have se¬ 
cured some of the fighting sort from 
Aiinam. In that country fish matches are 
arranged as follows: They select two com¬ 
batants of a dark color and put them into 


MATTEES. 

separate glass bottles, which they then 
place close together. The fish immediately 
begin to watch each other; their hues 
change; they become black; the tails and 
fins grow phosphorescent, and the eyes spar¬ 
kle with peculiar lustre. They soon rush 
toward each other, but are stopped by the 
bottles. When their rage is at its highest 
they are liberated and placed in the same 
reservoir, and a furious combat takes 
place, until one,, being defeated, seeks 
safety in flight, again changing its tint to 
whitish gray. 


Otje Abobigines. —Six great families of 
nations are recognized among the aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of the region lying west of 
the Kocky Mountains, and in a book re¬ 
cently published more than 700 tribes are 
specifically mentioned, without including 
long lists of tribes of whom nothing more 
than the name appears to be known, and 
which may be mythical, or described under 
some other designation. Lying along the 
Arctic coast are the Hyperboreans; be¬ 
tween the fifty-fifth and forty-second par¬ 
allels ai’e the Columbians, after whom 
come the Californian and Great Basin In¬ 
dians, the New Mexicans, the wild tribes 
of Mexico, and finally the wild tribes of 
Central America. 


The Octopus and the Rats.— The 
aquarium of the Zoological Station at Na¬ 
ples was, last autumn, attacked by a great 
number of rats, which not only did consid¬ 
erable mischief to the woodwork, but even 
caught and devoured a number of the 
animals kept in the tanks. In an attack 
on an octopus, however, one of these dep¬ 
redators got by far the worst of the battle, 
as next morning nothing remained of the 
four-footed gourmand but the bones and a 
part of the skin. Though this achieve¬ 
ment cannot be compared to the exploits 
related by M. Victor Hugo, it is interesting 
as showing that even in captivity a healthy 
cuttle-fish is well able to take care of 
itself. 
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THE HOIJSEKEEPEE. 


Cbeam fob Filling. —One cup of flour, 
two cups of sugar, one quart of milk, four 
eggs. Heat the milk, and when scalding 
hot, add the eggs, sugar and flour, well beat¬ 
en together, stirring as the mixture is slow¬ 
ly poured in. Flavor to suit yourself when 
the custard is cool. Make an opening in 
one side of the cake, and put in the cream 
with a spoon, taking care to put in enough. 
Be sure that the cakes are thoroughly 
baked, yet not scorched. This will make 
about fifty cakes. A quarter of the recipe 
given makes ten or a dozen cakes. 


Floating Island. —One quart of milk 
sweetened; whites of six eggs; wine to the 
taste; half pound of pulverized sugar for 
the island; a little currant jelly. Beat the 
eggs and add the sugar by degrees, and as 
much currant jelly as will make it a fine 
pink. Four the milk in a glass bowl; with 
a tablespoon place the island on it in heaps 
tastefully arranged. 

Sponge Cake. —Two cupfuls of sugar; 
four eggs; one-half cupful of water; two 
cupfuls of flour; one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar; one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat the sugar and yolks and half the water 
until very light, then add the remainder of 
the water, flour and soda, etc.; when well 
beaten, add the whites of the eggs, and put 
immediately into the oven; bake one hour 
in not too hot an oven. 

Cbbam Cakes. —One pint of water, one 
cup and a half of butter, four cups of sifted 
flour, eight eggs. Boil the water and but¬ 
ter, Stir in the flour slowly while boiling. 
Boil one minute, and when the dough is 
cool, add the eggs, which have previously 
been well beaten. Drop in shapely table¬ 
spoonfuls upon a buttered tin; bake in a 
quick oven. 


Minute Loaf Cake. —One and a half 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one 
cup of milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of tartar, one of soda; nutmeg. 

Waffles. —Beat the yolks of four eggs, 
add two and three-quarters pints of sweet 
milk, and quarter of a teaspoonf ul of salt; 


add enough sifted flour to make a stiff bat¬ 
ter; beat the whites of the eggs very stiff, 
and stir in lightly the last thing before 
baking; bake in waffle-irons; serve hot, and 
eat with butter and syrup. If but two eggs 
are used, add one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking-powder to the flour. 


To Make Pepper Yinegab. — Take 
six large red peppers, slit them up, and boil 
them in three pints of strong vinegar down 
to one quart. Strain it, and bottle for use. 
It will keep for years. 

To Boil Rice, Cabolina Fashion.— 
To one pint of rice put one quart of water. 
Cover closely and boil rapidly. When done 
each grain will be distinct, well swelled, 
and very white. Twenty minutes are suf¬ 
ficient for the whole process. Rice should 
always be picked over carefully, false grains 
removed, and cooked in a stewpan clean to 
nicety. 


Baking Powdeb.— Eight ounces of bi¬ 
carbonate of soda, seven ounces tartaric 
acid, six ounces carbonate of magnesia, six 
ounces powdered starch. Mix thoroughly 
and put through a fine sieve. 

Cottage Cheese.—To make cottage 
cheese take nice clabbered milk, not too 
sour, heat, but do not scald it; pour into a 
bag of thin cloth and drain; when it is 
drained enough, sprinkle with salt and pep¬ 
per : mash fine; thin to a batter with sweet 
cream, and it is ready for the table. 


To Remove Ink from a Carpet,— 
Make a paste of arsenic and water, apply 
it, wash off and put on more. After three 
or four applications the ink will disappear. 


Colds. —A hot lemonade is one of the 
best remedies in the work! for a cold. It 
acts promptly and effectively, and has no 
unpleasant after effects. One lemon prop¬ 
erly squeezed, cut in slices, put with sugar, 
and covered with a half pint of boiling 
water. Drink just before going to bed, and 
do not expose yourself on the following day. 
This remedy will ward off an attack of the 
chills and fever if used promptly. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


‘‘Dear me,” said a good old lady who 
was imable to keep up with her work, “ I 
diall be glad when I get into eternity, so 
M to have plenty of time for everything.” 


A man who had a very small wife being 
asked why he chose one so small, said 
tTint he bad heard it said that among evil 
things choose the least. 


As the cold weather approaches the old 
maids and widows are becoming more 
tprace, frisky and tidy than ever. They 
are putting in for the “ tidal wave.” 

How does a pitcher of water difter from 
a man throwing his wife over a bridge? 
One is water in the pitcher, and the other 
pitch her in the water. 

fhe gallant secretary of a life insurance 
company being in command of a platoon 
during the late unpleasantness at New 
Orleans, struck up the gun of one of his 
men about to fire on a staff officer, with 
the exclamation, Hold I don’t shoot at 
him; we’ve got a policy on him.” 

An amiable citizen of Burlington called 
to see another who was dangerously ill. 
Attracted by a festive pair of boots in the 
loom of the invalid, the visitor tried them 
on, when, turning to the sick with ifiuch 
sympathy, he remarked, Supposing the 
wont to happen, I’ll take these boots.” 

A gentleman just from Wilcox, Ga., 
asked an old veteran of that country if 
theie were * any candidates travelling 
around that portion of the State. ** Well, 
■tnmger, to tell you the truth, I’ve got a 
bee-tree leaning over the public road, and 
Fve been trying to cut it for weeks, but I 
am afraid of killing a candidate with it,” 
was the reply. 

A Western editor receiving an invitation 
to tAkfl tea with a lady friend, accepted. 
While at the table the lady observed that 
he had no spoon for his cup. Is it possi¬ 
ble,” said she, ” that I forgot to give you a 


spoon? I could not have made such a 
mistake.” “I have no spoon, madam,” 
said the editor, rising from his seat, “ and 
if you don’t believe it, you may search 
me.” 

And when that blushing San Francisco 
bride showed the check for $1,000,000 to 
her husband, he burst into tears, and ex¬ 
claimed, with intense fervor, “And even 
this shall not separate us!” 


Recently the local paper at Grass Valley 
said, “ The prettiest girl in Grass Valley 
doesn’t carry herself straight enough when 
promenading.” For a week after all the 
Grass Valley girls stalked about like so 
many ramrods; and every girl said, “That 
horrid paper I Ma, don’t I walk straight?”. 


A Lewiston clergyman was in charge of 
the household baby during the temporary 
absence of his wife, a few days ago, and 
was called upon by a young couple who de¬ 
sired to be married. With the baby in his 
arms, the parson tied the important knot. 
It is safe to say that the bridegroom was a 
fellow of pluck. 


A lady teacher inquired of the members 
of a class of juveniles if any of them could 
name the four seasons. Instantly the 
chubby hand of a five-year old was raised, 
and promptly came the answer, “Pep¬ 
per, salt, vinegar and mustard.” 


A man had better have a millstone tied 
to his neck and be cast into the sea, than 
to promise to marry a Texas girl and then 
refuse. The whole country turns out to 
hunt him, and he is generally left to grow 
up with the tree. 


A father at Dubuque makes his children 
address him as follows: “Most respected 
and revered father. I’ll take another 
’tater.” 


A lecturer oii education for others, sol¬ 
emnly said to an audience, “Parents, ^ou 
have children; or, if you have not, your 
daughters may have.” 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBEBS OP 

BALLOU^S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

ITie Best^ the Cheapest^ and the most Interesting Publication of the kind 

in the World. 

AND 

THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Oldest Litera/ry Weekly Paper in the Cov/ntry. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 

Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers* 


Rwmbmbrb to send the money to peep ay postaos. It must be paid in adyanob. 


The publishers of Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine —the cheapest and most inter¬ 
esting publication of the kind in the coun¬ 
try—and The Amebican Union —the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub¬ 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre¬ 
miums ‘‘Mobning Globies,” “ Lilies of 
the Valley,” “ The Betbothed,” and 
•* The Poweb of Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but ^^Sunbise” and 


“Sunset” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 

Premiums for ballou’s hagazinb. 

CLUBS I CLUBS! CLUBS I 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms:—For a Club of 
Fi^ copies of Ballou’s Magazine, $7.50, 
.T-nd a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “SuN- 
bise” or “Sunset” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “ Morning Glories ” or 
“ Lilies of the Valley,” to each mem¬ 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of Ballou’s Magazine, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“Sunrise,” or “Sunset,” or “Morn¬ 
ing Glories,” or “ Lilies of the Vai#- 
LEY^” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre¬ 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 
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A Brilliant Annov/ncement for ISYS. 


Soreu SroBOBiPKBS. —Single subscrip- 
ttODB $1.60 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Ghromos, Sunbise,” or 
“STOfaiBT/* or “MoBNiEre Globies/’ or 
**LiLrB8 OF THE Yaixey,” as the sub- 
•eribei may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you wimt in your letter. 

BALLOU'S ICASAZXUE AND THS ANEBZ- 
OAN UNION. 

Baulou’s MAeAZTETE and The Amebi- 
. CAE Ueioe combined for $3.76 ; and also 
the ChromoB Suebise ” and “ Sunset,” 
er “Mobeteto Globies ” and “ Lilieb op 
THB Yajllet.” Or Baixou’s and The 
Ueioe for $8.60, without the Ohromos, and 
ten cents postage for Baixou’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
$100 we will send The Amebic an Union. 
and BAixoifs Magazine and all four of 
the Chromos, **Sunbise” and Sunset” 
and “ L11.IE8 OF THE Yalley” and 
'‘Mobning Globies,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and The Poweb 
or Hvsio” or ** The Betbothed.” 

nmizuics fob tee amsbzcan union. 

SDreuB SuDSCBiPTioNS.—We will send 
Tbb Ambbioan Union for one year for 
$150, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunbise” and ‘‘Sunset,” 
“IdUBBOFTHE Yajlley” and “Mobn- 
me 6 ix>bies,” or either “The Poweb op 
Mubio” or “ ThbBetbothed,.” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
plciures. 

CLUBS FOB TEE AMEBZOAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Thi Aiosican Union for one year, and a 
ec^y of Baixou’b Magazinb to the peiv 
Bon w^ gets up the dub, and also to each 
member of the dub the Chromos “ Sun- 


BiSE ” and “ Sunset,” or “ The Betboth- 
ED,” or “ The Poweb op Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “ Sunbise ” 
and “ Sunset ” will be sent, if preferred. 

Impobtant Kotice. —Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE Public. —Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 

A VEBY IMPOBTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCBIB- 
EB8.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

21 ^* By a new law of Congress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’s Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber tioo cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an¬ 
num. Let eoery one remember this, for it is 
very important to iis that it should be under¬ 
stood and acted on, as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is rounded to us. 

21^* The Postage ou The Amebican 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Fipteen Cents, a saving of ^??e cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

2l^“ Be car^l in writing, to give States 
County and Post-Qffice for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
vpqf the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Despairing Lover—“D ear Lucretia, a^ain refuse to be mine, and I’ll blow out my brains.^' 
Lucretia—“O, do wait until 1 bring my thimble to catch them.’^ 



Assurance— “I have called, sir, at my earliest convenience in response to your advertisement for 
• a young man of refined a<ldrebs and taste in the ladies’ department of your establishment.” 
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VERONA. 



The ancient and interesting Italian city 
of Verona is remarkable both for the natu- 
nl beauty of its surroundings, and for the 
wonderful strength of its fortifications, in 
the construction of which all the ingenuity 
of modem art has been exercised. It has 
tlso been rendered famous by being the 
icene of the tragical love story of Komeo 
tnd Juliet, immortalized by the genius of 
Shakspeare, and dear to the hearts of 
countless admirers. It was in “ fair Yero- 
mi” that the witty Mercutio gave his ex¬ 
quisite description of the wonder-working 
powers of Queen Mab, that Capulct and 
Kontague defied each other, that Eomeo 
raved of Juliet^s beauty, and Juliet mused 
her window on Eomeo^s perfections. 
There the Yeronese show what they claim 
19 


is the tomb of Juliet, and go so far as to fii^ 
the date of her death, which they assert 
occurred in 1303. 

The city stands on a plain at the foot of 
the hills which lie at the base of the Tyro¬ 
lese mountains, where they join the plains 
of Lombardy, and is seventy-two miles dis^ 
tant from Venice, by railway. It is sitiL 
ated on both sides of the river Adige, b)i 
which it is divided into two unequal parts 
connected by four stone bridges. It forms 
with Mantua, Peschiera and Legnago, the 
famous Italian quadrilateral. The town 
itself has a fine appearance, and the land¬ 
scape around it is one of remarkable beauty. 
Many of the streets are narrow and dirty, 
but some, more particularly the Corso, and 
the one which leads from the Mantua gate, 
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are wide and well kept. The city is sur¬ 
rounded by extensive fortifications, and 
entered by five gates. It has been consid¬ 
ered a place of strength since it was sur¬ 
rounded with walls by the Emperor Gallie- 
nus, 205 A. D, and its modern defences are 
among the most extraordinary works of 
military engineering in Europe. After 
passing into the hands of the Austrians in 
1815, it was greatly strengthened ; and since 
1849, every effort has been made to render 
it impregnable. 

The cathedral of Verona is conspicuous 
among its churches for its age and the 
beauty of its ornamentation. It is supposed 
\o have been erected before the time of 
Charlemagne, and to have received exten¬ 
sive repairs in tlic first half of the twelfth 
century. It has a handsome porch, which 
is adorned with many fine sculptures, 
among them the statues of the celebrated 
paladins, Roland and, Oliver. The more 
modern parts of the edifice are exceedingly 
rich, and it contains several valuable paint¬ 
ings, among them a famous Assumption by 
Titian; there is also a sepulchral monu¬ 
ment of Julius Apollonius and his wife 
Attica Valeria, and the tomb of Poi)e Lu¬ 
cius III. The other churches are about 
forty in number, many of them beautiful 
specimens of gothic architecture, and con¬ 
taining fine paintings and other treasures 
of an. The church of San Zenone, built 
between 1108, and 1178, on the site of an 
earlier one, is an interesting example of the 
architecture of the middle ages, and has 
undergone but little change internally. 

Therfe are yet remaining in Verona, sev¬ 
eral iiiagnificenl .si)eoiincns of Roman archi¬ 
tecture, the chief of which is the amphi- 
theatie, occupying one side of the Piazza 
Bra, and built, it is supposed, between the 
years 81 and llT A. D. It is of elliptical 
form; the lesser diameter of the building 
is 404 feet, that of the arena 140 feet; and 
the building is said to have been 120 feet 
high. It is supposed that an audience of 
22^000 people may have been accommodat¬ 
ed within its walls. In common with many 
other edifices in the city, it is constructed 
of Verona marble, which gives it a very 
handsome appearance. 

The Porta del Borsari, and the Arco de 
Leoni, arc fine Roman gateways, both dat¬ 
ing back to the time of the Roman emper¬ 
ors. Among the many interesting edifices 
in Verona, we may mention the palaces of 
Canossa and Guasta Verza, both built by 


-San Micheli; the palace della gran guardia 
in the Piazza Bra; that of Ridolfi; the 
palaces in the Piazza dei Signori, one of 
which has a square tower three hundred 
feet high; the superb palace dell consigliOj 
built after a design of Sansovino, but with 
additions by Fra Giocondo, the commenta¬ 
tor of Vitruvius, its front adorned with 
bronze and marble statues of celebrated 
natives of Verona, among them Catullus, 
Pliny the younger, etc.; and the palazzo 
publico opposite the amphitheatre. 

The library of the chapter of Verona con¬ 
tains upwards of 12,000 volumes, and a large 
number of MSS., some of which are of great 
antiquity. It was in this library that Pe¬ 
trarch discovered Cicero’s epistles Ad Fa- 
miliares. The picture gallery includes 
about four hundred paintings, among them 
a Transfiguration by Titian, and a full 
length portrait and a Deposition by Paul 
Veronese. 

The city has a lyceum, a gymnasium, a 
school of painting, a female college, a cler¬ 
ical seminary, an academy of agriculture 
and commerce, theatres, hospitals, etc. It 
has a population of about sixty thousand. 

The date of the foundation of Verona is 
unknown, but history aflirms that a colony 
was established there by Julius Coosar, and 
that under the rule of the Romans, it be¬ 
came one of the most fiourishiiig cities in 
the north of Italy. When the power of the 
Roman emperors began to decrease, it 
shared the fate of its sister cities, and was 
invaded by the Goths, whose great leader, 
Theodoric, made it the capital of his em¬ 
pire. It was captured by Charlemagne in 
774, and the conqueror made it the resi¬ 
dence of his son, lung Pepin, but it after- 
w’ards became a free city. The Montagues 
who were Ghibellines, here lived in perpet¬ 
ual and deadly enmity with the Capulets, 
who were Guelphs, and hence, as is well 
known to us all, arose the sad and liagical 
story of Romeo and Juliet. 

In 1405 Verona was annexed to Venice, 
and enjoyed peace till the invasion of Italy 
by the French in 1700, when it was cap¬ 
tured, and ceded to Austria the following 
year, but added to the kingdom of Italy in 
1805. The ramparts and bastions which, 
had been constructed in the. early part of tho 
sixteenth century were totally destroyed at 
the peace of Luneville in 1801; but the gates 
'were spared, and one of them, the loita 
del Palio has been termed a “miracle of 
architecture.” 
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“^TIS THE OLD, OLD TALE.’^ 

A letter, Lucy? for me to read? 

All, telltale blushes, what secret now? 

1 am but leasing. There, never heed. 

Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 

Yes, as I thought. 'Tis the old, old tale; 

He loves you; dreams of you night and day; 
With hope he brightens, with dread lurns pale. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings gray. 


THE CONFIDANTE. 

BY ALICE FITZGERALD. 
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Love lives forever, if heartborn—real; 

But fades like the roses Pve now just clipped, 
When told by one who' your peace would steal, 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 

To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 

To me, once cheated, there’s room for doubt; 
You, sister, could cive him your love sans stint— 
What? tears and trembling? a dawning pout? 

Well, darling, believe then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun; 

He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught; 

I would not darken new light begun. 

His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds in each sentence. Ah I Lucy, live 
Long in the love that can never wing, 

* Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 


THE PARROT TRIBE. 


The Psittacidae, or Parrots, form a very 
interesting family in the bird creation, 
both on account of the extreme beauty of 
their plumage, and the power which some 
of them possess to articulate words. A bird 
that will talk, and seem at times to have 
almost human understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of the sentences it repeats, is a never- 
failing source of amusement in the family 
circle. It is continually acquiring new ex¬ 
pressions, and the long life of such pets, 
when they receive proper treatment, ren¬ 
ders them all the more valuable. 

We give on page 309 a tine representa¬ 
tion of the great white cockatoo, which is 
a most magniticent bird, and is a native of 
the Moluccas. Its length is seventeen 
inches; the plumage is white, with some 
small patches of sulphur-color. The crest 
on the head is tive inches long, and can be 
raised or depressed at the bird’s pleasure. 
This cockatoo is distinguished for its gen¬ 
tleness, becoming very tame in captivity, 
and for this reason, and its beauty, it is 
highly prized, though it learns to speak 
with dilBculty. 

A still larger specimen than the above is 
the Great Red-Crested Cockatoo, which is 
white with a rosy tinge. It has a very 
large crest, and is a remarkably beautiful 
bird, of a gentle disposition. It will imi¬ 
tate the prating of hens, or the crowing of 
chanticleer, flapping its wings as it does so. 
Among the other varieties, all of them of 


great beauty, the Bank’s cockatoo is con¬ 
sidered at once the most rare and elegant, 
and is consequently the most costly. Ita 
length is from twenty-two to thirty inches; 
its prevailing color black. The feathers 
on the breast are edged with yellow, and 
there are yellow stripes passing the whole 
length of the bird underneath. The crest 
is spotted with yellow, and the tail feathers 
are marked with crimson and orange. This 
variety is found in the Australian forests. 

The manner in which the natives of 
Australia kill these exquisite birds, whose 
flesh they find quite palatable, is curious, 
and is described by an Australian traveller 
as follows: “Perhaps as fine a sight as can 
be seen in the whole circle of native sports 
is the killing cockatoos with the kiiey or 
boomerang, A native perceives a large- 
flight of cockatoos in a forest which en¬ 
circles a lagoon; the expanse of water 
affords an open clear space above it, unen¬ 
cumbered with trees, but which raise their 
gigantic forms all around, more vigorous 
in their growth from the damp soil ia 
which they flourish, in their leafy sum¬ 
mits sit a countless number of cockatoos, 
screaming and flying from tree to tree, as 
they make their arrangements for a night’s 
sound sleep. The liative throws aside his 
cloak, so that he may not have even this 
slight covering to impede his motions, 
draws his kiiey from his belt, and, with a 
noiseless clastic step, approaches the la»- 
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goon, creeping from tree to tree, and from 
butili to bush, and disturbing the birds as 
little as possible. Their sentinels, how¬ 
ever, take the alarm; the cockatoos furthest 
from the water fly to the trees near its 
edge, and thus they keep concentrating 
their force as the native advances. They 
are aware that danger is at hand, but are 
ignorant of its nature. At length the pur¬ 
suer almost reaches the edge of the water, 
and the scared cockatoos, with wild cries« 
spring into the air: at the same instant the 


But the wily savage has not yet done with 
them. He avails himself of the extraor¬ 
dinary attachment which these birds have 
for one another, and fastening a wounded 
one to a tree, so that its cries may induce 
its companions to return, he watches his 
opportunity, by throwing his kiley or spear, 
to add another bird or two to the booty he 
has already obtained.^’ Such is the hard 
fate of these exquisite birds at the hands 
of savages. 

Our second illustration, on page 310, 



THE eBBAT WHITE COCKATOO. 


native nises his right hand high over his 
shoulder, and, bounding forward with his 
utmost speed, to give impetus to his blow, 
the kiley quits his band as if it would strike 
the water; but when it has alpaost touched 
the unruffled surface of the lake, it spins 
upward with inconceivable velocity, and 
with the strangest contortions. In vain 
the. terrified cockatoos try to avoid it; it 
sweeps wildly and uncertainly through the 
air— and so eccentric are its motions, that 
it requires but a small stretch of the imag¬ 
ination to fancy it endowed with life—and 
with fell swoops in rapid pursuit of the de¬ 
voted birds, some of whom are almost cer¬ 
tain to be broofi^t screaming to the earth. 


gives a very good idea of the, characteris¬ 
tics of the long-billed parrot, which forms 
a connecting link between the parrots and 
cockatoos. This bird is fifteen inches long.. 
Its prevailing color is a deep red, mingled 
with yellow, brown and olive. It has a 
harsh voice, which has been compared to 
the bark of a dog, and lives upon fruits and 
leaves. It Is a native of Australia and 
Norfolk Island. 

One of the most well-known varieties of 
the parrot tribe is the common gray parrot, 
which has a short scarlet tail. It is very 
intelligent, learns to speak easily, and evi¬ 
dently wishes to imitate the sounds it 
hears. It has a remarkable memory, and 
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there is an account of one that could re¬ 
peat the Apostle’s Creed from beginning to 
end without a mistake. This achievement 
caused it to be purchased by a cardinal, 
who gave for it a hundred crowns. The 
species is found in'Guinea and its vicinity. 

The large and splendid Macaws that in¬ 
habit the unexplored depths of the South 
American forests are not so docile in their 
disposition, or so graceful in their move¬ 
ments, as many others of their tribe, but 
none excel them in magnificence of plu- 


ually recurring. In their native forests 
they form a splendid spectacle, their gor¬ 
geous colors being then accompanied with, 
all the ease and grace of motion that free¬ 
dom alone can give. In South America 
are found the Macaws; in India and its 
islands the Lories in their scarlet robes; 
in Australia the Cockatoos and broad-tailed 
Parrakeets, some specimens of which are 
called Love-Birds. The latter are much 
smaller than the other varieties, and unite 
to elegance of form and plumage a very 



PHILLIPS’S ISLAND PARROT. 


mage. The prevailing color of the red and 
blue macaw is a beautiful scarlet, diversi¬ 
fied by spots and shades of blue, green, 
• yellow and light brown. It will learn a 
few words, and will come at its master’s 
call, but it has some vicious habits. The 
great green macaw, however, which is two 
feet four inches long, and nearly all grass- 
green in hue, is represented as being tame, 
obedient, affectionate, and a good talker; 
but it is a rare species.' 

The parrots are all tropical birds, their 
peculiarities being such as fit them for life 
in those countries where a perpetual sum¬ 
mer reigns, and where the supply of their 
favorite food of fruits and seeds is contiu- 


loving disposition; but their capacity for 
talking is small, and they are usually kept 
in cages for their beauty. 

The one species of parrot native in the 
United States is the Carolina Parrot, which 
is a beautiful bird, and when captured be¬ 
comes very tame and sociable. These par¬ 
rots are very social in their habits, always 
flying in large flocks and alighting in com¬ 
panies. They show a great deal of attach¬ 
ment for each other, and'nestle close to¬ 
gether when they roost, for which they 
choose the inside of a hollow tree. Their 
curious maimer of passing the night is 
thus described by Audubon: “ Their roost- 
ing-place is in hollow trees, and the holes 
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ezeavated by the larger species of Wood¬ 
peckers, as far as these can be filled by 
them. Ac dusk a ilock of Farrakeets may 
be seen alighting against the trunk of a 
sycamore, or any other tree where a con¬ 
siderable excavation exists within it. Im¬ 
mediately below the entrance the birds all 
cling to the bark, and crawl into the hole 
to pass the night. When such a hole does 
not prove sufiicient to hold the whole 
flock, those around the entrance hook 
themselves on by the tip of the upper man¬ 
dible, and thus remain for the night. I 
have frequently seen them in such posi¬ 
tions by means of a glass, and am satisfied 
the bill is the only support in such cases.’’ 

The same writer says in regard to the 
flight of the Carolina parrot, “ Their flight 
ii rapid, straight and continued through 
the forests, or over fields and rivers, and is 
accompanied by inclinations of tho^ body, 
which enable the observer to see alternately 
their upper and under parts. They deviate 
from a direct course only when impedi¬ 
ments occur, such as trunks of trees or 
houses, in which case they glance aside in 
1 very graceful manner, as much as may ho 
necessary. A general cry is kept up by the 
party, and it is seldom that one of these 
birds is on the wing for ever so short a 
space without uttering its cry. On reach¬ 
ing a spot which affords a supply of food, 
instead of alighting at once, as many birds 
do, the Farrakeets take a good survey of 
the neighborhood, passing over it in circles 
of great extent, first above the trees, and 
gradually lowering, until they almost touch 
the ground, when, suddenly reascending, 
they all settle In the tree that bears the 
fruit of which they are in quest.” 


Wilson gives the following illustration of 
the alfection these parrots show for incm- 
bers of the flock in misfortune: ‘‘At Big 
Bone Lick, thirty miles above the mouth 
of the Kentucky River, I saw them in 
great numbers. They came screaming 
through the woods in the morning, about 
an hour after sunrise, to drink the salt 
water, of which they, as well as the pigeons, 
are remarkably fond. When they alighted 
on the ground, it appeared at a distance as 
if covered with a carpet of the richest 
green, orange and yellow; they afterward 
settled ill one body oii a neighboring tree, 
which stood detached from any other, cov¬ 
ering almost every twig of it, and the sun 
shining strongly on their gay and glossy 
plumage, produced a very beautiful and 
splendid appearance. Here 1 Had an op¬ 
portunity of observing some very particular 
traits of their character; having shot down 
a number, some of which were only wound¬ 
ed, the whole flock swept repeatedly around 
their prostrate compauioiis, aud again set¬ 
tled on a low tree, within twenty yards of 
the spot where 1 stood. At each succes¬ 
sive discharge, though showers of them 
fell, yet the affection of the survivors 
seemed rather to Increase; for after a few 
circuits around the place, they again 
alighted near me, looking down on their 
slaughtered coinpanions with such mani¬ 
fest symptoms of sympathy aud concern as 
entirely disarmed me.” 

Parrots select the hollows of decayed 
trees as places wherein to deposit aud 
hatch their eggs, not making any nest, but 
laying their eggs, which vary from two to 
five or six in number, according to the 
species, upon the bare rotten wood. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 


The perils encountered by whaling ves¬ 
sels and their crews while on their voyages, 
have often been written upon and graphi¬ 
cally pictured, but it may be questioned if 
those who remain upon the land, and who 
have no near and dear ones engaged in the 
dangerous business, ever really comprehend 
the hardships and hairbreadth escapes to 
which the sailor becomes inured. The 
first of Uiti trials of a whaling voyage, both 
to those who go aud to those who stay, is 
its length. This, of course, in a measure 


depends upon the circumstances affecting 
the good fortuiie&of the voyagers, but even 
when they are favored with good weather 
and fine success in securing whales, the 
alsence from hoiiiC must stretch over a 
period of many months. A whaling vessel 
is generally fitted out for a cruise of four 
years, and if it return’s with its cargo of oil 
in forty months, the voyage is considered 
remarkably quick. In other instances, the 
exhausted stores of the ship are recruited 
at some port around Cape Horn, and al- 
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most five years elapse before the storm-tried 
bark reappears in the harbor from which it 
first sailed. 

The feelings of relatives and friends on 
the sailing of a whaler and on its return, 
may be more easily imagined than ex¬ 
pressed in words. Such partings must al¬ 
most equal the bitterness of death itself, 
since the ready imagination of those left 
behind must picture the many dangers to 
be met with, and waken the terror of fear¬ 
ful love for the safety of those exposed to 
them. Said one sea-captain, Of forty- 
nine years of seafaring life, I have passed 
but seven on the land.” 

The wife of a captain of a whaling ves¬ 
sel stated to a friend that she had been 
married eleven years, and on counting the 
days since her marriage that her husband 
had spent at home, she found that they 
amounted to only three hundred and sixty. 
When asked how many letters she wrote to 
her husband during his last voyage she re¬ 
plied, “ One hundred, of which he only re¬ 
ceived six.” The rule is to write, and send 
by any ship that can be heard from as sail¬ 
ing from any port for the Pacific Ocean; 
but the chances are small indeed that the 
two ships will meet on that “ wide waste of 
waters,” and sometimes a ship returns with¬ 
out any on board having heard from home 
during the entire voyage. When this is 
the case, with what an anxious heart must 
the long-absent sailor watch the boat leav¬ 
ing the wharf, and rapidly nearing the ship 
bringing to him tidings of weal or woel 
How much may transpire even in a few 
weeks; and he has been away long weary 
months and years I Perhaps, as he walks 
the deck, pale and agitated with contend¬ 
ing emotions, a friend meets him with a 
cheery smile, and utters the welcome words 
—All well at home.” Or, as is too often 
the case, he may advance with saddened 
countenance, and force his reluctant lips 
to break the mournful news that wife, or 
child, or even both, are dead. 

On the other side, there is the same agi¬ 
tation and anxiety on the part of those who 
have remained at home. Let us suppose 
that on a pleasant sunny morning the fact 
that a Cape Horn ship has appeared on the 
horizon is announced by telegraph. At the 
news the stars and stripes are unfurled 
from the flagstaff, and a current of emotion 
sweeps through the town. All who have 
friends engaged in whaling, are hoping it 


may be the ship in which they are most in¬ 
terested, and all expect as least to receive 
news from those on the distant ocean. The 
captain’s wife prepares to meet her hus¬ 
band, while her heart continually shrinks 
at the question thought will suggest—“ Is 
he alive?” It maybe that he whom she 
expects soon gladdens her with his pres¬ 
ence, but alas! it may be that she waits 
only to learn of his death from sickness or 
danger. These scenes are of constant re¬ 
currence, and it needs no help from fiction 
or imagination, to invest the whale-fishery 
with pathetic interest. 

The actual dangers connected with whal¬ 
ing have been too often described by thos« 
acquainted with the subject to require 
many examples here. The following de¬ 
scription of a catastrophe at sea illustrates 
the perils of the undertaking very forcibly. 

A^|j|ftt had been lowered to take a whale. 
ThejHiad plunged the harpoon into the 
huge monster, and he rushed with them at 
railroad speed, out of sight of the ship. 
Suddenly a fog began to rise, and envelop 
the ship, and to spread over the whole ex¬ 
panse of the ocean. It was impossible to 
see any object at the distance of the ship’s 
length. And there was an open whale¬ 
boat, with six men in it, perhaps fifteen 
miles from the ship, with food and water 
for but a few hours* consumption, and ut¬ 
terly bewildered by the dense fog. 

“ The darkness of night soon came on. 
The wind began to rise, the billows to 
swell. Every effort was made by firing 
guns and showing lights to attract the lost 
boat. The long hours of night rolled 
away, a stormy morning dawned, and still 
no boat appeared. For several days they 
sailed in circles around the spot, but in 
vain. The boat was either dashed by the 
whale, or swamped by the billows of the 
stormy night; or, as it floated, day after 
day, upon the wide expanse of the Pacific, 
one after another of the crew, emaciated 
with thirst and famine, dropped down and 
died.” 

Yet, in comparison with the numbers 
engaged in the whale fishery and its at¬ 
tendant perils, the number of fatal acci¬ 
dents is remarkably few. It is an easy 
thing for a whale to destroy a boat with 
one lash of his enormous flukes, and so 
send its occupants to the bottom; or, he 
needs but to close his jaws upon it once to 
crush it to a shapeless mass of fragments. 
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If neither of these devices occur to him, he 
may dart downward to come up perpendic¬ 
ularly with lightning-like rapidity, striking 
the boat with his head and tossing it high 
in the air, spilling its luckless inmates out 
upon the sea, to drown or be picked up by 
other boats. But all these terrors do not 
prevent the prosecution of whaling, or 
render the numbers few of those who are 
willing to face them. Perhaps the pros¬ 
pect of a competence in the future, if suc¬ 
cessful, is the tempting thought that lures 
the sailor to engage in the labors and perils 
Of the whale fishery. 

Turning from the whaling scenes of the 
Pacific, we will glance at the same occupa¬ 
tion as carried on in the northern latitudes 

■ ■ V -*5-.. . 
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A 8TBANDKD WHALE. 

by the savage Ahts of Vancouver’s Island. 
The stranded whale represented in the en¬ 
graving given above, has evidently fallen a 
victim to their skill, but had rushed away 
in his death-agony from his tormentors, 
only to be cast upon shore by the tide. 

A whale-chase is an aftair of some im¬ 
portance among the Ahts, and they make 
great preparations for the whaling season, 
which begins about the end of May or 
June, and is considered almost a sacred 
time. The honor of using the harpoon is 
enjoyed by only a few in the tribe, who in¬ 
herit the privilege, although it may some¬ 
times be acquired by merit. 

The harpooner selects eight or nine men 
lor his crew, who for several moons go 
through with a strict ordeal of preparation 
for service. “ When the whales approach 
the coast the fishermen are out all day, let 
the wind blow high or not. The canoes 


have different cruising-grounds, some little 
distance apart. The Indian whaling-gear 
consists of harpoons, lines, inflated seal¬ 
skins, and wooden or bone spears. The 
harpoon is often made of a piece of the 
iron hoop of an ale cask, cut with a chisel 
into the shape of a harpoon blade, two 
barbs fashioned from the tips of deer-horns 
being aflSxed to this blade with gum. Close 
to the harpoon the line is of deer sinews. 
To this the main line is attached, wliicli is 
generally made of cedar twigs laid together 
as thick as a three-inch rope. Large in¬ 
flated skins are fastened to this line about 
twelve feet from the harpoon. The weapon 
itself is then tied slightly to a yew handle 
ten feet long. 

“ On getting close the harpooner, 
from the bow of his canoe, throws 
his harpoon at the whale with full 
force. As soon as the barb enters, 
the fastening of the wooden han¬ 
dle being but slight, breaks, and 
becomes detached from the line. 
The natives raise a yell, and the 
whale dives quickly, but the seal¬ 
skins impede his progress. Very 
long lengths of line are kept in the 
canoes, and sometimes the lines 
from several canoes are joined. 
On the reappearance of the whale 
on the surface he is attacked from 
the nearest canoes; and thus, fin¬ 
ally, forty or fifty large buoys are 
attached to his body. He strug¬ 
gles violently for a time, and beats 
and lashes the water in all directions, un¬ 
til, weakened by loss of blood, and fatigued ' 
by his exertions, he ceases to struggle, and 
the natives despatch him with their short 
spears. The whale is then taken in tow 
by the whole fleet of canoes, the crews 
yelling and singing, and keeping time with 
their paddles. 

“Sometimes, after being hai-pooned, the 
whale escapes, and takes ropes, harpoons, 
sealskins, and everything with him. 
Should he die from his wounds, and be 
found by another tribe at sea, or on shore 
within the territorial limits of the finders, 
the instruments are returned to the losers, 
with a large piece of fish as a present, 
though disputes sometimes arise between 
tribes on the finding of dead whales near 
the undefined boundaries, which result in 
serious quarrels, leading to the suspension 
of all intercourse, and a threatened war.’* 
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TMB MYSTEItY OF THE HEAJOLANDS. 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 

BY ETTA W. PIEBCE. 

[concluded.] 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mb. Paul Lennox, when on the grav¬ 
elled walk beneath Essica’s window, he 
called'to the wolf-mastiffs on the terrace, 
and they refused to answer to that call, 
ground his fine teeth in a spasm of savage 
rage. lu all the months he had been at 
Brandt, he had never made a friend, nei¬ 
ther in stable, kennel nor servants’ hall. 
This fact, to say the least, was significant. 

He crossed the lawn moodily. The air 
was thick and damp, but full of summer 
perfumes, I doubt if Mr. Lennox did not 
find a certain pleasure in the sudden dark¬ 
ness that was closing up the day. There is 
something rebukeful always in God’s blue 
sky and sunshine, to the heart that is har¬ 
boring a dark or evil deed. 

He walked with a quick uneven step. 
The broad paths were quite deserted—a 
dead hush reigned everywhere among the 
rank rich shrubbery. Now and then a bird 
fiuttered in some thicket, or the drone of 
the tide rose up from the rocky shore, but 
that was all. He crossed an old stile over¬ 
hung with roses and jasmine, and beloved 
of Miss Glcndening in previous days, and 
skirting a mossy wall beyond, emerged at 
last to the point, where a year before an 
old tumble-down portePs lodge had stood, 
with empty casements facing the sea. But 
the spirit of renovation had been there, and 
the desolate old ruin had disappeared. In 
its place a stone Triton stood, flinging from 
a curved shell showers of liquid crystals 
into a stone basin beneath, and some young 
sycamores planted at the edge of the foun¬ 
tain whispered weirdly in the wind. 

Paul Lennox passed the Triton by, never 
deigning it a glance. The path swerved 


abruptly here, and beyond its final bend he 
beheld his destination—the most singular, 
perhaps, that one could have imagined. It 
was a small enclosure, circled round with 
clumps of evergreens, through which a 
shaft of Italian marble rose white and sol¬ 
emn towards the sky—the grave of Mrs. 
Brandt. With a footstep that lagged al¬ 
most unconsciously, Lennox approached 
the iron gateway opening into the place. 
It stood ajar. He bent down, and looked 
closely at the walk beneath. There was a 
print of fresh footsteps on its damp gravel. 
Half crouching upon the ground, himself 
hidden by the long branches of the ever¬ 
greens, and one hand clutching hard on the 
iron railing, Paul Lennox peered through. 

It was a low mound, closely shaven—no 
bud or blossom there, but the long star- 
grasses waving at the corners of the enclo¬ 
sure. The shaft of marble at the head of 
the grave had a name and a date, and noth¬ 
ing more. Verily, she slept the good sleep 
alone and forgotten. 

Forgotten ? Flung down at the foot of 
the grave, Paul Lennox saw a wreath of 
fresh immortelles, and kneeling there with 
uncovered head, a figure tall and bearded, 
the face turned towards his own—a hand¬ 
some face, but thinner and sterner than 
when he had last looked upon it—with 
streaks of gray in the rich hair, and deep 
far-seeing eyes—the face of one, in short, 
who had tasted of life’s bitterness, and 
fought its hard fights—Guy Renshaw. 

Like a wild creature watching its prey, 
Lennox sank down lower and lower behind 
the evergreens, glaring out from their am¬ 
bush on that solitary and unconscious fig¬ 
ure, with a look in his eyes such as no 


[Entered according to Act of Congrose, in the year 1860, by TuoufiS & Talbot, Boston, Mass., in 
ilic Oilice ol' the Librarian of Cougross, ^yashingcou.] 
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mortal ever wears but once. In it was mir¬ 
rored the last turning-point of human des¬ 
tiny, the dark and final surrender of a soul 
to evil. 

He lay there a longtime, sometimes half 
erect, sometimes face downward in the 
grass; but always with one hand clasped 
hard over something which he carried in 
his brea^. Finally Eenshaw rose up from 
the grave. The night had begun to fall 
then. He cast one long yearning look 
around—the exile and alien—then crushing 
his bat over his brow, turned slowly and 
walked away. 

At the first clang of the iron gate, Len¬ 
nox started up also, white, almost breath¬ 
less. Already that swift figure was fast 
disappearing in the mist and shrubbery. 
Toward Brandt House? Ah no I but the 
narrow road winding away to the shore be¬ 
low. With a bound Paul Lennox cleared 
the low railing and followed in pursuit. 

The road lay gray and lonely, shut in by 
the mist. Guy Renshaw, absorbed lu his 
own thoughts, followed its turnings me¬ 
chanically, never lookiug back. Now and 
then a footfall echoed behind him on the 
soft soil, but without exciting either inter¬ 
est or attention. He had forgotten the 
bitter Present in the bright alluring Past. 
Ah, if we could but cease to love when we 
had ceased to hope I if the madness of pas¬ 
sion could but find an antidote in its own 
despair I But no I all else may depart, yet 
Love must live forever; and the hardest of 
ail earthly lessons ever learned by these 
weak human hearts of ours is to forget. 

He thought of her with a wild and intense 
longing, as he might have thought of the 
dead; and dead indeed, she was to him. 
He thought of her dark eyes, of her red lips, 
of her beautiful hair—goading himself over 
and ever again with a thousand vain sweet 
memories. Wife of Paul Lennox she might 
be, and happy or miserable, she dared not 
question which, but he had loved her once, 
and to men like Guy Renshaw, to love once 
is to love forever. 

It was dark when he reached the inn of 
the Three Petrels. Tea was awaiting for 
him in Mistress Moll’s little sitting-room, 
and Mistress Moll herself stood in the 
porch, peering anxiously through the mist. 

**Humph! so you have come at last, 
young master?” she cried, shaiply; **aud 
where is that other man that was crossing 
the shore with you?” 


Renshaw started. 

” Thero was no other.” 

“ But there was,” answered Mistress 
Moll, tartly. ” I saw him at your back in 
a lifting of the mist not a moment agone. 
Some fisherman going down to the cove. 
Well, come in, young master, come in !” 

Renshaw drank his tea in the homely 
parlor of the inn that night, lingering long 
over the board, while the brown burly fish¬ 
ermen gathered as usual in Mistress Moll’s 
barroom and under the eaves outside to 
gossip the evening away. Presently Ren¬ 
shaw rose up and stepping out into the 
porch, lighted a cigar. The mists were 
slowly breaking. The lamp of the light¬ 
house on the point shone like a Cyclop’s 
eye, and already the silver ring of the 
watery young moon peered out above the 
poplar tree to the west. A hand was laid 
on Renshaw’s arm. He turned and saw 
Mistress Moll Darke wrinkling her dark face 
above his shoulder. 

“ Bide here young master,” she said; 
“never leave the inn to-night.” 

He smiled. 

“ Mistress Darke, I am but going, for 
courtesy’s sake, to smoke this cigar upou 
the shore.” 

She griped him passionately by the sleeve. 

“Nay nay, not to the shore I You have 
been on a bad road to-day—the road to 
Brandt, It bodes you no good.” 

“I have been to my mother’s grave,” he 
answered, calmly, drawing his cloak about 
him; “can that bode me evil?” 

She fell back wavering and uncertain, 
and ill the meantime, Guy Renshaw had 
walked off down the narrow path leading 
to the sands. 

The tide was rolling in against the foot 
of the rocks—he could see the white surf¬ 
lines flashing ghostlike in the darkness. 
With his hands crossed behind him, his 
head upon his breast, Renshaw went 
pacing back and lurth across the slippery 
shingles. 

Never had the song of that sea seemed so 
mournful and so solemn, it was like a 
dirge. Rensliaw listened in a sort of 
dreamy fascination. His cigar burned slow¬ 
ly out to ashes, and the tip of the mourn¬ 
ful moon sank further and further west¬ 
ward, till it rested on the rim of the low 
horizon. He had left Time for an hour, 
and touched upon an Eternity. 

He might never tread that shore again— 
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who could tell ? This visit to the Headlands 
had been to him a sort of fatality, impossi¬ 
ble to resist. It was a farewell visit, too. 
He had come to look his last upon the places 
that had known him—upon all the old pleas¬ 
ant and* familiar things. On the morrow 
he would go abroad, to return, perhaps, 
years hence, or—never. 

With these thoughts uppermost in his 
mind Kenshaw paused in his walk at last, 
and leaning against a jagged rock, looked 
off upon the far reach of sea. 

“What a sobbing surf.'” he thought; 
“ and how strangely mournful this night 
seems.” 

* Suddenly a fragment of the rock against 
which he leaned, dislodged somewhere 
from above, rolled down with a crash, and 
fell upon the wet sand below. Kenshaw 
started and looked up. 

There was a smothered oath; a breath 
hissing hot through furious teeth, swept 
his cheek; and in that last moment, there 
flashed confusedly on his sight a couchant 
figure outlined against the darkness above 
him; then something steely and bright 
swooped suddenly downward in the last 
light of the sinking moon; and Guy Ken¬ 
shaw without a groan or cry, had fallen 
face downwards upon the sands. 

*###*** 

Half an hour after the lighthouse lamp 
still shone, the stars were out thick and 
luminous, and the white waves still broke 
sadly on the shore. Then there arose a 
sound as of flying footsteps near by, and 
something came flying and panting along 
the beach like a wild doe when hounds are 
on her track. A woman’s figure clad in 
gray from head to foot, with a face whiter 
than the surf-lines. 

O tender pitiful night I hide her and shel¬ 
ter her. O swift feet—flying whither?— 
your path is barred now, for yonder a dead 
man lies in the way! Some drowned sailor, 
perhaps, gone upon the .voyage from 
whence there is no return. Let us see. 

A tiny bauble lay upon the sands at the 
stark feet of the lady. She stooped and 
picked it up. It was a dagger with a silver 
hilt, rough with emeralds, and clotted and 
streaked with bdood. At the sight ajl her 
panting labored breath grew still. Quick 
as thought she had cast herself down by the 
body, and lifted his head, and turned to 
the starlight his still white face. Then a 
cry, so wild, so terrible, that the very sea 


might have fled affrighted from it, rung 
over the rocks, and that gray figure had 
raised the heavy head to her knee, and 
lifted her fair hands above it, and stretched 
them piteously to heaven. It was Essica. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

“ Thomas! Curse you, get up!” 

The old hostler, lying asleep on a bundle 
of hay on the floor of the stable, with his 
lantern burning dimly beside him, felt the 
sharp kick of a heavy boot, and starting 
up, saw Mr. Paul Lennox, somewhat dis¬ 
hevelled about his dress, glowering sav¬ 
agely down at him. 

“Saddle your fastest horse!” he cried; 
“ and be quick about it, too, if you do not 
want me to kill you!” 

“Sir!” stammered the poor bewildered 
hostler, “ it is nearly midnight.” 

“Midnight or morning, bring out that 
horse, or it will be the last night you will 
ever see!” 

Surly and muttering, the man started 
into the stables. 

“ The upstart—the dirty tyrant, to threat¬ 
en me, and I been at Brandt this twenty 
year I” 

Mr. Lennox.was stamping furiously in 
the stable-door, the cold sweat standing in 
drops upon his face. Thomas saddled and 
bridled the horse, and led him forth. 

He was a beautiful creature—a fiery, 
large-eyed roan, with an arching neck and 
long slender limbs. The old hostler patted 
him fondly and regretfully. 

“ He was Mr. Kenshaw's horse,” he said, 
“ and powerful fond of his master. You’ll 
have to be a bit careful, sir—he’s flighty, 
but there aint a fleeter in all the country 
round.” 

Lennox leaped into the saddle with a 
smothered oath. 

“ Don’t wait for me,” he said, “ I shail 
not return to-night;” and dashed off iike 
an arrow down the avenue. 

Well, the deed was done, and revenge 
was glutted! He looked off to the hamiet 
lights, and thought of a patch of bloody 
sand under the rocks there. Perhaps they 
had found him already; perhaps they 
would not find him until morning, when 
the fishermen came trooping down the 
shore to unmoor their boats. By that time 
he would be beyond pursuit. 
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How fast the horse flew on, and what a 
magnificeot thorough-bred he was! So he 
had been fond of his master? Lennox 
laughed in his throat 

“ Was it cowardly?” he said; “ I do not 
know. I might have given him a chance 
for his life; but all’s fair in iove and war, 
and this savors a little of both.” 

Then he thought of Essica; but, some¬ 
how, there was something in the thought 
that made him put it hurriedly by; he 
tamed, instead, to the road he was travers¬ 
ing. It led from the hamlet, and not to¬ 
wards it. It was new to him—he had 
chosen it quite unconsciously, but the 
horse took to it in gallant style, and never 
had iron-clad hoofs rung faster on the 
rough soil. They were still skirting the 
sea, with its ragged cliffs and hoarse pur¬ 
suing moan; but the things around him 
bad grown strange and unfamiliar, for 
they were passing many and many a mile 
beyond Brandt. 

“Better to be Abel than Cain,” yes, a 
thousand times better. Flying on through 
the night, like the Wild Huntsman him¬ 
self, some like thought might have crossed 
Paul Lennox’s brain; but not for long, I 
trow, for this man was, and had been all 
his life, as cruel and relentless as the 
grave. 

Detection I That was the fear before 
him now—the goad that urged him onward. 
Gould the horse but last, he thought, to 
carry him through the night, by morning 
he should be so far distant from the scene 
of the crime, that further escape would be 
but a matter of leisure. 

Suddenly, and In the full maturing of 
this plan, the horse in question stumbled 
and fell. The road bad broken abruptly 
into a rough and narrow way, curving 
about the cliffs like a ribbon, and part of it 
engulfed already by the full tide. He 
must have missed the right track some¬ 
where behind, Lennox thought, or the 
.horse, perhaps, had led him wrong. Half 
stunned by his fall, he disengaged himself 
from the saddle, and rising up, loosened 
the girths, and taking the bridle-rein in 
his band, coaxed and urged the animal to 
his feet again. 

There he stood, not a rod distant from 
the verge of the cliffs, bruised and trem¬ 
bling, and eye to eye with bis rider. Pale 
with rage, Lennox essayed to lead him for¬ 
ward in vain 1 Some demon had entered 


suddenly into the creature. With a toss of 
his superb head, he reared upon his 
haunches, and then plunged, dragging his 
rider nearly to the ground. His large eyes 
were dilated; his flanks quivering; the 
blood dripped under the cruel bit where it 
cut into the flesh. Lennox struck him 
mercilessly again and yet again. 

“Do you scent your master^s blood?” 
he laughed. “ I have heard of such 
things. Come, come! this will not do.” 

Still the horse snorted wildly and tossed 
his head. The large eyes, almost human 
in their misery, kept their strained and 
frightened look; the foam, too, had started 
out on his shining hide. But he stirred 
not. Lennox stood with the bridle over 
his arm, gazing gloomily down at the sea. 
Something like despair was tugging for the 
first time at that bold bad heart of his. 
What was to be done? Bah ! he had con¬ 
quered the master—could he not quell the 
beast? With a cruel word on his lips, 
Lennox leaped into the saddle again. 

“ By heaven! you ^hall go on 1” he cried, 
plunging his rowels deep into the horse’s 
quivering flanks. “ 1 have you now I” 

Yes, but not a rod distant, sloping 
straight downward, yawned the edge of the 
cliffs, black and bald in the night. G-oad- 
ed into madness, the horse fell back again 
upon his haunches, and then reared once 
in the air, and then—leaped forward. He 
struggled fiercely to hold him back—to 
fling himself to earth again. Too late—too 
late, even for brute instinct to prevail. 
One instant hanging on that narrow verge, 
Paul Lennox saw the sea before, and the 
sky above, and the night around. Only 
one instant; and then where horse and 
rider had been, nothing was left but blank 
darkness and the very stillness of death. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ALOWsunehiny room, with whitewashed 
walls; a window at the foot of the bed 
hung with a muslin curtain, through 
whose parted folds one could see some 
rippling poplar leaves, touched with gold 
along their shining edges. A delicious 
floor, scrubbed to spotless whiteness; at 
the head of the bed a stand, with some 
vials upon it, and a bottle of wine, and a 
glass filled with asters and cardinal flowers; 
and sitting at the window abovementioned, 
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Mistress Moll Darke, alert of eye and nim¬ 
ble of finger, mending nets in the sun. 

Autumn, surely, it must be, by those 
poplar leaves and asters, and that sun¬ 
shine, hazy and faint upon the floor. A 
door opened softly down the length of the 
room, and a woman came in. 

Moll Darke did not need to turn from 
her work to know who was there. The 
sweeping black dress and noiseless step she 
could never mistake. 

Miss Glendening, with her hat in her 
hand, advanced to the foot of the bed. 

■ How is he she whispered. 

Mistress Darke jerked her head to one 
side. 

You can see for yourself,” she replied. 

Miss Glendening bent and took up a 
shadowy hand lying upon the snow-white 
counterpane, then, like one in fear and 
trembling, slowly her eyes sought the face 
above it. Ah, what a thin white face it 
was, worn and sharpened by weeks and 
weeks of pain, and fever, and delirium I 
One would have hardly recognized Guy 
Benshaw in the worn and wasted figure 
lying so still among Mistress Darke’s white 
pillows. 

His head was turned from the light—he 
was sleeping quietly. Through his half- 
parted lips the breath came and went as 
regularly as a child’s. Miss Glendening 
laid his thin hand gently down. 

“ He is better,” she said, sighing. 

“Yes,” answered Mistress Darke. 

Miss Glendening drew the black shawl 
around her shoulders. 

“ I shall not come again,” she said; “ he 
will live, and I am going away from 
Brandt.” 

“Going away?” 

Moll Darke lifted her brows and looked 
at her curiously. 

“Yes,” cried Miss Glendening, with a 
quick passionate gesture, “ and where the 
things of this world can reach me no more. 
Do not tell him when he recovers how I 
have been here in secret, or how I have 
watched over him. Promise mel” 

“ I promise,” said Moll, laconically. 

Miss Glendening turned to go; then 
turned back suddenly, and sinking down 
beside the bed, took Kensliaw’s hand again, 
and covered it wildly with her lasses and 
her tears. 

“ I have loved him—loved him—loved 
him for years 1” she moaned; “had he but 


returned that love, I might have been a 
better woman. God forgive me the one 
wrong I have done him I God be praised 
that he will be happy yeti” 

Mistress Moll Darke looked on in stolid 
amaze. 

“ Humph I and this is why you go 
away?” she said. 

“No, not for this alone. My life has 
been a failure, a mistake. Perhaps there 
is time left to right it.yet—who knows? I 
will make the venture, at least. Farewell.” 

She swept away from the bedside, across 
the streak of sunshine on the floor, her 
head bent, her arms fallen at her side. 

“ Farewell 1” she repeated, sadly, from 
the threshold; then the black dress disap¬ 
peared, the door closed, and on Guy Ren- 
shaw’s face Miss Glendening had looked 
her last forever. 

A long slanting bar of sunset light, pur¬ 
ple and amber mingled, lay on the white¬ 
washed wall, when Moll Darke, dropping 
her needle and meshblock, rose up from 
the window. Advancing on tiptoe to the 
footboard of the bed, she peered cautiously 
over, and met a pair of languid dark eyes 
fixed upon her earnestly. Mr. Benshaw 
had awakened from his sleep. 

“Where am I?” he asked, faintly. 

“Hush — do not talk. You’re at the 
inn.” 

“ How long have I been ill ?” 

She frowned, and laid her finger on her 
lip. 

“For weeks—it is autumn now. . You 
have been very sick. Hush!” 

Vainly his eyes pleaded—she was relent¬ 
less; he drank the draught she held to his 
lips, and turning from her, fell into a deep 
untroubled sleep. 

He asked no questions of her the next 
day, nor the next, although he was stronger 
and better. Perhaps as Memory began to 
assert her power, there was little need for 
him to question any one. 

Lying in that cheery room, full of hazy 
sunshine, with the voice of the sea, and 
the rustle of the poplar leaves, and the 
croniug of Moll Darke’s old songs about 
him, he had plenty of leisure to think out 
the matter by himself, and undisturbed. 
However, on the third day, Moll was sum¬ 
moned to his side again. 

“Where did that blade strike me?” he 
asked, dreamily. 

“ In the side and in the breast.” 
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**Axid ho—where is he now?” 

Sh^lowered her dark forehead. 

“ Can you bear to know ?” 
can, indeed.” 

“ God forgive him I—^he is in his grave I” 

she said. 

Benshaw’s eyes filled slowly up with 
blank amaze. He did not speak for a long 
time. Finally he resumed: 

“ How—when did it happen?” 

‘‘ Weeks ago. He was thrown from his 
horse over the cliffs. It was on the night 
when you were wounded.” 

His face contracted in a spasm of pain. 

'*And Esslca?” he murmured. 

Moll’s forehead lowered again. 

** She’s at Brandt, young master, and 
much broken in health and spirits, 1 hear. 
Fve not seen her since the night when she 
came flying in, like mad, to tell us that you 
lay dead on yonder shore. Ah, and a woe¬ 
ful night it was I” 

“ She r’ cried Renshaw. 

**lt was she who found you, and it 
might he said it was she who saved your 
life. Leastwise, you’d have died upon the 
sands afore morning light.” 

“Essica—how could it have been Essi- 
ca?” he cried; “ how came she there?” 

“The child was clean daft,” answered 
the old woman; “she was running away 
from Brandt.” 

Pale as his cheek was, a fiery red flush 
crept slowly into it, and something like a 
moan burst from his lips. 

“Poor child I poor little girl 1” 

“ThereI” cried Mistress Moll, grimly, 
“you have talked enough—no more to¬ 
day. She doesn’t come here, let me tell 
you, but the servants do, and there’s been 
loads of fruits, and jellies, and flowers sent 
from Brandt. Now, young master, go to 
sleep.” 

The subject was not renewed between 
them for many long days after. Renshaw 
was sufiScienlly convalescent then to walk 
about his cheery little chamber, or sit in 
Moll Darke’s seat at the one window, feel¬ 
ing the while in all his exhausted veins 
health, and strength, and manhood creep¬ 
ing back again. 

Pleasant it was to sit in that lovely au¬ 
tumn weather, looking off toward Brandt, 
watching the blue sea curling up the rocks, 
and the fishing-boats dotting the broad 
bay. Ho had come back to life from the 
TOiy valley and shadow of death. The old 


world seemed to have grown younger and 
better. There was a joy unspeakable in 
breathing the free air of heaven, -and gaz¬ 
ing upon earth and sky once more. 

Coming suddenly behind him one day 
while he sat in his old place, Mistress Moll 
whipped something from, her bosom, and 
dropped it into his lap. It was a roll of 
papers, tied with a slip of ribbon. 

“’Twas sent from Brandt,” explained 
Mistress Moll, “more than a week agone; 
but the surgeon bade me keep it from you. 
I am told to say that Miss Glendening 
sends kindly greeting with it, and begs to 
be forgiven for withholding it wrongfully, 
when it should have been yours at your 
mother’s death.” 

She was gone in a moment, and before 
Renshaw could recover from his surprise. 
He took up the papers, and loosing the 
ribbon, saw, as one in a dream might see, 
that it was the handwriting of his dead 
and buried mother which lay before him; 
and with the solemn sea whispering in his 
ear, and the stately walls of Brandt shining 
afar in the distance, Guy Renshaw began 
to read this record of a life: 

“Before your eyes shall rest upon these 
pages, I shall be no more; and when you 
know, as know you will, that the estates of 
Brandt have fallen to a stranger by the re¬ 
quest of your thrice-wretched mother— 
that you, in short, are disinherited, turn, I 
pray you, to this sad story, and do not hate 
her—do not curse her, even though it has 
fallen upon you to reap the wages of her 
suffering and her sin. 

ijt * * * # * * 

“I was a petted, proud and beautiful 
belle when I married your father, Guy, 
and, withal, a mere child in years. I did 
not love him—he was older thanl, and the 
marriage was not of my seeking. Happy 
with me he never was. Two years after 
your birth he died, leaving you to the en¬ 
tire guardianship of his own family—ah I 
he loved you too fondly to trust you witli 
mel aqd the tie betwixt us was thus sun¬ 
dered even at that early day. Had it not 
been for this unhappy circumstance you 
and I might have loved each other better, 
my child. 

“ For six years I remained a widow, 
plunging awiew into fashionable life, and 
regaining again the old dominion which I 
had lost over men’s hearts—yea, and wo¬ 
men’s too. It was then that I first met 
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Colonel Brandt—a dark, haughty young 
aristocrat, enormously wealthy, and the 
handsomest gallant of his day. Blood 
more fierce, and hoi, and cruel than that 
in his veins never flowed; and yet it was 
reserved for me, as a part of my unhappy 
destiny, to love that man, wild and reck¬ 
less as he was, with all the intensity of a 
life that can never know but one such 
blossoming. 

“Why tell the story here ? Six months 
after marriage the new toy had ceased to 
please—he had tired of me, and, as a dis¬ 
appointed and resentful woman, I first en¬ 
tered into the shadows of this place. Bet¬ 
ter, far better if foot of mine had never 
crossed its threshold I There was a fatality 
attending even the first hour of my coming. 
We had a guest at dinner that day—the 
agent of Colonel Brandi’s estates—a young 
lawyer then but little known to the world 
—Paul Lennox. How thoroughly 1 dis¬ 
liked the man even at that first interview I 
How quick I was to recognize the antago¬ 
nism between us from the very beginning! 
He sat at the table that day watching me 
with those close cruel eyes of his, and 
laughing as he said: 

“ ‘ You must take care of this husband of 
yours, Mrs. Brandt; he is a wild fellow, 
and much given, I hear, to donning new 
loves before he has doffed old ones. I as¬ 
sure you, there are hidden beauties around 
Brandt of which you have no idea.’ 

“And here Colonel Brandt interposed, 
with a face grown thunderous, and for the 
remainder of the meal he spoke little, ate 
nothing, and ended by quarrelling with 
Lennox fiercely over the wine. 

“ I was walking in the garden that night, 
when I encountered Paul Lennox again. 

“ ‘ Would you see a charming picture ?’ 
he asked, with his finger on his lip; “ then, 
I pray you, come with me.’ 

“ He led me up to the mossy wall, and 
bade me crouch down and look beyond it. 
What did I see ? Only an old ruined por¬ 
ter’s lodge, not a rod distant among some 
trees, and walking in their shadow a pair 
of fond and foolish lovers, talking in the 
low and tender tones that lovers talk in. 
For the girl—so lovely a face I had never 
before seen; it was like an old Greek an¬ 
tique, shining out of magnificent golden 
hair, and sad as Niobe. When you look 
on Essica Darke’s face, you will know, bet¬ 
ter than I can tell, what her mother was 


like fifteen years agone. In the man, tall, 
dark and aristocratic, holding this beauti¬ 
ful creature to him as only a lover holds 
his beloved, I beheld—my husband I 

“Do not think there was any scene. I 
retreated quickly with Paul Lennox, leav¬ 
ing them there together. It was my first 
day at Brandt, Guy—do you wonder now 
that I hate the place ? and who, think you» 
was this rival of mine? A wild fisher-girl 
—a nameless waif of the coast, saved from 
the wreck of some foreign bark that had 
gone down one night upon the bar. A 
homeless, friendless child, with nothing in 
the world to hold his dark jealous heart by 
except her marble face and golden hair. 

“ ‘ He loves her!’ said Paul Lennox, 
gnashing his teeth, and opening to my 
gaze that moment his own heart; ‘ and but 
for him she might have been my wife long 
ago! She has chosen his love to mine— 
well, much joy may it bring her! Lady of 
Brandt, one hair of her golden head is 
dearer to your loyal lord than your whole 
body. You see that pretty gardener’s cot¬ 
tage down yonder across the fields ? She 
is living there, and—there is a child.’ 

“ I thought I should have died! What 
passed in my heart that night words of 
mine can never tell, I had loved him, 
you know, as I had never loved before, as 
I should never love again. 

“ * Do not mistake,’ Paul Lennox said, 
darkly, ‘ that child of Christine’s will be 
heir to these estates. If Brandt dies to¬ 
morrow, he will leave you but a pittance— 
I have seen his will.’ 

“ I was an injured, suffering and revenge¬ 
ful woman, and from that hour the fate of 
Christine and her child was sealed. That 
Paul Lennox had loved the girl madly 
there is no doubt. With all his heart and 
soul, I think, he entered into the work of 
her destruction. Night after night, week 
after week, did he haunt that pretty gar¬ 
dener’s cottage across the fields. He had 
left Brandt, after a fierce scene with the 
colonel, and gone down to the little inn 
kept upon the shore by a young gipsey 
woman—Moll Darke. From the inn he 
wrote ardent letters and despatched lover's 
offerings to the girl, each and all of which 
were intercepted by Brandt. Daily I 
watched his dark and jealous face grow 
darker and more jealous—he had never 
ceased to love her, as far as that fierce sel¬ 
fish nature of his was capable of loving. 
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Good heaven I how 1 lonjred to spring upon 
Tilm like a tiger-cat when he has sat at my 
■ide, thinking, I know, of her white face, 
and tear the treacherous heart of his from 

his breast P’ 

The first paper ended here. The next 
were leaves from a diary,old and discolored: 

“June lOtA.—saw the child to-day—it 
has its mother’s face. How dare she trust 
her dainty treasure so near the claws of 
such a wild thing as I have become ? An¬ 
other visit from Paul Lennox. I hate and 
fear the man, yet he can serve me, and I 
tolerate him. Will this plan of ours suc¬ 
ceed?' Will my husband indeed cast this 
girl off if he thinks her faithless ? ’Tis an 
infamous plot! Why do*I yield to it? 
Why? Have I not been wronged ? Then 
will I wrong in turn. Love has slipped me 
by, and* all earthly peace with it; but 
these estates of Brandt—in spite of this 
Christine—in spite of her child, these, at 
least, shall yet be mine.” 

“JifTie 15tA.—Colonel Brandt left for 
Kew York this noon. Our farewell was 
very cold. Does he suspect 1 have discov¬ 
ered his hidden beauty, and did he kiss his 
child, I wonder, before going? He will 
never look upon her face again. Lennox 
is still at the inn. He will take charge of 
the child—it must be carried from the 
country altogether. Sometimes 1 have my 
doubts of him. Is he bad enough to kill 
it, 1 wonder? Pshaw 1 He would not 
dare.” 

“Jul]^ 1st.—^What a terrible ominous 
ni^tl There is not a breath of air stir¬ 
ring. The west looks as if it had been 
smeared in blood. How strangely nervous 
I am I Lennox said to me to-day, Mf the 
child is left upon the shore at a certain 
point, by midnight the tide will carry her 
offP His anonymous note to Colonel 
Brandt will bring him, 1 am sure, to-night. 
The message to Christine was sent at sun¬ 
set. If Brandt returns to find her at their 
old tryst with Lennox, he will—he must 
repudiate her utterly. The poor unsus¬ 
pecting child, how easily she has fallen 
Into this trapl What I am 1 pitying this 
hated rival of mine—^the pretty doll that 
has come between me and the only man I 
ever loved ? Hark! 1 hear the tramp of a 
hone’s hoofs. Lennox has just passed my 
window—he must be at the porter’s lodge 
by this time I Tes, it is Brandt!” 

20 


Renshaw took up the next paper. 

“It was Brandt, indeed, Guy, coming in 
silence and in stealth to prove the truth of 
the note that had been written him. 1 
watched him in the darkness creeping like 
a snake along the path to the lonely por¬ 
ter’s lodge—I knew that she was waiting 
there, and Paul Lennox, likewise, and that 
my revenge had come. Yet, God forgive 
me, dark and cruel as he was, I never 
thought he would kill her. I never thought 
that when Paul Lennox swore to her faith¬ 
lessness, that the oath of a liar and a villain 
would cost the poor innocent child her life. 
It might lead him to spurn her, perhaps to 
cast her of£ forever, but, no, no! not to kill 
her I 

“ The deed was done in that old porter’s 
lodge. Haggard and wild, Paul Lennox 
burst in upon me, with the child in his 
arms. 

“‘He has killed her!’ he cried. ‘My 
God I and she was his wife 1’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ I saicl, sight and 
sense reeling. 

‘ I mean that there was a secret mar¬ 
riage betwixt them two years ago. He has 
never acknowledged her, the purse-proud 
aristocrat I You are the wronged one, 
and not she, and I—I have had my re¬ 
venge 1’ . ^ . 

“ * The child 1’ I cried. '• * 

“‘Let it go with tUe mother 1’ he an¬ 
swered ; then the room reeled around me, 
and 1 knew no more. 

“I lay fainting, sinking, dying of fever 
for weeks after that dreadful night. I saw 
Colonel Brandt but once again. It was one 
day when 1 knelt beside him, weak and 
shuddering, and heard the marriage ser¬ 
vice read again. He never asked for the 
child, nor sought to know its fate; and six. 
months after he had fallen in a duel with 
Paul Lennox in the Bois de Boulogne,, 
Paris. 

“ Three years ago, for the first time since 
that dreadful tragedy, I encountered Paul 
Lennox again. He came to me, insolent, 
threatening. The child, he assured me, 
was not dead. He had never intended to 
kill her. She had grown up in the hamlet 
inn as the granddaugliter of that gipsey ‘ 
Moll Darke, in whose charge he had placed 
her oil the night of her inothePs murder. 
She was the heiress of Brandt, and he had 
already wedded her—a mere child—in se¬ 
cret. Great heaven I it was for that fato 
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that he had spared her I Better far if she 
had shared her mother’s grave I 

My death, he knows, cannot be far dis¬ 
tant; he haunts me continually. By the 
last will of Colonel Brandt, all his earthly 
possessions were bequeathed to me, and 
Paul Lennox offers me only this alterna¬ 
tive—to disinherit my son, and restore the 
estates to the child of Christine by will, or 
to brave the disgrace and shame of an ut¬ 
ter exposure, through which they must ul¬ 
timately be wrested from you by the strong 
arm of the law. He has shown me to-day 
the proofs of Colonel Brandi’s first mar¬ 
riage. It is all that 1 can do to expiate 
my part in that tefrible crime, and thank 
God that the child was spared I I have 
looked upon her face—it is like her moth¬ 
er’s. Guy, forgive me, forgive me I I 
have sinned, but I have suffered. I disin¬ 
herit you only to right a woeful wrong.” 

That was all; the papers went fluttering 
out of lienshaw’s fallen and nerveless 
hand. All the darkness and the mystery 
swept away at last I The story of that dead 
Bailor, the shadows over Essica Darke’s 
life, the one wrong of his own made clear 
to him indeed! and with a strange min¬ 
gling of joy and sorrow, of hope and de¬ 
spair, Guy Ilenshaw covered his face with 
his hands, and, strong man as he was, in 
heart and soul, at least, wept like a child. 

* * * * * * 

A patch of sunlight was sifting through 
the evergreens, across the grave of Mrs. 
Brandt. Autumn had deepened into win¬ 
ter, and Winter had sifted his white snows 
on the shore, and Spring had come 
again, with her daisies and her bluebirds, 
and a thousand bright and beautiful things. 
The modest star-grasses liad begun to blos¬ 
som around the low nioiind; solemn and 
white shone the marble shaft in the sun¬ 
set. Presently the little gate swung back, 
a sound of footsteps echoed on the grav¬ 
elled walk, and some one came into the 
enclosure. 

A young girl, in deepest black, with 


great lonesome eyes and a pale chastened 
face. She came up to the grave, and slip¬ 
ping a wreath of English violets from her 
wrist, laid it upon the marble shaft. Then, 
suddenly, out of the shadow of that shaft 
arose another figure, tall, bronzed and 
bearded, who advanced and stood beside 
her near the grave. 

“Essica I” 

“ Guyl” 

“ Have you forgiven her?” 

Her eyes filled slowly. 

“The dcad-^ah yesl” 

Guy Renshaw bent and pressed his lips 
to those other lips, red and quivering. 

“ Essica, I have come for you I” he said. 

They knelt together beside that grave, 
their hands clasped, her head upon his 
breast, her eyes o’er-filled with sweet 
delicious tears. 

0 Lovel triumphant over wrong and sor¬ 
row—sweetest balm that ever grew in 
Gilead, through much pain and travail two 
lives in thee are made perfect at lastl 
*#***#♦ 

Among the holy sisterhood of a certain 
convent in the good city of Montreal there 
is to-day a nun, tall and angular, with a 
pale face and yellowish downcast eyes. 
The superior calls her Sister Magdalene. 
Once she was Edith Glendening. 

Have the rigid austerities of that life of 
hers indeed availed? Does she remember 
no more the things of this world—its poor 
vanities, its perishing idols? Is the heart 
of the woman dead within her? Alas I 
who may know? 

One atom of dust cannot be missed. 
The busy world goes on. There are happy 
children’s voices ringing to-day through 
the hails of Brandt—ay, and sunshine 
there ami summer weather; and the dark 
and SOI rowful past is forgotten, and down 
in that little fishing-hamlet among the 
headlands, Mistress Moll Darke has been 
laid to sleep with her fathers, and the inn 
of the “ Thi ee Petrels ” has passed away. 

So one thing coineth and another goeth, 
even like the tides upon the shore. 
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MYRIOK’S SHANTY. 


BY JANE Q. AUSTIN. 


A HEATT BDOwstorm had been falling all 
day, and the hilly forest road, poor enough 
at best, had become by nightfall nearly 
impassable. So thought at least the horses 
of the mail and accommodaiiou stagecoach, 
plying between two of the principal towns 
in Wisconsin; and when, after struggling 
up one side of a long hill, and down the 
other, their driver allowed them to rest for 
a moment at the foot of a still harder one, 
they unanimously declined to move a single 
step. In vain the driver swore, whipped 
and coaxed. Neither blandishments nor 
severity was of the least avail, and dually 
the off leader settled the matter, by lying 
down in the snow with a resolute air, and 
absolutely refusing to be got up again on 
any terms. 

The driver whose name was Peters, or, if 
you prefer it. Tipsy Bill—for he was as well 
known by one title as the other—looked for 
afew moments at the prostrate leader, gave 
him a hearty kick by way of a parting 
salute, and came to thrust his head in at 
the coach door. The passengers were but 
three in number, comprising a handsome 
middle-aged gentleman, with a particularly 
zesoiute and energetic face, and wearing a 
splendid fur travelling-cloak, a second gen¬ 
tleman, much younger than the first, hand¬ 
some, also, but open to a charge of effem¬ 
inacy from those who looked only at the 
careful elegance of his dress, or the white¬ 
ness of his gloved hands; and a remarkably 
pretty girl, who seemed to be upon very 
close and affectionate terms with the 
younger gentleman, while the elder one 
was a stranger to both. 

Tipsy Bill looked slowly from one to the 
other of his three passengers, finishing with 
the elder gentleman. 

“ Got stuck, cap’n,” said he. 

“Eh! Stuck in the snow, d’ye mean?” 
asked he of the fur cloak, rather sharply; 
for he had been asleep, and did not like to 
be roused. 

“ Beckon. Sam’s down, and the old boy 
himself couldn’t get him up. Clean tuck¬ 
ered ouL” 

“Well, what’s to be done?” asked the 
gentleman, after a little pause of dismay. 


“ Reck’n we’ll have to foot it to Myrick’s 
shanty, ’bout a half-mile fiirder on. ’Spose 
we can stop there to-night, though ’taint a 
public house.” 

“Haifa mile!” murmured the young 
lady, looking at her companion. 

“That will never do. This young lady 
can’t walk half a mile through the snow, 
driver,” expostulated that gentleman, 
rather angrily. 

“ She might ride one of the bosses, if she 
can stick on ’thout a saddle, and you can 
have another,” replied Peters, reflectively. 

“How will that do, Helen?” asked the 
first speaker, rather doubtfully, as he 
turned to the lady. 

“ O, very well for us, Arthur, but this 
other gentleman and the driver—how will 
they manage?” 

“Thank you, madam; but I shall not 
object to walking, nor, 1 dare say, will the 
driver. Since we are companions in mis¬ 
fortune, allow me to introduce myself as 
John Rugby, H Cincinnati. It is agreeable 
to know how to address one’s fellow-trav¬ 
ellers, especially in such a strait as.the 
present.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Rugby,” replied the 
young man, at whom the speaker had 
looked in mentioning his name. “ Allow 
me to return the compliment. This young 
lady is ^iss Forbes, and my own name is 
Wingate.” 

Mr. Rugby bowed, as did Miss Forbes, 
and Tipsy Bill, \yho had looked on with 
open-iiiouthod admiration at the little cere¬ 
monial, muttered: 

“ When gentlelclks meets, compliments 
passes. Weil,” coiiLiniicd he aloud, “I 
reckon you’d belter come and help me get 
the critters ready for a mount. We’ll get 
snowed up where we be, if we don’t look 
out.” 

The suggestion was a startling one, and 
both gentlemen, leaping from the coach, 
struggled through the soft snow, to the spot 
where Peters was rapidly unharnessing the 
horses, who, with drooping heads and heav¬ 
ing sides, stood patient and fori orn. As for^ 
Sam, that unfortunate animal lay where he 
had fallen, and already half covered with 
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snow, seemed quite incapable of rising. 

“ The gal had better ride Nancy. She’s 
the quietest of the lot; and you can take 
Sally,” remarked Peters to Mr. Wingate, 
who, repressing his disgust at the profane 
mention of his divinity, nodded assent, and 
went to speak to Miss Forbes, while Mr. 
Rugby, wading round to the back of the 
coach, busied himself with unstrapping his 
trunk. 

“ What you want o’ that, cap’n ?” shout¬ 
ed Peters. You can’t carry it along, and 
it’s safe enough here.” 

“I want something out of it, my man,” 
returned Mr. Rugby, quietly, and proceeded 
to unstrap and unlock the trunk, while 
Peters and Wingate, leading Nancy close 
to the door of the stagecoach, placed the 
young lady upon the back of the patient 
animal. 

“ Can you ride so, Helen?” asked Win¬ 
gate, tenderly. 

“Yes—quite well. Are you ready?” 
asked the girl, shyly glancing around, to 
see if the pressure of the hand accompany¬ 
ing the question had been noticed. 

“All ready.” And Mr. Wingate sprang 
lightly to the back of the other horse, while 
Peters busied himself with putting the 
harnesses and robes inside of the coach, 
and leaving everything as secure as possible. 

“Come, cap’n,” cried he, when all was 
ready. 

“ Coming.” And from behind the coach 
appeared Mr. Rugby, carrying in one hand 
a little flat red trunk or box. 

“ Got something valy’ble there, I reck¬ 
on,” remarked Tipsy Bill, whose frqe ex¬ 
pression of opinion was never checked by 
any excessive regard to his own business as 
distinguished from that of other people. 

Mr. Rugby made no answer to this, but, 
passing by the driver who stood holding 
the bridle of the third horse, he stopped 
beside poor prostrate Sam, who seemed to 
have resigned himself to lie where he had 
fallen, until the night and the increasing 
cold should settle his fate. 

“ i will ride this horse,” said Mr. Rugby. 

“ You might as well talk about riding the 
rail-fence, mister,” exclaimed Peters, im¬ 
patiently. “ You get on this critter, and 
go along with the other folks, and I’ll see 
to him. Reckon Pll get him up, if I skin 
him for’t.” 

“ There’s no need of that, my man. 
Horses are to be managed better. Get on 


the horse you hold, and lead the way your¬ 
self. Sam and I will follow.” 

“All right, cap’n, if you j>ay so; but you’ll 
have to foot it, I tell you now—and as for 
the hoss, if you can’t get him along, leave 
him, and Pll go back for him.” 

With these words. Tipsy Bill climbed up 
the side of the animal he had been holding, 
and led the way down the road, followed 
by the young gentleman and lady, who had 
been for some moments absorbed in a whis¬ 
pered conversation, accompanied by anx¬ 
ious looks along the snowy road, in the 
direction whence they had come. 

Left alone, Mr. Rugby proceeded to clear 
the snow from the head and nostrils of the 
exhausted horse, and then to pour a small 
quantity of brandy down his throat from a 
handsome travel 1 ing-flask. The effect was 
instantaneous, and, with the addition of a 
few kind and encouraging words and gentle 
manipulations, soon restored so much 
strength and courage to the spirit of the 
exhausted and somewhat perverse creature, 
that he struggled feebly to his feet, and 
neighing inquiringly, looked about him. 

“ Yes, they’ve gone on, Sam, and we will, 
make the best of our way after them,” said 
Mr. Rugby, dexterously arranging the drag¬ 
ging harness, and then, with one hand upoa 
the. horse’s mane, leading him quietly on, 
while Sam, with another neigh of approval 
and consent, rubbed his shaggy head upon 
the shoulder of his guide. 

“ That wont do. my coat any good; but if 
it helps you, all right, my friend,” replied 
Mr. Rugby. And horse and man proceeded 
with the most amicable understanding, in 
the direction taken by their companions, 
whom they overtook, just as the driver, still 
seated upon his raw-boned steed, was kick¬ 
ing at the door of alow rambling loghouse, 
standing somewhat back from the road, in 
a clearing of about an acre. 

“AhI Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. 
Wingate, as his guide approached. 

“ Thank you. Is this Myrick’s?” 

“ So Peters says. Rather a hard-looking 
place—especially for a lady,” replied the 
young man, in a lower tone. 

“Yes; but better than the snowy road, 
or the stagecoach without horses,” returned 
Rugby, cheerfully, smiling, as he spoke, at 
the young girl, whose rueful face and quiv¬ 
ering lips showed but too plainly her opin¬ 
ion of the situation. 

“And better, Helen, than what we haver 
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left behlud us,” murmured Wingate, close 
at her ear. 

A fa(|it blush tinged the girPs cheek, and 
ehe smiled into her lover’s face. 

‘•Doggone it—can’t you open some time, 
you old witch?” grumbled Tipsy Bill, be¬ 
stowing another kick upoh the door, with 
whose fastenings the fumbling band of 
some one inside was busy. As he spoke, 
the wooden latch was raised, and Bill, wait¬ 
ing for DO further ceremony, pushed in, 
nearly upsetting an old woman, who had 
been about to open the door. 

“What’s the matter there. Ma’am My- 
rick? Couldn’t you let a fellow in out of 
the cold sooner than all that?” expostu¬ 
lated Peters. 

The old woman stared at him a moment, 
and then fixed her disagreeable black eyes 
upon each member of the party in turn, be¬ 
fore she asked: 

“ Well, Bill Peters, what’s your will, now 
the door is open ?” 

“Where’s your son, old woman? Aint 
he about?” demanded Peters, still trying 
to push open the door, which the old 
woman obstinately held half shut. 

What you want of him ?” persisted she. 

“Why, we’ve got to slop here to-night, 
all hands of us, bosses and all, and I want 
Joe to show me where to put the critters,” 
said Peters, doggedly. 

“Well, you can’t, then. W’e’vegot com¬ 
pany, and can’t ’commodate you, nohow,” 
retorted the hag, spitefully. 

“ There aint no can’t about it. 1 tell you 
Pm going to stay here, and so’s these folks.” 

The old woman seemed disposed to con¬ 
tinue to oppose this determination, but be¬ 
fore she could speak, found herself rudely 
thrust aside by the very person for whom 
Peters was inquiring. 

“ What’s all this row about, Bill Peters ?” 
asked the new-comer, sulkily, while his 
bloodshot eyes rolled from one to the other 
of his guests with greedy and curious 
glances. 

“ Why, my cattle have gi’n out; the old 
wagon’s stuck in the drift, and you’ve got 
to keep us to-night, any way. You’ll get 
paid, never fear for that—we aint beggars 
nor thieves.” 

“ Yes, we will pay handsomely for the 
accommodation, and really cannot get fur¬ 
ther,” interposed Mr. Wingate. 

The man still hesitated, but Mr. Bugby, 
who had hitherto not spoken, stepped for¬ 


ward, and saying, pleasantly, “ Of course 
you cannot refuse us, when you know that 
to do so is the same as to take our lives,” 
he walked quietly by the surly host, fol¬ 
lowed by his two companions, while Joe, 
with a sulky scowl upon his face, but no 
further expression of unwillin;^ness, stepped 
out, and helped Peters to put the horses 
under such rude shelter as was to be found 
iu the cowshed of the establishment. 

Keturning to the shanty, when this was 
effected, Peters found his passengers seated 
about the hearth, where the old woman was 
already frying some pork, and a kettle of 
potatoes bubbled over the fire. At the 
further corner of the room, behind a little 
table, where some half-emptied mugs and 
a scattered pack of cards showed the nature 
of their late employment, sat a couple of 
ill-looking fellows, their hats dragged low 
over their eyes, and their whole appearance 
unsavory and dubious in the extreme. 

“ Ho I There’s the company,” muttered 
Peters, recalling the old woman’s state¬ 
ment when he first applied for admission, 
and glancing somewhat doubtfully at the 
two fellows, who, never looking up or al¬ 
lowing their faces to be fully visible, re¬ 
mained in whispered conversation. 

Dragging another table from its place 
against the wall, the old woman now served 
her supper by pouring the slices of pork, 
with the fat which they had been fried in, 
into a deep tin pan, which she placed in 
the middle of the table. The potatoes, still 
in their jackets, were dished in another 
pan, and a quantity of cold Indian bannock 
produced from the closet, and laid upon 
the board. By way of nectar to this am¬ 
brosia, Mrs. Myrick next poured the liquid 
contained in a battered coffee-pot into some 
tin cups, and sulkily announced: 

“ The vittles is ready. You ken set up, 
folks.” 

The travellers, cold, weary and hungry, 
found themselves well inclined to comply 
with even so uninviting an invitation, and, 
drawing to the table the stools and benches 
wherewith they had been accommodated, 
managed, with the exception of Miss 
Forbes, to make a hearty, if not a very 
palatable supper. The old woman, crouch¬ 
ing upon the hearth, refreshed herself, 
after her labors, with a short black pipe, 
whose fumes soon added themselves to the 
other unsavory odors of the place, while 
her son rejoining his associates, made a 
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third in the raysterious conversation fot a 
while, and then retired with them to the 
shed. 

“Be them fellows going to stop here to¬ 
night?” asked Peters of the old woman, 
as they disappeared. 

“Pteck’n.” 

“Who be they, any way?” pursued the 
driver. 

“ They’re traders. Dunno their names.” 

“Traders! And what they trading for 
with you and Joe, grandma?” asked Peters, 
contemptuously. 

“ ’Taint none of my business, and I dun¬ 
no as it’s none o’ yourn. If ’Lis, you kin 
ask J@e,” replied the woman, yet more 
ungraciously. 

“Thank’y, thank’y, graii’ma’am, but 
there’s no ’casion to ask any one. I see 
plain enough a’ready—it’s manners you’ve 
been trading ini Sold yourn at a good 
price, I hope ?” 

To this the old woman vouchsafed no 
reply, except a contemptuous grunt, and 
Mr. Rugby, interposing with some ques¬ 
tions about the horses, diverted the driver’s 
attention, and put a stop to the altercation. 

Supper over, and the table removed, the 
little party drew close to the hearth, which 
Dame Myrick had made some pretence of 
sweeping, and upon which Peters had 
quietly piled the whole supply of wood, 
thrown into a corner near at hand, to serve 
as a reserve for the evening, 

“ Reck’n you’d better fetch in some more, 
now you’ve done that,” grumbled the old 
woman. And the driver, with a good-na¬ 
tured “ All right, gran’ma’am,” went out, 
and returned after some moments, with an 
armful of wood, and a very grave counte¬ 
nance. No one was, however, at leisure to 
notice this latter phenomenon, all eyes and 
ears being bent upon Mr. Rugby, who was 
narnUing an experience of his own upon 
the steppes of Siberia, where he had been 
attacked and pursued by wolves, narrowly 
escaping with life. 

This story naturally elicited a similar one 
from Mr. Wingate, who had read of, if he 
had not seen, adventures as marvellous as 
those of his fv. How-traveller. Next, Peters, 
who had somewhat recovered his equanim¬ 
ity, gave the exciting story of a bear-hunt 
of the previous winter, occurring in the * 
very woods where they were now deUined, 
and finally. Miss Forbes, at the request of 
her lover, told the history of a burglaiy 


upon her father’s premises, where she and 
her young,er sister, personating their father 
and brother, who chanced to be from home, 
had successfully driven away the robbers, 
and rescued the booty already packed up, 
and ready to be carried away. 

In the midst of this story, the door 
opened stealthily, to admit Joe, who, skulk¬ 
ing into a corner near the old woman, sat 
down and listened attentively to the story, 
his gloomy eyes meantime wandering over 
the faces and figures of the strangers in a 
curiously eager and speculative manner. 

“ Whar’s them fellars?” asked Peters, in 
a low voice, while Miss Forbes paused for 
a moment to take breath. 

“ Gone on to Stillwater. Their mates 
come along with apung, and took’em up,” 
muttered Joe. 

The driver eyed him leisurely for a 
moment, but made no answer, beyond a 
significant “Humph!” and then, folding • 
his arms across his breast, and tilting his 
chair until his broad shoulders rested* 
against the wall, plunged into a reverie of 
apparently much perplexity and annoyance. 

The story of the burglary over, a lively 
conversation followed, lasting for about au 
hour, and then Miss Forbes, pulling out 
her watch, exclaimed: 

“Dear me! Five o’clock. Why, my 
watch has stopped. What is it by you, 
Arthur?” 

Mr. Wingate produced his watch, an ele¬ 
gant French article, nearly as showy and 
fanciful as Miss Forbes’s little Genevan 
bijou. 

“ Why, I say nine o’clock, but it must be 
later. My watch is, I grieve to say, rather 
unreliable. How is it by you, Mr. Rugby ?” 

“ Just half past nine,” replied that gen¬ 
tleman, showing the dial of a solid English 
chronometer, whose plain but rich case was 
the very least of its merits. 

As the three watches reti|fned to their 
pockets, Peters, without moving his head, 
turned his eyes upon Joe, who sat nearly 
abreast of him. The face of the hackwoods- 
man had changed as if by magic, its usual 
sulky indifference giving way to an expres¬ 
sion of greedy ferocity and covetousness, 
more like that of an animal contemplating 
a forbidden fea.^t, than anything in human 
form that even Bill Peters had ever seen 
before. Slightly turning his head, the 
stage-driver carried on his scrutiny to the 
face of the old woman crouching in an an- 
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gle of the hearth, and even his hardy cheek 
turned pale, as he caught the feline glance 
of her glittering black eyes, and the cruel 
working of her thin lips. He still was- 
watching her furtively, when Miss Forbes, 
taming with a smile, said: 

And now, if you please, Mrs. Myrick, I 
will retire. Where can you put me 

“You kin have my bedroom, riglit in 
there; and the two men kin have Joo/s, up 
in the loft,** replied the woman, with more 
alacrity than she had yet shown. “ Peters, 
ycm kin bunk down here on the floor, ’long 
0 * him, can*t ye ?** 

“Reckon,** replied the driver, dryly. 

*‘Come along this way miss,** continued 
tho woman, in whose manner a sort of anx¬ 
ious haste had suddenly replaced the sulky 
stolidity of her previous demeanor, and, as 
she lighted a tallow candle at the Are, 
Peters noticed that her hand trembled, so 
that she could hardly manage it. 

“ Now, then, miss,” repeated she, as she 
' rose to her feet, and, with a gay good-night 
to her companions. Miss Forbes followed 
the woman into a small bedroom, or rather 
closet, adjoining the kitchen, and only 
large enough to contain the frowzy bed, a 
large chest, and a clumsy stool. 

“I*ve put some sheets on the bed for 
ye,** remarked the dame, setting the candle¬ 
stick upon the chest, near the head of the 
bed. “ 1 sleep in betwixt the blankets my¬ 
self, but I reckoned nice folks like you ’ould 
want sheets.** 

“ Thank you. Yes, I prefer them, de¬ 
cidedly,** replied Miss Forbes, repressing a 
smile. “ But where will you sleep?” 

“O, there’s a bunk out in tho kitchen, 
that I kin crawl inter. Joe and Peters are 
gofng to stretch down before the fire, and 
your men’ll go up in the loft.” 

“ Pm sorry to turn you out in this way, 
and I hope yon will be comfortable in the 
bunk,** said Miss Forbes, graciously, in- 
wanlly wondering what sort of a thing a 
bunk might be, and waiting to be left alone 
before beginning to undress. 

But Mother Myrick had fixed her glitter¬ 
ing eyes upon the bunch of hreloques dang¬ 
ling from the young lady’s watch-chain, 
and now approached her skinny hand to 
grasp them, exclaiming: 

“ My I What pooty things I Be they all 
solid goold?*’ 

“ O year* replied Miss Forbes, coldly and 
decidedly, withdrawing from the advanc¬ 


ing hand. “ I will bid yon good-night, now, 
Mrs. Myrick, as I am very tired, and should 
like to get to sleep as soon as possible.” 

“I don’t see what benders you then,” 
muttered the old woman, insolently; but 
nevertheless obeying the hint so openly ad¬ 
ministered, and shuflling ©ut of the room 
without further remark. 

Left alone. Miss Forbes’s first care was 
to secure the door, as far as this could be 
done, by thrusting a bit of wood into the 
staple above the latch ; her next, to look at 
the window, which, stifling tliough the air 
might become, she was glad to find secure¬ 
ly nailed into the casing. The room con¬ 
tained neither closet nor chimney, so that 
there seemed absolutely no possibility of 
entering it, except by tho door, and Miss 
Forbes, once more examining the simple 
fastening she had applied, concluded it safe. 

“ I did not know I could be so coward¬ 
ly,” murmured she, looking once more 
around her little cell, and then examining 
the bed, wdiicb, in spite of Mrs. Myrick’s 
boasted care, fjeemed so uninviting that the 
young lady determined not to undress, but 
simply loosening her clothes, and wrapping 
herself in the comforter, to lie upon the 
outside of the bed until morning. 

These arrangements w^ere just effected, 
and the light extinguished, when the creak¬ 
ing of the ladder staircase, and the sound 
of steps overhead, suggested to Helen that 
the gentlemen were retiring to the loft, 
where she had heard that they would sleep. 
This supposition was presently verified by 
the seundof their voices in murmured con¬ 
versation, and the young girl, with a coa- 
siderable sense of relief from her nervous 
apprehensions, in discovering that protec¬ 
tion was so near at hand, in case she should 
wish to summon it, composed herself to 
sleep, her latest waking consciousness be¬ 
ing of murmuring voiaes in the next room, 
which, as her ears became dulled by ap¬ 
proaching slumber, seemed to die gradually 
into the distance, until they mingled with 
the fantastic visions of a delicious sleep. 

But although these voices had appeared 
to Miss Forbes to die gradually away, Uiey 
were in reality as active an hour after she 
had fallen asleep, as at that moment, for 
Bill Peters, tlio^ driver, when invited to 
stretch himself upon a blanket before the 
fire, had declared that he was never more 
wakeful in his life, and should very proba¬ 
bly remain so all night, offering at tho same 
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time to relinquish the blanket and the posi¬ 
tion 'to Joe, whom he politely begged not 
to remain awake a moment on his account. 

But Joe, muttering some reply intended 
to be civil and hospitable, produced from 
a cupboard a short black bottle, with some 
sugar and spoons, and hanging the tea¬ 
kettle again upon the fire, dragged the table 
to the hearth, and seated himself beside it. 
The kettle hummed drowsily for a few 
moments; then, as if suddenly taking a 
determination to be jolly, and make a night 
of it, began to sing merrily, and finally to 
boil over, with a tremendous sputter of 
steam, flying ashes, and clattering iron lid, 
showing at least a disposition to do its own 
share toward the general entertainment. 
Joe Myriek swung the black crane forward, 
poured a quantity of rum into each of the 
two cracked mugs he had set ready, min¬ 
gled it well with sugar, and then, slightly 
tilting the jolly tea-kettle, infused an 
amount of boiling water, suflicient to bring 
the mixture to an agreeable temperature. 

This done, he glanced at the driver, who 
had been watching these preparations with 
an air of stolid resolution, which proved 
how great was the temptation he was de¬ 
cided to resist. 

“Come and take a drink, wont ye, 
Peters?” urged Joe, with a show of good 
fellowship somewhat incongruous with his 
general demeanor. 

“No. No, Ithank’y, Joe. I reckon PH 
get along jist as well without it, for once,” 
replied Peters, wiping his mouth upon the 
sleeve of his coat. 

Joe raised the mug to his mouth, and 
took a long draught, then set it down, 
smacking his lips. 

“ Good liquor that, any way,” said he. 
“ Them fellers that was here when you first 
come,.” continued he, lowering his voice to 
a confidential whis^jer, “ trade a little over 
the line into Canada, and it was from them 
I got it. 1 douHmind telling you, Bill, but 
in course it’s to be kept dark; and like 
enough i could get you a gallon or two of 
the same sort, if you wanted it.” 

Peters hesitated. This explanation of 
the presence of the two ruffians in the shan¬ 
ty, and their obvious desire for conceal¬ 
ment, was, to be sure, a very rational one, 
and he knew a good deal of smuggling went 
on over this lonely and unguarded frontier. 
Myrick’s shanty would be a safe and out-of- 
the way depository for the run goods, and 


Myriek himself a very appropriate agent. 
Added to this, the fumes from the second 
mug of toddy, which Joe was carefully com¬ 
pounding, came curling into the very nos¬ 
trils, involuntarily spread to catch them, 
and Tipsy Bill had tasted no liquor since 
noon that day. Two proverbs pithily con¬ 
dense the history of the next two hours: 

“ The woman (or man) who deliberates, 
is lost;” ard, “It is only the first step 
which is difficult.” 

Two hours later, while Helen Forbes 
dreamed the roseate visions of a young girl 
who loves, while her lover and his compan¬ 
ion slept the sleep of weary men, while, 
from the filthy trough where she lay, the 
black eyes of the old woman blinked and 
glittered like those of a snake awaiting the 
moment to spring at the foe it dreads and 
hates, while Joe, upon whose brutish tem¬ 
perament no amount of alcohol could work 
any perceptible change, sat stolid and sul¬ 
len, staring back at her. Tipsy Bill lay be¬ 
tween them, upon the floor, snoring in his 
drunken sleep. 

These sounds it might have been, or the 
shadow of coming evil it might have been, 
or the torch of her guardian angel it might 
have been; but certain it is, that just at 
this moment Helen Forbes awoke suddenly, 
with a strange chill of horror thrilling her 
heart, and a cry upon her lips, which, hap¬ 
pily for her, never went beyond them. 
Starting up, the young girl stared wildly 
about her for a moment, then remembered 
where she was, and tried to reason herself 
again to quiet, but searched, meantime, 
with eyes and ears, for any possible cause 
of apprehension, while her throbbing heart 
and trembling limbs announced their readi¬ 
ness to help, in any panic that might be 
suggested, at the shortest possible notice. 

But the eyes, after a rapid survey of the 
gloomy cell, found nothing more fearful 
than an outlined parallelogram of light at 
one side of the room, proving at once that 
the door was there situated, and that the 
room beyond was still lighted. The ears 
added to this information, that in that were 
a number of persons talking in a low voice, 
and another asleep, and snoring loudly. 
These circumstances.although by no means 
frightful in themselves, appeared to Miss 
Forbes at least suspicious, and, cautiously 
stepping from the bed, she crept to the door, 
and listened intently. The speaker was 
the old woman, and she said: 
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** Garry him out to the shed, I tell you, 
boys. Maybe there* 11 be a fight, and if he 
wakes there’ll be one more to settle.” 

“ O, he’s fast enough^ old woman,” re¬ 
turned a gruff voice, accompanied by the 
.sound of a kick upon some unresisting sub¬ 
stance, and a subdued laugh. 

“ Tipsy Bill couldn’t stand out against 
the liquor, though he set out he was going 
to,” added still another strange voice; and 
the sound of several feet, carrying a heavy 
burden, became audible, and a draught of 
fresh air through the house showed that 
the outside door had been opened. 

Her apprehensions now roused to the ut¬ 
most, Helen sought anxiously for a crevice 
wide enough to give her a view of what was 
passing without, and presently succeeded 
in finding one, just in time to see the 
house door open again, to admit Joe My- 
rick, followed by the two ruffianly fellows 
whose departure in the first part of the 
evening had been announced. 

** There, old lady,” said one of these, 
“we’ve laid him into the very nest where 
Jake and I have been keeping ourselves 
warm this two hours back. Thought Joe 
wasn’t never coming.” 

“Had to wait to get Tipsy Bill drunk. 
He smelt a rat, 1 reckon; and anyway, 
vhat’a we going to do with him in the 
aomingP” demanded Joe. 

“He needn’t never see no morning,” 
muttered the man called Jake. 

“ There aint no trouble about that, sence 
we’ve made up our minds not to run over 
this road again, and sence Joe’s concluded 
to go ’long with ns. All we’ve got to do is 
to crook onr claws on the plunder the 
quickest sort o’ fashion, get the old pung 
ont from behind tiie shed, and, sence our 
own critter has gone lame, just tackle on 
them four stage bosses. We^ll put ’em 
along, if Peters couldn’t. I’ll warrant ye. 
Then we three’ll pile in, and’the old wo¬ 
man kin go ter sleep agin. She wont know 
nothing about it in the morning, o’ course; 
and though there’ll like enough be a fuss, 
they cau’t touch her. As for us, we’ll be 
in Qneen Victory’s countzy ’fore morning, 
and by next week be aboard a British 
steamer. What that chap’s got in his little 
ted chest ’ll more nor pay the passage, I 
am thinking.” 

“That’s 80 ,”; chimed in Jake. “He 
wouldn’t be so precious on’t if it warn’t 
walyble.” 
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“ The closes in his trunk warii’t much, 
anyway,” pursued the first. “.The other 
chap’s wor twice as good.” 

“All the better for you,” growled Jake, 
discontentedly. ^ 

“Didn’t you have the same chance as I 
did, you fool?” exclaimed his companion, 
angrily. “You picked the rich fellow’s 
trunk because you thought ’twoaid be the 
fattest, and now you’re disapp’inted, you 
want to growl.” 

“ I got the gal’s,” chuckled Joe Myrick, 
drawing a box from his pocket, which Helen 
easily recognized as her own jewel-casket; 
“and I reckon there’s enough here to buy 
me as many new breeches as I shall want 
for the rest of my life.” 

“ Halloo I Let’s see what’s inside, Joe,” 
exclaimed the others, crowding round, 
while Myrick, thrusting the edge of a 
chisel under the lid, paused in the act of 
prying it off. 

“ Honor bright, now, mates I” exclaimed 
he. “This is my lot, and none o’ yourn, 
rec’lect.” 

“All right, Joe, honor bright,” assented 
the other thieves, while the old woman’s 
shrivelled lips worked with a strange ea¬ 
gerness, and her rheumy old eyes lighted 
like the blue lights above a new-made grave. 

Helen cautiously drew back from the 
door, and, pressing both hands upon her 
forehead, strove to control her faltering 
senses, and to decide upon some course of 
action, before action should bo too late. 
That it was the design of these ruffians to 
rob, and perliaps to murder them all, she 
could no longer doubt; and even were Mr. 
Rugby and Arthur Wingate fully alive to 
their danger, there were but two against 
three, without counting the hag, whose 
will for mischief was evidently as good 
as that of her more dangerous accom¬ 
plices. But, sleeping and unarmed, as she 
supposed her friends to be, their peril 
darkened to almost certain doom, and for 
a moment the young girl abandoned her¬ 
self to despair. Only for a moment, how¬ 
ever; in the next, with clenclied bauds 
and knitted brow, she was searching for the 
moans of relief, which sho had suddenly 
determined must and should be found. 
She must warn the sleepers, and that at 
once, for, as she felt quite certain, nothing 
but the examination of the jewel-box de¬ 
ferred for a few moments the operations of 
the rubers. 
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But how? She had already satisfied 
herself that there was hut one entrance 
to, consequently but one exit from, the 
room, and that through the very door 
Ijehind which she was for the moment pro¬ 
tected. No other 1 In the darkness the 
young girl groped her way around the 
room, feeling of the walls, and trying the 
little window, even attempting to raise one 
of the rough planks of the floor, thinking 
she might perhaps crawl out from under 
the house, and even at the risk of discov¬ 
ery, rouse the sleepers by throwing pebbles 
against the window of the loft. 

The floor planks were secure, but, by a 
sudden connection of ideas, Helen remem¬ 
bered that while Mr. Rugby and his com¬ 
panion were moving about their room, she 
had noticed that a board in the floor, di¬ 
rectly above her head, was loose, and, as 
one of them stepped upon it, tilted, so that 
she had expected it to fall. 

A sudden determination entered the 
young girl’s mind, and with noiseless ra¬ 
pidity she groped for the rude bench, plant¬ 
ed it upon the bed, and, mounting upon it, 
found herself unable to stand upright, her 
shoulders coming upon a level with the 
floor above, while her head remained bent 
upon her breast. Clinging to the naked 
timber with one hand, with the other she 
pressed upon the planks above, and, to her 
great joy, felt one of them yield to the 
pressure. Placing herself directly beneath 
it, and exerting her whole strengtli, she 
soon succeeded in raising the end of the 
plank sufficiently to move it aside, and to 
thrust her head through the opening. The 
loft was dark and silent as a tomb, but, 
while Helen hesitated, a maidenly impulse 
checking the energy hitherto controlling 
her, she distinguished the creak of foot¬ 
steps upon the staircase, and at the same 
time something like the sound of a ladder 
placed against the side of the house from 
without. The robbers were preparing two 
inodes of attack, and the next moment a 
cautious hand tried the latch of her own 
door. Helen hesitated no longer, but 
called, softly: 

“ArthurI ArthurT' And again, “O 
Arthur, do wake!’* 

The regular breathing of the sleepers 
alone answered her, unless the sound of a 
cautious hand groping at the window could 
be called an answer. The result had be¬ 
come but a trial of speed between herself 


and the robbers, and Helen, with a final 
and convulsive effort, threw herself for¬ 
ward and upward, and, she scarcely knew 
how, succeeded in her wild attempt, and 
stood breathless and exhausted in tbo 
silent chamber. Rushing across the room, 
she reached the bed, and wildly beating 
with icy hands upon the faces of the sleep¬ 
ers, sobbed: 

“ Wake! O wake—for God’s sake!” 

“What? Who is it? What’s this?’» 
exclaimed Wingate, starting up, while 
from beyond him resounded the ominous 
click of a pistol. 

“It is I! It is Helen, Arthur. Don’t 
fire at me, Mr. Rugby. They are coming 
to rob and murder you—there are three of 
them. Hark! Hear the window.” 

In effect, the window, cautiously raised 
and lowered again at this moment, gave 
startling corroboration to her words. 

“ Hush!” whispered Rugby. “ Wingate, 
are you armed ?” 

“Yes. Helen, hide behind the bed,” 
said the young man, in the same tone; 
and at this moment the window was again 
lifted, and simultaneously the trap door, 
opening at the top of the stairs, was quietly 
raised, admitting not only the burly figure 
of Joe Myrick, but a faint light from the 
fire below, by whose help the travellers 
distinguished the figure of another man 
climbing in at the window. 

“ Fire ?” whispered Wingate, inquiringly. 

“No—wait,” returned Rugby; and the 
next instant his voice rang through the 
loft, clear and stern: 

“ Halt, there! What do you want?” 

The ruffians, taken by surprise, shrank 
back for a moment, but, reassured by num¬ 
bers, and the conviction that their victims 
were unprepared for a contest, the fellow 
called Jake answered, truculently: 

“Want your money and your walybles. 
Want that ere pocket-trunk o’ yourn. Give 
us them, and we’ll let you off; but if you 
don’t, we’ll make quick work of the hull 
kit.” 

“ Unless you quit the room this moment, 
and leave us and ours undisturbed till 
morning, I will shoot you like a dog,” re¬ 
plied Rugby, with a cold decision, more 
appalling than the other’s ferocity. 

Jake hesitated, but his companion, who 
had silently followed him into the window, 
now as silently rushed forward, brandish¬ 
ing a knife, and fearlessly precipitating 
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himself upon the speaker, who sprang 
from the bed to receive him, firing his pis¬ 
tol as be did se, and shouting: 

“Fire, Wingate I Take the other.” 

Wingate, without waiting the order, had 
already pressed the trigger of his pistol, 
and Jake, uttering a fearful cry of rage and 
pain, rolled snarling like a wounded beast 
at bis feet. At the same moment Joe j^y- 
rick, springing forward, swinging an axe 
above his bead, aimed a blow at the skull 
of the young man, which must have cleft it 
to the chin had he not sprung nimbly 
aside; at the same moment discharging the 
second barrel of his revolver in the face of 
bis assailant, who only escaped the ball by 
stumbling forward with the impetus of his 
own blow. The next moment ho had 
seized AVingato in his brawny arms, ex¬ 
pecting to dash him to the ground with 
ease; but under the elegant proportions of 
the young man were hidden more of native 
power and trained skill than would have 
sufficed for the discomfiture of half a dozen 
awkward clowns like the one he now han¬ 
dled, and Joe Myrick presently rolled upon 
the floor, stunned and helpless. Ills vic¬ 
tor, pausing one instant to regain his 
breatb, was turning to aid his friend, who, 
sitting upon the edge of the bed, silently 
attempted to stanch the blood flowing from 
an ugly cut in bis arm, while his late as¬ 
sailant lay dead at his feet; when, with a 
piercing skrick, Helen Forbes, darting from 
the corner where she had ci riiched in si¬ 
lent terror, flew past him, to throw her 
arms about the stooping and malign figure 
of the old woman, who had crept unob¬ 
served upon the scene, just as her son fell 
dead, as she supposed, and who, snatching 
a knife from the fioor, was about to re¬ 
venge him, by plunging it into the back of 
Arthur Wingate. 

Tbe kuife fell, but not as the fury had 
intended. Turning suddenly, as she 
rushed past him, the young man saw the 
blow—saw it fall upon the devoted iiearl 
offered to sufc his own, and could but in- 
ter|K>se in lime to preveut Helen from fall¬ 
ing at his feet. 

O my darling! My darling!” cried he, 
straining ber wildly to bis breast; and 
then, tiiniiiig with fury upon the exultant 
hag, cried, with tears of rage springing to 
bis eyes, ** O, if you were not a woman, 
and old, 1 would kill you iucb by inch.” 

“ But at least she shall do uo more mis¬ 


chief at present,” exclaimed Eiigby, 
snatching the blood-stained handkerchief 
from his arm, and with it, in spite of her 
struggles, securely binding the old woman’s 
arms behind her back, finishing by secur¬ 
ing her to the bedpost. 

At this moment a violent knocking was 
beard below, but no one had time or 
thought to attend to it. Wingate, hanging 
over the lifeless figure of his betrothed, 
wept like a child, while Mr. Kugby, hastily 
unlocking the little red trunk which had 
caused so much disaster and bloodshed, 
took from it a vial and held it to her face. 
The pungent odor of ammonia filled the 
room, and Kugby calmly said: 

“Courage, Wingate. I am a surgeon of 
some skill. I do not think she is dead; 
and if she is not, I will cure her. Bring 
her down stairs—or, stay, let me do so, 
while you bring my box. It contains my 
instruments, which the fools mistook for 
treasures, as indeed they are, being a spe¬ 
cial set brought by me from London last 
month.” 

While speaking he raised the young girl 
tenderly in liis arms, and bore her down 
the ladder. As his feet appeared below 
the floor of the loft, the knocking, which 
had become almost furious, ceased sud¬ 
denly, and a voice exclaimed: 

“Well, good ijeople, I did not expect to 
raise you at all. Why, what on earth is 
this?” 

“A wounded woman, sir. Please burst 
open that door. There is a bed beyond it.” 

The stranger, a white-haired, red-faced 
old man, with the air of one more used td 
command than to obey, stared a moment 
at the quiet speaker, "and then, as his eye 
fell upon the figure drooping from hU arras, 
turned to comply with the order. c)ne 
kick of bis sturdy foot decided the matter 
of the frail fastening, and, as the latch flew 
from its hold, the door opened wide, allow¬ 
ing Doctor Iwiigby to pass through, and to 
lay his cliargc upon the bed. 

“Bring that caiulle, if you please, sir; 
and, Wingate, let me have the trunk,” 
directed the doctor, cool and dominant as 
a general upon the battlefield he is sure of 
conquering. 

“What! Why, who is this? Wingate I 
But Helen! This is not Helen?” And 
the old gentleman, suddenly roused from 
his aslonishmeut and his indignation, 
snatched a caudle from the table, and 
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rushing into the bedroom, held it close to 
the deadly face of the young girl. ‘‘ My 
God I It is Helen 1 My child, my child!” 
And, as the doctor caught the candle from 
his hand, the old man sank upon the bed 
in a fit of hysterical tears. 

Wingate, in his turn, stood like one pet¬ 
rified, his eyes fixed now ui^on the figure 
of the young girl, now upon that of the old 
man. 

“Mr. Forbes!’^ gasped he, at length. 
“But how came he here?” 

“Young man,” interposed the stern 
voice of the surgeon, “ do you wish this 
woman to recover?” 

“ God knows how ardently,” was the 
reply. 

“ Then remember that agitation as she 
is recovering will kill her. If this is her 
father, take him away, and induce him to 
keep quiet, if possible. Then return to 
help me. Every moment has a chance of 
life—too many lost are fatal.” 

The cool clear tones of the surgeon car¬ 
ried conviction, and Wingate, controlling 
himself by a powerful effort, soon suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the almost exhausted 
father to accompany him to the outer 
room, and w'as soon able to leave him com¬ 
paratively quiet, while he returned to as¬ 
sist the surgeon, who was already able to 
inform him that the young girPs wound, 
though deep, was not necessarily mortal. 

“And now,” said the surgeon, an hour 
later, “we may leave Mr. Forbes beside 
his daughter for a few moments, and go to 
attend to those fellows above stairs. They 
will give me some fine practice in pistol 
wounds, at least.” 

But Doctor Rugby was doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. With the exception of the 
dead body of the nameless ruffian whom 
he had killed, and the old woman writhing 
and swearing in her bonds, the loft was 
empty. Jake and Joe had escaped to¬ 
gether, and, as was presently discovered, 
had stolen the horse and sleigh left stand¬ 
ing at the door by Mr. Forbes’s driver, 
while he crept into the house to see what 
was going on. 

“ Never mind—let them go. They will 
neither of them be likely to forget to-night, 
or care to come in our way again,” said 
the doctor, philosophically. “ Let us re¬ 
lease this wretched old woman, and in the 
morning some one shall put this body into 
a hole in the snow. I suppose it wouldn’t 


do for me to dissect him. And now, Win¬ 
gate, tell me, in two words, who you all 
are, and what you are about.” 

“Helen will live, you say.” 

“ Yes, 1 tell you.” 

“In two words, then, she vs the only 
child of the old man who sits beside her, 
and who is a wealthy and retired Indian 
merchant of New York. I am a poor devil 
of a lawyer, settled in a little town of Min¬ 
nesota. 1 loved Helen, and she loved me, 
before I went West, and when 1 returned 
for her last autumn she was ready to go 
back with me; but her father said no—be 
had a better match for her. So we ran 
away, and he, I suppose, ran after us. I 
only wish we had waited to many first, for 
then he could not separate us. 1 fancy he 
will try it now, but he will find it a difldcult 
matter. Helen is true steel under her 
highbred airs.” 

“ He shan’t separate you, nor try to. I 
wont let him,” said Doctor Rugby, quietly, 
as he turned to reenter the house. 

When Tipsy Bill awoke next morning, to 
find himself lying among his horses in the 
shed, his astonishment was both loud and 
profane; nor was it iu any whit lessened 
when, on entering the house, he was in¬ 
formed of the incidents of the night. But 
none of his auditors were prepared for the 
burst of penitence and good resolution into 
which this astonishment finally subsided. 

“Twas all my fault I” asseverated he. 

“ I knew the scoundrels was hatch’n up 
mischief, and if I’d kept myself sober— 
But it is a lesson—a dog goned good les¬ 
son ; and may I be—(something very bad)— 
if another drop of the cussed stuff ever 
runs over my tongue again.” 

We should not omit to mention that this 
hasty resolution was sacredly and persist¬ 
ently kept, until, in his hale old age, to 
have called Mr. William Peters Tipsy Bill 
would have been to commit at once a stu¬ 
pidity and an insolence. 

The authorities, such as were to be 
found, chose to take but little notice of 
the catastrophe at Myrick’s shanty, ex¬ 
cept by removing the old woman to the 
almshouse, where she soon after died. 

Helen Forbes, far too ill to be moved, 
did not, however suffer, either for atten¬ 
tion or comforts, in her lonely hospital, 
being assiduously cared for by her father, 
her lover and her skillful physician, and 
supplied by almost daily expresses with 
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eTery luxury love could suggest or money 
prooare, even to an accomplislied city 

nune. 

“Is there anything, doctor — anything 
more that I can do for her, or get for her 
asked the father, almost daily, until at last 
the surgeon answered: 

“ Yes- Tell her she may marry Wingate, 
and send for a parson to tie the knot. 
Then we’ll all go on for Minnesota again.” 

“Shall I? Would it make her really 
happier than anything elsd on earth?” 
asked the old man, musingly. 


“ Take my word for it,” said Doctor 
Rugby, with wise sententiousness. 

“I will,” answered the father, in the 
same tone. And before the week was out 
Mr. and Mrs. Wingate, Mr. Forbes and 
Doctor Rugby left Myrick^s shanty—the 
three former in their own carriage, the 
latter riding Sam, whom he had purchased 
of the stage proprietor as his own particular 
steed. 

What next? 

Go to Minnesota and see. 


ORIGIN OF THE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND, 

BY E. M. ADAMS. 


Long ago, in the days of our fathers. 
Before the white man came 
To rob us of oar birthright. 

Our hunting-grounds to claim, 

Lived the Indian maiden Winona, 
Firstborn of a chieftain proud. 

And ne'er was a child of the forest 
With such matchless grace endowed. 
Fleet of foot as the hunted roebuck, 

And beautiful as the day 
When the flush of a summer morning 
Into noontide melts away. 

Her eyes like twin stars glowing, 

Her hair down to her feet 
In dusky ripples flowing, 

Her lips so full and sweet. 

Brave warriors wooed the maiden. 

They wooed, but could not win, 

For the secret of her heart’s love 
Her lips kept fast within. 

Yet one her heart had chosen, 

Although she said him nay; 

Tb herself fondly whispering, 

“He will come another day.” 

He, disheartened, thinking only 
Of the cruel word she said. 

Knowing not that oft a woman. 

Saying “Nay,” means “Yea,” instead. 
Left her presence, striding fiercely 
Through the forest’s deepening gloom. 
Going swift, and going surely. 

All unconscious, to his doom. 

Ask the winds, that they may tell ye, 

Aak the clouds that wept above. 

What the fate of noblest warrior 
Ever sought a maiden’s love. 

Baei Boston, April, 1874. 


For no more came brave Inula 
To the wigwams on the plain; ■ 

Neverniore did friend or foeman 
Look upon his face again. 

And Winona, wailing, watching, 

Till her soul grew sick with fear, 
Sought him vainly through the forest 
All the long and weary year. 

Sought him weeping;! crying ever, 

“O my love, come back to mel” 

But the stormwind only answered 
Through the pine trees, mournfully. 
So it was, worn out with sorrow, 

Faint with hunger, grief and pain, 

In the wilderness she perished. 

By her love undying slain. 

Winter came, and came the springtime. 
With the south wind, perfume-laden. 
And her kindred, going nonhward, 

• Found the deathbed of the maiden. 
Yet the only signs to show them 
That her resting-place was there 
Were her jewels, earth-encrusted, 

And a growth so strangely fair 
Where her graceful head had rested. 
That the swarthy w'arriors said 
’Twas Winona’s farewell token 
From the dwellings of the dead. 
Stems so slender, graceful leaflets 
All a-quiver in the breeze. 

Speaking in a mystic language 
To the group beneath the trees. 

So they called it, in remembrance 
Of Winona, “Maiden’s Hair;” 
Saying, “Naught in all the forest 
Is there half so sweet and fair.” 
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A WOMAN'S STORY. 

BY COBA CHESTEB. 


“ Who would not, in Life’s dreary waste. 
Snatch, when ho could, with eager haste, 

An interval of joy ?” 

I WAS born in poverty. I do not mean 
the respectable poverty that closes up its 
brick house and lives in the rear during 
the warm months, turns old (dresses and 
wears dyed silks, but grinding miserable 
want. 

I had not, like most heroines, ‘‘known 
better days.** My mother, a hard-working 
seamstress, had died at my birth, and my 
father—well, I do not like to recall my 
early life spent with him. Even now, as I 
sit here in the bloom of a late autumn, the 
old memories of stinging blows and sense¬ 
less rages bring the indignant blood to my 
face. I was not as patient with him as I 
should have been, I suppose. I might, 
perhaps, have made home a dearer spot to 
us both; but I was a bitter headstrong girl 
then, with no sweet past to dream over and 
make me better, and no bright future to 
encourage and sustain. 

All was blackness, whether 1 looked back¬ 
ward or forward, and I had not yet learned 
to look upward. Yet surely a dark back 
room of a tenement house, fireless and 
cheerless, could not lure a man from the 
warmth and hilarity of a corner grogshop. 

One night 1 fell asleep, in the chill of a 
frosty winter evening, and seemed to see 
father threatened with some terrible X)eril. 
1 awoke, all of a shiver, and seizing my 
ragged shawl and hood from their nail, 
ran out into the snowy street to the corner 
store. 

His face was not in its customary place 
behind the cracked tobacc«>-staincd stove, 
and to my intjuiries the men only returned 
careless replies. 

“He had gone with Jim^Blake, nigh on 
to an hour ago, towards the <lock. Them 
two didn’t pal together for nothink.” 
There was an ugly job on hand, my inform¬ 
ant, a man half stupid over his cups, felt 
sure. 

I was used to the streets and darkness, 
and it didn’t take me long to get to th«3 
dock. Jim Blake, of all th^ bad men father 
knew, and their number was legion, 'was 


the worst. I felt my suspicions of coming 
evil grow into certainties as I stood be¬ 
neath the black clouds and felt the first 
snowflakes, the forerunner of a storm, 
against my face. 

I thought I saw something moving near 
a woodpile, and 1 crouched in the shadow 
of a building, to watch further develop¬ 
ments. I was not mistaken. The figure, 
that of a man, left its resting-place, and 
paced back and forth, directly in front of 
me. 

I held my breath as he carelessly struck 
a match and let the light fall in my dark 
corner. 1 shrank further back, and drew 
a breath of relief as he lazily lighted a 
cigar. The blaze of the match revealed 
the face of a man, evidently in the higher 
walks of life, a strong handsome face, 
with a wearied expression upon his highbred 
features, and a cynical curve of the thin 
lips, half hidden by a tawny mustache. 
The eyes dark and fierce, but capable of 
unutterable tenderness — this I learned 
later — redeemed the almost effeminate 
delicacy of his face. 

All this I noticed in that brief instant, 
and then he passed aimlessly on towards 
the river. Presently 1 heard voices so close 
to me that I shivered with fear of detec¬ 
tion, and clung to the damp walls of an old 
building for protection. 

“Aint ye ready to strike?” 

“Hush—soft! he may be armed. These 
darned bloated aristocrats always carries a 
settler about ’em. Best to let it go. May¬ 
be he haint got the swag about him.” 

**Maybe he hainl. Where’s your eyes? 
Look at that ere sparkler on his bosom—a 
clear thousand, to say notbink of the ticker 
and wallet. Take my word for it, he’s a 
rum one as gets his living out of innocent 
men like me and you. Here he comes 
again. Be ready to bag the came. Stea<ly—” 

A sudden giddiness came over me with 
the words. 1 strove to scream, but my 
longue seemed glued to the roof of my 
mouth. I heard a struggle, a stifled shriek, 
then, with one desperate effort, 1 flung 
myself forward between the deadly assas¬ 
sin and his victim. 
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A mutteTed Imprecation from behind^ 
then Bome one had hold of me*, and 1 felt 
cold steel against my bosom. 

It’s a woman. D—^n me 1 I can’t.” 

“D—ye for your chicken heart. I’ve 
finished my fine gentleman. Choke the 
g>lt or we’ll have the perlice on us.” 

A hairy face pressed close to mine, 
sssTCbing it in the darkness. I felt a 
dnadful sensation of strangling, then a 
will broke the silence. 

“My God, Jim, it’s my own gal 1” 

A tall stalwart figure arose suddenly as 
if from the dead at Jim Blake’s side. One 
blow of a heavy walking-stick felled the 
villain to the earth, and then 1 saw the 
muzzle of a bright weapon pointed at my 
father’s head. Again did I throw myself 
in front of the stranger. 

“Don’t do it, sir. He’s my father. I 
laved your life—spare his 1” 

“Poor child I then 1 will not give him 
the punishment he so richly deserves. He 
can go in peace. As for you, call upon me 
at any time, and I will help you. Try to 
lead a better life, give up the streets, and 
seek honest employment.” 

1 tried to stutter out that I was honest, 
if poor, but he was gone. 1 knew what he 
had talmn me for, and the indignant blood 
made my face fiery red in the frosty air. 

Mechanically 1 placed the card he had 
handed me in my pocket, and then roused 
father from his half-maudlin paroxysm of 
terror. 

“He wont i}each on us, father, he said 
10 . C»me home, or we’ll have the police 
on us. Come, it is bitter cold.” 

“We can’t leave Jim. Give us a lift, 
my gal, and take him home.” 

1 felt as if 1 was staining my hands with 
blood, but 1 stifled my feelings, and helped 
father drag the heavy form through the 
dark streets, to the cellar where he lived 
with his drunken wife. 

Then I led father quickly past the tempt¬ 
ing baize doors of the grogshop, and half 
poshed him up the broken stairs to our 
poor rooms. 

There was a blank in my life after that. 
In spite of tears and entreaties, father still 
haunted the corner store, and clay after 
day passed away when I heard only the 
weary click, click of the sewing-machine, 
and father’s moans and snores as he slept 
his drunken sleep in the corner. 

One starry June night there came a 


change. I only remember the sudden 
ghastly sight of disfigured still-loved fea¬ 
tures, as I fell fainting upon my parent’s 
mangled body. The event was chronicled 
ill the daily papers as ‘‘Another Row in the 
Sixth Ward—Fatal Results to one of the 
Combatants.” 

I only knew that it left me orphaned 
and lonely, with nothing to work or live 
for. In spite of the past, he was niy fa¬ 
ther, the only lie that bound me to the 
vast earth. He had been my constant care 
and charge, and without him I daily lost 
my interest in life. 

I awoke one burning July morniug, to 
find a kind Irish neighbor watching over 
me, who gave me the startliiig assurance 
that “ it was nigh onto a mouth since I’d 
knowed anybody, and I was weak as a 
baby, and just as silly; aud I must lay still 
and quiet, or the docther wouldn’t answer 
for it.” 

The doctor, a kind-hearted man,, came 
daily to see me, but shook his head as I 
turned from the food olfered me with all 
an invalid’s disgust of greasy broth and 
weak tea. 

“It wont do. There is no desire for life 
here. The girl will die; she needs change 
of scene and food. Have you no friends, 
little girl?” 

His kind manner aud the question were 
too much for me in my weak condition. I 
tried to speak, but the effort ended in a 
storm of tears. 

The doctor went to the window and 
blew his nose with great vigor, started for 
the door, and left without another word. 

The next day my few clothes were packed 
by his direction, in a small trunk, and I 
was half curried down stairs and placed in 
his buggy. Wbat a drive that was, out of 
slums and alleys into leafy boulevards aud 
broad avenues, until we reached the fairy 
region of the Park! There we stopped 
before a large stone house, and Xlie doctor 
was met upon the threshold of the dwelling 
by a motherly-looking old lady in black 
alpaca. 

“You see, Mrs. Hall, I have brought my 
protege, as 1 threatened.” 

“ Thai’s right, doctor. I have plenty of 
spare lime, and will do as 1 promised. 
Poor child! how pale she is.” Tlien, in an 
audible whisper, ‘‘ No danger of her dying 
on my hands? The folks might hear of it, 
you know.” 
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“ No danger, no danger at all, madam. 
Your excellent society and plenty of good 
food are all she needs. You are sure the 
folks wouldn’t object to this?” 

“ La, sir, I has my own liberty here, aud 
my master is not one of the stingy sort. 
He allows me a companion for the sum¬ 
mer, and 1 know of no one I’d sooner fa¬ 
vor than a friend of yours.” 

‘‘ Thanks, Mrs. Hall. I’ll speak about it 
to Mr. Atherton myself when I’m down to 
the Branch next week. I will see you 
rewarded also.” 

I am sure I don’t wish pay, sir, when I 
think of your past kindness. I haven’t 
forgotten your services for my rheumatic 
fever last winter, when you wouldn’t take 
a cent. I said to the cook then, says I—” 

‘‘Hush—don’t mention it, Mrs. Hall. 
Good-day. I’ll call to-morrow and see my 
patient.” 

All this was said in a darkened oak-lined 
library,- where I lay upon an easy lounge, 
with closed eyes and tired brain. I only 
half realized that I was in an apartment 
and mansion of rare magnificence, but I 
was too weary to feel curiosity respecting 
my surroundings. 

Later, I learned from gaiTulous Mrs. 
Hall, during cool mornings spent in the 
airy apartments facing the Park, that the 
owner of the house, a gentleman of ex¬ 
treme wealth, was spending the summer 
at the Branch, not to return until Septem¬ 
ber, and that she, in the meantime, had 
full charge of the house and its appoint¬ 
ments, and had also undertaken the direc¬ 
tion of the few servants left in the almost- 
deserted mansion. She professed herself 
delighted with my society, for, to use her 
own words, “ She was getting lonesome- 
like, and felt spooky of nights.” 

How strange this luxury seemed to me, 
after the poverty of my past life I the soft 
Axminster carpets, vast mirrors, luxurious 
upholstery,*and rare works of arti How 
bitterly I mourned, as I realized my own 
miserable ignorance amid the numberless 
choice volumes lining the walls of Mr. 
Atherton’s library I 

One warm Sunday evening, while Mrs. 
Hall was taking her usual after-dinner nap, 
I stole down in the darkness to the large 
open windows of the drawing-room, there 
to watch listlessly the little life apparent 
in tho streets below. I noted with idle 
interest a flirtation going on in the next 


area between a smart chambermaid and a 
stern guardian of the law. How different 
my life had been from this serving-girl— 
how void of the little joys which creep into 
even the lives of the lower classes, as they 
are called. I felt such an alien, such a 
creature without a place in the wide world, 
that, overcome by a sense of my own lone¬ 
liness, I leaned my head upon my hands, 
and gave way to my tears. Suddenly a 
strain of sweetest music broke the silence. 
It seemed to me a voice from God, chiding 
me for daring to doubt for even an instant 
his tender love and protection. Had he 
not wonderfully cared for me so far, and 
would he be likely to forsake me now? 

I forgot to wonder at the nearness of the 
music, and only listened as a deep rich 
voice joined the chords, and the words of 
a simple hymn fell upon the air. It was 
music that I could understand, and almost 
unconsciously I hummed over the last 
words. A voice close to my side startled 
me. 

“So you like my poor iQusic? I am 
glad.” 

I started, to see in the room, quite close 
to my chair, the figure of a man, and arose 
with a nervous movement to depart. 

“ Pray be seated. Miss Freyer, I beg. I 
was thoughtless to come in unannounced. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Winthrop 
Atherton, at your service. I have already 
heard of you from Dr. Bently, and assure 
you of the pleasure I feel in welcoming 
you here. We shall be friends, I feel sure.” 

The voice, so courtly and gracious/ gave 
me sudden self-possession. I took the 
hand extended to me in token of friend¬ 
ship. 

“Thank you, Mr. Atherton, for your 
confidence in me. I am deeply grateful 
for this temporary home, and hope my 
stay has not seemed very intrusive to you. 
Believe me, I have been tempted many 
times to leave. It has seemed of late as if 
I must get back my strength, so that 1 
could be at work again. Besides, these 
rich things—” 

I paused, not knowing how to continue. 
I felt I might wound him should 1 speak 
my mind. 

“ Go on, child,” he said, kindly; “ what 
effect did you fear ‘ these rich things ’ ”— 
with a comical mimicry of my manner— 
“ would have upon your morals?’^ 

“ Now you arc making fun of me, sir. 
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Bat 1 feared work would seem harder and 
more distasteful to me after the fairy life 
here, besides awakeniuj;!; ambitious dreams 
that it will be bard to silence when I get 
back.” 

I shuddered involuntarily, remembered 
suddenly that 1 was addressing an aimost 
utter stranger, and turned to leave the 
room. Mr. Atherton followed me out into 
the lighted hall, and gave me a pleasant 
good-uight as I turned upon the long stairs. 

Where had 1 seen that kingly hgure and 
haughty face before ? I tried to think, in 
Tain. 

When I knelt beside my little bed that 
night, something dropped from between 
the leaves of my Bible. It was an old card, 
and on it were the words— 

«WINTHROP ATHERTON, BANKER, 
No. — Broadway, New York.” 

This was the key to the mystery. 1 was 
under the roof of the man my father had 
all but murdered that winter night; had 
been dependent upon him for my daily 
bread for nearly a month. 

How 1 hated him during those first days 
when 1 felt a sickening feeling of depen¬ 
dence under his roof, and yet realized my 
utter inahility to leave until my health 
and strength should return to me I I re¬ 
sented it that a man should possess a deli¬ 
cacy and refinement that I, in my fairest 
days, had only dreamed of. I admired 
hiiQ, and yet would not allow myself to be 
friendly. I felt a sense of pain, and a de¬ 
sire for a nobler and better existence, as I 
watched him day after day bending over 
some book in the library, or penning arti¬ 
cles for some favorite magazine. 

1 taught myself sullen indifference and 
stolid aversion when 1 was with him, but 
only seemed to amuse him by my avoid¬ 
ance of his presence. One morning he 
stopped me on my way up stairs. 

“Hiss Freyer, can you spare me a few 
moments? 1 wish your opinion of this 
article.” 

1 smiled satirically. As if I could un¬ 
derstand or appreciate his feelings 1 It 
was only his kindness that prompted him 
to address me as an equal, I said to myself 
with bitterness in my heart, 

** You overrate my powers, sir. I fear I 
would not provq a competent critic. Let 
me pass, please. Mrs. Hall is waiting for 
me.” 

sa 


*‘Allo\i^me to be the judge of your abil¬ 
ities,” fixing his laughing blue eyes full 
upon me. Why do you avoid me so, 
Miss Freyer? We are like strangers under 
the same roof. Do you value my friend¬ 
ship so little?” 

“ Our positions are too far apart to talk 
of friendship, Mr. Atherton.” 

I forced myself to meet his gaze, but my 
cheeks flushed at what I read in his. 

“ Our positions ? What do you mean? 
Nonsense I In this republican country 
such notions are absurd, child. The gulf 
is not impassabre which separates us.” 

“ O Mr. Atherton, I must speak upon a 
subject that has long troubled me. I 
think you misunderstand my position here. 
Our lives and thoughts are loery far apart; 
the gulf that separates us very wide. I am 
not even a friend of Mrs. Hall, as you seem 
to imagine. I am a poor friendless girl, 
that, but for Dr. Bently’s and your kind¬ 
ness, would now be dependent upon public 
charity.” 

My kindness has nothing to do with it, 
nor have you been dependent upon me. 
Your face often wears a familiar look, and 
in vain have I striven to recall when and 
where I first met you.” 

He scanned my features long and ear¬ 
nestly, then a light of recognition beamed 
in his eyes. 

It is the face of the woman to whom I 
owe my life. All I could do, Elizabeth 
Freyer, would never repay you. You saved 
me from two villains that winter night.” 

“ One was my father. Do not call him 
so, sir. He was drunk, and not himself, 
or he would never have done it.” 

“Poor child I He has deserted you, 
then, and you are all alone.” 

“ He never deserted mel” I exclaimed, 
passionately. Then, with a burst of tears, 
“He is dead I” 

“ Forgive me, little one I I never guessed 
the truth. The past has bound us together. 
Tell me what you dislike me for, and let 
me try to please you.” 

I could not resist the frank winning 
smile and outstretched hand, and again we 
sealed the compact of a firm friendship for 
the future. 

Why did I linger during those summer, 
days in Winthrop Atherton’s presence? 
Why did I allow soft persuasions and 
friendly woy^ to get the better of my wo¬ 
man’s nature, which urged me to throw off 
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my indolence and be up and doing? I 
know not. I only know that then, all un¬ 
consciously, I had found heaven in his 
presence, drew strength from his kindly 
eyes, and daily grew in health, as he 
brought rare exotics from the conservatory, 
loaded my plate with delicacies and rare 
fruits, and read aloud long mornings in the 
library from poet and historian hitherto 
unknown to me. 

Good Mrs. Hall always played propriety 
upon these occasions, and formed one of 
the happy trio that gathered around the 
little round table in the ’'almost deserted 
dining-room. 

Mr. Atherton laughingly declared that 
we were playing country, and would have 
nothing but country dishes upon our table 
—golden pats of butter, luscious berries, 
Dutch cheese, delicate custards and bowls 
of cream. Then we had doughnuts, turn¬ 
overs, flapjacks, and other old-fashioned 
dishes, all to suit the master’s whim, who 
appeared to become a boy again in his en¬ 
joyment of life, and zest in the silly noth¬ 
ings which made up our days. Silly noth¬ 
ings to him, 1 say, but to me, hitherto 
starved in the beautiful things of this life, 
they seemed the Alpha and Omega of 
existence. 

Surely I was living a dreamlife during 
those burning August days; those quiet 
mornings and moonlit evenings were like 
nothing I had ever known before—they 
could not bo of the earth earthy. 

He found me alone one morning, ready 
to start for a wal k. 

“Where away. Miss Freyer? Upon 
some mission of mercy?’’ 

“ No sir. I was going to the Park for a 
stroll. I have grown very selfish of late.” 

“To the Parkl O, may I go, too?” 
Then, seeing the pleasure in my eyes I 
could not conceal, “ You like to have me 
with you. Would it always be so, or, like 
other women, do you require constant 
change and excitement? You are so dif¬ 
ferent from the girls I have met, Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

He seemed to dwell upon my plain name. 
Never had it found favor in my eyes before. 

“ * Tiic sweetest woman ere drew breath 
Js my dear wile Elizabeth,^ ” 

ho paraphrased. “Could you be my dear 
wife, Lizzie? Dare 1 hope for the disin¬ 
terested fond love of a noble true girl? 
Tell me, little one.” 


I could not answer. We had reached 
the Park, and he led me to a rustic seat. 

Why dwell upon those moments? I 
proved no wiser or stronger than any other 
woman in love, and, in spite of the vast 
social gulf which I knew separated us, I 
listened to his tender words, and gave him. 
the promise which he professed made him 
happy for life. 

That was my heaven, and it lasted just 
one week. 

Never had I doubted him for one instant 
since that morning when I gave him my 
love, with a mad worship which amounted 
almost to idolatry. I would willingly have 
died for him; and I often wondered why 
he had chosen me—^me, a poor lowborn, 
girl for his wife, among all the fine ladies 
he knew. 

I say I had never doubted his truth. I 
loved him so entirely myself that 1 thought 
the very intensity of my love must of ne¬ 
cessity win for me a return. 

I was building airy castles of our future 
one morning, when Mrs. Hall entered the 
room, all flushed with haste. 

“My lauds I if this aint sudden, though. 
I am all flustrated-like, she gave me such 
a turn.” 

“What is the matter?” 

1 came down from my airy castles, and 
tried to afiect an interest in her everyday 
affairs. 

“ Matter enough, to be sure. Miss Ath¬ 
erton’s come home from the Branch, all 
unexpected, and Mr. Winthrop ho let her 
in. The master looks as pale and scared- 
like as possible. He seemed dreadfully 
put out that she should come home, and 
has been urging her to finish the season at 
Saratogy. They had awful high words, as 
they always does, and she has got the hy¬ 
sterics now. O dear, dear I” 

“ Is she the sister of the master of the 
house ?” 

“Sister? Why, it’s his wife. Miss Prey- 
er. The Lord knows, I wish she wasn’t, 
and he too, I guess. Such a haughty, 
hateful lady as she is, awfully highstrung. 
1 fear she’ll give you your walking papers. 
She doesn’t know you’ve been here, and 
I’ve kept quiet to please Mr. Winthrop.” 

She had kept quiet to please Mr. Win¬ 
throp? I turned faint and sick, and tore 
the c’ollar from my throat with both hands. 
1 felt that I should strangle, and staggered 
to the open window for air. 
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He was in the street below, taking wraps 
smd bags from the carriage. A fashionably 
dressed lady joined him, and said some¬ 
thing in a high tone. He answered noth¬ 
ing, but there was a hard look upon his 
face I had never seen there before, as he 
took her by the arm and almost forced her 
up the steps. 

His wife? And what was I? I, who 
bad so readily given him my heart ? I had 
been his dupe, to while away the idle 
boors of an idle summer. I was poor and 
friendless, and a proper person to amuse 
bis lordship during his fashionable wife’s 
4 d>8ence at the Branch. 

It was bitterly hard to bear. I had loved 
with my whole nature, and I was too un¬ 
trained and untaught to rise above my 
pain. 1 waited until Mrs. Hall passed 
from the room, then packing my few 
things in my trunk, without a tear, I took 
shawl and hat, and stole quietly down 
atairs. 1 met Phoebe the chambermaid in 
the hall. 

“Phoebe,! hear your mistress has re¬ 
turned, and Mrs. Hall no longer needs me. 
€an some one be spared to carry my 
trunk?” 

Jim, Mr. Atherton’s colored valet, vol¬ 
unteered his services, with the ready good¬ 
nature of his race. 

I passed out of the vast house, into the 
streets, and sought refuge in a third-class 
boarding-house. 

After that I grew hardened and desper¬ 
ate, and finally went back to my old lodg¬ 
ings and old life. 

Of all beings I was most miserable. I 
might have known I was never meant for 
such as he, I told myself again aud again 
with bitter self-contempt. He had crossed 
the golf between us, and now, having re- 
cr^jued it, it could never again be bridged 
over. 

I tried to sweep away all vestige of the 
past, and turned my face resolutely against 
my lost happiness. 

Once when I caught sight of him in the 
street, the dead past seemed to bloom 
again, aud the happiness of those days 

awoke. 

Stinging tears blinded me as I groped my 
way back to my miserable lodgings, and 
threw myself weeping upon my poor bed. 

A at the door roused me in the midst 
of a paroxysm of tears. I hastily wiped 
my eyes, and opened the door. Then I hid 


my face in my hands, and fell into the 
nearest chair. 

“ Lizzie, darling, I have found you, after 
these weary months of waiting. Why did 
you leave me alone and friendless? Why 
did you wrong me so ?” 

“Alone and friendless!” I cried, with a 
bitter laugh. I did not dare to look up 
aud see his changed wasted face and sad 
eyes, or I felt every resolution would melt 
away. “Do you dare to accuse me of 
wronging you—you who have cursed my 
life, and almost made me mad ? O, why 
did I not die that bitter winter night I Why 
was life spared to me, when I do not want 
it, and pray for death?” 

He did not answer me in words. He 
knelt down on the bare floor beside me, 
and tried to raise my head with gentle 
force. 

“ Why do you wish for death, Lizzie ? 
Is the love—the love, remember—you have 
often said would never fail me, entirely 
gone? What have I done that I should 
be hated by the only woman I have ever 
loved ?” 

I arose from my chair, and looked into 
his eyes, I declared to myself, for the last 
time. 

“ Where is your wife, Winthrop Ather¬ 
ton? Is she dead, that you dare to ad¬ 
dress me thus?” 

“ I have no wife, Lizzie, if she be not in 
this room.” 

“ What then has become of Mrs. Ather¬ 
ton, under whose roof you dared to make 
love to me last summer ? I was your dupe; 
but, thank God, I have crushed my heart 
and escaped. I must not listen to you 
longer. It may amuse you, but it will con¬ 
demn me in the eyes of the world I” 

He looked at me with wide-opened eyes, 
but did not approach me again. He paced 
the floor two or three times. ’ 

“I thiuk I see it, Lizzie,” he said, at 
length, pausing just in front of my chair. 
“I was careless never to have explained 
my true position to you before; but 1 never 
dreamed you could have misconstrued it. 

1 am not the master of that house, Lizzie. 
It belongs to my elder brother Ealph. I 
was but a guest there, like yourself. Mrs. 
Atherton is far from being a good wife and 
mother. Her little ones are trained in 
fashionable boarding-schools, God help 
them, and her husband leads a life few 
men would envy. To be sure, he has his 
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wife’s large wealtli, added to half of my 
father’s property, but I should vastly pre¬ 
fer a cottage with one I love. Look up, 
Lizzie, and tell me the old love is still 
mine. Tell me you trust and care for me 
a little. If you knew how I have hungered 
for a sight of your dear face all these 
weeks I” 

It was all over then, the misery of my 
past, and the man I still loved better than 
my own life had been true through all. I 
need not now train myself to bate him. 
It was no sin to listen to the music of his 
voice, and dream of the happy days when 


I should be all in all to him, as he wa» 
already to me. 

The western sunlight streamed from be¬ 
hind the clouds into my attic room, and 
beautified the bare floor and poor furni¬ 
ture, as we sat there together. 

Years have passed since, and those days^- 
seem now far, far distant j but I doubt if X 
can ever taste again the bliss of that even¬ 
ing spent amidst poverty and squallor, 
though now surrounded by the beauties 
and refinements of a home glorified by the 
love of a good husband. 


along the road. 


BY C. 

Tripping along, with footsteps light. 

The little ones go, all robed in white, 

Over the road which all must tread. 

From downy crib to grassy bed. 

Apart I watch, beside a hill, 

Them travel on with glee, until 
Between the leaves, all fresh and fair. 

Are thickly found the thorns of care. 

Where roses once their perfume shed. 
Whose scattered leaves, now brown and 
dead, 

The dimpled hands can tempt no more 
To linger oft their sweetness o’er— 

Now slowly tread the little feet 
O’er well-worn sod, and glances meet 
My loving glance at last, in prayer 
For wayside buds without the care. 

All, little ones, with voices sweet. 

Tour pleadings Oft my ear may greet 
Ere autumn fruits of fairest mould 
Those dimpled hands of yours may hold. 

A summer sun’s Promethean fire, 

With noontide blaze, may light a pyre 
Brooklyny Dec., 1874. 
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In brain and heart, before thy prayer 
May bring the buds without the care. 

I, who have walked the path you treads 
Have seen it scattered with my dead. 

As thickly strewn as autumn leaves, 

Before I gained the golden sheaves.. 

Now, neath green branches on the hill 
Where tempered winds say “Peace, be- 
still I” 

At last my load of care I see. 

Like golden fruits upon life’s tree. 

And you, who’ll sigh beneath your load 
While travelling o’er my backward road^ 
Each day shall find the grace to bear, 

In answer to your childish prayer. 

No lisping tone or cry shall fall 
By Him unheard; for when you call. 
Across life’s harp in minor tones, 

“ Have mercy. Lord I” the music moans^ 

Then while 1 bind my scattered sheaves,. 
And you tread o’er your dying leaves. 

My little ones, be this your prayer, 

“ O Father, give us grace to hearP* 
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STOKY OP THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 


BY PBOP. 8EBANOS D. PATBIB. 


The MaxweUs, in days bygone, were the 
most powerful family in the western part 
nf the Scottish Border. One of them, Lord 
John Maxwell, was through royal favor, 
created Earl of Nlthsdale in 1585. He was 
a bold and audacious man, overbearing and 
unruly, and for a time was the torment of 
the whole south of Scotland. His succes¬ 
sors were less marked in character. If they 
were more peaceful, it was because the 
scope for feudal broils and political confu¬ 
sion had been vastly diminished by the 
union of the crowns. Attached to the 
Stewart dynasty, they were steady royalists, 
for which predilection they suffered forfeit¬ 
ure of title and estates in the person of 
William, the fifth earl. This young noble¬ 
man, having proceeded to St. Germain to 
do homage to James II., there fell in love 
with Lady Winifred Herbert, youngest 
.daughter of the Marquis of Fowls. His 
•devoted affection met with a favorable re¬ 
sponse. The two were married in 1609; 
the young earl carrying away his bride to 
his mansion of Terregles, in the stewartry 
ef Kirkcudbright. 

Settling down at this fair scene—noted 
for its fair gardens—the Countess of Niths- 
dale had a family of five children, three of 
whom died in infancy, leaving a son. Lord 
William Maxwell, and a daughter, Lady 
Anne. With these surviving children she 
was living peacefully, expecting no over¬ 
turn in affairs, when the madly conceived 
and badly conducted rebellion of 1715 broke 
out under the Earl of Mar. Lord Niths- 
dale joined the insurgents; and was taken 
prisoner at Preston, along with Lords Der- 
wentwater, Widdrington, Wiutoun, Carn- 
wath, Kenmure, Naim, Charles Murray, 
and many other persons of note, all of 
whom were forthwith conveyed to London. 
They were introduced into the city in a 
kind of triumphal procession, which was 
much less dishonorable to the unfortunate 
sufferers, than to the mean minds who pan¬ 
dered to the passions of the mob by plan¬ 
ning such an ignoble triumph. When the 
prisoners had reached Barnet, they were 
all pinioned with cords like the vilest crim¬ 
inals. At Highgate they were met by a 


strong detachment of horse-grenadiers and 
foot-guards—^halters were put upon their 
horses, and each man’s horse was led by a 
private soldier, and their ears were stunned 
by the drums of their escort beating a tri¬ 
umphal march, and by the shouts of the 
multitude, who loaded them with every 
kind of scurrilous abuse and insult. In 
this manner they were led through the 
streets of the city, and divided among the 
four principal prisons, the noblemen being 
secured in the Tower. 

They were not long suffered to remain in 
uncertainty regarding their fate. On the 
9th of February, 1716, they were tried by 
the House of Lords on a charge of armed 
rebellion. They could only plead guilty, 
and throw themselves on the royal clemen¬ 
cy. They were condemned to death, and 
their execution as traitors was appointed 
to take place on Tower Hill, on Wednesday 
the 24th of the month. In compliance with 
an opinion expressed by the House of 
Lords, the king commuted the punishment 
so far as concerned Carnwath and Wid- 
driugton. As regards Lords Derwentwater, 
Eenmure and Nlthsdale, the law was left 
to take its course. 

During the insurrection, the Countess of 
Nlthsdale remained quietly with her two 
children at Terregles; but on learning that 
her husband had surrendered, and was a 
prisoner, she resolved, at whatever risk, to 
join him. The season was the dead of 
winter, travelling was difficult, an infant 
daughter had to be taken charge of, and 
some family papers were to be secured. In 
the exigency, the countess buried the 
papers in a corner of the gardens, and com¬ 
mitted her child to the care of her sister-in- 
law. This lady, known in her young days 
as Lady Mary Maxwell, was a daughter of 
the fourth Earl of Nlthsdale, and had mar¬ 
ried Charles fourth Earl of Traquair. Hav¬ 
ing made such arrangements as were possi¬ 
ble in the circumstances, the Countess of 
Nlthsdale set out on horseback, attended 
by her faithful maid, Cecilia Evans. Thus 
she travelled as far as York, where she pro¬ 
cured a seat in the stagecoach, and was 
obliged to leave Evans to continue the jour- 
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ney on horseback. After all, the coach was 
of little use. On arriving at Grantham, it 
could get no further on account of a snow¬ 
storm. The countess, writing from Stam¬ 
ford to Lady Traquair, says, “ The snow is 
so deep it is impossible it [the coach] should 
stir without some change of weather; upon 
which I have again hired horses, and shall 
go the rest of the journey on horseback to 
London, though the snow is so deep that 
our horses yesterday were in several places 
almost buried in it.. , . To-morrow, I shall 
set forward again. Such a journey, I be¬ 
lieve, was scarce ever made, considering 
the weather, by a woman. But an earnest 
desire compasses a great deal with God^s 
help. If I meet my dear Lord Will, and 
am so happy as to be able to serve him, I 
shall think all my trouble well repaid. . . . 
I think myself fortunate in having complied 
with your kind desire of leaving my little 
girl with you. Had I her with me, she 
would have been in her grave by this time, 
with the excessive cold.’’ 

Animated by an heroic ardor and self- 
devotion, the countess endured a degree of 
suffering to which many succumbed; she 
at length reached London in safety, but so 
overcome with fatigue and exposure, that 
she lay several days in bed. Her first en¬ 
deavor was to procure admittance to the 
Tower; and this, after some difficulty, and 
under certain restrictions, she obtained. 
It was a joyful, but also a melancholy 
meeting with her husband. Only a few 
days were to elapse before the execution, 
and if not saved by an. interposition of the 
royal authority, the fate of the earl was to 
all appearance sealed. The countess, of 
course, spared no pains in making an appeal 
for mercy. She went to St. James’s Palace, 
had an interview with the king, to whom 
on bended knee she presented her petition. 
Not much to the credit of George I., he 
turned from her, while in an agony of feel¬ 
ing she clung to the skirts of his coat, and 
on her knees was dragged along a passage, 
until she fell back fainting. It was a mis¬ 
erable scene. The petition dropped to the 
ground in the struggle, and was unavailing. 

The attempt was discouraging, but hope 
had not altogether vanished. There were 
certain proceedings in the House of Lords 
which offered a chance of the sentence be¬ 
ing remitted. The conclusion at which the 
House arrived was practically this; that 
the king should exercise the prerogative of 


mercy only to those who would voluntarily 
give such information as would be service¬ 
able to the government. In short, pardon 
was to be granted to none but informers. 
Hopes could no longer be entertained. 
Lord Nithsdale would disdain to be an in¬ 
former. His lady could not wish him to be 
so, even to save his life. There was now 
nothing left to evade the execution save an 
attempt at escape. Pondering on all the 
circumstances, the heroic countess could 
fall on no plan likely to be more successful 
than that of smuggling the earl out of the 
Tower in women’s clothes. It was an in¬ 
geniously conceived project, and entered 
upon with, till then, a matchless degree of 
skill and resolution. There was little time 
to lose. In two days the execution was to 
take place. 

Resolved to carry out her plan, the coun¬ 
tess, as a first step, rushed to the Tower, 
and, referring to the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, gayly remarked to the 
soldiers on guard that there were good 
news, and that the sentence of the prisoners 
would soon be remitted. She further gave 
them money to drink the health of the king 
and the peers. Her object was to put them 
in good humor and lessen their vigilance, 
and she did so without raising any suspi¬ 
cions of a trick being contemplated. The 
earl was judiciously kept in ignorance re¬ 
garding the scheme devised for his escape 
much, as the countess thought, depending 
on the perfect secrecy with which it should 
be carried out. Besides, from all we can 
learn. Lord Nithsdale was not particularly 
brilliant nor reserved in character, and we 
might say that he presented the far from 
unusual instance of a somewhat dull and 
selfish husband united to a clever and whol¬ 
ly unselfish wife. That a very high sense 
of duty and affection animated the countess 
in this extraordinary effort, cannot be- 
doubted. Until our own times, when Mad¬ 
ame Lavalette resorted successfully to the 
scheme of effecting her husband’s escape 
from execution, there was no case at all to 
compare with the wifely devotedness of the 
Countess of Nithsdale. 

The manner in which she accomplished 
her object, has, in a general way, long been 
known. It is only now, however, that we 
learn the particulars in all their minute 
fidelity from the “Book of Caerlaverock,” 
a work in two large quarto volumes, printed 
for private circulation, consisting of a col^ 
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lection of family papers, edited by W. Fra- 
ler, an eminent Scottish antiquary and 
genealogist. Among the mass of letters 
contained in this remarkable work, is one 
written by Lady Nithsdale to her sieter, 
Lady Lucy Herbert, detailing the circum¬ 
stances of the escape, and for the first time 
copied without any attempt at smoothing 
asperities of language. What we have now 
to say, therefore, is very much a condensa¬ 
tion of this interesting document, which is 
still happily preserved in the library at 
Terregles. 

In her enterprise, the countess did not 
trust entirely to herself. She found it ex¬ 
pedient to seek the assistance of Mrs. Mills, 
at whose house she lodged, and also Mrs. 
Morgan, a friend of her maid, Evans. On 
the morning, next before the intended ex¬ 
ecution, she said to Mrs. Mills, confiden¬ 
tially, ** Finding now there is no further 
zoom for hope of my lord’s pardon, nor long¬ 
er time than this night, I am resolved to 
endeavor his escape. I have provided all 
that is requisite for it, and I hope you will 
not refuse to come along with me to the 
end that he may pass for you. Nay, more, 

I must beg you will come immediately, be¬ 
cause we are full late.” Thus besought, 
and having no time for consideration, or 
loriaising objections to the scheme, she 
consented to render the assistance required 
of her; a sense of pity overcoming any ap¬ 
prehension in being concerned in aiding the 
escape of a convicted traitor. So much be¬ 
ing settled, the countess turned to Mrs. 
Moigan, and requested her to put under 
her own riding-hood another which she 
had provided. All these now stepped into 
a coach Evans had brought to the door. 
They drove to the Tower, and fearing that 
her two companions might retract, the 
countess took care to keep up an incessant 
talk until they arrived at their destination. 

Having got within the Tower, the coach 
was dismissed, and the critical part of the 
drama commenced. As only one person 
could be allowed to accompany her on her 
visit, the countess left Mrs. Mills in the 
vestibule, and took Mi’s. Morgan up stairs 
to the earl’s apartment, talking to her, in a* 
tone to be overheard, as to the probability 
of a pardon being granted, on presenting a 
petition which she had with her. When 
within the chamber, Mrs. Morgan divested 
herself of the spare hood, and was dis¬ 
missed with the request, ** Pray, do me the 


kindness to send my maid to me that I may 
be dressed, else I shall be too late with my 
petition.” Mrs. Mills, wlio represented the 
maid, speedily entered the room, holding, 
as previously arranged, a handkerchief to 
her face, as if to conceal her tears; by 
which maiHcuvre the guards did not see 
her countenance. Now took place a rapid 
but ingeniously execute*! transformation. 
There being no time for the earl to have 
his long beard shaved off, it was daubed 
over with some white paint, the cheeks 
were tinged with rouge, and some yellow 
coloring put on his dark eyebrows. He 
also tried on Mrs. Mills’s riding-hood, or 
more properly cloak, which on going out 
would effectually shroud his person. It 
was no part of the countess’s design to 
leave Mrs. Mills in the apartment, after the 
departure of the earl, for she could not tell 
what might be the vengeance of the govern¬ 
ment on finding that the prisoner had es¬ 
caped. She now, therefore, dismissed Mrs. 
Mills, speaking to her so loudly as to be 
heard by the guards in the ante-room, 
“Dear Mrs. Catherine, I must beg you to 
go in all haste and look for my woman, for 
she certainly does not know what o’clock 
it is, and has forgotten the petition I am to 
give, which, should I miss, is irreparable, 
having but this one night; let her make all 
haste she can possible, for I shall be on 
thorns till she comes.” Everybody within 
hearing, who were chiefly the guards’ wives 
and daughters, seemed to be full of com¬ 
passion; and the sentinel officiously opened 
the door. 

“ When 1 had seen Mrs. Mills out,” pro¬ 
ceeds the countess in her narrative, “I re¬ 
turned back to my lord, and finished dress¬ 
ing him. When I had given the last 
touches to his disguise, dressing him in all 
my petticoats excepting one, I perceived 
that it was growing dark, and wa^ afraid 
that the light of the candles might betray 
us; sol resolved to set off. I went out, 
leading him by the hand, and he held his 
handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him 
in the most piteous and affiicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of 
Evans, who had ruined me by her delay. 
Then said I, ‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, for the 
love of God, run quickly, and bring her 
with you. You know my lodging, and if 
ever you made despatch in your life, do it 
at present; lam almost distracted with this 
disappointment.’ The guards opened the 
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doors, and I went down stairs with him, 
still conjuring him to make all possible 
despatch. As soon as he had cleared the 
door, I made him walk before me, for fear 
the sentinel should take notice of his walk; 
but I still continued to press him to make 
all the despatch he possibly could. At the 
bottom of the stairs, 1 met my dear Evans, 
into whose hands I confided him. I bad 
before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness 
befora the Tower, to conduct him to some 
place of safety, in case we succeeded. 
Evans and Mr. Mills having found a place 
of security, they conducted my lord to it. 

“ In the meanwhile, as I had pretended 
to have sent the young lady on a message, 
I was obliged to return up stairs, and go 
back to my lord’s room, in the same feigned 
anxiety of being too late; so that everybody 
seemed sincerely to sympathize with my 
distress. When I was in the room, I talked 
to him as if he had been really present, and 
answered my own questions in my lord’s 
voice as nearly as I could imitate it. I 
walked up and down, as if we were con¬ 
versing together, till I thought they had 
time enough thoroughly to clear themselves 
of the guards. I then thought proper to 
make off also. I opened the door, and stood 
half in it, that those in the outward cham¬ 
ber might hear what 1 said; but held it so 
close that they could not look in. I bade 
m’y lord a formal farewell for that night; 
and added that something more than usual 
must have happened to make Evans negli¬ 
gent on this important occasion, who had 
always been so punctual in the smallest 
tufles, that I saw no other remedy than to 
go in person; that, if the Tower were still 
open when 1 finished my business, I would 
return that night; but that he might be as¬ 
sured I would be with him as early in the 
morning as I could gain admittance into the 
Tower, «,nd I flattered myself I should 
bring favorable news. Then, before I shut 
the door, I pulled through the string of the 
latch, so that it could only be opened on 
the inside. I then shut it with some de¬ 
gree of force, that 1 might be sure of its 
being well shut. I said to the servant as I 
passed by, who was ignorant of the whole 
transaction, that he need not carry in can¬ 
dles to his master till my lord sent for him, 
as he desired to finish some prayers first. 

I went down stairs, and called a coach. 
As there were several on the stand, I drove 
home to my lodgings, where poor Mr. Mack¬ 


enzie had been waiting to carry my peti¬ 
tion, in case my attempt had failed. I told 
him there was no need of any petition, as 
my lord was safe out of the Tower, and out 
of the hands of his enemies, as I hoped; 
but that I did not know where he was. 

“ Having discharged the coach, I went 
in a sedan-chair to the house of the Duchess 
of Montrose, who had always borne a part 
in my distresses, and to whom I confided 
the joyful intelligence of his lordship’s es¬ 
cape. When I left the duchess, I went to a 
house which Evans had found out for me, 
and where she promised to acquaint me 
where my lord was. I learned that his lord- 
ship w'as in the house of a poor woman, 
directly opposite to the guard-house, and 
I went thither. The woman had but one 
small room up one pair of stairs, and a very 
small bed in it. We threw ourselves upoa 
the bed, that we might not be heard walk¬ 
ing up and down. She left us a bottle of 
wine and some bread, and Mrs. Mills 
brought us some more in her pocket the 
next day. We subsisted on this provisioa 
from Thursday till Saturday night, whea 
Mrs. Mills came, and conducted my lord to 
the Venetian ambassador’s. We did not 
communicate the affair to his excellency; 
but one of his servants concealed him ia 
his own room till Wednesday, on which 
day the ambassador’s coach-and-six was to 
go down to Dover, to meet his brother. 
My lord put on a livery, and went down ia 
the retinue, without the least suspicion, to 
Dover, where Mr. Mitchell (the ambassa¬ 
dor’s servant) hired a small vessel, and im¬ 
mediately set sail for Calais. The passage 
was 80 remarkably short, that the captain 
threw out this reflection, that wind could 
not have served better if his passengers had 
been fleeing for their lives; little thinking 
it to be really the case. Mitchell might 
have easily returned without being suspect¬ 
ed of having been concerned in my lord’s 
escape; but my lord seemed inclined to 
have him continue with him; which he did, 
and has at present a good place under oiir 
young master. 

“ For my part, I absconded to the house 
<5f a very honest man in Drury Lane, where 
I remained till I was assured of my lord’s 
safe arrival on the continent. With regard 
to myself, it was decided by government, 
that if I remained concealed, no further 
search should be made; but that if I ap¬ 
peared either in England or Scotland, 1 
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•honld be secured. But that was not suffi¬ 
cient for me, unless 1 could submit to ex¬ 
pose my son to beggary.” The countess 
concludes her interesting relation by men¬ 
tioning that she went to Scotland to secure 
the family pa];>ers, and having effected this 
object, she returned to London, and made 
a strong appeal on her own and her son’s 
behalf to George 1. This petition was 
treated with indignity; and she was advised 
by her friends to leave the kingdom.- The 
eountess accordingly went abroad, and 
joined her exiled husband at Lille. 

Until the appearance of the ‘‘Bookof 
Gaerlaverock,” little was known of the 
career of the countess after her brilliant 
exploit. It is now learned from her letters, 
that she suffered much and thanklessly for 
a husband who was undeserving of her. 
He was, in fact, a senseless spendthrift, 
recklessly squandering his slender means, 
even to the extent of depriving his wife of 
the comforts which were unquestionably 
her due. Yet she speaks modestly of what 
die endured on his account, and of what 
was equally painful, the want of sympathy 
from the court of St. Germain, for the sake 
of which the Nithsdale family had been 
rained. Writing to Lady Traquair from 
Paris in 1717, she speaks of the failure of 
an application to procure from court some 
appointment for the earl. My next busi¬ 
ness,” she adds, “ was to see what 1 could 
get to liye on, that we might take our reso¬ 
lutions where to go accordingly. But all 1 
could get was a hundred livres [four pounds 
sterling] a month to maintain me in every¬ 
thing—meat, drink, fire, candle, washing, 
clothes, lodging, servants’ wages; in fine, 
all manner of necessaries. My h usband has 
two hundred livres a month, but consider¬ 
ing his way of managing, it was impossible 
to live upon it. . •. For let me do what 1 
will, he cannot be brought to submit to 
live according to what he has; and when I 
endeavored to pursuade him to keep in 
compass, be attributed my advice to my 
grudging him everything, which stopped 
my mouth, since I am sure that 1 would 
[give] my heart’s blood if it could do him 
any service.... It was neither in gaming, 
company, nor much drinking, that it was 
spent, but in having the nicest of meat and 
wine; and all the service 1 could do was to 
see he was not cheated in buying it.... I, 
having no hopes of getting anything out of 
England, am forced to go to the place where 


my son is, to endeavor to live, the child 
and me, upon what I told you. All my 
satisfaction is, thatat least my husband has 
twice as much to maintain himself as I 
have, so I hope when he sees there is no 
resource, as, indeed, there is not, having 
sold all, even to the necessary little pUite I 
took so much pains to bring over, he will 
live accordingly, which will be some com¬ 
fort to me, though I have the mortification 
to be from him, which, after we metagain, 
I hoped never to have separated; but God’s 
will be done, and I submit to this cross, as 
many others have had in this world.” 

By way of attempting to mend his circum¬ 
stances, the earl went to the court of the 
Chevalier at Urbino. Here, he received so 
poor a welcome, and encountered so many 
mortifications, that he had reason to regret 
what he had endured for the cause of the 
Stewarts. Meanwhile, his wife, in her 
lonely deserthdness, was experiencing the 
sharpest privations of poverty, and but for 
kindly succor from Lady Traquair, she 
would have been reduced to absolute want. 
As for the earl, he inconsiderately borrowed 
money he could not hope to repay, and 
drew bills on Lord Traquair, trusting mere¬ 
ly to his lordship’s generosity for their ac¬ 
ceptance. Skirmishing with difficulties, 
the Countess of Nithsdale had something 
consolatory in the marriage of her daugh¬ 
ter, Lady Anne, with Lt)rd Bellew, an Irish 
nobleman, in 1731. About the same period, 
her son John, Lord Maxwell, was married 
to his cousin. Lady Catherine Stuart, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Traquair. An¬ 
other agreeable event was in store. Lord 
Maxwell successfully established his claim 
In virtue of an entail to Terregles and the 
other family estates, notwithstanding his 
father’s forfeiture. At the death of the 
earl, which took place at Rome in 1744, he 
entered fully into possession of the proper¬ 
ty. In his recovered prosperity, Lord Max¬ 
well did not forget his mother. He per¬ 
suaded her to accept an annuity of two hun¬ 
dred pounds; and we have a striking proof 
of her unselfishness in the fact, that during 
her life she set apart a hundred a year to 
pay her husband’s debts. This noble- 
minded woman died in 1749—her memory 
being embalmed in the brightest annals of 
female heroism and devotedness. The 
Maxwells never recovered the title of Earl 
of Nithsdale, and the family in the direct 
Mne became extinct. 
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THE THREE FORTUNES. 

BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Three young girls sat together at the 
close of a summer day, each one occupied 
for the moment with her ‘^own sweet 
thoughts.’’ Sitting thus, with idle hands 
and silent lips — albeit the silence was 
something quite unusual for two pairs of 
the latter, at least—I will describe them. 
Very unlike each other they were, yet all 
the firmest of friends. 

First, and tallest, and oldest, was Ada 
Monckton, a slender blonde, whose deli¬ 
cate cheek wore a soft flush like the heart 
of a blush rose; not regularly beautiful, 
and perhaps a trifle too cool, seemingly, 
there was yet a charm in her deep blue 
eyes and soft voice that few could entirely 
resist. Her rather thin clear-cut lips were 
vividly scarlet, and whether they wore a 
sweet smile, or curled with ridicule, the 
expression was equally noticeable. Her 
hair, of the real yellow hue, was arranged 
in the height of fashion, with a mass of 
soft waves above her forehead. As she sat 
in a low easy-chair, with her long shapely 
hands crossed in her lap, she was evidently 
dreaming a daydream, for a pleased smile 
dimpled her cheeks, and a lovely light 
softened her bright eyes. Although her 
early years were spent in the midst of lux¬ 
ury, she was at this time an orphan, with¬ 
out fortune, and a governess in a wealthy 
family who had known her in prosperity, 
and with whom she was treated as an 
equal more than as a dependant. 

The second member of the trio, Minna 
Chester, was a gay bewitching little bru¬ 
nette, with hair of the proverbial “ raven’s 
wing,” and eyes decidedly black, which 
could flash in auger or sparkle with mirth. 
Her features were perfect, her form was 
very small, and her ways were birdlike for 
their quickness. She sat by the window, 
tapping the sill with her plump taper fin¬ 
gers, and watching the flight of a hum¬ 
ming-bird among the flowers in the garden 
below. Evidently she was not of the 
thoughtful order, and would not remain 
quiet and silent long. 

At another window, with one fair cheek 
resting in a pink-palmed hand, sat the third 
and youngest of the party, Marian Warner 


united in her face some characteristics of 
both blonde and brunette, for her long curl¬ 
ing hair was of the lightest golden brown, 
while her large eyes were dark as those of 
famous Italian beauties, and, wdth their 
almost equally dark lashes and brows, 
formed a striking contrast to her pure pale 
complexion and light hair. Unlike her 
companions, no rosy flush mantled on her 
cheek, and her face was colorless except 
for the scarlet of her full beautiful lips; 
yet it was not the pallor of ill health, and 
in hours of excitement she could boast a 
bloom as bright as it was rare. The loose 
sleeves of her dress, of some thin black 
texture, falling back, revealed round white 
arms, and her hands were in keeping with 
the rest of her dainty personelle. Jewels 
flashed on her fingers, throat and wrists, 
but a single half-opened rose nestled among 
her bright curls, and its companion was 
tucked Into her belt. Marian Warner was 
twenty-one; a beauty and an heiress; 
deeply loved by some few friends, regarded 
with indifference by many (aside from her 
suitors), and something of a puzzle to all 
with whom she associated. Extremely re¬ 
served except with the chosen few,’^ 
Marian might have been considered un¬ 
feeling and emotionless, had not her elo¬ 
quent countenance often betrayed the in¬ 
terest and animation she did not choose to 
express in words. But no one could look 
into those wonderful dark eyes, changing 
with every feeling, now sparkling with 
mirth, now glowing with earnest thought, 
or softening to tenderness, without realiz¬ 
ing that her nature was both deep and pas¬ 
sionate. She could not conceal the sensi¬ 
tive quiver of her lips, or the rich color 
that would often rise to her cheeks, and 
light up her glorious eyes till her beauty 
seemed almost too great for reality. Such 
was the girl who sat looking out upon the 
cloudless summer sky, while she sang the 
words of an old song half unconsciously. 
Suddenly she changed the tune and words^ 
and sang in her rich full tones: 

*< There is a future I O, thank God 1 
Of life this is so small a part. 
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’TIs dost to dust beneath the sod, 

Bat there, up there, ’tie heart to heart I” 

“Do you believe it?*’ she asked, all her 
dreaminess gone, turning to her two 
friends, of whom Minna, as might have 
been expected, was the first to answer. 

“ Believe what ? How you do burst in 
upon one’s meditations I” returned the 
lively girl. 

Ada merely looked the same question. 

“ The idea of * Lorena’ thatT just saug, 
that if wo are separated on earth we shall 
meet and know each other in heaven. Td 
give a great deal to know that it is true.” 

“Why, I never thought,” replied Minna, 
wonderingly. “ None of my friends ever 
died—at least no very dear ones—and so I 
suppose I haven’t cared much—” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Ada, in her 
decided way. “It seems to me that we 
shall be all alike, one just as dear as an¬ 
other, in heaven. We shall be so perfect 
that wo shall be above earthly affections.” 

“CbuZd we ever be above loving and 
being loved, I wonder?” said Marian, 
thoughtfully. “ When I am the best I am 
the most affectionate, and I can’t imagine 
myself not caring for those few whom I do 
really love. No, Ada, I shall not agree 
with you, and will take the idea of the 
song in full faith. It is a beautiful and 
eomforting thought.” 

“What a solemn discussion I” cried 
Minna. “Tou are trying to pry into the 
future too much. Why don’t you confine 
yourselves to this world, and ask to have 
your fortunes told ? Don’t look as though 
I am the most irreverent child in existence, 
Ada, and I’ll gratify you with a peep into 
futurity, if you only have faith enough to 
believe in it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ada, in 
some astonishment, accustomed as she was 
to Minna’s freaks. 

“Just what I say, I will tell our for¬ 
tunes.” And she took up a small book 
that lay on the table. It was a little an¬ 
nual devote.4 to flowers and their language. 
Bach page contained the name of a flower, 
its language, and a stanza or stanzas de¬ 
scriptive of it. “ Now give me a sheet of 
paper—or I’ll help myself,” taking it from 
Marian’s writing-desk. 

Seating herself, Minna commenced to 
make figures on the white surface, from 
one to the entire number of pages that 


the book contained. Then turning it over, 
so that only the blank side was visible, she 
explained: 

“Now, you see, you are to take a pin 
and prick without looking, and the number 
you get will direct to a corresponding page 
and sentiment, from which you can judge 
what your character or fortune will be. 
You try first, Ada.” And she extended 
the paper to her more dignified friend. 

“What a funny girl you are, Minna!” 
said Ada. “I don’t believe in telling for¬ 
tunes. but for once I’ll gratify you.” 
And she laughingly pierced the paper. 
On turning it over the number of the page 
proved to be the one devoted to the dahlia, 
signifying “ elegance and dignity.” 

“Just the one for you, ma cheriCy^* said 
Minna, as she read the lines: 

“ It is worth much in this dull world of strife 
And foolish vuuity, to meet a heart 
Serene and beautiful like thine I 
Thy form hath elegance that indicates 
The beautilul refinement of thy thoughts; 

And there is dignity in thy firm step, 

That speaks a soul superior to the thrall 
Of petty vanity and lowborn pride.” 

“Nothing could be better. Now, 
Marian.” 

Marian indolently took the paper held 
out to her, and pricking it, handed it back 
to Minna, who cried out: 

“ O you naughty girl! couldn’t you find 
a better one than that? Thirty-five—‘A 
heart left to desolation.’ How pathetic!” 
And in a melo-dramatic tone she read: 

“ The long lone Future I It hath no gay dream, 
For naught can make It beautiful but thee; 

Hope plants no garlands by life»s shadowy stream, 
Nor are there blossoms on life’s frost-hued tree. 
And Fame, she may bring wreaths; 1 heed them 
not; 

By all the world I pray to be forgot.” 

Marian’s lip curled as she replied; 

“ If I were not so very heart-whole, it 
might touch me.” And yet her eyes grew 
sad, as though she felt a presentiment that 
such a wail might come from her lips 
some day. 

“Now for my own humble self, hoping 
somebody is dying to get me, and this will 
bo an expression of his romantic attach¬ 
ment. 1 don’t see why I shouldn’t bo 
gratified with a little sentiment, as well as 
you two angelic creatures.” 

Ada looked at Minna’s number—the 
flower was “ Corn,” its language “ Kiches.” 
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** If thonUt be mine, bright gems shall deck 
Thy snowy arms and breast, 

And pearls shall cluster round thy neck, 

And on thy forehead rest.” 

‘‘ O, how delightful 1’^ exclaimed Minna, 
shouldn’t have the least objection to 
all these beautiful possessions. Don’t be 
envious, girls,” she added, graciously. 
** I shall remember you in my prosperity, 
you may be sure.” 

“Thanks,” returned Ada, with mock 
humility. “ We appreciate your kindness, 
I assure you, and look forward with impa¬ 
tience to the reflected glory that will be 
ours as friends of yours. You will per¬ 
haps then appreciate my ‘ elegance and 
dignity,’ and together we’ll try to bind up 
Marian’s broken heart. Poor Marian!” 
she laughed, turning to the object of her 
commiseration, “how melancholy she 
looks already!” 

Marian’s eyes flashed with more feeling 
than the subject seemed to demand, and 
she began, without speaking, to write rap¬ 
idly on a scrap of a paper. Silence reigned 
for a moment, and then Marian, with 
flushed cheeks, said, “ Here is my answer: 

“Away with your omens, their voice is untrue. 
And why should one always be forced to bo blue ? 
Here is lifers glowing chalice pressed close to my 
lip, 

And in trembling and dread must I constantly sip ? 
^ol my heart shall not yield to a fate so unkind 
While the roses of Friendsh/p for me are en* 
twined,” 

The astonishment that at first rendered 
her two listeners speechless, broke forth in 
exclamations. It was not wholly that 
Marian had answered in rhyme, when they 
were unaware that she had ever written in 
verse, but they both felt that there was an 
undercurrent of deep feeling apparently 
uncalled for by so trivial a subject. 

^‘Marian! Marfan! you never told us 
you could write poetry!” they both cried 
in a breath. “You witch! you can do 
anything.” 

“I never dignified it by the name of 
poetry,” smiled Marian, her composure and 
cheerfulness at once restored, as she tore 
the small MS. into bits which she scattered 
down from the window. “Come, girls, 
what do you say to a ride down to the 
lake ? It is just cool enough to be pleas¬ 
ant, and Bess can be brought around in a 
few minutes.” 

“Ah, delightful!” exclaimed Minna, 


clapping her hands, while the less demon¬ 
strative Ada smiled her pleasure at the 
proposition. “And let us visit the garden 
while we are waiting.” 

Accordingly the three descended to the 
garden, which was bright with all the 
blooms of summer, and the sound of their 
happy young voices and soft laughter float¬ 
ed on the air, reaching the ear of a stran¬ 
ger who was leisurely riding past the 
grounds. He glanced with a languid sort 
of curiosity in the direction of the voices, 
and saw what he mentally characterized as 
the Three Graces. Minna, in her careless 
glee, had caught her thin dress in the 
thorns of a large rosebush, and in comic 
dismay called to her companions to come 
to the rescue. So she stood with rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes, while Marian 
and Ada hastened up the path, arm in 
arm, unaware of the spectator, whose ad¬ 
miring glance grew brighter as it rested 
on Marian. 

There is a singular power in the gaze of 
the human eye, and Marian, unconscious 
of an observer, yet involuntarily raised her 
eyes, to meet so intent a look that her own 
lids drooped quickly in momentary confu¬ 
sion. When she looked up again she only 
saw the figure of the traveller receding in 
the distance. 

“Why, what is the matter, Marian?” 
asked Minna, in an injured tone. “Very 
kind of you, X am sure, to stand there and 
leave me to the mercy of this merciless 
thorn bush. See, my poor dress will be 
likely to bo tom in a hundred pieces. I 
was chasing the loveliest great butterfly 
you ever saw, and didn’t mind where he 
led me, the deceitful creature!” 

But Marian was by this time busily en¬ 
gaged in disentangling Minna from her 
thorny neighbor, with a heightened color 
and trembling fingers. Just as the two 
girls had succeeded in releasing Minna, un¬ 
injured in dress or person, the carriage 
was driven to the door, and soon the three 
young ladies were enjoying all the pleas¬ 
ure of a ride through scenes of country 
beauty. 

The air was soft, the sky was fair, 

And summer smiled so sweetly there 
That earth seemed really paradise 
To youthful hearts and youthful eyes. 

The squirrel sprang along the wall, 

They heard the merry blackbird’s call— 

A bobolink had many a trill. 

To show his operatic skill. 
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Tbej lizard the murmur of a stream, 

And law its rippling surfiioe gleam 
Where armbeams changed it into gold— 
!niose gloriona alchemists of old I 
The wild flowers blossomed fair and firee, 
Bat loTeliest were flowers three, 

That, strange to say, could speak and smile, 
And practise many a pretty wile. 

One was a lily, tall and fair. 

And one a rich carnation glowed; 

Bat where in all the earth or air 
Were charms like Marian’s bestowed ? 

Her lips were like two rosebuds fall, 

Her eyes were wells of starry light, 

And on her cheeks might fancy call 
The roses red, the roses white. 

’Twas not the form whose perfect grace 
Made ** motion only harmony;” 

*rwas not the sweetly witching face 
With featnres very fair to see: 

Her soft low voice in sweetness rang, 

A pleasure to the listening car. 

As if the silvery accents sang 
Of love most sweet, and hope most dear* 

The ride was delightfal, so all the girls 
averred, as they came slowly home in the 
soft Bummer twilight. Marian was to drive 
her two visitors to their homes, which were 
litaated farther on, and so they drove past 
her own door, and Ada and Minna were 
each deposited safely at their respective 
abodes, with the usual amount of girlish 
leave-taking, which was viewed with rue¬ 
ful visage by Minna’s tall dark-eyed broth¬ 
er, who looked as if he would willingly 
have appropriated some of it to himself, as 
the dewy lips of Minna and Marian met 
affectionately. Declining all invitations to 
enter the house, and accept of an escort 
home later in the evening, Marian drove 
away at a brisk pace, while handsome Dick 
Cheater leaned carelessly against the open 
gate, and watched her out of sight. 

It was not every one who would have 
treated Mr. Bicbard Chester with as much 
careless coolness as he received at Marian 
Warner’s bands, and not from any one else 
would he have borne it so patiently. But 

Queen Marian,” as he often called her to 
himself, had reigned over his heart for a 
long time, and he knew it. Perhaps she 
knew it, too; the probabilities are that she 
did, but if so, she was not an over-gracious 
monarch, being decidedly chary of her 
smiles. Yet Dick was not without hope, 
for if she was somewhat cool to him, she 
was frigid to his rivals, of whom there were 
many, caught by the glitter of the lady’s 
Betlth, by her singular beauty, and by the 
flveotuesa of character which showed itself. 


spite of repression, in a thousand uncon¬ 
scious ways. 

Therefore, as he slowly sauntered up the 
walk to the veranda that June eve, he 
stroked his silken brown mustachios with 
as composed an air as usual, and was as 
ready as ever to amuse himself at Minna’s 
expense, in a superlatively good-humored 
way, which rendered him all the more pro¬ 
voking. It was so easy to ruffle pretty 
Minna’s temper, that he found it an irre¬ 
sistible temptation, like most brothers. 

So, Minna.” said he, as he went up the 
steps, to find his sister seated on the ve¬ 
randa, with a pet kitten in her lap, “ you 
have been separated from your darling 
Pinknose ail day long I Dow could you 
endure it? Did Marian have a Pinknose 
with which to console your aching heart 
during the long hours of separation?” 

“O,” returned Minna, with a defiant 
cnrl of the lip, “ don’t you trouble yourself, 
sir. We had more important subjects to 
think of than kittens I” 

“01 ahl Really? Is it possible that 
you ventured to decide in so short a time 
whether to wear your hair in high braids 
or low curls? Rash girl I beware of the 
impetuosity of youth I” 

“ Now, Dick, you are trying to provoke 
me, but you can’t, you know,” retorted 
Minna, with a suspicious sparkle in her 
bright eyes, nevertheless, for she always 
resented her brother’s favorite insinuation 
that she never thought of anything deeper 
than fashion. “I can see that you are 
dying to find out how we spent the day, 
but I shall not tell you. One thing I’ll say, 
I’ve found out something about Marian 
Warner that I never suspected before, and 
you couldn’t guess what it is if you were to 
guess all night.” 

Minna was quick-sighted enough to un¬ 
derstand that anything in reference to 
Marian roused Dick’s interest, veil that in¬ 
terest as he might beneath assumed indif¬ 
ference ; and now, sure of having dealt a 
telling shot, she rose, as if to go into the 
house, gently placing the kitten on the 
veranda floor. But this did not accord 
with Mr. Dick Chester’s wishes, and he 
caught up the unoffending kitten with so 
rude a touch that a plaintive mew made 
Minna rush to the rescue. 

“You unfeeling creature I Give him 
back to me 1” 

“ O, Pinknose is well enough,” serenely 
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returned Dick, holding the unfortunate 
pet, that evidently thought its last days 
had come, dangling in the air, just beyond 
Minna’s reach, “ See what an expressive 
countenance he has, and Tm sure his voice 
is improving. He’ll be equal to giving us 
a serenade soon.” 

“Serenade! he’ll die; you’ll choke him 
to death. Now, dear Dick, put him down, 
there’s a good boy, and I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing nice—about Marian, too.” 

“O, just as you choose,”* said Dick, 
coolly, tossing the kitten toward her. “ I 
don’t want Pinknose any more—he isn’t 
amusing—not half so amusing as you are, 
Minna,” he added, half caressingly, half 
teasingly, as he twisted one of her curls the 
wrong way. 

“ Thank you for the compliment. I am 
surprised that your lordship should esteem 
me higher than a cat,” said Minna, in high 
disdain; but meeting Dick’s comically be¬ 
seeching look as he said, “ There, Minna, 
I’ll never attempt to Hatter you again,” 
she burst into a merry laugh, in which he 
joined. 

Then followed an animated account of 
the manner in which she had spent the 
day, including her “fortune-telling;” and 
she related with erwpresmneni how Marian 
had answered her “fortune” in verse. 

“Now, did you ever once suppose that 
Marian could write poetry, Dick?” 

“ Well,” said Dick, who bore the disclo¬ 
sure with provoking calmness, “ I should 
have thought she could if she tried.” 

“O, it’s all very well for you to pretend 
that, but I tell you that she felt -what she 
wrote, and it’s my opinion that Marian 
Warner has had some love affair, cold as 
she always seems to be in that respect. 
You know she was a year in Europe, and 
who knows but she lost her heart there to 
some fascinating foreigner? O, don’t I 
wish she would tell me all about it!” 

“I dare say,” said Dick, sarcastically; 
“and if your supposition w^ero true, you 
might wish so till you w’cre gray, for Mar¬ 
ian isn't one of those girls who tell all they 
know, and a great deal more.” 

“Well, we’ll see,” ejaculated Minna, 
rising to go into the house, conscious that 
she had said something to tease Dick, and 
half glad, half sorry. 

• Dick consoled himself for his sister’s 
absence with a cigar, though it did not 
have a very soothing effect, to judge from 


his clouded face; and as he at last rose and 
stood looking down the walk, a moment be¬ 
fore going in, he muttered to himself, “ I 
wonder if Min is right!” 


Ada Monckton sat long by her window, 
overlooking a rose-laden garden, that night, 
and her thoughts were not pleasant ones, 
to judge from the frown that occasionally 
knit her fair brows, and the stern pressure 
of her lips, as if she would repress some too 
vehement exclamation. The moonlight, 
shining down upon her face, gave it a 
ghostly whiteness; and in those fiery eyes 
and passion-convulsed features one would 
hardly have recognized the calm and stately 
girl who never did an outre thing, and who 
was supposed to have no very passionate 
feelings. One sentence alone escaped her 
lips as she turned from the outside loveli¬ 
ness. It was this: 

“And he thinks only of 7icr/” 


Marian Warner dreamed strange dreams 
that night, of ice-capped mountains tower¬ 
ing to the sky, of mountain torrents and 
Alpine precipices, varied by rare views of 
Roman palaces and the sunlit bay of Na¬ 
ples. She saw herself standing on the 
brink of a precipice, dizzy, and ready to 
fall, when a strong arm drew her away, 
and she sank back unconscious, to awake 
with a stranger’s face bending over her, 
and to find herself supported by the same 
strong arm that had been her salvation. 
A mellow voice said, in accents of emotion: 

“ Grace a Dieu! je 7i^ctaispas trop tard.** 

She awoke with that voice still ringing 
ill her ears, and saw the morning sunshine 
peering through the closed blinds, smelled 
the perfume of roses on the air, and heard 
the jubilant songs of birds. Involuntarily 
she rubbed her eyes, as if to convince her¬ 
self that she had been dreaming, and as 
the memory of her vision returned, a smile 
like veritable sunshine lit up her face, to 
be succeeded by an expression of sadness 
and doubt. 

The summer months passed away with 
their train of incidents, and I cannot bet¬ 
ter tell those which had an infiuence on 
the fortunes of Ada, Marian and Minna 
than by quoting from Ada’s journal, kept 
with her usual exactness. The first entry 
to be given is dated a week from the day 
whose events have already been described. 

June 24.—Went to the picnic yesterday 
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ftt London Grove with the family. The 
day was delightful, just warm enough, and 
the parly large. Marian was there, look¬ 
ing as bewitching as usual, and equally, as 
usual, surrounded by her masculine ad¬ 
mirers. Richard Chester seemed to be the 
favorite, if such a name can be given to 
one who is merely the recipient of ordinary 
civility. To the others she did not trouble 
herself to attend beyond the requirements 
of common politeness. “Dick,” as she 
calls him, is evidently her slave. What is 
that girl’s charm ? 1 know she is beauti¬ 
ful, but so are others, and she is rather 
grave than gay. Sometimes I think her 
coldness and hauteur only make her more 
captivating in the eyes of men, but still it 
would not be so with another. Minna says 
she is a witch. 

By the way, Minna was there, and came 
up to me leaning on the arm of a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom she introduced 
as Mr. Standish, of New York; and I heard 
from others that he is a millionaire. He 
seemed quite smitten with little Min’s 
bright saucy ways, and monopolized her 
all he could. 

As for me, what matters it ? Am I not a 
poor governess, only admitted to society 
through the good-nature of my friends? 
Yet once Ada Monckton’s smile was es¬ 
teemed as highly as that of many another. 
1 was not happy yesterday—why should I 
be? But no one knew it except myself, 
for my face does not often betray me. I 
was not slighted—O no I even the govern¬ 
ess has her admirers, and young Harry 
Reynolds was only too happy to devote 
himself to me. When we happened to be 
alone a few minutes, I had all I could do 
to keep him from proposing on the spot. 
Bah I what do I want of a boy like that? 
Yet he is convenient sometimes, and it 
pleases me mightily to see his purse-proud 
mother and sisters wince at his open pref¬ 
erence and attention. It is as good as a 
play to see their frantic endeavors to keep 
h\m away from me, when at one glance of 
mine he is at my side. However, if they 
did but know it, they are safe, for 1 do not 
want the poor little fellow. Yet I do be¬ 
lieve be loves me truly, and there arc few 
that do. Why can’t 1 return his liking, 
and not be reaching out for what another 
acorns to take ? Shame on you, Ada 
Moncktou 1 

Jut^ 80.—Have spent the day with Mar¬ 


ian. She is going to give a party next 
week, and of course 1 am invited to go and 
witness her triumphs. If she were not so 
kind, I’m afraid I should hate her. She 
stabbed me unconsciously to-day. “ Be 
sure to dress and look your prettiest,” said 
she, “for Dick Chester will be there, and, 
do you know, I have set my heart on mak¬ 
ing you like him and he you? You are 
well suited to each other every way. Now 
don’t smile that incredulous smile of yours, 
Ada, for you have only to thoroughly know 
Dick to be conscious of his worth.” 

“Humph!” said I, “begging your par¬ 
don, I think Mr. Richard Chester would 
prefer making his own choice, and so 
would 1. If I am not very much mistaken, 
he has long ago selected his divinity.” 

“No,” said she, earnestly; “he may 
think he has, but it is only fancy.” 

“ O wise among women I” said I, laugh¬ 
ing; “how marvellously well you read a 
young man’s heart. Can you read your 
own with the same wonderful skill ? You 
may think that your own heart is free, but 
it is all fancy.” 

To my surprise, she blushed deeply, and 
turned away to hide her momentary em¬ 
barrassment. She is a singular girl, and 1 
cannot fathom her motives; for if she loves 
Chester herself, why does she not accept 
him? And, stranger still, why does she 
suggest him to me ? Here is a mystery, 
and to its development I devote myself, 
for I consider that 1 have quite a genius 
for discovery. 

Augusts. —Marian’s party was quite a 
brilliant allair. All the beauty and fash¬ 
ion, etc., etc., were there from miles 
around, but the beautiful young hostess 
was undisputably the reigning star, and 
really, viewing her with an unprejudiced 
eye, 1 could not wonder that masculine 
hearts were not proof against her many 
charms. An unwonted color tinged her 
cheeks, her great dark eyes shone with a 
splendor I have rarely seen rivalled, and 
the pensive air habitual to her now and 
then gave place to an archness which 
was perfectly bewitching. Her dress was 
in her usual exquisite taste, of pure filmy 
white, with clusters of Alpine violets for 
ornament. She has a wonderful fondness 
for those flowers. 

Richard Chester came and stood by my 
side, and we exchanged a few common¬ 
places; but his eyes followed Marian with 
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a world of admirlDg love in them. I trust 
that my smile was all the sweeter for the 
bitterness in my heart as I said: 

“ Our friend Marian is very bewitching 
to-night.’’ 

“ Yes,” was the reply vouchsafed, with 
another glance at his divinity, who stood 
the centre of an animated group. 

“ It might seem strange to an uninitiated 
observer,” 1 continued, led by an unac¬ 
countable impulse, “ that our fair Marian 
has not long before this given her hand to 
some one of her admirers; but Marian does 
not show her heart, except to a very few.” 

“You speak enigmas,” he returned, with 
an uneasy smile. “ What explanation can 
there be, except that she is as yet ‘ heart- 
whole and fancy free ? ’ ” 

“O, I meant nothing,” I replied; “I 
only alluded to the rumor that Marian lost 
her heart while she was abroad, and, after 
all, I dare say it was only a flying bit of 
gossip without the least foundation. I 
ought not to have mentioned it, and should 
not if 1 had not supposed it had reached 
your ears. I meant no harm, and only 
thought it an easy explanation of Marian’s 
general coldness and indifference.” 

“ As you say,” he returned, gravely, “ it 
would be a satisfactory explanation, if true. 
You need not regret having mentioned it, 

■ for I shall not repeat it.” 

At this moment Harry Reynolds came up 
to claim my hand for the next dance, and 
Richard Chester was soon talking gayly 
with a lively girl from the South who is 
visiting the Homers. 

The night was very warm, and I felt tired 
and distrait; so after a while I dismissed 
Harry and strolled into the conservatory 
alone. Near the entrance was a great mir¬ 
ror which reflected the beautiful scene and 
repeated the loveliness of the place. I 
stood for a moment looking steadily at my 
own reflection, and sav7 a tall and graceful 
flgure enveloped in azure drapery, and sur¬ 
mounted by a face which seemed to me— 
and I am not vain—at least attractive. But 
the eyes were scornful; the mouth was 
hard and drawn. “ This,” I said to myself 
bitterly, “ is proud Ada Monckton, who has 
condescended to love where she is not 
loved, who has given her heart to a man 
who does not even see it as it lies at his 
feet, but unconsciously treads upon it, un¬ 
mindful of Us anguish 

I clenched my hands while my own 


eyes returned to me my self-contempt. 
Just then, as if to reprove me for my fierce 
feelings, a soft white arm was thrown 
caressingly over my shoulders—a radiant 
young face appeared close to mine—and a 
sweet soft voice said laughingly in my ear 
—“ What, Ada, dear, are you grown so 
vain that you stand entranced by your own 
lovely image ? I shall call you Narcissa. 
But I never did see you look as well as you 
do to-night, and I want j'ou to give us your 
presence, you naughty girl I Mr. Richard 
Chester is standing, looking on with the 
most dissatisfied countenance, and 1 am 
persuaded that it is because you have not 
treated him well;” and Marian shook her 
head at me reprovingly. 

Her caresses slung me. 

“ Never speak of Richard Chester to me 
again I” I exclaimed, with an outburst of 
passion that must have seemed strange, as 
I turned abruptly and rejoined the com¬ 
pany. 

During the rest of my stay I was gayer 
than usual, and smiled so brightly upon 
Harry that the foolish fellow was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. What if he 
does suffer by-and-by, do I not suffer, too ? 

Minna was bright and pretty as ever, and 
evidently had a devoted admirer in the 
millionaire Mr. Standish, and both parties 
seemed equally pleased. At last I gladly 
said good-night to Marian and her cha¬ 
perone aunt Mrs. Gilverstone. So passed 
the party, but I am no less determined than 
before to fathom Marian’s mystery, for 
mystery I am convinced there is. 

Sept 80.—The days since I last wrote in 
these pages have passed as days usually 
pass in the country, and my pupils have 
been neither more nor less troublesome 
than customary. I saw Marian yesterday,, 
and she told me that she and her aunt and 
the Chesters will all go to town some time 
next month. As we are all going soon we 
shall meet them there, as usual, for the 
winter gayeties, in which I shall not, of 
course, engage much, being not an heiress, 
but a governess. Still, some few crumbs 
will probably fall to my share through the 
good-nature of those who do not forget that 
1 was once a rich man’s daughter. 

Oct 10.—The din of the city is around 
me again. My two little charges. Rose and 
Florence, have gone to the theatre with. 
Mrs. Cumberly, so my time is my own. 
Minna Chester has just left me to digest the 
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■enps of fashionabt^ gossip she regaled me 
irlth. Marian is in the city, she says, and 
Ae declares that her brother Dick is grow¬ 
ing utterly unlike himself, and pretty Min¬ 
na shook her head with a comical attempt 
at melancholy, as she told of his moodiness 
and singularity. She says she once thought 
he cared for Marian, but that he now 
ayoids her, and, indeed, all society, and 
rails at womankind generally. Minna her¬ 
self is fairly brimming over with animation 
and high spirits, and showed me, with a 
very becoming blush and sparkle, a great 
diamond on her first finger—the engage¬ 
ment ring from Mr. Standish. She says 
she is happy, and that her betrothed is a 
model of devotedness and generosity. 

Among other items Minna told me that 
there is great interest in fashionable circles 
in regard to a certain French count who is 
rich, handsome and single. Consequently, 
there is quite a flutter of excitement among 
managing mammas and marriageable 
daughters, regarding the advent into Ameri¬ 
can society of Monsieur le Compte Be 
Longunilley who is so evidently, in vulgar 
parlance, a ** great catch.” 1 have been 
amosed by all this sprightly talk of Minna’s, 
though there remains the old pang which 
it humbles me to feel. Kichard Chester 
grows misanthropic because Marian Warner 
is beyond his reach. Is there, then, no 
other woman in the world but one? Fool 
thatlam to ask the question, when my own 
heart sets ine so bad an example! But I 
have struggled and do struggle against it, 
and 1 have for my one sweet morsel of con¬ 
solation—“No one knows 1”—and to a 
proud spirit like mine that is much. I have 
fought with my own worst impulses; 1 
have called to mind Marian’s goodness, her 
unfailing kindness, her generous friend¬ 
ship which has outlived poverty a.nd obscur¬ 
ity; and I have exorcised the fierce spirit 
of envy and jealousy that once wrung my 
heart. I have learned in the conflict that 
the pangs of unrequited love are easier to 
bear than the painful tumult of an angry 
and revengeful spirit. Let life wear what 
aspect it may for me, I will endeavor to 
keep my soul sa?is peur et sans reproche. 1 
hear the gay voices of Florence and Bose, 
and will write no more to-day. 

ifoo. 2. — ^Marian came in a few minutes 
thla morning to ask me to drive with her. 
My time not being especially occupied, I 
assented, as Mrs. Cumberly bad taken her 
22 


two little girls out in her own carriage. 
The spirited greys sprang forward at a pace 
which exhilarated me. The day has been 
unusually warm and beautiful, even for an 
Indian summer day, and Central Park was 
gay with an ever-moving throng. 

Wo avoided the most crowded avenues, 
and rolled along in the luxurious carriage, 
enjoying the scene to the utmost. We 
often saw mutual acquaintances, and as 
often Marian bowed to some one 1 did not 
know. Among the latter class I noticed a 
slender dark-eyed man of perhaps thirty, 
who had an unmistakably foreign air, and 
whose bow had more grace in it than is 
generally attained to by our own country¬ 
men. I noticed his look of deferential ad¬ 
miration and the rising color on Marian’s 
cheeks, and inquired: 

“ Who is that foreign-looking gentleman, 
Marian ?” 

That is Count De Longueville,” she re¬ 
plied, “ the chief society lion at present. 
What do you think of him?” 

“ I cannot say with so brief a glance at 
him. I think, however, that he is an ad¬ 
mirer of my friend Marian,” I reliiriied, 
laughingly. 

“Did you have a chance to notice his 
eyes?” she asked, without paying any at¬ 
tention to my last suggestion. “ It seems 
to me that they have a singular power, and 
when he fixes them on me, I feel as I 
should think a bird might feel when a snake 
is charming it. And yet I have only met 
him a few times. 'When I do meet him his 
attention is more noticed by me than by 
any one else, I believe, on account of that 
indescribable feeling. Ada,” she said with 
a little shiver, “ do you believe that one 
person’s will can ever be allowed to conquer 
another’s if such control is struggled 
against?” 

“ My dear Marian 1” I exclaimed,, in thor¬ 
ough astonishment, for she spoke with a 
vehemence as unusual as it was Impressive, 
“what strange ideas I and from you, who 
are so cool and calm generally!” 

“ I know it,” she returned, with a faint 
smile; “ you cannot understand it any more 
than any one else would, but I preferred to 
speak of it to you, rather than any other 
of my friends. Minna is too flighty, and 
Aunt Gilverstone too practical. It dis¬ 
tresses me,” she added, looking at me with 
an expression of real affright in her large 
dark eyes. “ It may seem foolish, utterly 
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irrational, to you, but that man’s eyes seem 
to haunt me, and I dread to go into society 
for fear I shall meet him. It makes no 
difference whether he is talking to me or 
stands at the furthest end of the room, I 
seem to do everything as if in a spell, and 
at limes it seems as if he actually commands 
me to approach him, and iu spite of myself 
I make some excuse and go toward him. 
Judge how mortifying this is to me, when 
those around me may say that I try to at¬ 
tract his attention. As 1 said before, I 
have not met him many times when obliged 
to converse with him, but he seems to bo 
everywhere present, and as you see, I could 
not ride out this morning, even, without 
encountering him. . He frequents all places 
of public amusement or private entertain¬ 
ment, being so much sought after on ac¬ 
count of his title and wealth, and what 
they call his handsome person; and Aunt 
Gilverstone is already surprised by my reluc¬ 
tance to go to places which were once my 
delight. I can’t toll her the real reason, 
for she would consider me crazy, and she 
has even gone so far as to tell me that she 
should be glad to see me a countess; to 
which I retorted with so much temper that 
she subsided in tears behind her handker¬ 
chief, while I begged her pardon and com¬ 
manded her never to mention the subject 
to me again, all in the same breath, I w^as 
very near another ebullition when she 
said; 

“‘AVell, of course you will do as you 
please, Marian, but I’m sure you don’t seem 
to (icoid the count when you are in his 
societybut I stilled my anger, and left the 
room. The worst of it was, Ada, that what 
she said was apparently true, though much 
against my will. 1 am all the time afraid 
that this .sii'ange inllucnce may go still fur¬ 
ther, and that 1 may commit myself yet 
more unmistakably. What can. 1 ilo?” 

1 sat speechless during this strange con¬ 
fession, and as 1 noted Marian’s earnest¬ 
ness, 1 coultl notiloubt her entire sincerity; 
but 1 thought that her imagination had run 
away with her reason, so 1 answered: 

“ It is very singular that you should have 
such an impression. If the count wishes 
to win your preference, why doesn’t ho 
openly show it, instead of exercising this 
power of his, which makes me think of 
Stories 1 have read about mesmerists ? Are 
you sure you do not fancy things different 
from what they are? It does not seem 


credible that any gentleman would use such 
power, if he had it, to annoy a lady.’* 

‘‘As for my fancy, Ada,” said she, ear¬ 
nestly, “ I assure you that I do not imagine 
anything, for I should never have thought 
of such a thing if I had not been compelled 
to do so by my feelings; and the count 
knows, if he understands me, that any at¬ 
tentions of his beyond mere conventionali¬ 
ties would be quickly rejected, if I should 
have my own will. It is true no gentleman 
would- exercise such a hateful power, and 
if he were a king I would say the same. I 
see you do not know what to say or think, 
but I am determined to resist always. I 
have thought my will tolerably strong, and 
when you are by my side I feel as if I 
could repel anything, and I am sure my 
confidence is safe with you.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “ and you must 
not be influenced too much by all this. If 
the count is a second Mesmer, he will never 
be allowed to gain undue control over you 
so long as you are brave and strong, believe 
me.” 

This seemed to encourage her somewhat, 
and during the rest of the drive she con¬ 
versed cheerfully on different subjects. 
Since I came home I have found it impos¬ 
sible to banish thoughts of this fancy of 
Marian’s—for I can call it nothing else— 
from my mind. If it were any other girl I 
should wonder less, but Marian—so calm, 
so self-possessed, so little a novice in socie¬ 
ty I The whole idea seems so absurd that 
I am fearful almost for her sanity. 

Dec. 5.—Mrs. Cumberly held a reception 
last evening, and insisted upon my going 
into the drawing-room, as she said there 
-would be some people there whom it would 
interest me to see; so I found a quiet cor¬ 
ner and ensconced myself therein to see 
rather than to be seen. Marian was among 
the earliest arrivals, and came in with a 
bright smile, and iu unusually high spirits, 1 
thought. Not long after Count De Longue- 
villc was ushered in, and my interest in 
the seenc and actors began to deepen, for I 
thought here was an opportunity to see for 
myself whether he really exercised any 
power over Marian or not. I observed the 
Frenchman closely, and saw that he bore 
himself well, the only fault that I could 
find with his manner being that it was a 
trifle too obsequious for a gentleman of his 
rank and pretentions. His brilliant and 
intensely black eyes roved from object to 
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with sidelong glances that spoke to 
me of deception, and when for a moment I 
eneonntered that serpenMike gaze, I felt 
thrilled by an unaccountable repulsion and 
dislike. There must have been a corres¬ 
ponding expression on my face,for he looked 
first surprised and then angry, though his 
display of these emotions was but momen- 
tMTi and his face at once resumed its for¬ 
mer look of smiling complacency. When 
his eyes fell upon Marian, a gleam of evil 
triumph seemed to light up his features. 1 
looked at her and saw that her sunny smile 
had given place to a look of forced gayety, 
while one hand nervously closed and un¬ 
closed in the folds of her dress. Knowing 
her as thoroughly as I do, it was evident to 
me that she was no longer enjoying herself. 

Making his way among the guests, every¬ 
where greeted with sweet smiles and soft 
glances from the ladies, the count reached 
a table not far from me, which was loaded 
with a rare collection of curiosities. Here 
he took his stand with the air of a connoisr 
seur. Apparently absorbed In the inspec¬ 
tion of the different articles interesting 
either from beauty, workmanship, or sin¬ 
gularity, he continued to shoot forth those 
ringuiar sidelong glances which I had 
noUced before; but my attention was soon 
centred on Marian, whose air of constraint 
inereased, as if she were endeavoring to 
pteserve her usual demeanor while endui*- 
ing a severe mental struggle. Finally her 
face became of a marble-like pallor, and 
addressing some casual remark to the gen¬ 
tleman with whom she was conversing she 
slewly and mechanically advanced toward 
the table before which the count was stand¬ 
ing, looking, as she moved, like a beautiful 
jmimated statue, and with a strange help- 
leu look in her large eyes. If I was sur¬ 
prised, 1 was also indignant, and deter¬ 
mined that the count should not be gratified 
by the approach of my friend, for it was 
evident to me, unbeliever as 1 have been, 
that Marian was acting against her incli¬ 
nations. Advancing from my corner, I 
draw near to her just before she reached 
the table, saying, laughingly: 

** 1 saw you coming, and so came to meet 
you.” 

Such a look of delighted relief as shone 
upon me then from her eyes, 1 have never 
seen. A flush rose to her cheeks, her face 
brightened, and Marian was herself 
again.’* thank you, Ada,” she said 


softly, but meaningly, as we turned away, 
and I was too triumphant to mind the look 
of hatred which the count bestowed upon 
me. 

No explanation were needed between 
Marian and me, and I was happy to see 
that the count’s spell was broken for the 
entire evening, he departing at an early 
hour. 

Just after this little scene the Chesters 
entered, Minna soon came fluttering up 
to me, and said in a low tone: 

Do look at Dick! See what a bored 
expression! That is the way he acts, 
wherever he goes, and he’s no better than 
a stick! I declare, 1 would like to shake 
him, and see if I couldn’t put life into him. 
I’m going to make him come and talk to 
you;” anJ. she was off before I could say a 
word, returning with Dick, who did indeed 
look “ bored.” However, he talked very 
pleasantly, and spoke of the grand fancy 
dress ball which Mrs. Cumberly is to give. 

Richard Chester has indeed changed; 
but yet, in spite of his listlessness and 
apparent want of interest, I never felt 
a keener sense of enjoyment in his society 
than last evening, and I have not been 
happier in months than I am to-day, al¬ 
though it would be impossible for me to 
give any reason for my happiness. I actur 
ally look forward to the ball with a thrill 
of anticipation, which is very foolish, 
though pleasant. 


A few days after the date of the last ex¬ 
tract from Ada’s journal, the three friends 
met at the home of Marian, and were soon 
deeply occupied with the question of cos¬ 
tumes for the masked ball at which all 
three expected to be present, for Ada had 
not resisted Mrs. Cumbcrly’s kind com¬ 
mand to prepare to enjoy the anticipated 
brilliant affair. Finally, Minna decided 
with her friends’ approval to appear in the 
character of an Italian flower-girl, coquet- 
tishly attired. Marian, afte'* much discus¬ 
sion, was advised to dress is a Spanish 
senorita, Minna declaring that in such a 
costume she would bo “ perfectly bewil¬ 
dering.” 

“Now, Ada, what will you wear?” de¬ 
manded Minna. “ You seem more inter¬ 
ested for us than for youiself.” 

“It doesn’t matter much,” responded 
Ada, with rather a sad smile, “ but I think 
I’ll take the part of a dignified dame,of 
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the time of the Revolution. I happen to 
possess a silk of that period, and it will be 
economical for me to take the character.” 

“ O, the very thing!” exclaimed Minna, 
in delight, and Marian added her voice in 
favor of the idea. “ It will just suit your 
style, Ada,” she said. 

“ I wonder now,” cried gay Minna, 
“ what costume Count De Longueville will 
wear. Whatever it is, I shall know him, 
for he will be likely to haunt Marian, if he 
can penetrate her disguise. Ada, do you 
know that Marian is a countess in prospec¬ 
tive, if she will only accept the title?” 

“Do not talk on that subject, I beg, 
Minna,” hastily returned Marian. “ Count 
De Longueville is nothing to me, and never 
will be.” 

“ Well, Marian, 1 wont say any more at 
present, but there’s many a girl who envies 
you the impression you have evidently 
made. Anyway, I hope you wont be a 
countess, for then you would leave us for 
another country—and I don’t exactly fancy 
the eount myself. He smirks loo much.” 

With this the subject was dropped, but 
Ada noticed that the look of anxiety she 
had lately seen on Marian’s face deepened 
into something like fear and loathing. 

The eventful night of the ball was cold * 
and clear, and the elegant rooms of Mrs. 
Cumberly were like a scene of enchant¬ 
ment, so beautifully were they decorated, 
and so fancifully attired was the motley 
throng which filled them. Among the 
crowd we are only interested in those of 
whom we already know. 

That grave bearded Turk with the digni¬ 
fied air, could he stand unmasked, would 
prove to be none other than brown-eyed 
Dick Chester; that gentleman of the time 
of Charles I., who so well enacts his char¬ 
acter, is Mr. Staudish, Minna’s betrothed; 
and a dashing Italian brigand is no less a 
personage than the Count De Longueville. 
Mrs. Cumberly herself wore the dress of a 
court lady, and no more graceful figures 
among the ladies could be seen than a cer¬ 
tain fascinating Spanish senorita, an Amer¬ 
ican beauty of the time of Washington, 
and a bewitching, bright-eyed Italian flow¬ 
er-girl. There was many a jest and much 
disguising of voices, but finally the Turk 
seemed to be particularly attracted by the 
American belle of old times, and the Ital¬ 
ian brigand was about to address the seu- 


orita, when he was unexpectedly forestalled 
by a remarkably distinguished-looking gen¬ 
eral of the French army, who, to the bri¬ 
gand’s great annoyance, secured the lady’s 
hand for the dance, aiid led her forth with 
an air of pride. 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed a mocking voice in 
the ear of the brigand, “ better fortune 
next time, my countryman;” and with a 
backward mischievous glance the Italian 
flower-girl moved away on the arm of a 
modern Beau Briimmel. 

A muttered curse, scarce-breathed, but 
fully thought, was the only response, as a 
truly piratic expression gleamed from the 
dark eyes fixed on the graceful motions of 
the senorita and her partner. 

The rooms were very warm, and at 
length the Turk and his companion strolled 
from the crowd, and, on reaching a distant 
alcove whose curtains effectually shielded 
them from view, the Turk seemed to forget 
his dignity, and the lady her stately cour¬ 
tesy, for they engaged in conversation that 
savored more of the present than of the 
past. 

“ Miss Monckton,” said the gentleman, 
“ I presume you have fathomed my dis¬ 
guise before this.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I have recog¬ 
nized Mr. Chester. It is needless, I see, 
for me to ask you a similar question.” 

Then there was a silence which was, per¬ 
haps, somewhat embarrassing to both 
parties, and which was broken by an ob¬ 
servation from the lady, on the beauty of 
the costumes, and on the excellent manner 
in which most of them were sustained. 
But this was evidently surface talk, and 
finally the gentleman, with an air of cour¬ 
age lent by desperation, said: 

“Miss Monckton, we do not always 
know our own hearts. One may some¬ 
times be dazzled by a diamond, but, after 
all, I like pearls best. But tell me,” he 
added, enigmatically, “what is a man to 
do if he can have neither pearl nor dia¬ 
mond ?” 

“How can I tell?” replied Ada. “One 
can live without either, I suppose.” 

“No,” he returned, “every.man must 
have his treasures, and there is one crown¬ 
ing jewel more precious than all the rest, 
without which he is ‘ poor indeed.’ May I 
tell yeu a short story?” 

Receiving a bow of assent, he con¬ 
tinued : 
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“ There were once placed in a certain 
window, side by side, a diamond without a 
flaw, and an exquisite pearl, which attract¬ 
ed the admiration of many. Among the 
gazers was a man who appreciated the 
beauty of both. One day, as he stood con¬ 
templating the jewels, a ray of sunshine 
penetrated to the heart of the diamond, 
and the trembling fire of the gem seemed 
to pierce the bosom of the observer, who at 
once became infatuated with the diamond. 
He thought of nothing else, dreamed of 
nothing else, and ceased to look at any 
other object, his greatest desire being to 
possess the glorious jewel. But the gem 
was not like others which shine for all 
alike, and to no one could it be given but 
to him in whose presence it should glow 
with a rare and unwonted splendor in the 
gloomiest day. The man of whom I have 
spoken saw with unspeakable regret tliat 
he did not possess this magical power, and 
at last he began to acknowledge to him.self 
that all his devotion was in vain, and to 
resolve that ho would remove his eyes 
from the unattainable object upon which 
alone they bad Ijeen rivetted so long. As 
he looked away his glance fell upon the 
pearl, which shone with a mild and ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful lustre, grateful to eyes 
that the blaze of the diamond had tried. 
‘Here,’ he thought, ‘ is indeed the gem of 
all others for me;’ and a longing, even 
greater than he had felt for the diamond, 
entered his soul, for he knew that the pearl 
would give peace and happiness, and the 
love he cherished for it was really stronger 
than the wild passion he had before har¬ 
bored. But he thought, How can I ever 
hope to win the pearl ? It must despise 
me, and disbelieve all my protestations, 
for has it not reposed in its place all the 
time that 1 have worshipped the diamond, 
and beheld ipy infatuation ? Will it not 
scorn the idea of such an owner?’ So.he 
became misanthropic and miserable, until 
at length he resolved to ask for the pearl, 
and know his fate. Do you think he could 
hope under such circumstances ?” 

“I think,’’ replied the lady, with a mis¬ 
chievous glance, that it would bo very 
hard for the poor man to lose both; but 
perhaps there might be a carbuncle near at 
hand on which he could bestow his affec¬ 
tions.” 

‘•AdaP’ excl^med Chester, reproach¬ 
fully; and then, seeing no signs of a 


haughty repulse in his companion’s bear¬ 
ing, he probably gained courage, for the 
result of the whole was an engagement be¬ 
tween AdaMonckton and Richard Chester. 

The alcove seemed destined to be the 
scene of more than one confidential inter¬ 
view, for a little while after it had been 
deserted by Ada and Chester, two other 
figures approached it; the one an Italian 
brigand, the other a Spanish senorita. The 
gentleman was talking earnestly in French, 
and fixing his eyes upon his companion, he 
asked her to be seated. The request was 
complied with mechanically, as if the one 
addressed had no choice but to obey, 
though her eyes roved imploringly around, 
as if in search of some friendly interposi¬ 
tion. But the two were quite alone, and 
she was left to listen to the impassioned 
suit of the man beside her. As he at 
length paused, she replied, with great 
effort, and in almost inaudible tones: 

“I do not wish to pain you. Count De 
LoAgueville, and 1 appreciate the honor 
you offer me; but it can never be as you 
wish. I will never—” 

Her voice died away in a whisper as she 
encountered the intense baleful gaze of 
her suitor; and though she tried to rise, 
at a motion of his she sank back helplessly, 
feeling as if will and resistance were para¬ 
lyzed. 

“ Be not too hasty,” he said, in a voice 
low, but exceedingly distinct, so distinct, 
indeed, that it caught the ear of a man in 
the attire of a French general, who was 
slowly approaching, and who started as ho 
heard the accents. The next words seemed 
to have still greater effect upon him. They 
were these; 

“ It is not often that a count of the house 
of Longueville pleads in vain, and never 
was one more in earnest than I am, ma 
helU AmericoXne, I will not accept your 
decision as final, but will venture to pre¬ 
dict that you will yet be the wife of Henri 
de Longueville. And now, surely you will 
not refuse me so slight a favor as a walk 
through the rooms with me?” 

Under the steady commanding fire of 
those serpent-like eyes, Marian, for it was 
she, arose, glad of the prospect of release 
from such unwelcome company; and as the 
two walked away, they were followed by 
an unsuspected listener. The eyes of the 
count did not turn from his companion’s 
face, and she walked on as in a dream 
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dimly conscious of a crowd of people, of 
lights and of motion, and was only par¬ 
tially aroused by the opening of the hall 
door, and a sweep of fresh air which gave 
her a little strength, so that she murmured 
brokeuly; 

I will not go with you—I hate you 1 O, 
is there no one to save me as she caught 
sight of a carriage drawn up before the 
steps, toward which her companion strove 
to drag her. But at the first murmured 
word a tall form sprang forward, and a de¬ 
termined voice said: 

“ScoundrelI unhand the ladyP’ 

The count started, and turned to face 
the intruder. 

“ Fool I what do you mean ? Can I not 
attend my wife to her carriage without 
being insulted by your insolent inter¬ 
ference 

“Talk not such lies to me!” was the 
stern reply. “ When the maskers unmask, 
Francois Duroyer, if you will stay, we will 
settle our scores; otherwise, some other 
time not far away. The sea does often 
give up the living. Fair lady,” then he 
added, bowing low, “ may I have the honor 
to escort you to your friends again?” 

With a sigh of relief that was almost a 
sob, Marian took the proffered arm of the 
stranger, while her tormentor, with a fear¬ 
ful imprecation, sprang down the steps 
and entered the carriage, which rolled 
rapidly away. 

Freed from the terrible spell which had 
bound her, Marian began to murmur her 
thanks to her unknown benefactor, in 
whose protection she felt so perfectly safe 
and reassured. He, on his part, disavowed 
any claims to her gratitude, saying that he 
was well aware of the villany of which her 
former companion was capable, and that a 
just retribution would soon overtake him. 
These words seemed somewhat mysterious 
to Marian, but she had no time to ask for 
an explanation, as they were now on the 
way to the supper-room, where the merry 
maskers were to appear divested of their 
masks. Naturally it may be supposed that 
both the French general and the Spanish 
senorila felt some curiosity to see each 
other. But when the masks were removed, 
and Marian’s beautiful orbs met the blue 
ones of the handsome man who stood by 
her side, there seemed to be an unaccount¬ 
able amount of emotion on each side; and 
a keen observer would have said that the 


two had met before, and that the recogni¬ 
tion was mutual. 

“ia belle AmericaineP^ exclaimed the 
gentleman, bowing, as if to a queen; while 
Marian said, hurriedly: 

“ It was you w’ho saved my life!” 

The supper progressed, the gay company 
returned to the salonSy and all was as a 
dream to Marian, who was only recalled to 
the reality of the present when her hostess 
approached and exclaimed: 

“Ah, count, I am pleased to see that you 
have repented of your determination not 
to unmask. Miss Warner, allow me to 
present the real Count De Longueville, 
whose rightful place in society has so long 
been usurped by an impostor.” 

Marian acknowledged the introduction 
with an ill-concealed surprise, which did 
not diminish the easy grace of the gentle¬ 
man, who said, smilingly: 

“ I see that Miss Warner is amazed, and 
I fear that she will henceforth lose all 
faith in supposed representatives of the 
French nobility. I unmasked, but should 
not have done so if my treacherous servant 
Francois Duroyer bad not already left the 
house to my knowledge; for I would not 
risk the possibility of marring your delight¬ 
ful entertainment by an unpleasant scene.” 

“Ah, well,” returned Mrs. Cumberly, 
“ I am only too thankful that we are un¬ 
deceived, and I hope the fellow will be 
severely punished. I see that Miss Warner 
is filled with pardonable curiosity, which 
you have it in your power to satisfy.” 
And the lady passed on to greet others of 
her guests. 

“ My story,” said the count—for such 
was his true title—“ is rather long for a 
ballroom, but yet it may be summed up in 
a few words, I think. I started for Amer¬ 
ica with a confidential servant named 
Francois Duroyer, who possessed extraor¬ 
dinary mesmeric powers, and was first 
brought to my notice on that account, but 
whom I afterward liked for his seeming 
fidelity. During a storm our vessel became 
a wreck, and Francois and I, by some mis¬ 
chance, embarked in diiierent boats, and 
we soon became widely separated. All the 
boats, except the one in which my valet 
had embarked, were reported lost, with 
their crews, but by a wonderful providence 
I was saved. I was ill for some time, and 
the rude people who had rescued mo from 
death by exposure, nursed me into health. 
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Hy letters of introdaction, drafts on banks, 
etc., were entrusted to my servant’s care, 
and it seems that he believed me dead, 
and conceived the wild idea of personating 
me in society, though he must eventually 
have been found out. I was personally 
acquainted with our ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington, and immediately went to him on 
my recovery, and then heard that some 
person was imposing himself upon Now 
York society in my name. I was soon per¬ 
suaded that it must be my valet, and re¬ 
solved to confront him; but he has doubt¬ 
less recognized my voice to-night, and may 
escape. His punishment, or lack of it, 
however, is nothing to me in comparison 
with the pleasure I experience at behold¬ 
ing the face which has so long been im¬ 
pressed upon my memory, and which was 
the guiding star that led me to this 
country.” 

**I have often wished I could tell you,” 
faltered Marian, “of my gratitude—” 

“The gratitude is mine,” interrupted 
the count, “ to Providence, for kindly per¬ 
mitting me to be of use to you. What I 
did was no more than common humanity; 
but your friends should not have allowed 
you to be so careless, for the mountain 
ravines of Switzerland are very treach¬ 
erous.” 

Then, as the music floated dreamily out, 
Marian yielded her hand to her courtly and 
debonair companion, and many an eye fol¬ 
lowed them through the dance; while the 
answers given by Mrs. Cumberly to ques¬ 
tions as to the gentleman’s identity did 
not diminish the interest; but at the close 
of the dance the handsome stranger disap¬ 
peared. 

Never had there been such an evening 
for Marian, and never would there be 
again. Mechanically she answered her 
aunt’s many questions, and listened with 
unheeding ears to her exclamations of 
amazement at the story she had hoard con¬ 
cerning the real and spurious Count De 
Longueville. Marian was existing in a 
new world, in which she saw but one face, 
heard but one voice, a face and voice 
which she had often before imagined, but 
which now had come to be a blissful real¬ 
ity in her life. 

Ada Monckton was as happy that night 
as her friend Marian, in adillerent way; 
the grief that had sat “heavy on her 
heart ” so long had taken to itself wings, 


and in its place there came a bright bird 
of hope which charmed her soul with its 
sweet songs of the future; for had not her 
king chosen her, though she came to him 
dowerless, except for the pi'iceless treasure 
of a warm aiul loving heart? 

Francois Duroyer, who had so uiiblush- 
ingly assumed the name and role of his 
master, and who had hoped to gain the 
hand and fortune of one of New York's 
fairest belles, at first by persuasion, and 
then by force, fled in the night from his 
elegant rooms at a fashionable hotel, and 
not a trace of him was discovered. It is to 
be hoped that he was thereafter content to 
present himself in liis true character, much 
improved by the lesson he had received by 
the thwarting of his schemes. The pub¬ 
lished account of the false count was read 
with avidity, especially by those who had 
met him, and were likely to encounter the 
real nobleman; the affair became a nine 
days’ wonder, and then ceased to bo 
spoken of except on rare occasions. The 
bona fide count proved to be a much more 
quiet and unpretentious personage than his 
aspiring valet; and, much to the disgust of 
many a fair demoiselle of American upper- 
tendoiu, it was soon evident that he had 
neither eyes nor ears for any face and 
voice save those pertaining to La belle 
Marian, I may be pardoned for having re¬ 
course to Ada’s journal again, since what 
remains to be tohl of the three friends can 
be better related by her frank pen than 
otherwise. 

March 3.—Have spent part of the day 
with Marian, and she has told me of her 
engagement to Count De Longueville. 
Marian has now gained the only charm 
that could have enhanced her beauty, for 
the shade of reserve w'hich sometimes 
made her seem almost cold has given place 
to the light of joy. Her path looks very 
fair, and I pray that all its promises may 
be realized. She is much pleased with my 
own engagement to liichard Chester, and 
says she always thought we could make 
each other’s happiness. Whatever I may 
have thought in the past, I cannot now 
doubt her sincerity. 

As I was looking over some sketches of 
Marian’s, I noticed one which particularly 
struck my fancy. It was evidently a Swiss 
view, with the Alps towering in the back¬ 
ground, the scene itself being among the 
mountains. A young girl, strangely like 
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Mari can, Lad approached dangerously near 
a precipice, and was saved from certain 
death by the outstretched arm of a man in 
whose noble form and features I seemed 
to recognize Count De Longueville. As 
Marian saw me looking cat the drawing, she 
glanced over my shoulder and said: 

“ Would you like to hear the history of 
that, Ada?*’ 

or course I was curious, and she told 
me that the sketch was executed by the 
count, and that it represented their first 
meeting. 

“He saved my life,’^ she said; ‘‘and 
when my friends came up he gave me into 
their charge, and turned away before we 
had scarcely a chance to thank him, and 
we did not see him again or ascertain his 
name. He has since told me that he was 
summoned away immediiitely by news of 
the serious illness of his feather. He says,*^ 
she added, with a blush, “ that he never 
forgot me, that he learned I was an Amer¬ 
ican, and that he cherished a hope that he 
might meet me in this country.” 

So this is the romantic explanation of all 
that has puzzled me in times past, of all 
Marian’s coldness and singular emotion! 

Ehnside^ June 20,—Once more in the 
country, where everything is so beautiful 
at this time, and to-morrow is my wedding- 
day. It was my wish to be married quietly 
at Elmside in the lovely summer-time. 
Dick says he is contented to let me have 
my way in that, and everything else, 
although he says I .am becoming quite a 
tyrant, at which Minna declares she is 
glad somebody can manage him. Need I 
say that I am happy—happier far than I 
ever expected to be ? 

Marian was married in May in the city, 
and a very grand wedding it was. She 
protested at having so little time, but 
Count De Longueville was anxious to take 
bis lovely bride to France with him, and 
we all watched the vessel tearfully out of 
sight that bore our beautiful Marian to her 
foreign home. Surely never was there 
more lovely countess, or prouder husband. 
As we stood waving our handkerchiefs in 
response to hers, I mentally repeated 
Hood’s exquisite lines: 


“ O saw yc not fair Ines ? 

Sho’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest; 

She took our dajdiglit with her, 

The smdes that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek. 

And pearls upon her breast. 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier 
Who rode so gayly by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near I 
Were theie no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of tho dear ? 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines. 

That vessel never boro 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before,— 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many morel’’ 

As we turned away, Richard whispered, 
“He has his diamond, but I have my 
pearl.” And looking in his earnest eyes, 
I felt no fear that I should not be first In 
my husband’s heart. The last cloud dis¬ 
appeared from my horizon when, a few days 
after Marian’s departure, while driving in 
the Park, I met Harry Reynolds, my quon¬ 
dam lover, riding with pretty Laura Adams, 
she all smiles, and he all devotion. Evi¬ 
dently I have not inflicted any lasting 
misery in that quarter. Minna declares in 
her pretty positive way, that she is in no 
burry to give up her liberty, and decidedly 
refuses to be married before next fall, 
though Mr. Standish would have been 
glad to have had their wedding take place 
on the same day with ours. I suspect a 
quiet wedding is not exactly to gay Minna’s 
taste. 

And new the night comes softly on, and 
my heart is filled with a great sense of 
tliankfulness, because once upon a time 
I struggled with the two fiends envy and 
jealousy, and drove them from me; for 
had I not done so my cup of happiness 
would not have been free from tho bitter¬ 
ness of self-reproach. 
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BT KLOBENCB MABBYAT, AUTHOB OF 

CHAPTER xvni. 

“do you suppose I BELIEVE IN SUCH 
NONSENSE ?” 

Castle Valence is refurnislied aud 
redecorated from basement to attic (always 
excepting the library, which the earl has 
given strict orders shall remain untouched), 
bmt the Dublin upholsterer has had too 
much good taste to alter the character of 
Its fittings, and it still looks dark and 
gloomy in the eyes of its new mistress. 
She is introduced to it on a September 
evening, after a long and fatiguing jour¬ 
ney, and the frowning walls of granite, 
with their feudal accessories of moat aud 
drawbridge (which Lord Valence takes a 
pride in preserving) strike on her senses 
unfavorably. It is certainly a great con¬ 
trast to the home she has left behind. 
Konnan House is essentially modern. Its 
huge plate-glass windows let in fioods of 
light; its couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion; the stands of fiowers, the 
lace curtains, the gilding and coloring 
with which it is ornamented, serve to in¬ 
fuse an amount of life, and brightness, and 
cheerfulness about the place which Everil 
will look for in vain in Castle Valence. 
The tenants, who, notwithstanding his 
itadious habits aud complete ignorance of 
agriculture, love their young lord for his 
Und heart and gentle manner, have met 
the bride and bridegroom at the nearest 
town, and, with many shouts and much 
kicking up of dust from their horses’ feet 
into their benefactors’ faces, brought them 
home in style. At another moment Everil 
would have been amused and excited by 
this proof of popularity. She would have 
laughed at the energy of the little bare¬ 
footed Irish children who ran by the side 
of her carriage all the way, and sympa¬ 
thized with the expressions of kindness 
and good-will which emanated from every 
mouth; for she stands in the position of 
landlord herself, and knows how sweet it 
is to feel one’s effort for tlie comfort of 
others have been appreciated. But to-day 
she can only feel that she is coming home, 
that the transitory distraction caused by 


‘AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETC. 

travelling in new scenes is over, and she 
must begin the world as Lady Valence. 
Fatigue has kept her silent for some hours 
past, and silence has induced thought, and 
thought has made her melancholy. 

It is almost a pleasure to be fatigued and 
silent in the presence of one we love; it is 
so sweet to be able to brood over our hap¬ 
piness and to feel at peace; but silence is 
not golden when memory brings pain. 

“ There is the castle,” exclaims Valence, 
as a turn in the drive brings the old build¬ 
ing full in view. “ What do you think of 
it, Everil ?” 

“ It is very grand—much grander than I 
expected; but those narrow windows must 
make the rooms very dark. How old it 
looks. \Vhat is its date?” 

“ Sixteenth century.” 

“ Quite feudal. It reminds one of 
James’s novels. Have you many ghosts 
there?” 

She asks the question jestingly, of course, 
and is surprised at the change that passes 
over her husband’s countenance. 

“Ghosts 1 How should I know? What 
made you think of such a thing? I hope 
you will not take any absurd fancies of 
that kind into your head, Everil.” 

“ Why, you talk quite s^iously. Do you 
suppose for a moment that I believe in 
such nonsense? You are very much mis¬ 
taken. I am neither a fool nor a lunatic, 
but 1 give you leave to call me both when 
I credit such folly as the appearance of 
spirits.” 

“ I am very glad to hear you say so,” he 
answers, with a strange expression on his 
face; but before they have time for any 
further discussion on the subject the car¬ 
riage has dashed over the drawbridge, and 
drawn up at the portcullised door. 

Here the tenantry, mounted and other¬ 
wise, disperse to seek the refreshment pro¬ 
vided for them; and Lady Valence, being 
led into a vast hall with a groined roof, 
the walls of which are covered with armor 
and the floor with skins, finds herself in 
the embrace of Agatha West. 

“Such a happy occasion,” murmurs the 
pcachy-faced widow, as she anoints Everil’s 
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cheek with kisses. “Everything to turn 
out just as we wished. It is too much. 
And my dear Valence ’’—turning to him— 
“how are you? Ahl not looking quite 
the thing, I am afraid. You are much 
thinner than when you went away.” 

“ Let us talk of something pleasanter 
than my personal appearance, please,” in¬ 
terposes Valence, hastily. “ Everil is ex¬ 
ceedingly tired, and I want to show her to 
her room.” 

“Now, my dear Valence, you will do 
nothing of the sort. If she is tired, what 
must you be ? I dare say you have been 
up to all kinds of imprudence abroad, but 
now that you have come home again, I 
shall have to keep you in order. I will go 
up stairs with Everil, and you must sit 
down and rest yourself.” 

The earl makes some objection, but is 
overruled. The countess says nothing, 
but she moves slowly away in the direction 
of the staircase, and the widow follows her 
to the suite, of apartments that has been 
prepared for her reception. 

“ Well, darling, and how have you en¬ 
joyed yourself?” is her first question, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

“ Quite as well as I expected to do.” 

“1 hope dear Valence has not caused 
you any uneasiness?” 

“ In what way?” 

“Well, by being ill, you know. His 
poor dear head is so weak at times, and he 
has such queer rambling fancies, that 
strangers don’t understand him. But you 
must never be alarmed, my dear. If he 
should ever talk or act in a manner that 
seems incomprehensible to you, just tell 
me, and I will set him to rights again.” 

Lady Valence is either indifferent to 
Mrs. West’s speech, or she does not like 
the tone of it. 

“ I am not easily alarmed, Agatha, and 
If Valence became ill I should consider 
the doctor the proper person to attend to 
him.” 

“Ah I there are some cases in which a 
doctor can be of no use.” 

“ Then I think you would be less. But 
I shall make no further change in my dress 
to-night. Suppose we go down stairs.” 

“One moment, darling I Have you 
heard from home lately?” 

“ I found a letter from Alice waiting me 
in town yesterday.” 

“And they were all well?” 


“ She did not say anything to the con¬ 
trary. Why?” 

“No news of any sort?” 

“ None that would interest you.” 

“Ahl well; it doesn’t signify, perhaps.” 

“What doesn’t signify? Why cannot 
you speak out, Agatha? I hate innuen¬ 
does.” 

“ But perhaps I oughtn’t to mention it 
to you; and if you were like other women 
I shouldn’t; but you are so strong, dear, 
and so brave; and you promised to be a 
friend to him—” 

“What are you driving at?” demands 
Lady Valence; but as she puts the ques¬ 
tion she turns her face away. 

“I had a letter last week from Lady 
Russell, about —you know xohomV^ 

“Maurice Staunton, you mean?” 

“ Of course, dear (but what a wondcrfol 
woman you are to mention him so calmly). 
And I’m sure you’ll be sorry to hear he’s 
been very ill, poor fellow I” 

“Ferj^ illV^ Her lip trembles slightly as 
she echoes the words. 

“ Very ill—so his sister says—with a 
kind of nervous fever, and has been obliged 
to get sick leave from his regiment for 
change of air.” 

“He is not coming here I” cries Everil, 
quickly. 

“ O no, dear, I hope not I But I know 
they have Irish connections in the neigh¬ 
borhood ; and I thought it as well to pre¬ 
pare you, in case — But you wouldn’t 
mind meeting him again; would you, 
Everil?” 

“I should have a very decided objection 
to meeting him again. I desire, as I told 
you at Norman House, never to hear the 
subject of my past intimacy with him men¬ 
tioned between us.” 

“ But this is nonsense, my dear Everil. 
You are married. What harm can the 
poor boy do you now? And how can you 
be a friend to him so long as you are afraid 
to meet?” 

“I am not afraid,” says the countess, 
drawing herself up proudly; “but the no¬ 
tion is not pleasant to me. And, therefore, 
Agatha, I must beg, if you hear Captain 
Staunton has any intention of calling at 
Castle Valence, you will put your veto on 
it.” 

The widow shrugs her shoulders. 

“It must be as you wish, of course, 
dear; but I can’t say I understand your 
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motiye; and, to say the least, it will look 
tnspiclons to every one who knows how 
intimate yon were with him in your own 
house. Added to which, it is not very 
Christian, in my eyes, to draw a roan on to 
a certain i>oint, and then refuse even to 
see him or to speak to him, as if he had 
dene some wrong.” 

“We will discuss the subject no more at 
present,” replies Lady Valence, with kin¬ 
dling eyes. Her first impression was that 
she ought not under any circumstances to 
renew her intercourse so soon with Cap¬ 
tain Staunton; hut she thinks now that sho 
must not decide till she has given the sub¬ 
ject mature consideration, and made sure 
that her resolution docs not proceed from 
the effects of wounded vanity. 

“Perhaps it would be as well not,” says 
Agatha; “ but you will think over it, I am 
certain, and see the sense of what 1 say. 
We mustn’t draw down any ill-natured re¬ 
marks upon ourselves,” she continues, con¬ 
fidentially, as she slips her arm through 
that of the countess. “ That would never 
do; would it?” 

• « • • « « « 

When Lord Valence informed his wife 
that he wished his sister-in-law to continue 
to reside at Castle Valence, Everil, at once, 
fell in with his views upon the subject. 
She did not entirely trust Agatha, and 
many things in her conduct both puzzled 
and annoyed her—but she liked her soci¬ 
ety, and tliought it would be a great source 
of comfort in her now home. She did not 
calculate on the widow having resided at 
the castle for so many years as to have 
come to be regarded almost as its mistress, 
nor did she imagine Mrs. West had sufii- 
dont assurance to think she could remain 
there after the earPs marriage in any light 
but that of a guest. But she has not re- 
tomed home many days before she finds 
her presence a restraint and a nuisance. 
Not that she attempts to interfere with any 
of the countess’s orders or arrangements— 
Agatha is far too clever to show anything 
like open fight. On the contrary, she is so 
diffident about offering advice, and so 
afraid that she is in the way, that her very 
humility disarms her antagonist at the mo¬ 
ment she most wishes to use a weapon 
against her. She and her child are treated 
as members of the household; they always 
have been, tfud it is EveriPs wish they 
always should be; the rooms, the attend¬ 


ants, the grounds, the horses and carriages, 
are as much at their command as they are 
at her own; and had it ended here she 
would have been satisfied. But one thing 
Agatha will not give up, and that is her 
constant attendance on her brother-in-law. 
She is always with him, and even the earPs 
hints and remonstrances, unless they verge 
on absolute commands, cannot drive her 
away. Seek him at what hour of the day 
she will, Everil never finds him alone; 
aud though her proud heart denies that 
she is disappointed, her manners show it. 
Once or twice she ventures to make a re¬ 
mark upon the subject to Agatha. 

^‘And did you to be alone with 

him?” the little widow will exclaim, with 
wide-open eyes, ^^llcalhj! IIow glad lam 
to hear it! But I didn’t dream (how should 
I, under the circumstances, you know?) 
that you would desire such a thing. Poor 
dear Valence I If he were only in a condi¬ 
tion to appreciate the change.” 

“ What change ? What nonsense are you 
talking?” with heightened color, Everil 
will reply. “I only mentioned it because 
you appear to give yourself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble on his account. lie 
has his books and his writing; why can’t 
you leave the man alone to enjoy them ?” 

“Ah, my dear, you don’t know how in¬ 
separable we have been for the last three 
years; how we have studied and thought 
together. Not but what I am aware all 
that is over now, of course; still, if you 
vocte not jealous— 

Jealous? I jealous of you and Valence I 
You must be out of your senses. What is 
it to me who sits with him? I have no 
desire to do so. Only the servants might 
think it strange, I should imagine; and I 
do not see why you should take such an 
unpleasant duty on yourself. But chacun 
a son gouV* 

“But it has been my duty for so long, I 
am quite used to it. And as to the ser 
vants, they know what poor dear Valence 
is, and that he requires a great deal of 
watching. But if you think I -usurp your 
righiful place—” 

“No, thank you; I should not fill it, 
even if you resigned it. I Jove air, and 
exercise, and sunshine too much to care to 
shut myself up in a musty old room morn¬ 
ing, noon and night. And if you prefer 
Valence’s company to mine— 

“ O, my dear Everil, you know it is not 
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that! Bo I not give up the company of 
my little Arthur also? But poor dear 
Valence never lias been left alone, and—” 

“ Say no more about it, please. I like 
my own liberty too well not to wish every 
one else to be as free as I am. Good-by. 
I am just going for a ride across country.” 

“ By yourself?” 

• “Whom have I to go with? Valence 
does not offer, and I am sure I shall not 
ssk him I Besides, I am not sure if he 
would approve of my pace.” 

“ What a pity you have not some gentle¬ 
man friend to accompany you.” 

“ Perhaps I shall have by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, sitting at home will not pro¬ 
duce him. But I am off. You will have 
two good hours to ‘ moon ’ undisturbed 
with Valence in the library; and should I 
be lucky enough to break my neck over 
some of these barbarous hedges, or sink up 
to my chin in a quagmire, you may yet 
have the chance of * mooning ’ with him 
to his life’s end.” 

. “ Everil, I wish you wouldn’t speak so 
heedlessly.” 

“I speak as I feel, which is more than 
can be said for everybody,” replies the 
countess, as she breaks off the conversa¬ 
tion to go for her ride. 

But though she talks so lightly, she is 
very much annoyed. She does not care 
for Lord Valence, she tells herself (in 
proof of her utter indifference to all his 
goings-on) a dozen times a day; but still 
she thinks they might keep up a show of 
Bitting and talking together, if it were only 
for decency’s sake. She does not want to 
enter his room; perhaps if he were to ask 
her, she would refuse to do so; but he 
might give her the option of choice. When 
they were abroad on their wedding tour, 
although they never played such a farce as 
to pretend to be fond of each other, they 
used to have some very pleasant conversa¬ 
tions together, and once or twice she was 
quite beguiled into feeling interested in 
what he said. She would not mind even 
now (still, of course, for the sake of that 
decency which Lady Valence appears sud¬ 
denly to have raised on a little pedestal) 
taking her work or her book and bearing 
him company in the dull, dark old room 
he seems so fond of—if he would ask her. 
But he has not asked her. On the con¬ 
trary, each morning since their return he 
has retired to his sanctum directly after 


breakfast, and only left it to attend to the 
claims of his agent or his bailiff, or his 
meals, never to seek his wife, or to ask her 
to join him there. 

But Agatha has always managed to gain 
admittance. Somehow or other, as soon 
as her boy is disposed of in the gar¬ 
den, she is sure to sneak into the libra¬ 
ry, and Everil is too proud to call her 
thence. 

If he—if she—has no more sense of what 
is decorous and due to her, the mistress of 
the house, than that, they may shut them¬ 
selves up there forever. And the count¬ 
ess’s horse, a favorite bay which she has 
brought with her from Herefordshire, suf¬ 
fers from the thought. 

AVhen she reaches home again it is time 
to dress for dinner, and she does not meet 
her husband until the meal is on the table. 
The conversation she has held with Agatha, 
and the reflections that followed it, make 
her unusually cold and stiff* wdth him, and 
he, resenting her mood, leaves her com- 
2 :>auy as soon as is possible, and once more 
seeks his study. 

Mrs. West goes up to the nursery to at¬ 
tend the nightly ablutions of her boy 
(whatever her designs or eagerness to exe¬ 
cute them may be, she never neglects that 
duty), and the countess is left alone. 

She throws a light shawl about her 
shoulders and walks up and down the ter¬ 
race. How different is her present life to 
that she has left behind her. There was 
always some company staying at Norman 
House, to say nothing of the Mildmay 
family, who almost lived there; she has 
never known till now what it was to feel 
alone. But although the earl and herself 
have received seveial invitations to state 
dinner parties and balls to be given in 
their honor by the surrounding gentry, not 
a soul has called since her arrival, except 
in the most formal manner, and from a 
distance that will make sociability impos¬ 
sible. As Everil thinks of this and frets 
over it, she feels how’ little thankful she 
has been for the company of Alice Mild¬ 
may, or even of Miss Strong. Dear old 
Miss Strong 1 She has abused her advice, 
her injunctions, and the necessity of her 
presence ever since she first knew her, and 
looked forward to her own marriage as the 
period at which she would l^e emancipated 
from both; but just now she feels as if she 
would give a great deal to know Miss 
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Strong was waiting for her in the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ 1 suppose it is of no nse waiting for 
Talence, so I shall go to bed,” she says, 
an hoar later, to Agatha in that same 
apartment. 

“ Well, I don’t know, dear, I’m sure. 
Shall 1 ask him if he is ready?” 

“By no means! He is not quite so in¬ 
firm but what he can find his way up 
ataira when it pleases him. For my own 
part, I am sleepy. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear,” says Agatha, meek¬ 
ly, and without offering to accompany 
her. 

On gaining her bedroom my heroine 
finds she is not so sleepy as she thought, 
•and dismissing her maid with an order not 
to reappear till she is rung for, lies down 
on the sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, and can¬ 
not compose herself. Valence might have 
come back to the drawing-room after din¬ 
ner, if only to ascertain what she was 
about to do; but she supposes that living 
in such a place as Ireland makes men bar¬ 
barians. Yet she cannot help wondering 
loAatit is he occupies himself with that 
appears so engrossing. If it is the business 
of his estate, she would be a far more com¬ 
petent adviser for him than his sister-in- 
law, because she has interested herself 
largely in the management of her own 
property, and knows a great deal about 
the relative positions and duties of land¬ 
lord and tenant, and not a little (for a wo¬ 
man) on the subjects of agriculture and 
the profitable investment of land. She has 
never spoken to Valence of such things; 
perhaps he is unaware she has ever taken 
interest in them ; but if he knew and ap¬ 
proved of it she might be of service to him. 
She doesn’t love him, and she never will; 
but, after all, she is his wife, and has in¬ 
curred certain duties by becoming so. 
Would it not be as well, at all events, to 
let him see that if he requires a compan¬ 
ion she has no objection to being one? It 
is not very late; she will just go down 
stairs again and bid her husband good¬ 
night, and say a word or two that shall 
oonvey her purpose to him. After all, he 
is not strong, and if what he and Agatha 
says should come true— 

With Everil all Is impulse. She has no 
sooner thought of the idea than she pro¬ 
ceeds to put it into execution. She trav¬ 


erses the long corridors and the broad 
staircase without interruption, and taps at 
the library door. No one answers. She 
tries the handle; the door is locked. She 
becomes impatient, and raps louder. 

' “Who is there?” demands Lord Va¬ 
lence. 

“ It is I, Everil. Let me in.” 

“ Do you want anything particular?” 

“Yes!” 

He comes himself to the door and un¬ 
locks it; then stands across the threshold 
to prevent her entrance. 

“ Why cannot I come in ?” 

“lam engaged just .now.” 

“Why, the room is all dark! Are you 
sitting without lights?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But for what reason ?” 

“1 cannot explain to you. It is a fancy 
of mine. What is your business?” 

“ My business is to come into the libra¬ 
ry. I want to sit with you,” she rejoins, 
her curiosity roused, and her feelings 
piqued at one and the .same moment. 

“ You cannot do that to-night. 1 wish 
to be alone. I heard you had gone to 
bed.” 

“ Who told you so ?” 

“Agatha.” 

“ Is she with you then ?” 

The earl hesitates a moment, then he 
answers, slowly, “ Yes.” 

“With you now? And what are you 
doing in the dark together?” 

“ That I cannot tell you—at all events 
to-night.” 

At this juncture Mrs. West comes for¬ 
ward. She looks rather scared at facing 
the light in the hall, and her countenance 
wears a perturbed expression; but she 
smiles as sweetly as ever. 

“ My dear Everil, does it seem very mys¬ 
terious to you ?” 

“ Uncommonly so, and I am waiting for 
an explanation,” replies the countess, 
coldly. 

“As if there was any. As if there could 
be any. At least, that might not be told. 
Poor Valence is not feeling very well this 
evening, and prefers the darkness to the 
light, which seems to hurt his eyes. Voila 
tout —you naughty girl.” 

“ If you are not well, why don’t you go 
to bed?” demands Everil of her husband, 
without heeding the widow’s words. 

“Agatha is mistaken. I am quite well— 
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(‘‘YoudonH look sol” Interposes Mrs. 
West, pathetically.) 

“-but I have a fancy for sitting in 

the dark.” 

“ Well, 1 have a fancy for it also,” re- • 
joins the countess, as she tries to push her 
way into the apartment. “I should like 
to try what it feels like; we will all sit to¬ 
gether.” 

“You cannot enter. I do not wish it,” 
says the carl, firmly. 

“But I do. Please to let me pass.” 

“Agatha,” exclaims Lord Valence, in a 
voice of entreaty, “ not now I It must not 
bel Try and persuade her.” 

“ Indeed, my dear Everil, you had bet¬ 
ter go back to your own room.” 

“ I did not ask for your advioe, Agatha. 
Keep it for Lord Valence, since he seems 
to value it so much.” 

“ O, if I am to be made a subject of dis¬ 
sension between.you, I shall go,” says the 
widow, in a tone of offence, as she makes 
a feint of passing the couutess. But the 
earl restrains her. 

“ I caunot let you go yet. I require you, 
Everil is, 1 am sure, too sensible to make 
so small a matter a cause of difference be¬ 
tween us. It is simply this,” he contin¬ 
ues, turning to his wife; “1 have some 
mental study to prosecute, which I can do 
better in the dark than the light, and 
Agatha is helping me to work it out. You 
will not object to my abseiiling myself for 
another half hour, will you?” 

“ I should not object to your absenting 
yourself for the remainder of your natural 
life,” says Lady Valence, proudly, as she 
turns away. “ Pray continue your studies. 
Valence. You will never find me inter¬ 
rupt them again.” 

“ O, but now you are vexed,” exclaims 
the widow, “ and putting quite a wrong 
interpretation upon everything. Dear 
Valence,” she adds, coaxiugly, “ let her 
come in, and we will light the lamps again 
and have some music before we go to bed.” 

But the tone of remonstrance which is 
being exercised on her behalf stings the 
countess, already deeply wounded, into 
anger. 

“ How dare you plead with him for me 1” 
she says, turning fiercely on Mrs. West. 

“ I would not enter his room if he were to 
beg it on his bended knees, nor conde¬ 
scend to sit with him either in the dark or 
light. I had no feeling in asking it except 


curiosity; I should have none in obtaining 
it, except the pleasure of getting my own 
way. If you can imagine for a moment 
that any other motive could actuate my 
request for Lord Valence’s company, you 
must he as mad as he is.^* And without 
another glance at her husband, she sweeps 
proudly up the stairs. 

Agatha turns to confront the earl; he has 
left her side. She strikes a light to seek 
him, and finds he has retired to the fur¬ 
thest end of the apartment, where he is 
sitting near a table, with his head leaning 
on his hands. 

“As inad as he is,” he repeats. “She 
has found it out already, then. And yet 
how could I have expected it to be other* 
wise ?” 

“ You are so imprudent,” says his sister- 
in-law; “you arouse suspicion by your 
conduct. Why could you not have let her 
come in?” 

“I don’t know. I was afraid I I am 
always afraid; but it is for her, not for 
myself. She would shrink from me so—if 
—if she knew.” 

“She would laugh you to scorn, and call 
you every opprobrious epithet under the 
sun. Everil has no tolerance for opinions 
which differ from her own. She is rather 
—I wont say heartless, it sounds so un¬ 
kind—but cold upon certain subjects. So 
I sincerely trust that she ueverwill know.” 

“Not with my consent 1 I would guard 
it from her—with my life,” he mutters. 

“AVhat is that you say, Valence?” de¬ 
mands the widow, quickly—she has not 
quite caught the last word, but she has 
strong suspieion of its import. 

“1 said that I would do anything to pre¬ 
vent Everil’s guessing at the nature of my 
studies,” he answers, rousing himself. 

“ You are wise then, for were she to dis¬ 
cover it, you would have no peace; and she 
would bruit her knowledge far and wide.” 

The earl shrinks from the idea. 

“Ah, yes, that must not be; but after it 
is all over—when I am gone, Agatha, you 
will try and persuade her that I was not 
quite so mad as she appears to think me?” 

“My poor Valence! Yes! But why 
harp upon that miserable topic?” 

“ IIow can I help it? I think of it night 
and day. Six months, Agatha—only six 
months more, and then separation forever 
from the flesh I have inhabited for so 
short a time.” 
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••But you will always be with us,” mur¬ 
murs the widow, sentimentally. 

•• Ay, as these are, but only to see per¬ 
haps that which will drive me shuddering 

away.” 

••What can he have meant by those last 
words?” thinks Mrs. West, when they have 
separated for the night. •• 1 really do be¬ 
lieve—^but he can^i be such a fool—that he 
is going to try and fancy himself in love 
with his wife.” 


CHAPTER XES:. 

THE EABIi’S DIABY. 

••‘As mad as he is.* If Everil only 
knew how deeply she wounded me by those 
words I But how should she know that 
my greatest horror, my greatest dread, is 
lest people should think me insane? that 
the fear of it would almost make me give 
up the pursuit of a science in which I have 
made so much progress, and shake off the 
influence which has afforded so much de¬ 
light —if I couldf But I cannot I Even for 
her sake — ^for the sake of a woman whose 
fate is linked with my own, to whom I 
should be a protector and guardian, a haven 
from the troubles and affrights of the 
world—I can no longer speak and act like 
other beings. 

“ This is terrible I For the first time I 
feel I have incurred an awful responsibility 
which should have been shared with no 
one, but must necessarily rebound on the 
head of my wife. 

“She shuns me, 1 can see it plainly. 
Ever since that unfortunate evening when 
she caught Agatha and me holding a 
seance together in the library, and when, 
fearful of what she might sec or hear, I 
refused her admittance, she has studiously 
avoided intiuiding herself on my presence. 
If I occupy one of the general sitting-rooms, 
she never enters it; if I look by chance 
into tho apartment where she Is sitting, 
she rises to leave. Before we returned 
homo I hoped that if there was no affection 
apparent in her actions, antagonism had, 
at least, died between us; but do what I 
will now, I cannot draw our minds closer 
together. She takes long solitary rides and 
walks without letting mo know either 
when she is about to start from home or to 
return to it. She sees me withdraw to the 
library without remark, nor does the 
absence of my sister-in-law ever provoke 


an inquiry from her. And through it all 
her appearance and manner are more de¬ 
pressed and proudly cold, than angry or 
resentful. 

“ If this goes on I shall go mad, as really 
mad as Everil supposes- me to be! 

Good heavens! when I remember her 
at Norman House, with the girlish hilarity 
that used to jar upon my feelings; the free¬ 
dom of speech that used to shock my sense 
of decorum; the extravagant tastes; the 
rapid motion; the pretty womanly defiance 
that she opposed to every suggestion made 
for her welfare, I wonder where it has all 
gone to. She has the same advantages 
now that she used to enjoy in her maiden¬ 
hood ; her means are ample, and her will 
is law; she is surrounded by every luxury, 
and can be as headstrong, wild and willful 
as she chooses. But she chooses only to 
be silent and thoughtful. I watched her 
yesterday from my library window as she 
walked up and down the terrace that sirr- 
rounds the moat. She wore a simple gar¬ 
den hat and a muslin dress, but she w'as 
looking beautiful. Her favorite dogs were 
leaping upon her, trying to attract her 
notice, yet she did not even speak to them, 
but paced backward and forward with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. How I longed 
to know of what she was thinking I and if 
one pitying thought of me mixed in her 
meditations—of me—shut out forever from 
t.he love of wife, or child, or home I 

•‘Would she pity me if she knew all? 
Sometimes I feel a mad resistless desire to 
cast myself at her feet and make a full 
confession. She is so much stronger and 
braver than the ordinary run of women; 
surely she would sympathize, if she could 
not believe in me I But Agatha says it 
would bo folly, and excite her ridicule in¬ 
stead of her interest, and 1 believe Agatha 
is right. Women know more of each other 
than we can do; and she has studied 
Evcril’s character closely. Were I to try 
and explain to her in an hour, that which 
it has taken me years to build up and be¬ 
lieve in, she would naturally regard mo as 
a fanatic or a fool. And, not thinking that 
Everil would have much toleration for 
either, I cannot afford to sink any lower 
in her esteem. A circumstance occurred 
the other night that grcaily annoyed me. 
We had retired to rest early, and slept well. 
Towards one o’clock 1 was awak(?iK*d by 
my wife hurriedly getting out of bed. 
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‘What is the matter?* I demanded. ‘I 
do not know,’ she replied, in a voice that 
betrayed more excitement than alarm; 
‘ but I cannot sleep here to-night. There 
is something keeps rapping, and moving, 
and rustling behind the head of the bed, 
and the room seems filled with—I don’t 
know what!’ 

‘^^It is nothing 1 You are not fright¬ 
ened?’ I said, earnestly. 

“ ‘ Frightened I Xo! Of what should I 
be frightened?—only it dist 4 ibs me, and I 
cannot rest. I shall lie down on the sofa 
in my dressing-room.’ 

“ ' It is the heat of the weather,’ I argued. 
‘ I will open the window wider, and the 
cool air will send you to sleep. Do not go 
into the dressing-room.’ 

“ She obeyed me mechanically, and lay 
down in her own place again. But in 
another minute she sprang up with a cry. 

“ ‘ I cannot stay here!’ she exclaimed, 
hurriedly. * I know there is something 
wrong in the room to-night. I could swear 
that I was touched upon the forehead.’ 
And without further parley she passed into 
the dressing-room, and remained there un¬ 
til the morning. When it was light she 
laughed at her fears (that is to say, ridi¬ 
culed them—I wish she had laughed), and 
begged I would not mention them to 
Agatha. 

“ ‘ It was doubtless, Yalence, as you sug¬ 
gested, the heat of the weather that has 
unstrung my nerves and made me fanciful. 
I should be vexed to have it attributed to 
any other cause, for I have the greatest 
contempt for anything like belief in the 
supernatural. In my idea, it is simply the 
offspring of a diseased or uneducated 
mind.’ 

“ I will not mention the occurrence,’ I 
replied. And I have not. But I know the 
reason of it. I felt the influence even 
whilst she spoke, and have trembled ever 
since, lest it may acquire a power over her, 
only second to what it holds over myself. 
Are we not one? And am I not justified, 
at any cost, in saving Everil from a fate 
that has poisoned my own existence, even 
at the risk of never winning a love I should 
have to resign so soon ? 

*♦♦**#♦ 

“ When I last wrote in this diary, I wa .3 
about to describe my first interview with a 
spirit. How different it was from all I had 
imagined on the subject. I had heard of 


apparitions appearing to mortals in various 
foims, but usually so like human creatures 
as to be unrecognizable until they had 
flown. Of such nature we may conclude 
were those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
such as the spirits that were sent to Abra¬ 
ham and to Lot; the spirit that wrestled 
with Jacob, and the spirit that succored 
Daniel in the den of lions. When Moses 
and Elias, also, appeared to the disciples 
they were in recognizable form. I con¬ 
cluded, therefore, in my ignorance, that all 
apparitions appeared from the very first in 
the semblance of the bodies they had borne 
on the earth, and that it was as easy for 
them to make themselves visible, as it was 
for us to see them. But I was to be en¬ 
lightened. 

“I had been sitting one evening writing, 
until both hand and brain were weary. I 
had been promised several times, that be¬ 
fore long a certain female spirit (a stranger 
to me, excepting by communication 
through the table) would make herself vis¬ 
ible, and I had been anxiously expecting 
her advent. She had given me a full de¬ 
scription of her personal appearance, and 
many and many a time I had strained my 
eyes into the darkness, hoping to discern 
the small features and fair hair which 
‘Isola’ (as she called herself) gave as her 
chief characteristics burst on me through 
the gloom. But nothing except a few flick¬ 
ering lights, which looked like ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisps ’ dancing over a pool at midnight, 
had been made apparent to me. On the 
evening of which I speak I had not been 
thinking of, or trying to communicate with 
‘ Isola.’ Grave business matters had oc¬ 
cupied my mind and kept me close writing 
at my desk till nearly .two o’clock. Then I 
pushed all my papers on one side, and rose 
to seek my beolchamber. The castle was 
in darkness, for (according to my usual 
custom) 1 had desired my household to put 
out the lights and retire. I took the lamp 
in my hand, and commenced to mount the 
staircase. As 1 reached the landing it was 
suddenly extinguished. For this phenom¬ 
enon 1 am utterly unable to account. 1 
only know that I was left in complete dark¬ 
ness, and that for the moment, bewildered 
by the occurrence, I forgot the lamp was 
shaded by a globe, and believed that the 
draught from some open window must have 
blown out the light. 

Still under this impression, 1 began t^ 
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grope my way up tbe remainder of the 
staircase. As I reached the corridor my 
attention was arrested by seeing before me 
what appeared like a small mass of vapor 
rising from the ground. The corridor was 
inteDsely dark from end to end, and its 
stained-glass windows were closed with 
shutters. The ball of vapor seemed to 
move; it astonished me; I stood and looked 
at it. Now it advanced, then it receded— 
now it appeared to elongate, then to sink 
down. I had never seen anything like it 
tn my life before. Presently I observed 
one of the * will-o^-the-wisps * that I had 
learned to call a * spirit light’ flickering 
about in the centre of the vapor. It burst, 
or seemed to do so, diffusing its brightness 
over the base of the vaporous matter, 
which simultaneously elongated and rose 
higher in the air. A second spirit light 
made its appearance; the same results en¬ 
sued ; and the vapor became an illuminated 
column. Then, for the flrst time, it struck 
me what it was. A spirit stood before me. 
Little by little the pale blue cloud assumed 
the shape of a draped flgure, though 1 
could trace no features; little by little the 
figure became more ilistinctly formed and 
visible, until a shadowy arm was extended 
towards me. 

“‘Are you Isola?’ I gasped; for I am 
not ashamed to own that on the occasion 
of this first experience I was very much 
alarmed. 

« The figure did not stir. 

“ ‘ May I not see your features ?’ 

“Still there was no reply by sound or 

action. 

“ * Can you come nearer to me ?’ 

At this it moved directly, passing right 
over, or around me, as It were, and envelop¬ 
ing me in a thick fog, through which 1 
ru^ed shuddering to my own apartment, 

“I threw myself on the bed, in what 
would be called, in common parlance, ^ a 
mortal fright.’ The effect this flrst inter¬ 
view with a disembodied spirit had on me 
was remarkable. 1 longed, and yet I 
dreaded, to meet it again. For some weeks 
1 entirely forsook my library except by day, 
and went regularly to bed before my ser¬ 
vants. But at the end of that time I grew 
ashamed of my pusillanimous fear. Was 
this to be the end of ail my study and re¬ 
search? 1 recommenced to sit for com¬ 
munications; and then I learned that the 
spiritual body never appears lo mortal eyes 
28 


but as a vapor, although practice in me- 
diumistic vision will render form, features, 
dress and color perfectly distinct; that few 
spirits can materialize, or clothe their 
spiritual bodies with a human form palpa¬ 
ble to touch, without the aid of a trance 
medium, and that those who have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so (such ghosts, for in¬ 
stance, as have become celebrated in his¬ 
tory) have generally been spirits of the very 
lowest order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and consequently dis¬ 
abled (from indulgence of evil passions 
which prevent them from existing in a 
purer atmosphere) from rising above it. 

“This information gave me a distaste 
for the cultivation of seeing mediumship, 
although I was assured that I possesaed it 
in no ordinary degree. But though I never 
encouraged her, from the evening I met 
‘ Isola ’ on the staircase, she never failed 
to come to me in palpable shape as soon as 
the light was extinguished; and it was not 
long before I had the power to see ami 
recognize all the spirits that filled my room; 
although with some I never had any ac¬ 
quaintanceship either in this world or be¬ 
yond it. 

“It was at this time my brother Arthur 
died. His marriage, which had been con¬ 
tracted about three years previously, had 
annoyed us all. He was a great deal too 
young and too poor to take the responsibil¬ 
ities of married life upon his shoulders, 
and his choice had not fallen in a desirable 
quarter. These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which 1 grieved. 
Arthur was my only near relation; we had 
loved each other fondly as children, and it 
was misery to me to be on bad terms 
with him now. But he was of a high and 
rather overbearing spirit, and, unable to 
forgive my first animadversions on his ill- 
advised conduct, had refused to communi¬ 
cate with me since, and rejected all over¬ 
tures of peace. When he died, his regiment 
was at Malta. Just as my father had done, 
he came to tell me of his departure; but 
his appearance was tbe more remarkable 
from the fact that it took place in the day¬ 
time. One afternoon about three o’clock, 
on entering my library from the garden, 
what was my surprise and pleasure to see 
my brother sitting in my armchair. He 
was dressed in uniform, but I did not no¬ 
tice that peculiarity, so delighted was I to 
meet him again, and so thoroughly was I 
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convinced that I saw him in the flesh. 

“ ‘Arthur, old fellow!’ I exclaimed, rush¬ 
ing towards him with extended hand, 
‘when did you reach home?’ He did not 
answer, though his eyes gazed at me ear¬ 
nestly. As I drew nearer, a pallor over¬ 
spread his features, and he sank backwards. 
I thought he was fainting, and rushed to 
his assistance. 

“ lie was gone! 

“ By this time I was too well acquainted 
with the phenomena of spiritualism to be 
either frightened or sui*prised. 1 was only 
deeply, deeply grieved. My brother, who 
had lain in the same cradle, and been 
nursed at the same breast as myself, had 
left me before opportunity had beeu grant- 
'ed us to heal the sad difference that had 
embittered the latter portion of our lives. 
Although I had received no earthly intima¬ 
tion of the fact of his decease, I mourned 
for him as bitterly as though he had passed 
away whilst in my arms, and retired to my 
chamber worn out with the violence of my 
grief. In the midst of that wakeful, rest¬ 
less night his voice came to me, ‘ My wife 
and childl—my wife and childV The words 
were repeated twice. He said no more, 
but they were all-suflicieiit. Before the 
letter which announced his premature de¬ 
mise had reached me, one from my pen 
had crossed the ocean to assure his widow 
of my sympathy and desire to help her. 
She came to the castle, bringing her little 
Arthur with her, and has remained here 
ever since. Some people wonder (John 
Bulwer amongst the number) that i evince 
60 much affection for my sister-in-law, but 
they do not know the circumstances under 
which my brother died, nor the compact I 
have made with him since. Tor some time 
afterwards i heard nothing from him. 
And in touching on this subject, i must 
remark that it is a singular fact that the 
spirits of the dead seem occasionally to 
have the power of appearing immediately 
on their decease (as in tne cases of my 
father and brother), but, generally speak¬ 
ing, not afterwards for some space of time; 
which period varies with diflerent individ¬ 
uals, and is apparently determined by the 
state of mind in which they quit this 
sphere. 

“Be that as it may, my brother did not 
come again to me till a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the period of his death. Then 
he once more manifested himself, and has 


communicated with me at Intervals ever 
since. 

“ Agatha and her boy were by that time 
established in Castle Valence. When I 
found that she took an immense interest 
in all that 1 said and did, 1 confided to her 
the secret of my studies, and found, to my 
pleasure and amazement, that she not only 
sympathized with and believed in them, 
but had herself prosecuted their research 
in Malta. 

1 immediately told her the whole his¬ 
tory of my experience, and we resolved to 
pursue our studies together; since which 
period, although the influence never leaves 
me (I wish it would), I have seldom sat 
alone. Agatha is not so powerful a medi¬ 
um as myself; she has never been en¬ 
tranced nor influenced to write, speak or 
play through spiritual agency, but she takes 
an extraordinary interest in everything 
concerning spiritualism, and is always at 
my beck and call. Together we have 
plodded through all the old black-letter 
books that I have been able to procure on 
the practice of witchcraft and necromancy, 
and compared them with the more modern 
writings of Kardec and others, making 
notes as he went, so that I have folios of 
proof ready with which to confront those 
who would confound the science I pursue 
with the diabolical acts prevalent in the 
dark ages. But I have not space to-day to 
notice the nature of the communications 1 
have received, nor the influence they have 
had on my inner life. 

•• From the first Agatha took a great in¬ 
terest in the spirit ‘isola;* and ‘Isola,’ 
rather to my chagrin, seemed almost to 
desert me for my sister-in-law. I tried not 
to be jealous, but 1 confess it cost me a 
few pangs. To find that a friend whom 
you have considered all your own lakes a 
greater interest in the conversation of your 
neighbor is never flattering; and no one 
knows, except such as have tried it, how 
real and substantial are the friendships to 
be formed with those in the spirit world. 

“All the more so because there can be 
no deception. Soul speaks to soul without 
the inteiveniionof matter; itis impossible 
undetected to smile with your lips while 
you curse in your heart, and therefore all 
the protestations of affection which you 
receive, you may rest assured are true. *1 
have always observed one thing about 
spirits; they have no hesitation in speaking 
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fhelr mind, whatever it may be, and the 
fact lends a zest to their communications 
which is absent from the most confidential 
friendship that was ever bom of earth. 

♦ ••**** 

“Agatha has alarmed me. She thinks 
that Everil is looking ill. Can it be the 
situation of this old castle that disagrees 
with her? The moat may make it damp; 
yet I have lived here all my life, and have 
felt no ill effects from it, and the house it¬ 
self is in perfect order. 

“ 111 I It seems impossible she should be 
ill; such a bright, strong, energetic girl as 
she has always been. I questioned her on 
the subject, and she denied the feeling. 
She has everything that she requires, she 
said; and there is nothing that I can either 
do or get for her. 

“*But Agatha thinks you are looking 
quite poorly,’ 1 urged. 

“‘Agatha knows nothing about it.’ 

“‘You have no pain—have you?’ 

‘“At this she actually smiled. 

‘“None whatever I Never had any in 
my life. Don’t know what it is! X wish, 
Valence, you could put such fancies out of 
your head.’ 

“ ‘ But if you look so pale, it is natural I 
should get fanciful.’ 

“‘Do you really care?’ she commenced; 
and 1 was about to assure her that I did, 
when she interrupted me again. 

“‘Look here then, Valence, I will tell 
you the truth. I am missing my old friends, 
Alice Mildmay and Miss Strong—should 
greatly like to see Miss Strong again.’ 

“ ‘Do you wish her to live here?’ 

‘“If you have no objection—yes!’ 

“ I sighed inwardly. Here was another 
barrier to be raised between mutual confi¬ 
dence. As it was, I felt that my wife was 
drawing further and further away from me 
each day—should never be able to over¬ 
leap Miss Strong. But I did not let her 
guess my discomfiture. 

“ ‘ As you will, Everil. You had better 
write to her on the subject. And ask Miss 
Mildmay if she will stay with us at the 
same time.’ 

“She thanked me quietly, and I thought 
she was pleased; but when I repeated our 
conversation to Agatha, she laughed at my 
simplicity. . 

“ ‘ Fancy prescribing old Strong and that 
simpleton Alice Mildmay as a remedy for the 
blues. Yon are a queer fellow, Valence.” 


“‘But what am I to do then? It was 
Everil’s own suggestion. She said she was 
missing her old friends.’ 

“‘Ah! I dare say she is; but she had 
other old friends besides those two chatter¬ 
ing women. Now I’ll tell you the truth, 
Valence. She is fretting after the gayety 
she has left behind her. Norman House 
was always full of visitors—lots of young 
men coming and going—always some fun 
or flirting on the tapis. You have cut her 
off from all this, remember.’ 

“ ‘ But she is a married woman now.” 

“ I do not know when I have seen my 
sister-in-law laugh more heartily than she 
did at this remark. 

“ ‘ And do you suppose being married 
changes a woman’s ideas, feelings and 
fancies. O you goose! Everil is moping, 
you may take my word for it, and what she 
wants is more company. This is a very 
dull place, you must admit, Valence.’ 

“ ‘ Ton have never seemed to find it so,’ 
I answered, with a sigh. 

‘“AhI but I am so different,’ said 
Agatha, and she drew near me with one of 
those caressing gestures which make all she 
does appear so soft and womanly. ‘ How 
could I take any interest in a parcel of 
strangers, whilst I have my dear Arthur’s 
memory to cherish, and his child to look 
after and to love ? You must make allow¬ 
ance for the difference in our circumstan¬ 
ces, dear Valence.’ 

“ ‘ My brother won a jewel in you, 
Agatha, and you will find some day that I 
have not been unmindful of your kindness 
and attention to myself. But about this 
compan\\ How am I to set about filling 
the castle?’ 

“ ‘O, I should not think it would be dif¬ 
ficult. Could not Mr. Bulwer be persuaded 
to come here for a fortnight? And then— 
let me see—^Lady Russell wrote me word 
yesterday, that her brother, Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, is staying with his cousins the O’Con¬ 
nors, at Baliybroogan. He’s a very pleas¬ 
ant fellow!’ 

“ * btauiiton! is not that the young man 
I met at Norman House?’ 

“ * The same.’ 

“ ‘ Will he care to come? I thought he 
had rather a penchant for Everil, himself.’ 

“‘O my dear Valence, what an absurd 
ideal’ cried Agatha, laughing and blushing. 

‘ I dare say they had a sly little flirtation 
together; but if he was much at Norman 
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House, it was not all for Everil, I can tell 
you that.* 

“ I looked at her quickly—there was a 
look in her eyes I had never seen before, 
and a light seemed to break on me. 

“ ‘ Agatha I is it possible ?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing is impossible, you stupid fel¬ 
low,* she said, clapping her hand over my 
mouth; ‘ but ask Maurice Staunton by all 
means. He*s a great favorite of mine, and 
his sister, Lady Russell, you know, is one 
of my oldest friends.* 

‘‘ And so she went smiling away. 

“ I wonder if she really does like Staun¬ 


ton, and if it was for her sake he hun^ 
about Norman House I 1 should not be in. 
the least surprised; Agatha is a charming 
woman, very pretty, and only twenty-six. 
Nothing could be more natural than tha^ 
she should marry again. 

“ Well I must look up this Staunton, and 
ask him over; and if bis company makes 
Everil look a little brighter, I shall be am¬ 
ply repaid for my trouble, even though he 
does return my kindness by taking away 
my sister-in-law.** 

[to be continued.] 


DEUS OMNIPOTENS. 

BY ALBERT BOLAND HAVEN. 


O God, thou art good, thou art wise I 
Inscrutable are thy ways; 

From thy home in the nebulous skies 
Shedding light, shedding night on our eyes; 
Shedding light for the gladness of days. 
And night for the closing of eyes. 

Thy gifts are beyond all price. 

Wherefore we upraise groat praise 
To thee in thy home in the skies. 

Sounding songs of worship and praise 
To thee, O our God, most wise! 

Great goodness to man thou hast shown; 
Of his gods thou art greatest of all; 

Thou hast made his days bright with thy sun. 
And his nights, lest he stumble and fall. 
With starlight and light of the moon 
Made bright; thou art greatest of all! 
Thou bringest the roses of June, 

An d the earth*8 cold shroud and pall. 

The budding of leaves and the fall; 

Thou bendest the horn of the moon. 

And buildest the storm*s black wall; 

O our God, thou art greatest of all I 

Thou hast fed him with bread from thy hand, 
O King over men and the gods! 

Thou hast meted his lields with thy rods. 
And brought forth fruit in the land; 

Thou hast quickened the sun-dried sods 
With the gladness of rain, and from sand 
Thou hast brought forth the vine, and made 
bland 

His lips with sweet wine, till he nods 
And laughs in his fullness of heart. 

To thy children most gracious thou art; 
New York, 1874. 


Thou nilest them with love for a wand, 

O King over men and the gods I 

How shall we praise thee enough, 

O our King, whose throne is our hearts? 
For thy mercy and intinite love, 

O how shall we praise thee enough? 
Through the earth to its uttermost parts,. 
From the lields and the populous marts. 
Thy name is wafted above. 

From the smoking altars of us. 

It is God, and Bramah, and Zeus; 

It changes with men and their arts, 

And moves as the cycles move. 

But still, whether temple or grove 
For thy worship thy children use. 

Thou art king. iSince the world was let loose 
From thy hand on its mission of love. 

Over Time, over Death and his darts, 

Thou wert king, and thy throne is our hearts.. 

How shall we praise thee, O God ? 

With prayers and with psalteries? 

With wailing and weeping of eyes? 

With bending of suppliant knees. 

And with faces bowed down to the sod ?‘ 
Not with faces bowed down to the sod, 

Not with prayers, not with psalteries. 

Not with wailing and weeping of eyes. 

Nor yet with the bending of knees 
Do we praise thee, O Lord our God. 

But with smiles, with the laughter of eves 
And with breaking and sowing the sod. 
And with labor of toiling knees. 

With good deeds for psalteries. 

With songs of children and wives. 

With the grace of faultless lives 
We praise thee, O Lord our God I 
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A TASTE OF SPAJS^ISH EAW. 

BY M. QUAD, OP THE MICHIUAH PRESS. 


TwKznr years ago, when I was a sailor 
before the mast, I did not fear man, beast 
or devil. I do not mean by this that 1 pos¬ 
sessed extraordinary courage, and that 
nothing could have startled me; but I 
mean that I was bold to speak out my 
thoughts, and that I would say things and 
do things without stopping to count conse¬ 
quences. One having such a nature is to 
be condoled with, for as fast as he is out 
of one scrape his tongue will get him 
into another. Some pretty severe experi- 
onceshave developed my bump of caution, 
*nd made me more prudent. 

» One spring I had a comfortable berth in 
the Nonpareil, a handsome little schooner 
^iiaged in the fruit trade between New 
York and Havana. The pay was good, 
trips short, and there was but little work 
for the crew. While lying in Havana the 
ssUoPB were allowed to wander at will, 
wd there was not a nook in the old town 
which we did not explore. Americans 
•iways have been and always will be cor- 
hated by the Spanish in Cuba, and 
ti we prowled around the town we made 
friends, except with the shopkeepers, 
who wanted our dollars. 

One afternoon, not far from the quay, 

M three or four of us were returning to 
«« ship, singing songs and feeling in jolly 
amor, I happened to jostle a Spaniard olf 
w narrow walk. It was purely acciden- 
«i> I was looking another way at the time, 
did not even see him until the colli- 
•»n came. The fellow uttered an oath 
™ whipped out his knife, and before any 
« ns really understood what he meant, he 
*•^8 a cut at me, inflicting a slight wound 
« ay left shoulder. Before he could de- 
r^other blow he was knocked down, 
^bnife wrenched away, and he got pretty 
used, though no worse than he de- 
The crowd which gathered sought 
aresi us, but we fought our way through 
•®tbe schooner and escaped them. I ex¬ 
haled they would come on board and ar¬ 


rest us by civil process, but the matter 
blew over for some cause, probably because 
the Spaniard did not make a complaint 
and ask a warrant, preferring to seek per¬ 
sonal revenge. 

“ It wont be healthy for you lads to go 
ashore again!’’ said Captain Rocket that 
evening. “ That fellow will stick a knife 
into you the first opportunity, and the 
police will seize the slightest pretext to 
arrest and jail you.” 

‘‘ Suppose they do?” I inquired. 

“We wont suppose any such thing,” he 
replied; “if you’ve got common sense 
you’ll take my advice. If you get into 
Havana jail there’s no knowing when you 
would get out.” 

We all felt a little piqued at the cap¬ 
tain’s idea that we couldn’t take care of 
ourselves, and we made it up between us 
to go on shore that very night and rub our 
elbows against the police. 

“I’d like to see ’em lugging us off to 
jail without a fair square triall” said 
Capstan. 

“It will be a sad hour when they try it 
on!” added Gunwale. 

So it was agreed that we three should 
make believe that we had turned in for 
the night, and then when the old man had 
become quiet we would steal ashore and 
have a lark. He was out of the way before 
ten o’clock, and shortly after that hour we 
left the ship and started up town, armed 
with our knives, plenty of money in our 
pockets, and just aching for a muss. 

The streets were full of people, the shops 
all open, and we went about with free 
step. Some of the native Cubans were 
polite and courteous, but the Spaniards 
greeted us with scowls and muttered 
curses, and it was evidejit that if we hap¬ 
pened to run across four or five of the 
sulky fellows in a body there would be a 
fuss. We drank here and there at the 
cafes, sang songs for the amusement of 
the crowds therein congregated, and at 
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length became quite noisy. It was a won¬ 
der that the police did not at least admon¬ 
ish us to be quiet; but though we con¬ 
stantly encountered them, they had nei¬ 
ther word nor gesture. 

About eleven o’clock we entered a large 
cafe in which about twenty men sat smok¬ 
ing and drinking. Most of them were 
Spaniards, and they showed Jheir contempt 
for us by refusing to note our entrance. 
We sat down at a table and called for 
wine, and as we sat sipping it and listen¬ 
ing to the pleasing music of a harp which 
was being played at the rear end of the 
cafe, a girl about fifteen years old entered 
the door with a basket of cigars. 

We purchased a handful, and perhaps it 
was for this reason that not another man 
in the cafe would purchase. The girl 
passed from one to the other, but some 
shook their heads, and others growled out 
that they did not wish for her goods. She 
happened to pass her basket a second lime 
to one of the fellows, and with a muttered 
curse he snatched it from her hand and 
tossed it across the room, the cigars flying 
in every direction. 

“A man who will do that is a lowbred 
dog!” shouted Capstan, leaping to his 
feet. 

“And I’m the party who can double-reef 
his mainsail;” added Gunwale. 

Every man was on his feet in a mo¬ 
ment, and the Spaniard who had kicked 
the basket came over to Caj^stan, and said 
in broken English: 

“Is it any of your business? Perhaps 
you wish to take the beggar’s part!” 

“ Perhaps I do!” shouted Capstan. And 
he drew back and struck the fellow a tre¬ 
mendous blow between the eyes, knocking 
him clear over one of the tables. 

Next moment they were striking at us 
with fists, chairs and knives. We tacked 
ship a little, so as to get our backs to the 
walls, and then, each armed with a stool, 
we gave them as good as they sent, and 
perhaps a little better. 

“Put your knives into the Yankee dev¬ 
ils!” shouted those behind to those in 
front; but they couldn’t get near enough. 
It would have done an Irishman’s heart 
good to have seen the way we cracked 
Spanish heads for about five miniite.s, or 
until the police came. Now, it was our 
plain duty to surrender to the three police 
officials who came in, and we had done so 


when the conduct of one of them brought 
on a new fracas. We had put our shat¬ 
tered stools down in obedience to orders, 
when one of the officers hauled off and 
gave Gunwale a heavy blow on the neck. 
There was no provocation, and the act 
fired us again. 

“Clean out the cafe!” roared Capstan. 
And we went to work to do it, and did do 
it, not even leaving the bar-tender behind. 

You can imagine that there was a good 
deal of excitement and a great crowd. 
The fight Iiad only ended when a captain 
marched a dozen soldiers into the room, 
and we were ordered to surrender. As 
soon as they made us prisoners they put 
on the handcuffs, though we were ready to 
go peaceably, and on the way to prison the 
crowd were allowed to pelt us with stones 
and exercise on us with their boots. 

We were pretty badly used up when we 
reached the prison, and were glad enough 
to get behind the bars and escape the 
crowd. Instead of being placed in the 
corridor with other prisoners who had 
committed some breach of the peace, and 
were waiting for trial in the morning, we 
were each assigned a cell, and then a sol¬ 
dier was set to pace up and down in front 
of the barred and bolted doors. All three 
of us were rather boozy, and in a short 
time after being locked up we dropped off 
to sleep. 

Next morning, when the other prisoners 
were marched out, we wondered that we 
did not go with them; and when the sen¬ 
tinel was appealed to, he merely shook his 
head, and went on pacing up and down. 

“ I don’t know, boys, but what we have 
got into a bad scrape!” yelled Capstan; 
“but when they take us out we must stick 
up for our rights, and not take a bluff even 
from the judge. It looks as if they were 
going to make some serious charge against 
us.” 

We felt a little blue in spite of all our 
efforts, and I for one wished that we had 
given heed to the captain’s warning. I 
was aware that we had hurt some of the 
men in the cafe quite severely, and there 
was no telling what sort of a charge they 
would bring. However, we were to know 
before night. About two o’clock in the 
afternoon we were taken out, shackled to¬ 
gether and conducted into a crowded court¬ 
room, and seated in the prisoners’ box. 

I saw two judges, five or six lawyers, a 
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big crowd, and evei 7 thing looked as if the 
trial was going to be one of unusual im¬ 
portance. In a little time we were ordered 
to stand up, and the judges staled that we 
were charged with assault with intent to rob, 
and assault with intent to murder Blank, 
and Blank, and Blank, he reading a list of 
thirteen names] There were thus thirteen 
double charges against each one of us, and 
serious charges, too. An interpreter trans¬ 
lated as the judge read, and when we were 
asked to plead we pleaded ‘‘not guilty/’ 

“This is a devil of a row,” said Capstan, 
as we consulted together; “what are we 
going to do?” 

“Send for the captain and the American 
consul,” replied Gunwale; and we decided 

to do so. 

“ Prisoners, have you counsel ?” inquired 
the Judge, after hearing our plea of “ not 
guilty.” 

“ We have none,” I answered; “ and we 
desire the presence of the American 
consul.” 

“He is not in the city,” answered the 
dignitary; and 1 learned afterward that 
such was the case, the consul having gone 
to the other end of the island on a private 
excursion. 

“Then send for Captain Kocket of the 
schooner Nonpareil,” I continued. 

“ He sailed for New York this morning,” 
was the answer. 

1 believed this to be a lie at the time, 
and I afterwards found it so. The schooner 
was yet at the quay, not half loaded, and 
Captain Bocket had in some way been 
given the impression that we had gone into 
the interior. As he did not intend to sail 
for three days yet, he felt no uneasiness or 
alarm, thinking we would return as soon 
as we had finished our lark. 

“ I shall assign you counsel,” continued 
the judge, as we three conferred together; 
and a sleek-looking lawyer, who could 
speak pretty good English, came over to 
us. We had no money, having been 
robbed by the soldiers, and of course the 
lawyer had no interest in trying to clear 
ns. In fact, he discouraged us at the out¬ 
set, saying: 

“ It is a very serious affair; they must 
convict you.” 

The parties named in the complaint were 
the men who had fought us in the cafe, of 
coarse, and also included the fellow with 
whom we had the fuss in tiio uficrnoon 


near the quay. They took the stand one 
after another, heads bound up or arms in 
slings, and they all swore to an infernal 
falsehood. Tliey agreed that we entered 
the cafe, locked the door and denianded 
their purses; and tliat when they refused 
we drew our knives and rushed upon 
them. 

Our lawyer refused to cross-examine a 
single witness, and when the captain went 
to handle one of them the judge ordered 
him to be silent. The trial lasted about 
three hours, and the result was conviction 
on each and every charge. But there were 
extenuating circumstances, we were sur¬ 
prised to hear the judge remark. We were 
strangers, unused to the laws of Cuba, and 
in sentencing us he would remember this, 
lie Iheii sentenced each one of us in turn 
to eighteen years imprisonment in the 
Island Stale Penitentiary; but during the 
first six inonths of the first year we were to 
go on to a chain gang with others, and 
work oil one of the government highways! 

“See here, you old Malay!” commenced 
Capstan, springing up; but the judge or¬ 
dered him to sit down. 

“ Tar my buttons if I do I” replied the 
sailor, maintaining his feet. “I’m a free 
man, whether this is a free country or not, 
and I’m going to make a speech! We 
haven’t had a fair trial, and we are not 
going to prison till we do havel We want 
the American consul, we want our cap¬ 
tain, we want a lawyer, and we want wit¬ 
nesses I We can prove that those witnesses 
are liars, and that they have perjured 
themselves I” 

“Sit down I Sit downl” called the 
judge. 

“I’mcussed if I dol” replied Capstan, 
warming up to his work. “ We are Amer¬ 
ican citizens, and you’d better beware 
how you imprison us! You want to un¬ 
derstand that we represent a country of 
twenty-four million people, w'ith a govern¬ 
ment which will demand the amplest sat¬ 
isfaction for any injury to us I If there 
are charges against us, I demand that our 
trial be postponed until the return of the 
consul.” 

But it was Yankee eloquence thrown 
away. The judge ordered us removed, 
and we were returned to prison. Capstan 
felt quite sanguine that a poslponement 
had been secured by bis speech, but such 
was not the case. Wo bad scarcely eii- 
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t red the prison when we were ordered to 
exchange our clothing for the dress of con¬ 
victs. We were all in the corridor together, 
and we stood out about it until a file of 
soldiers entered, and then we had to give 
in. 

“Never mind.” said Capstan, as we sur¬ 
veyed each other after donning the prison 
dress; “Captain Rocket will of course 
hear of this, and take steps to have us 
released.” 

It did seem as if he w'ould do something, 
and we srrew more hopeful, trusting that 
he would learn of the affair and commence 
his proceedings before we were taken out 
to serve on the chain-gang. 

About dusk the jailor brought in some 
coarse food and a pitcher of water, and we 
were hardly through eating when the file 
of soldiers entered again. The three of us 
were handcuffed together, and in a few 
minutes we knew that they intended to 
start us off that night, for fear that some 
of our friends might discover our situation 
and take steps in our behalf. There was 
no use resisting, for we were helpless, and 
the soldiers looked as if they would care 
for no better fun than to prick us with 
their bayonets. I learned afterwards that 
not a line of the proceedings was pub¬ 
lished in the Havana papers, not even the 
circumstance of arrest being recorded. 

As soon as getting outside the jail build¬ 
ing, we were ordered into a cart drawn by 
two mules, two soldiers got in to guard us, 
and away we went for the country. The 
government was then constructing several 
roads into the interior, using convict labor 
altogether, and the contractor to whom we 
were assigneil was engaged on a road about 
twelve miles from the city, on the sea¬ 
shore. 

TVe arrived at our destination without 
incident, and after being received by the 
contractor, and our names and descriptions 
recorded, wore sent to the convict camp. 
The camp was in a field near the road, and 
occupied about an acre of ground, there 
being a lent to every three men. The con¬ 
victs were furuisiied rations, fuel and 
cooking utensiN, and cooked their own 
food. The rations consisted of flour, rice, 
meat and beans, all more or less damaged, 
and most of the meat so bad that it had to 
be thrown aw.iy. We were the only for¬ 
eigners among the prisoners, and they 
were much surprised to sec us there. The 


three of us were assigned to one tent, and 
as soon as entering camp had ball and 
chain attached to our right legs. The 
balls were so heavy that they had to be 
picked up when one wanted to move off, 
and the bands around our ankles were so 
roughly put on that they chafed and 
galled severely. A squad of eighteen sol¬ 
diers were on duty around the camp, and 
such a thing as escape seemed out of the 
question. 

Gunwale and myself were very despond¬ 
ent, but Capstan declared that the consul 
or Captain Rocket would put in an appear¬ 
ance inside of three d*ays, and he dwelt 
with satisfaction on the idea of an apology 
from the governor-general in person. 

Next morning we were taken out and 
put to work breaking stone, and when 
night came wc were about as sore and 
lame as men could be. It would have 
been folly to refuse, as the contractor 
would have been justified in resorting to 
the severest punishment to enforce obe¬ 
dience, and he had power to carry out any 
design. We went out again next day, and 
the next, and in fact the expiration of the 
month found us at the same work. We had 
given up hopes of being restored to liberty 
by the consul or the captain, and had 
commenced to think of escape. Our con¬ 
duct had been uniformly good; we bad 
worked faithfully and well, and the con¬ 
tractor had noticed it, giving us each a 
word of praise. We saw that those who 
were industrious and respectful were best 
treated and allowed the most privileges, 
and had acted accordingly. 

When w'e bad been on the chain twenty- 
nine days we moved thirteen miles down 
the coast, near a small port called Callo, 
for the purpose of constructing a road 
across a piece of marshy ground, or rather 
straightening the old highway, and saving 
a long bend in the road. The roadbed 
was to be of gravel, and the gravel had to 
be got on the seashore, and wheeled or 
carted a distance of forty rods before being 
dumped. There were three carts drawn 
by mules, and ten or twelve wheelbar¬ 
rows, and Capstan. Gunwale and myself 
w^ere ordered to drive the carts, this being 
the lightest work, and given to us as a 
reward for our good behaviour. 

We had been at work five days when 
Capstan broached a plan of escape. Every 
day quite a number of people had come up 
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from the town in sail or rowboats to see us 
work, and it had frequently happened that 
their boats were left unguarded as the peo¬ 
ple strolled along the beach. The plan 
was to make a dash for one of these boats, 
get her off, and take our chances of being 
shot or recaptured. Ours was a desperate 
case, and we agreed to the plan, but it was 
four days more before the opportunity 
came. A sail-craft containing ten persons 
and spreading a fine show of canvas came 
up on the afternoon of that day, and as 
soon as Capstan put his eyes on her, warned 
us that we must not let the opportunity 
pass. 

The beach was quite bold where the 
party landed, and the boat was run close 
to the bank and her anchor thrown into 
the sand. There was a breeze off shore, 
and her sails were left up, booms swinging 
to and fro, and the cable hauled taut. 
The boat was not over thirty feet from 
where our carts were loaded, and when we 
saw her left to herself, our plan was fully 
matured. We had to work a full hour to 
break up the order in which the carts were 
being driven, so as to have all three arrive 
at the beach at once; and when we were 
on the point of accomplishing this, the 
people who had come up in the boat could 
be seen coming up the beach to go aboard. 


Capstan’s cart was loaded, mine loading, 
and Gunwale was just driving up, when we 
seized our iron balls, leaped dov/ii and 
made the rush. No one was prepared for 
such a move on our part. The laborers 
were between \is and the nearest soldiers, 
and we had boarded the boat and shoved 
off before there was a yell of alarm. 

Seizing the oars in the boat, we shoveil 
off, and as her head began to swing rouml 
the soldiers opened fire. They w(M-e so 
near and so well-armed that we should as¬ 
suredly have been shot down but for a 
singular circumstance. A baby, about a 
year old, belonging to one of the women, 
had been left on a thwart asleep, and Cap¬ 
stan picked it up and tossed it overboard. 
The convicts were shouting, the soldiers 
running, and the people coming up as fast 
as they could; and between one thing and 
another, we began to get out of range. A 
soldier threw down his musket to leap in 
and save the child, and before he had re¬ 
turned to the beach with it we were out of 
range. There was no other boat nearer 
than the town, and they could make no 
pursuit. We stood out to sea until dark, 
and then, running down off Havana, were 
fortunate enough to speak an English brig 
just starting for London, and were readily 
taken aboard. 
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THE THKEE STATUES—A LEGEND. 

BY GEOKGE R. SPRAGUE. 

From out the castle casements myriad lights 
Gleamed golden; in a tuneful billow rose 
Music’s melodious sea, while, merrily, 

Coy maids, staid matrons, courtiers old and young, 
Wooed Pleasure, witching goddess of the hour. 

With silver tinkle kissed each winecup’s rim, 

As loudly down the high oak-raftered hall 
Kesounded toa'^ts to Sir Guy Vane, the host. 

And Marguerite, the bride he'd brought from France, 

A year before, to grace and glorify his life. 

It was her natal eve, which thus he kept, 

In goodly company of knights and dames. 

The crimson rose beneath its velvet folds 
Doth hide a thorn, and life is much the same; 

The wildest mirth conceals the deepest woe, 

And at each festal board sit hidden ghouls. 

The evil spirit of this joyous feast 

Was Chetwynd Hurle, the Squire of Hurleheath Grange 

A man well dowered in broad lands, but poor 

In mind and stature, full of petty spites, 

Most brave, with words, but of such craven heart. 

That true men met his boasts with silent scorn. 

By some strange chance this misshaped churl had dared 
To love and woo the haughty Marguerite; 

But she had spurned his suit with cold disdain, 

And turned his guilty passion into hate 

So deep, that all his thoughts were vengeful plots. 

His only wish, desire to blast her life. 

And bow her proud head to the dust with woe. 

At last his plans were ripe for execution. 

And he had fixed this night to try the test; 

Kising, with vicious leer, he held on high 
His cup o’erflowing with a ruby draught, 

And, gloating on its sparkling depths, thus spake: 

‘‘List ye, good gentlemen 1 I give the health 
Of him, who at this banquet doth preside 
With regal hospitality; may life 
To him prove long and fraught with lasting joy; 

And grant, propitious Fates, that his frail wife 
Shall leave her lover’s arms, and seek his own. 
Repentant of her fall from chastity. 

And suing for forgiveness of her sin.” 

He ceased and, turning, sought the door; there paused. 
And facing round towards the silent guests. 

Made still as statues by the very shock. 

Launched forth once more the dart of calumny: 

“What I have spoken will 1 prove, Sir Guy; 

And thine own eyes shall aid me in my task. 

With penetrating glance scan every face 
In this huge room, and peer amidst the nooks 
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And crannies of the walls, then truly say 
If thou canst anywhere discern the loved 
And most angelic features of thy spouse. 

No? even so I recked, now look again 

And tell me whether Hugh De Lisle, thy clerk, 

Doth mingle with yon group of gay gallants. 

Or, wrapped in melancholy, sit and sigh 
In some dark corner for his absent love. 

Not here? Both gone? And yet a short time since 
I saw them jesting on this self-same spot. 

Canst thou not catch my meaning, simple fool? 

Or art thou such a coward, that thou fear st 
To risk thy life in keeping pure thy name? 

If not, thy garden straightway seek with me. 

For there they hold their tryst, amongst the flowers, 

And prate of severed hearts and blasted hopes.’ 

Uprising from his seat, with slow firm tread, 

Sir Guy in silence followed Chetwynd’s lead. 

And swiftly sped they to their fragrant goal. 

Amongst the bud-fringed paths they wildly dashed. 

But could not find the object their search. 

At length, grown weary of this bootless chase. 

With angry menace, Sir Guy warned his guide. 

That did he jest a sword would stop his mirth. 

And Chetwynd, sneering, made him this reply: 

“Behold, my lord, with thine own eyes, my proot,^^ 
Wreak now thy vengeance on these amorous doves. 

And Chetwynd pointed down an aisle of trees, 

Where, neath the silver moonlight, walked the twain. 
Each one encircled by the other’s arms. 

Plucking his blade from out its jewelled sheath^ 

Sir Guy, with one quick stab, pierced Chetwynd s breast. 
He sank upon the emerald sward and died. 

Then snatching his red steel from out the corse. 

And spurning with his foot the pulseless clay. 

Like some hot whirlwind from the distant sou , 

He wildly dashed towards the guilty pair, 

Who, so engrossed with dalliance, heard him no , 

UntU, with glaring eyes, and fiery breath. 

He rusUed upon Uiem, white as death from rage, 

And'strove to strike them bleeding to the earth, 

A sudden stillness fell; then came a change; 

Amidst the trees the sad wind s.. 

And thunderous i)eals rolled ’mongst tlie fleecy clouds, 
Across the sky shot quivering shafts of flame, 

Eain from the sullen heavens fell like tears. 

The morulng dawned, and still Sir Guy came not. 

Nor Marguerite, nor Hugh Dc Lisle, nor he 
Whose meddling tongue this dire ’ 

At length, grown fearful, sundry knights wen , 

And seeking through the country, far and wide. 

For many days, found neath a pall of leaves. 

The form of Chetwynd clotted o’er with gore. 

And not far distant, looming grandly up. 

Three statues, like in form and feature to 
The ones for whom they sought, and on each f 
Wrought ill tho storm the marring lines o 
Kern York City, Sept., 1814 . 
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APRIL WEATHER. 


BY CABBIE D. BEEBE. 


We always called her April, though her 
real name was May. She was the youngest 
of three daughters, and a generous warm¬ 
hearted girl. But, as a rule, she would 
always cry when she ought to laugh, anil 
laugh when other people about her were 
disposed to cry, or at least, to look solemn. 
Her sisters, Ethel and Lou, were far pret¬ 
tier than April; they were accomplished 
and engaging, and all that, but notwith¬ 
standing this, April was the belle of the 
family. • 

Nobody could tell why. Ethel was a 
finished musician; Lou was a beautiful 
singer; April was neither, yet she won 
more attention in society than either of 
her sisters. 

Their father, Mr. Edgerton, was a 
wealthy merchant of New York, and spent 
the greater portion of his time attending 
to his business, scarcely ever appearing in 
society. His wife, on the contrary, was 
socially inclined, and quite a leader in the 
circle in which she moved. Their resi¬ 
dence in the city was very elegant, and 
they also possessed a pretty house in the 
country, where the family spent their sum¬ 
mers, usually entertaining a number of 
guests, making the place both lively and 
attractive. 

It was early in June, and they had been 
established for a week only in their coun¬ 
try house. The domestic machinery of 
the domicile was beginning to run smooth¬ 
ly, and visitors were commencing to arrive, 
only ladies, as yet; but on this evening 
four gentlemen >vero expected who were to 
remain for three or four dtays. Ethel and 
Lou W'ere busy preparing for the evening, 
for they were to have music and dancing 
on the wide porch. 

“ 1,’’ said Ethel, after inspecting half a 
dozen dresses of different hue and texture, 
“ think ril wear pink, with daisies and 
forget-me-nots. Please, April, close the 
door after you!” she added, as her sister 
dashed in, hat in hand. “ I do wish, my 
dear, you could be less abrupt in manner. 
You keep my nerves dancing, until Pm all 
tired out when evening comes.” 

“ Never mind your nerves, Ethel,” in¬ 


terrupted Lou, “ but tell me what I shall 
wear to-night.” 

“ Blue, of course,” returned Ethel, 
“ with pink roses. April dear, sit down a 
moment, and let us consider what is best 
for you. Now I think—” 

‘‘Mustard-green, with sunflowers,” April 
chimed in, tying on her hat before the 
mirror. 

Ethel held up her pretty hands with a 
gesture of dismay. 

“Or, on second thought,” continued 
April, disappearing in the closet, her voice 
half smothered in dress skirts and other 
clothing. “ I believe I’ll try the effect of 
corn-color and ‘ daffy-down-dillies.’ That 
would certainly appear original, and I do 
not doubt would attract more attention 
than your pink with daisies, and Lou’s 
blue with roses. A pleasing contrast, too, 
girls; we’d make excellent foils—” 

“Where in the world are you going?” 
asked Lou, as April emerged from the 
closet, satchel in hand. 

“ To cry.” 

And by way of emphasis, she took from 
her drawer four clean pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, and began to sprinkle them with 
violet perfume. 

“ O April, you are enough to try the 
temper of a saint I” exclaimed Ethel. 
“ Here it is three o’clock, and the gentle¬ 
men expected at five. How will you look, 
you dreadful girl, with your eyelids swol¬ 
len, your nose red, and your complexion 
the color of—I don’t know what?” 

“How can I help it, girls? I haven’t 
cried for a week. I’ve been as hard¬ 
hearted as either of you ever since we 
came out in the country. If you do suc¬ 
ceed in keeping me from it noTV, I shall 
burst right out before the company this 
evening; so you had better let me lake my 
own lime for it.” 

bhe took out a piece of embroidery and 
a liny gold thimble from her workbox, 
and placed them in the salchel. 

“You’re going to sew while you cry, I 
suppose,” said Lou, “ and so lose no time 
with your grief.” 

Certainly, if 1 feel like it. 1 may just 
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as well take a few stitches while the peo- 
pie gather, like the old lady at her hus¬ 
band’s funeral.” And taking up a volume 
of poems, she threw that in the satchel 
also. 

‘•For pity’s sake, April,” cried Ethel, 
“ don’t take my Enoch Arden, if you’re 
going to cry over it. I’ve scarcely a blue* 
and gold volume left that isn’t blotted 
with your tears. Couldn’t you get an old 
book and have it to use whenever you feel 
a lachrymose lit coming on ?” 

“Now, girls, you may abuse me as much 
as you like,” returned April, quietly. “ It 
only makes me feel all the more like hav¬ 
ing an awful cry. Not merely an April 
dash, but a regular storm.” 

“Commence as soon as you can, iny 
dear,” said Ethel, resignedly. “ 1 suppose 
we must “make up our minds to always 
have April weather, no matter what the 
season may be.” 

She turned to arrange the dowers upon 
her dress; and April, satchel in hand, set 
out for the iields. Only a short distance 
from the house was a small stream which 
seemed, in its windings, almost as capri¬ 
cious as April herself. Now it flowed 
smoothly on, then it suddenly got up the 
most wonderful commotion possible, over 
a bed of rocks. Then it indulged in a 
sudden waterfall, and a little further on 
spread out in a broad still sheet of water, a 
miniature lake. This little lake was nearly 
surrounded with rocks and trees of various 
sizes, and was quite a retreat for visitors 
at the house on summer afternoons. 

This afternoon, however, April found it 
deserted, as the ladies were all engaged in 
preparing for the evening. So she sat 
down upon a rock which was partially cov¬ 
ered with moss, and bordered by ferns. 
Here she sat down, and began to think 
over her grievances. Very soon, without 
help of book or embroidery, her tears be¬ 
gan to flow. One handkerchief drenched, 
and she took up another. She was just 
about to commence upon the third, when 
she heard a noise like a brittle stick or 
twig breaking under a person’s foot. 

It did not startle her, for she fancied it 
was either a dog, or perhaps one of her 
sisters who had followed her. But her cry 
was evidently at its close. The spell was 
broken, the fount dry. She cast a lugu¬ 
brious glance toward the opposite margin 
of the lake, and there, mirrored iii the 


clear water, she saw the face of a man. 
April, notwithstanding her variable moods, 
was not easily frightened. She knew at 
once it could not be the face of a neigh¬ 
bor, for it had the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman who was accustomed to the 
ways of the city. It was a rather hand¬ 
some face too; clear eyes, good forehead, 
rather long nose, and a blonde mu&tache, 
curled up at the ends as though the mouth 
it hid were smiling. 

It was not a face to frighten any one. 
As to the form, it was hidden behind the 
bushes, as though its owner preferred to 
remain unseen. In a moment April had 
taken in and comprehended the whole sii- 
uation. It was one of the gentlemen they 
were expecting from tlie city; and, as she 
Wiis acquainted with three of them, this 
wa>, without doubt, the fourth, Bent Bar¬ 
clay, one of Ethel’s friends. 

Without slopping to think that in all 
probability the man had accidentally hap¬ 
pened to come to the place, Axn-11 grew 
angry in a moment. 

“Such impudence!” she meiitaily ex¬ 
claimed. “I wonder if he never .>a\v’ any 
one cry before ? It is a pity for me to stop 
until he’s had a good view. I’ll make an 
awful face, at any rate, and make him be¬ 
lieve I’m crying, even if I can’t bring an¬ 
other tear.” 

It was of no avail, however. She felt 
more like laughing than crying; and, giv¬ 
ing up at the second trial, she dipped the 
pocket-handkerchief in hand in the water, 
and bathed her face, fanning herself with 
her hat as coolly as though she was not 
aware of the mischievous eyes bent ui)ou 
her. 

“After all,” she said, to herself, “ I sup¬ 
pose I did present a comical spectacle, 
with my two handkerchiefs spread out 
upon the rock to dry, and I still crying for 
dear life. I’ve just one mind to be angry, 
and two to forgive him.” 

While she was considering the matter, 
she was startled by a sudden exclamation 
upon the part of the gentleman; and turn¬ 
ing suddenly, she saw that the twig he had 
been liolding for support, as he leaneil for¬ 
ward, had suddenly given way, and he was 
precipitated into the water. lie did not 
lose his footing, however, but stood up¬ 
right, w'iili the water about to his knees, 
the most comical look imaginable upon his 
face. 
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April laughed until she came very near 
falling into the lake herself. 

“ It serves you right,” she said, between 
her peals of laughter. You should never 
act as a spy, unless you expect to be 
punished.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Edgerton,” he 
replied, laughing in turn. “ My name is 
Barclay, and I am a guest at your father’s 
house. I assure you I did not mean to be 
rude. I followed the stream until I saw 
you, and then paused a moment, I ac¬ 
knowledge.” 

“ 1 know it,” she answered, coolly, “ for 
I saw you.” 

At this moment his Panama hat, which 
drop];)ed from his head when he fell from 
the bank, floated near the rock where 
April stood, and she picked it up quietly. 

‘‘Are you going to remain in the water 
the rest of the day?” asked April, roguish¬ 
ly. “ If you’ll wade up here, I’ll fish you 
out as I did your hat.” 

“ Thank you. 1 believe I’ll accept your 
kind offer.” And wading coolly up to 
where she stood, he put out his hand 
toward her. 

She blushed, but gave him her hand, and 
he sprang quickly upon the rock. 

“I think,” she said, “we had better 
both go home.” And she glanced at the 
water dripping from his clothing over his 
boots. 

“ I think we had,” looldng into her face, 
which was still flushed with her recent 
tears, and the handkerchiefs spread out 
upon the rock. 

April gathered them up without a word, 
and put them in her satchel. 

“ I assure you,” said he, “ 1 deeply sym¬ 
pathize with the grief, whatever it may 
have been, which caused your tears to 
flow so freely.” 

“I know it,” she answered. “I saw 
your tears falling like spring rain, while 
you stood poised upon one foot and peer¬ 
ing through the shrub-oaks at me; and I 
am veiy grateful to you for the sympathy 
you betrayed. Still, 1 assure you it was 
entirely unnecessary. I never mope 
around, but when I have a certain number 
of trials, I go off and have a hearty cry, 
and then dismiss them altogether. Some¬ 
times 1 ciy five minutes, and sometimes 
nearly an hour. It don’t liarm me, but is 
a kind of relief, like taking a drink of 
water when 1 feel thirsty.” 


In the meantime, Ethel and Lon, sur¬ 
rounded by their guests, were holding an 
animated conversation out on the porch. 
Ethel took out her watch, and seeing that 
it was almost dinner-time, groaned in¬ 
wardly at April’s prolonged absence. Just 
then she looked up and saw April walking 
leisurely toward the house, and Bent Bar¬ 
clay carrying her satchel. One glance at 
her sisters face convinced her that April 
had been having her awful cry, without 
doubt. She did not speak of it, however, 
but informed April that she had only ten 
minutes to dress for dinner. 

“ Dress is of but little consequence to a 
heroine,” returned April. “ You ought to 
congratulate yourself, my dear, on having 
such a brave sister. This gentleman,” 
pointing to Bent, “ accidentally fell into 
the lake, and I plunged in knd rescued 
him.” 

“ Without soiling the hem of your gar¬ 
ment?” said Ethel, dubiously. 

“ Certainly. That is the heroic part of 
the performance.” 

She went up to her room, and the gentle¬ 
men crowded around Bent to learn the par¬ 
ticulars of his accident. When dinner was 
announced, April failed to make her ap¬ 
pearance. Bent had hastily made the 
necessary change in his clothing; and when 
they were all seated at the table, Mrs. Ed¬ 
gerton sent a servant up stairs to inform 
April that they were waiting. The messen¬ 
ger soon appeared. 

“ Is Miss April coming?” asked Mrs. Ed¬ 
gerton, rather sternly. 

‘‘ Hardly,«mem,” said the girl, hesitating¬ 
ly. “ I found her fast asleep mem, and I 
wouldn’t waken her.” 

Mrs. Edgerton frowned, Ethel’s face was 
dyed with blushes, and Lou said: 

“ It is of no use, mamma, to try to make 
anything but a child out of April.” 

Mrs. Edgerton changed the subject, and 
the dinner progressed without further de¬ 
lay. When it was finished, the ladies re¬ 
tired to their rooms, and the gentlemen 
went out upon the porch for a smoke. 

April was still fast asleep when her sis¬ 
ters came up stairs. Before they were 
dressed for the evening, however, she woke, 
and after running down to the pantry to 
appease her hunger, she hastily arranged 
her hair, aiul donning a dress of puffed 
white tulle doited witli knots of white rib¬ 
bon, she put on, by way of ornament the 
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best of what her two sisters had left, dis- 
cnssing her looks and their actions as she 
did so. 

“My cheeks are blazing to-night, it’s 
lucky I put on all white. Where in the 
world is my pearl bracelet? Lou took it, 
of course. I’ll wear her chain and Ethel's 
ruby cross if I can dnd them. Yes. Here 
they are I How that’s very well, only I 
ought to have some flowers in my hair. 
Those girls might have helped me dress. 
They haven’t left me a solitary flower fit to 
wear. I wonder if Lou isn’t slightly smit¬ 
ten with Bent Barclay? She looked as 
though she could bite my head off when I 
came home with him, before dinner. I 
must try and get out in the garden, and 
find a few flowers for my dress and hair. 
I do hope the guests are in the parlor, 
where they belong.” 

She peeped over the banisters; no one 
was in the hall. Somb of the ladies were 
lioging in the parlor, so she started softly 
down the staircase. She had taken but a 
step or two, when Mr. Barclay appeared, 
and came up the stairs. April stepped back. 

“Gk)od-evening,” be said. “Have you 
had a good sleep, and are you ready to go 
. down?” 

“lam ready all but a few flowers. I 
could not find one fit to wear, and I forgot 
to bring them from the garden before it 

was dark.” 

“ And you want me to gather you some ?” 
he asked, with a smile, thinking how pretty 
and inviting her lips were. 

“Yes,” hesitatingly. “At least I had 
not thought of it; but if you would be so 
kind, I’d thank you very much.” 

“ What color shall I bring?” 

“White or red, but no others.” 

“ If you will wait for me here. I’ll bring 
them in a moment.” 

He soon returned, and April took the 
flowers from his hands. 

“ Coral-flower,” she said; “ very pretty. 
Bosebuds, pure white. The very thing I 
wanted. Thank you very fhuch, Mr. Bar¬ 
clay f’ and she ran into her room to arrange 
them. 

When she appeared again, he was still 
waiting in the hall. She tripped down Hie 
staircase; ho followed, and they entered 
the parlor together. Lou soon captured 
him to sing with her. Both had fine voices, 
, and they sang two or three songs with good 
effect. In looking over the music Mr. 


Barclay came to a song which he greatly 
admired. 

“ Sing this, please, Miss Edgerton,” he 
said. 

“ I cannot,” she replied. “ It is one of 
April’s songs.” 

“ I did not know your sister sang.” 

“ 1 only sing for myself,” April replied. 
“ I never sing before company.” 

She answered in a manner which plainly 
showed she did not wish to sing, and Mr. 
Barclay forbore to urge her. But Mrs. 
Edgerton, who was always rather stern 
with April, and especially displeased with 
her conduct in the afternoon, said: 

“ April, that is all nonsense. You are 
old enough to sing in company, and you 
have a good voice, though of course it is 
not so fine as your sister’s. It is my desire 
that you sing that song.” 

“How, mamma?” asked April, her eyes 
growing larger and larger, and her hands 
beginning to tremble. 

“ How!" repeated Mrs. Edgerton, sternly. 

If April had been told that she was to be 
burned at the stake she could not have 
looked more terrified. She sat down at 
the piano, and glanced up to where Mr. 
Barclay stood, with the music in his hand. 

“I cannot sing it,” she said to him, 
almost in a whisper, and choking down a 
half-sob. 

His eyes were flashing ominously; but 
they changed in an instant when she spoke 
to him. 

“I’l help you,” he answered, reassur¬ 
ingly, in the same low tone. 

“ But 1 cannot, for I have no voice to¬ 
night.” And she looked so pretty and so 
frightened, that Bent, who had been waver¬ 
ing ever since he saw her, now lost his 
heart altogetlier. 

“ Then you shall not."’ Softly, to her. 
“ Mrs. Edgerton,’’ he said, in a louder tone. 
“ I have made a mistake. “ This is a hor¬ 
rible song, and I really believe it would 
make niy head ache to hear it.’’ 

Mrs. Edgei’lon laughed in spite of her 
efforts to look grave, and the company felt 
relieved. 

“ Under the circumstances,” she replied, 
“I think we must excuse April from sing¬ 
ing the song.” 

April gave Bent one look of thanks, 
and then rushed from the piano in unlady¬ 
like haste. 

From that night. Bent was all devotion 
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to April. He did not seek to disguise the 
fact, but was her champion in all her bat¬ 
tles, and they were not a few. One day 
when he came in the parlor, and found her 
alone at the piano, he said: 

‘‘ April, I want very much to hear you 
sing that song.” 

“ O no I” perversely. 

“ O yes!” coaxingly. “ Come, it’s April 
weather I like, not March winds always. 
And then I’ll help you.” 

Thus adjured, April sang the song. And 
when she had finished (for there was no 
one near). Bent took her face in his hands 
and kissed it, and told her the old story his 
father had told his own mother before him; 
but it was new to April, and she thought it 
the very sweetest story she had ever heard. 

Mrs. Edgertou smiled benignly upon 
Bent when he informed her of the result 


of this little interview. Ethel waspleasedy 
and Lou indifferent, to all outward ap¬ 
pearance. 

‘‘You two will lead a sad life of it,” she 
proclaimed, warningly. 

“ But he is fond of April weather,” said 
Ethel, smiling. 

“Nonsense!” returned Lou; “ we have 
had nothing but May sunshine ever since 
he came.” 

The tears came into April’s eyes, and she 
rose hastily and ran out of the room. 
Bent followed, in time to kiss away her 
tears before they fell. 

“ No matter, my darling,” he said. 
“ March, April or May weather, you are 
the dearest little girl in the world to me; 
and I wouldn’t have you changed from the 
impulsive, warm-hearted little April you 
are, for anything the world could give me.” 


A VEBY EXCEPTIONAL DeBUT. — La- 
blache’s debut was marked by an adven¬ 
ture that might have ended fatally, and, 
indeed, his salvation so impressed the great¬ 
est of basso singers as being absolutely 
supernatural that he made public offerings 
to a shrine of a popular Madonna, which 
are still shown in Naples. His first appear¬ 
ance on any stage occurred just after the 
Congress of Leybach, and the King of 
Naples had but then returned to his domin¬ 
ions after an absence of some years. Mag¬ 
nificent fetes were organized in his honor, 
and a pageant was arranged at the St. 
Carlo Theatre, in which young Lablache 
was to appear as Jupiter, a part for which 
he was well fitted, both on account of his 
fine presence, and rich and powerful basso 
voice. He was to descend from Olympus 
on a bank of clouds supporting the throne 
on which he was seated, holding an ivory 
sceptre in his hand, and wearing a golden 
diadem in his splendid flowing black hair. 
Thunder announced his coming, and flashes 
of lightning preceded him. But suddenly 
a frightful screaming was heard. The king 
rose in horror, the queen fainted, ladies 
cried out in terror, and men rushed to the 
stage to avert, if possible, the appalling ac¬ 
cident that menaced the new singer. The 
clouds had not descended ten feet ere the 
machinery gave way, and Jupiter fell 
through. Fortunately, however, a strong 
iron wire, or rope, caught in his cloak, and 
his weight made it uncoil, so that it let him 


down by degrees uninjured to the ground. 
But the most awful spectacle greeted him 
all the while he was descending. One of 
the workmen had also fallen through when 
the accident took place, and he fell on a 
strong iron spike that supported the scen¬ 
ery, piercing him straight through the body. 
Now it so happened that the wire which 
saved Lablache somehow got entangled in 
the feet of this poor wretch, so that every 
movement made by Lablache told on the 
unhappy creature on the spike, and he was 
driven down right under him, howling and 
screaming in the most appalling manner, 
whilst his blood spurted all over the great 
basso. When the two did reach land La¬ 
blache’s hair was perfectly white, and the 
workman dead. They had taken between 
ten and fifteen minutes to get down, the 
audience, meanwhile, looking on in terror 
easier imagined than described. The £[ing 
of Naples, imitating Sixtus V. on a similar 
occasion, had the courage, at a very early 
period of the adventure, to cry out, “If I 
hear any one scream or shout again I’ll 
mark that flerson, and have him shot.” 
This order silenced the people, and, of 
course, prevented the singer from losing his 
presence of mind. Once safe, Lablache 
knelt down and prayed—an act greatly ad¬ 
mired by the audience, which presently rose 
and left the theatre. Lablache’s hair re¬ 
mained white, and the contrast between his 
youthful face and venerable looking hair 
was as charming as it was singular. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 


— OR,— 

THE rOETTOES OF A CASTAWAY. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


.CHAPTER VII. 

Belt’s first appearance as the Infant 
Phenomenon ” was a great success. 

To be si^re, she only danced, and it 
might reasonably be expected that a “ phe¬ 
nomenon” should accomplish remarkable 
feats; but the audience was charmed by 
her wonderful grace and beauty. A dress 
was made for her, with great care, under 
the supervision of Miss Junkins. It was 
of white gauze, silver-spangled, and wings, 
that looked like frosted silver, were fast¬ 
ened to her shoulders. She wore a frosted 
silver crown on her head, and held a silver 
wand in her hand. 

Bely was fairly bewildered herself by the 
transformation that the dress effected. 
She was sure that there was no danger in 
her appearing in public; nobody, not even 
that dreadful man who was her evil genius, 
would see any resemblance between Mad¬ 
emoiselle Sylphina” and the little Still 
Hiver pauper, Dely Robinson. 

After that one appearance Signor Bonal- 
di declared that she was likely to create a 
great furore, but, as the public would very 


soon tire of her two dances, she must not 
be allowed to appear again until she had 
practised a great deal, and learned many 
things besides dancing. So all of the 
week that they spent at Sbeldon, she had 
to practise gymnastic feats, and horseback 
riding, and very difficult dances with Miss 
Junkins. 

•She found it very hard work, and it 
made her very lame and tired. It was not 
by any means so delightfully easy to bo a 
circus performer as she had thought. But 
her courage and enthusiasm did not flag; 
she was so happy in her freedom from 
Mrs. Robinson’s cruelty and tyranny, and 
in the kindness to which she had been so 
unaccustomed,—for they were all very kind 
to her, even Miss McFadden only said sharp 
things to her when Miss Junkins was by— 
and she so much wished to be a ciedit to 
Mr. Lamm, who was evidently very proud 
of her. 

Only one thing occurred while they were 
at Sheldon to excite her fears. She heard 
the landlord of the hotel telling Mr. Pen¬ 
nant that a man from (')rnesville had been 
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there, who said that there was a rumor in 
Still River that the circus troupe had car¬ 
ried away a little girl belonging at the 
poorhouseI 

‘‘ There seemed to be no reason for the 
story except that she disappeared on the 
night that you left the town,’^ said the 
landlord. “ 1 told the man that it was per¬ 
fect nonsense; that you could find enough 
children for your business without kid¬ 
napping them, and that I knew you had no 
child with you here except Mademoiselle 
Sylphiiia, who was evidently an old hand 
at the business.*' 

Dely listened in fear and trembling. She 
was surprised to hear how coolly Mr. Pen* 
nant replied: 

“ Profitable business that would be, kid¬ 
napping little paupers! 1 wonder that 
they don't arrest me." 

“ O, I don't suppose they really suspect 
you of it. It is a dull place, and anything 
does fora sensation," replied the landlord. 

Dely ran at once to Mr. Lamm to obtain 
a renewed promise that she should never 
be given up. 

“ Gif you up, mein shild ? Vy, you are 
Torth your veight in gold! Not for a tou- 
sand dollar vould Mr. Pennant gif you up I" 
he answered, tossing her up in bis big 
arms as if she were a kitten. 

They were to leave Sheldon on the next 
day. Dely was helping Miss Junkins and 
the Fat Lady pack their trunks, when she 
was told that somebody wished to see her 
in the parlor. Her first thought was that 
it must be that her enemies had found her, 
and she ran to Mr. Lamm for protection. 

“ O my tear, you need not to haf fear!" 
he said. “ It is only vun poor little boy. 
He is veary and foatsore. I link he haf 
walk far. I haf oiler him something to 
eat, buthe vill haf nothing till he see you." 

Dely was fiying towards r,ho parlor before 
he had done speaking, crying “Johnny! 
Johnny!" 

She had been sure in an instant that it 
was Johnny, though how he could have 
got there was a mystery. 

Johnny indeed it w'as, and the most 
travel-stained and forlorn-looking boy that 
ever was seen! Dely thiew her arms 
around his neck, and hugged him until he 
was nearly breathless, and they both cried 
for very joy. 

When they had grown a little more tran¬ 
quil, Johnny told how he had suspected 


from the first that Dely had gone with the 
circus troupe, though the man, who had 
come back to the poorhouse with his head 
badly hurt, did not know who had as¬ 
saulted him and rescued Dely from him; 
how he had suffered from anxiety to know 
whether she were safe; how, at last, it 
had grown unendurable, and he had run 
away and come to Sheldon, partly on foot 
and partly by the stage, the driver having 
been so kind as to let him ride without 
pay. The strange man, he said, was still 
at the poorhouse, and his bead was not yet 
well. He had heard him talking with the 
Robinsons a great deal about Dely, and de¬ 
claring that he would yet find her, but 
that they mustn't make too much fuss 
bout it, to draw the attention of people to 
her. 

“ I am glad you ran away, Dely," John¬ 
ny said, “ for 1 think he came there from 
New York, on purpose to get you; and I 
don't like his looks at all." 

“What can he want me for, Johnny?" 
cried Dely, in great agitation. “I am sure 
I never did him any harm!" 

“ It’s no matter now, Dely; he can't get 
you, now you have so many good friends 
—if you are only careful not to go out 
alone. I shouldn’t have told you about 
him except to make you careful." 

“And you, Johnny—you’ll stay and take 
care of me, too, wont you? I can't do 
without you! And you will be so much 
happier here! I know Mr. Pennant will 
give you a place in the company, you are 
so much smarter than any of them I" • 

But Johnny shook his head decidedly. 
Evidently the circus was not so charming 
to him as it Wtas to Dely. 

“It is better for me to go back, Dely. 

I shall bo happy, now that I know you 
are safe. 1 could never do the things that 
these fellers do, but Squire Johnson will 
give me a place in his factory by next year 
if I’m smart; he said so. I can bear living 
there a year longer, Dely. Then I can 
earn a lot of money, enough for you and 
me, too, and by-and-by we can have a 
home of our own together!’’ 

“O Johnny, will you? That will be 
better even than the circus!" said Dely, 
simply. 

Johnny stayed all night, and was treated 
with the greatest honor, as Mademoiselle 
Sylphina’s friend, by all the company, and ' 
in the morning Mr. Lamm paid his fare in 
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tbe stage to Ornesville. Dely was trouble^ 
About the reception he would meet with 
from Mrs. Robinson, but Johnny told her 
that she treated him better than she ever 
had before, because there was a great deal 
</i talk in the village about her having ill- 
used Dely so that she ran away. 

In an hour after tbe stage left, carrying 
poor Johnny — almost heart-broken, but 
trying to keep a cheerful brave face for 
Bely’s sake — the troupe were to leave 
Weldon. 

Dely was not sorry to go, for every mile 
that lay between her and that man who 
ehe knew now meant to pursue her still, 
would make her feel safer. 

The travelling-carriages were at tlie door. 
And the Fat Lady was being assisted into 
<me by her devoted admirer. All the other 
ladies were waiting. Dely always came 
iast, and was put in wherever there was 
loom for her, for Mademoiselle Titania, 
the Marvellous Dwarf,” who put on airs 
And was very ill-natured, always insisted 
upon having a whole seat to herself. While 
she was waiting for her turn to come, Dely 
wandered around to the back of the largest 
carriage, to look at its gay pictures. Sud- 
deuly she saw on the opposite side of the 
street A face that was familiar to her; it 
was Jake, Mrs. Robinson’s nephew, who 
worked at the poorfarml 

For a moment Dely felt as if paralyzed 
with fear. Before she recovered herself 
sufficiently to run or cry out, Jake caught 
her, put bis hand over her mouth to sliite 
her cries, and ran down a side street with 
her, unobserved by any of the troupe! 

Down one side street, and then another, 
where nobody was passing, and at the foot 
of which stood his wagon—the old poor- 
farm wagon that Dely knew so well! 

He thrust Dely into it, mounted the seat, 
and started his horse oft at a galloping 
pace! 

t 

CHAPTER Vm. 

The travelling-carriages of the circus 
troupe were delayed for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty in getting Mademoiselle 
Titania settled to her mind, she trying 
each carriage, and all the seats in each 
carriage, before she became satisfied. 

But at last they were ready to start. 
Nobody thought of Dely. They had gone 
nearly a mile, when suddenly the Fat Laii v 
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inquired what had become of Mademoi¬ 
selle Sylphina. 

“ Is it possible that I could for a moment 
forget my beauchus child?” cried Miss 
Junkins. “Mr. Lamm must have taken 
her with him in the front carriage. How 
could he thus cruelly separate us?” 

“ We had better call to him and find 
out,” said the Fat Lady. “ She may have 
been left behind.” 

“ Impossible that so thoughtless, so 
heartless a thing should have been done!” 
said Miss Junkins. 

“ John,” said the Fat Lady to the driver, 
‘‘will-you get out at once and find out 
whether or no Mademoiselle Sylphina is 
with Mr. Lamm ?” 

Mr. Lamm answered that Mademoiselle 
Sylphina was not with him, and he at once 
got out and came to the side of the ladies’ 
carriage, with anxiety visible in his rosy 
countenance. 

“ I haf done very wrong to trust her to 
anybody but myself,” he said (and Miss 
Junkins immediately burst into tears). “ I 
shall go back to look for her.” 

Mr. Lamm and Signor Bonaldi were in a 
light wagon by themselves, and they in¬ 
stantly turned their horse’s head back 
towards Sheldon. As soon as they reached 
the hotel their fears were allayed; for just 
entering the door they saw Monsieur Du- 
maresq the athlete (Miss McFaddeii’s red- 
haired admirer) half leading half carrying 
Dely, who was pale and trembling. 

He related how he had seen Dely thrust 
into a wagon, whose driver instantly whip¬ 
ped up his horse, and started off at a very 
rapid pace; how he had seized the horse’s 
head and stopped him, taken the driver by 
the collar and thrust him into the street, 
as if he were a kitten, and rescued Dely, 
who fainted, and was nearly half an hour 
in coming to herself. 

Dely was veiy soon restored to the arms 
of the weeping and almost hysterical Miss 
Junkins, and great was the rejoicing over 
her among the whole troupe. Dely’s joy 
and her thankfulness to Mons. Dumaresq 
knew no bounds, for she knew that but for 
him she would soon have been again in the 
power of her enemies. The effect of this 
little adventure was to make both Dely 
and her friends realize how persevering 
and determined her enemies were, and 
how cautious she needed to be. It was a 
city to which they went next, and Dely had 
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a sense of peace and security there. Surely 
they could never find her among so many 
people. She was very glad to know that 
they were to stay there for an indefinite 
length of time. 

She was very busy and very happy. 
Every day there were rehearsals, and Dely 
practised very diligently. Her fear of her 
enemies grew less every day, but she no¬ 
ticed that Mr. Lamm kept a very careful 
watch over her, very seldom allowing her 
to go out of doors unless with him. 

One day when she was walking with 
him they met a strange gentleman, who 
started visibly when he saw Dely, and 
then stared long and earnestly at her. He 
even turned about and followed them, un¬ 
til Dely showed her fears, and Mr. Lamm 
looked very sharply at him; then he dis¬ 
appeared. Dely saw him afterwards at the 
hotel, looking anxiously around, as if in 
search of some one, and she kept very 
carefully out of his sight. She hardly 
thought that he could be in league with 
her pursuers, for he looked like a gentle¬ 
man, and had a very good though sad face; 
hut she distrusted all strangers, and trem¬ 
bled when one spoke to her. But after a 
week had passed, and she thought he had 
gone, she met him one day in the hall. 
Before she could escape he had taken her 
hand, and said: 

“ Why do you run from me, my child ? 
I only want to ask your name; you look so 
much like—like a little girl that I used to 
know.” 

Dely hesitated a moment, then she an¬ 
swered : 

“My name is Lamm.” (She was re¬ 
garded as Mr. Lamm’s daughter, and 
called by his name among the members of 
the troupe.) 

“And was it your father that I saw you 
with the other day?” 

“ Yes; he is Mr. Lamm, and he belongs 
to the circus troupe. He is the Great 
Egyptian Snake Swallower I” said Dely, 
not without a touch of pride in the midst 
of her fear. 

“And what is your first name?” pur¬ 
sued the gentleman, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Adele,” was on Dely’s lips; that was 
what they all called her, having seen the 
name embroidered on the little white dress 
which she had so cherished; but she did 
not say it. Was it some strange spell that 


k^pt her from it, or only, as she thought, 
the fear that he might in some way con¬ 
nect her with Dely Eobinson, the little 
pauper, if he heard the name ? 

“ Sylphina,” she said. 

The gentleman half turned away with e 
sigh, and without waiting for any more 
questions, Dely ran away. 

He watched her as she ran up the stairs. 

“A marvellous resemblance I” he mur¬ 
mured to himself. “ It seemed to me that 
I must be looking into Margarita’s eyes. I 
believe my mother is right—my brain must 
have been turned by this fancy.” 

As for Dely, she was haunted by a fancy 
that sh^ had seen the gentleman before, 
when or where she could not tell. 

Did he belong to that mysterious past 
which had been blotted out of her memory 
by her illness when she had first gone to 
Still Kiver? Should she ever see him. 
again ? 

There seemed to be no way to find an 
answer to either of these questions; but 
that night she said to Mr. Lamm: 

“1 wish you would find out who the 
gentleman is who stared at me in the street 
so the other day. I saw him this morning, 
and he asked me my name. I think he 
has gone now, for he had a travelling-bag 
in his hand.” 

“ I haf looked on de book for his name, 
when I haf seen how much he haf looked 
at you. It was Hugh Livingston I” 

Dely shook her head perplexedly—surely 
she had never heard that name—and dis¬ 
missed the strange gentleman from her 
mind. 

O, if she had only known! 

In a fortnight’s time Dely had made 
such excellent progress in the accomplish¬ 
ments necessary to her career as an “ In¬ 
fant Phenomenon,” that Signor Bonaldi 
decreed that she might be allowed to ap¬ 
pear in public for one performance. 

She danced her old dances and several 
new ones, and performed some simple gym¬ 
nastic feats which she had just learned. 
And the city audience were even more en¬ 
thusiastic over her than the Sheldon one 
had been. 

Dely was half wild with excitement and 
delight. 

It was an evening performance, and she 
liked the glitter, and gayety, and .applause. 
She had no thought of fear, and performed 
her gymnastic feats with a coolness and 
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murage that surprised even Signor Bonal- 
dl/‘who had taught her. 

As for the good Dutchman who had 
adopted her, he was so overcome with 
delight and pride that he dropped Die iirst 
snake he attempted to swallow, and only 
succeeded in catching it by the tail just in 
lime to prevent a panic among the au- 
• dience I 

Altogether, if Dely had not been natur¬ 
ally free from vanity, her head would have 
been quite turned by so much petting and 
apphause. 

It was really hard sometimes for her to 
realize that she was the same little girl 
who had been scolded and abused by the 
mistress of Still River poorhouse, and 
sneered at by her schoolmates as a little 
pauper. 

As she passed out that night, flushed,and 
radiant, and gay, from the tent to the car¬ 
riage in waiting, she saw a face, thrown 
into bold relief by the light from a street 
lamp, that made her shrink in terror closer 
to hir. Lamm’s side, and changed her gay- 
ety to trembling terror; the dark evil face 
of the man she so much feared! She saw 
it for only an instant, and then it vanished 
—so suddenly that she half thought it was 
only a fancy that she had seen it at all. 

Before she reached home she had quite 
decided that it must have been a fancy, 
and determined not to speak of it to any 
one, unless she should see it again. 

If Dely could have seen the contents of 
a letter which Mr. Pennant had that very 
morning consigned to the waste-basket in 
his office, perhaps slm would have thought 
differently. It was a letter directed, iu a 
round schoolboy hand, to Dely Robinson, 
Care of Mr. Pennant, Proprietor of the 
Circus.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know that name,” 
said Mr. Pennant, as he looked over his 
letters. “Somebody that used to belong 
to the company, perhaps. I’m sure there’s 
no such person iu it now, and 1 can’t be 
bothered to look up ‘ Dely Robinson.’ ” 

And he tossed the letter carelessly into 
the waste-basket. 

Poor Johnny 1 when he wrote that letter, 


with such trembling fear and anxiety, he 
little thought that one effort—all he could 
do to save Dely—would be so wasted ! 

The possibility that Mr. Pennant had 
never knovvn her Still River name, or had 
forgotten it, if he ever had known it, did 
not ouce occur to him. 

This is what Johnny wrote, in the dreary 
old attic where he and Dely had so often 
played together: 

“ My DEAit Dely,—I write to tell you 
that you are in great danger I I listened 
last night, after they thought I had gone 
to bed, and heard the man—his name is 
Dennett—talking with Mrs. Robinson. I 
think from what he said that somebody 
has hired him to get you out of the way, 
and is going to give him a great deal of 
money. It seems very strange that any¬ 
body should want to hurt you, but I think 
it is so. I know,this will frighten you, but 
I want you to show it to your friends, so 
that they will know how much danger you 
are in, and take care of you. He knows 

that you are iu M-. I suppose through 

Jake, who was very mad indeed because you 
got away from him at Sheldon, for Den¬ 
nett had promised him a great deal of 
money if he got you—and he is going there 
to-day. He said—(1 must tell you, Dely, 
though I hate to)—he said that ho ‘ was 
going to put you out of the way right off, 
some way or other!’ He ‘ wasn’t afraid to 
put an end to you, if he got any kind of a 
chance,’ and he didn’t know but it was the 
cheapest way 1’ He * guessed he was spiy 
enough to get away.’ 

“Dely, my dear, dear little Dely! show 
this to Mr. Lamm, right off, and don’t stir 
out of your room till this wicked man is 
arrested. In great haste, 

“ Your affectionate Johnny.” 

With anxious fears and hopes Johnny 
had despatched his precious letter, and 
was waiting a response, in an agony of 
suspense. 

And that was the letter which Mr. Pen¬ 
nant had tossed carelessly in the waste¬ 
basket ! 

[to be continued.] 
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THE SOXG THAT THE TEAKETTLE SANG. 

BY LOUISE DUPBE. 


The teakettle was hummiug something 
that sounded like this, and startled Nora, 
who was half asleep by the fire: 

“ Puff, puff, puff, Bteam, steam, steam I 
Wake, little maiden, out of your dream, 
There’s a beggar at the door. 

Steam, steam, steam, puff, puff, puff I 
On the table there’s supper enough 
For one little maiden more.” 

“Dear me I’’ said she to herself, “ I did 
not hear any one at the door. What a 
funny taykettle! I belave, after all, it’s 
telling a story.” 

But no, for sure enough, when she 
opened the door, there sat a forlorn little 
being on the step, with white hair that 
looked like thistle-down, and so long and 
tangled that it hid her face entirely. All 
that Nora could see of her was her head 
and a bit of ragged old cloak; and, as she 
remarked afterwards, the “ white reminded 
her for all the^world of a tall thistle-stalk 
in the autumn that had caught and was 
clinging to a bit iv rags I” 

“ Come in and warm yourself, wont 
you?” said she, half afraid of the weird 
little object. 

The child arose without a word an<i fol¬ 
lowed her into the room. Nora placed her 
a seat by the fire, and she spread out her 
tiny purple hands to catch the heat, with 
an air of great satisfaction. 

“ 1 wonder if the taykettle conjured her 
up, sure?” thought Nora. “She might 
be a steam-sprite, if there do be any such, 
hut iudade 1 niver heard of the like.” 

She was the possessor of a learned vol¬ 
ume which went very deeply into fairy 
lore, but it did not mention anything of 
the kind. 

“ Where do you live, sure ? Did ye get 
lost, poor little thin’ ?” she questioned the 
child. 

“I live down by the wharf, and I didn’t 
get lost, only a dog stole my basket with 
all 1 had got for the day in it, and I don’t 
dare to go home. Aunty whips me when 
I don’t carry anything home, aiul she’d 
kill me for losing the basket,” said the 
mite, in a precise, piping little tongue. 

“What’s yer name, thin?” said Nora, 


her rosy Irish face all ashine with 
pathy. 

“Mamma used to call me Tina,” said 
she, “ but aunty calls me Mary.” 

“And where is the mother, that ye live 
with the aunt?” 

“ She said she was going to heaven, but 
they took her away in a box. I suppose 
they carried her there, though they didn’t 
go up when I saw them. She was sick, O 
such a long time I and I wanted her to go, 
because she said that she shouldn’t be sick 
any more, but be happy with papa,” said 
the little thing, solemnly. 

“And the aunt is a cruel thafe of a wo¬ 
man, and sinds ye out a begging, with 
your poor bits of toes to the ground, in 
weather like this! Bad’cess to an aunt 
like that! I’d lave her to herself entirely. 
You shall stay with me to-night, anyway. 
We’re poor enough oursels, me mother 
and 1. Me mother lives out in a hotel. 
She used to be cook, and made the lots o’ 
money; but then she got sick, being over 
the fire so much, and now she only helps 
the cook, and does little odd jobs, and lit¬ 
tle wages she gets. I worruk, too. I’m 
cash-girl at Haberly’s, and with what we 
both earruu, we get along. Me mother 
sleeps with me nights, and to-night, coz 
’tis Saturday night, she’s coming to supper. 
It’s her I’m kaping the table for.” 

“ Will she like to have me here?” said 
the child, looking anxiously toward the 
door. 

“Sure she will. Me mother has the 
kind heart. Don’t you fear, me dear. 
How could anybody shut their door on the 
likes o’ you? You looks like a bit fairy.” 

Just then the door opened, and a woman 
with a kind face, very like Nora’s, entered 
the room. 

“Here’s me mother,” said Nora, spring¬ 
ing up gladly. “ Mother, see what a nice 
little company I’ve got.” 

“ Nice indade,” said Mrs. Murphy, pat¬ 
ting the coriisilk head. “And who might 
she be, me dear?” 

“Her name's Tina, and she lives with 
her aunt, and her aunt is cruel and bales 
her; and, mother. I’m going to kape her 
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with me—for a while, at laste. She’s lost 
her basket, and doesn’t dare to go home, 
and the weather’s socoWldl” said honest 
liTora, all in one breath. 

“Well, well, we’ll see about it, me dear; 
bnt now let’s take a bit o’ something to 
eat, if the tay’s all ready.” 

Tina seemed pleased with the little 
flowered plate Nora placed for her. Her 
eyes were as bright and wide as stars, and 
she seemed more than content with her 
surroundings; but she could not eat. 

“Maybe you had your dinner late?” 
said Nora, anxiously. 

“I don’t have dinners,” piped Tina; “I 
only has breakfasts and suppers.” 

“I’m afeard the child’s going to be sick. 
Her cheeks are so dushed-like, and her 
eyes is too bright,” said Mrs. Murphy. 

But Tina said she wasn’t sick, and she 
liked to look at the pretty room, and the 
red flowers on the paper. 

“ The paper do be pretty. 1 put it on 
meself, dear,” said Mrs. Murphy. “But 
yon will be sick if you don’t eat a bit. 1 
always know me Nora’s going to be sick 
when she don’t care for her supper.” 

“Do you know, mother, that taykettle’s 
found speech for itsel ? It woke me up a 
talking and singing away this very night,” 
said Nora, earnestly. “ It made a sort o’ 
song about somebody’s being at the doorr, 
and there being room at the table for one 
more. And sure enough, there was Tina 
at the door, though I hadn’t heard her at 
allP» 

“Och, you were dreaming, me dear. 
TayketUes don’t spake I” 

“Why no, ’twasn’t exactly spaking,” 
•aid Nora; “it was just singing^long a 
sort o’ song.” 

It was a fearfully cold night, and as it 
grew later the wind arose and blew furi¬ 
ously. Mrs. Murphy had thought of tak¬ 
ing Tina home herself, as they had but one 
bed, and that one hardly wide enough for 
two; bnl she could not have the heart to 
take snch a frail-looking little thing out 
into such bitter cold. But warm-hearted 
Nora would have slept on the bard door 
herself, rather than have her brave that 
dangerous aunt, to say nothing of the cold, 
for aside from the pity she felt for her, she 
took a great fancy to the child. She told 
her fairy stories until bedtime. The won¬ 
derful adventures of that sagacious youth 
Jack the Giant Killer; ilic lusciiiaiii.g 


story of Puss in Boots, and the perils and 
triumphs of those valiant pliilauthropisU 
the Seven Champions of Chiisteiidom. 
Tina’s brown eyes shone like stars out of 
the tangle of white hair, and she hardly 
dared to breathe for fear of losing the 
spell. 

“ I like stories,” she said, clasping her 
little brown hands; “ and you are so good. 
I never saw anybody so good before, 'cept 
mamma, and she went away so long ago 
I can’t hardly ’member. I s'pect you're 
a angel, aren’t you? Angels are gooder 
than anything 1” 

Poor Nora, with her little freckled Irish 
face and funny, turn-up nose! She didn’t 
look much like an angel. She couldn’t 
help laughing at the idea herself, though 
she felt immensely flattered. She thought 
that Tina looked like an angel when she 
was attired for bed that night. She had 
put one of her own white night-dresses on 
to her, and had combed the cornsilk locks 
back from the little fair wistful face. The 
child's beauty was striking, and it was 
highbred beauty, too; even Nora recog¬ 
nized that. But there were black and 
blue marks on the delicate shoulders and 
arms that made her warm Irish heart ache, 
and she Idssed them with something like 
tears in her honest blue eyes. 

“ It isn’t me that’ll ever let ye go back to 
the aunt again,” said she, half to herself. 
“ If I have but a crust, the bit thing shall 
share it, and I’ll si ape on the door mesei, 
if me mother objects to being crowded.'* 

The next morning Tina was du&hed and 
feverish, but still she said that she wasn’t 
sick; her head ached, that was all. Nora 
hurried home from mass as fast as ever she 
could, to keep her company, and the two 
children spent a cosy day together. Nora 
kept a bright fire, and told stories until her 
stock was entirely exhausted. Tina teemed 
thoroughly happy, and took no thought of 
the morrow. Nora, to her, was like one of 
the good fairies in her stories; she would 
take care of her. Auuty and the days 
when she went begging were already like a 
dream. 

“It’s onlikely that that spalpeen iv a 
woman she calls auuty is any relative of 
hers,” said Mrs. Murphy, as she watched 
her while she w’as sleeping that iiighL 
“ Mind, Nora, that child has gentle blood. 
These vile women steals pretty frail-like 
cl'.ihlren to send a begging, bad ’cess to 
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’em I The mother’s a weepin’ for the poor 
little lamb now, I doubt not.” 

“Ah, mother, we will niver let her go 
back to the likes iv her, will we? Didn’t 
the praste say as the good saints would 
give back all a body spent in deeds o’ 
charity ?” 

“ But, me dear, how are you iver going 
to provide for another ? Aren’t your own 
poor bits of toes almost out of the ould 
shoes now? And when will ye be able to 
buy another pair? Coal is so dear, and 
there’s so much spirit in this weather. 
Then I want you to go to school and get a 
bit o’ lamin’, and not grow up in such 
haythin ignorance.” 

“But I don’t want to go to school,” said 
Nora; “ I can read now. I’d a hape rather 
kape Tina.” 

Poor little Tina I she was really very ill. 
All night she tossed and moaned in her 
sleep, and in the morning she could hardly 
lift her head from the pillow. Mrs. Mur¬ 
phy did all she could for her before she 
went to her work, and Nora hung over her 
until the very last moment, almost broken¬ 
hearted that she must leave her to suffer 
alone. But work begins on Monday morn¬ 
ing, and if she did not go to the store she 
would be sure to lose her place. Then 
what would become of her little friend? 

When she came home at noon she found 
her in a high fever; her eyes looked wild 
and strange, and she talked incoherently. 

“Whativer shall I do for her?” said 
poor Nora, in despair. “ It’s the favur she 
have, sure, and who knows but she'll die, 
the poor bit thing? I’ll never get over it 
If she do die on my hands. Perhaps a jug 
of hot water at the fate would draw the 
hate from the head, and p’r’aps a bit of 
hot tay, if I could make her drink it, would 
make her feel better. Taykettlc,” she 
said, as she stood that useful vessel on the 
glowing coals, “ you towld me to take the 
little thin’ in and give her tbe supper; now 
tell me what to do for her if you can. fcJhe 
is that ill that it’s fit to break one's heart 
just to look at her.” 

But the teakettle only looked mildly 
contemplative, and didn’t open its mouth; 
and, as Tina was quiet for a few moments, 
she sat down by the hre to think what she 
could do to help the little sufferer. 

“I'll not lave* her again,” she said to 
herself; “I shall lose me place, but the 
saints will provide.” 


Leaning her head on her hands, she was 
quite lost in thought, until that funny 
witch like old teakettle startled her with 
another one of its sage sayings in rhyme. 
The steam was pouring in a flood out of 
its crooked nose, and it sang along in this 
wise: 

“ Steam, steam, steam, puff, puff, puff! 

The doctor, the doctor, ^tis plain enough 
What to do for the child I” 

Nora started to her feet in a moment. 
A doctor, sure enough. Why did she not 
think of it before ? She was so unused to 
sickness that, with all her thoughtfulness, 
the idea of calling a doctor never entered 
her mind. She hardly knew that there 
were such sort of people in the world. 

“ I’ll run for one this instant,” she said. 
“ I’ve got two dollars iv me own, that I 
was saving for the boots; but it’s better to 
let me feet go bare than let Tina be moan¬ 
ing in illness. I'm much obliged to you, 
taykettle, and sure I’ll always be after ask¬ 
ing advice of you. You’re as good as 
gouldl” And she made a little courtesy, 
that was not mockery, by any means, to 
the homely household god; for if there 
ever was a fairy, she believed that one 
haunted the’ teakettle. 

Then, hardly stopping to put on her 
things, she rushed out of the house. 

“Do you know where there he’s a doc¬ 
tor?” she asked of Mrs. Donahoe, over 
the way, who always had a sick baby. 

But no, Mrs. Donahoe didn’t know where 
there was a doctor. The city doctor who 
came for nothing to poor people had 
moved, and she “ had no account of any 
other^” And so Nora rushed away on the 
wind to find a doctor’s sign. She found 
two or three, but the first one was away 
attending to a patient; the second was ill 
himself, and did not go out; the third told 
her shortly, without giving any reason, 
that he could not go to visit her patient. 

“ If all the doctors he’s as stony-hearted 
as you, 1 may as well go home now,” said 
she to herself, as she stood on the side¬ 
walk. She clasped her two little red 
hands together, looking in every direction, 
as if in search of help. 

“ Wliat did YOU s.ay about a doctor, my 
child?” said a gentleman who was waiting 
in an elegant carriage by the street side, 
noticing her look of distress. 

“ O, if I could only find a doctor, sirrl 
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The little one at me house is that sick Tm 
afeard she’ll die.” 

“ Indeed I Well, I’m a physician myself, 
and I will go to see the child at once, if 
you desire it. Tour sister, I suppose.” 

“ No sir,” said she, without stopping to 
give any further explanation. “ The 
number is tea. Canal Court, if you please, 
ril be at the door, and show you the way 
up when you get there; and thank you 
kindly, sirr. 

“ He didn’t look as if he’d be that good,” 
she thought, as she ran toward home. *^I 
should’a’ said that he was stern like and 
stuck-up, in his fine carriage, and with his 
gould-headed cane; but you niver can tell 
by looks.” 

He was rather a stern-looking man. Nora 
was half afraid of him as he came up the 
rickety steps into the house. He was not 
so very old, but his hair was snowwhite, 
and his features were sharp and com¬ 
pressed, as if he had known trouble; and 
be had a grand air, which seemed to awe 
the very house. Nora had brushed Tina’s 
hair back from the little fiushed face, and 
she lay quite still, with her wide fever- 
bright eyes fixed on the doctor. 

He gave one glance at her, then started 
back as if in alarm. 

“Who is this child?” he demanded, in 
a tone of more severity than the occasion 
required, Nora thought. 

“ I don’t know what her last name be’s; 
I couldn’t make out by what she said. 
Her first name’s Tina.” 

“I thought so,” he said, in a tone half 
triumphant half anxious. “ But where did 
you find her? She’s no relative of yours, 
certainly.” And he felt the fevered pulse 
with more than professional anxiety. 

“JShe came here Saturday night, and we 
took her in,” said Nora. “ She was afeard 
to go home, coz she’d lost her basket, and 
her aunt bates her. She sinds her out a 
begging. Me mother doesn’t think it be’s 
her aunt at all, though, but some thafe of 
a womau that stoled her coz she was 
pretty.” 

The doctor bit his lips, and bent very 
low over the little prostrate figure. 

“He be’s a quare man,” said Nora to 
herself. 

“Do you think she will die, sirr?” she 
asked, with tears in her eyes. 

“I hope not, my child; but she is very 
ill,” he said, in husky toues. “ I am in¬ 


debted to you, my good girl, more than I 
can express,” he went on, “ for this little 
beggar child is my granddaughter. Her 
mother was lost to me years ago. She 
married a worthless man, against my will, 
and I never forgave her. When she w'as 
dying she wrote to me, begging me to care 
for her child when she was gone. I did 
not receive the letter for sometime, as I 
was in Europe then; but when I did re¬ 
ceive it, I hastened home with all possible 
speed. When I reached here she had been 
dead for nearly two months, as far as I 
could learn, and I could find no trace of 
the child. I have been searching for her 
ever since, and despaired of ever finding 
her. But as soon as my eye fell on her 
face this morning 1 recognized her, for she 
is the image of her mother when she was 
a child. She has her eyes, her hair, her 
forehead, her expression. We called her 
Tina, too.” And the strong man’s voice 
was broken, as if he were weeping. 

“ If he have been harrd to his daughter, 
he repints, and may the saints forgive 
him I” prayed Nora. 

“ O sirrl” she said, “ there do be a good 
fairy in our taykqttle, and ’twas she that 
bade me take Nora in. I niver should a 
knowed she was at the doorrl” 

The doctor looked at lier as if he thought 
she w’ere insane. But when Tina got well 
she found some sympathy in her faith in 
the “ taykettle fairy.” Tina was very, 
very ill for a time, but she got well at last. 
All through her illness, though she was 
delirious nearly all the time, and did not 
seem to recognize any one, she would have 
no one to wail on her but Nora. Nora’s 
band was the only one that could bring her 
relief; Nora’s very presence seemed to 
quiet her. 

When she w’as able to be moved to the 
luxurious home of her grandfather, Nora 
went w’ith her, and Nora’s mother also. 

“1 want iny Nora always,” she said. 

And the saints did pay the honest little 
Irish girl tenfold for what she “spiutiu 
charity.” 

There was no more “climbing other 
people's stairs,” no more pinching poverty, 
no more hard work for cither kerself or 
her mother after that; for Tina’s grand¬ 
father in his gratitude could not do enough 
for them. He gave them a dear little 
homelike cottage for their very own, fur¬ 
nished in a way that would have suited the 
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most fastidious; and, what was better to 
Nora than anything else, it was so near to 
Tina—just at the end of the garden. And 
besides that, he gave them a sum of money 
whicli seemed almost fabulous to Nora and 
her mother. This was to be kept in the 
bank, and the interest of it to support 
them in their cheery little home. 

Nora goes to school, and is growing into 


a perfect little lady, though the burr will 
cling to her Irish tongue; and she still 
holds to her faith in fairies, and cherishes 
that old teakettle as if it were a goldea 
treasure. And you may be sure she still 
“spinds’’ in deeds of charity, for such a 
warm little heart as hers could never be 
made forgetful by prosperity. 


OUEIOUS MATTEES. 


xi Curious Fisn.—Among the many 
wonders of the deep to be seen at the 
Brighton Aquarium, England, is a most 
exquisite and rare British fish: viz., the 
boar fish {Capros aper), originally classed 
as having only been found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. This fish obtains its name from 
tlie shape of its snout, which is turned up 
and capable of being greatly protruded. 
The spines of its first dorsal fin are stiff 
and long, like bristle.s, added to which it 
exudes a strong and unpleasant smell. If 
the boar fish mentioned by Pliny as being 
found in the river Achelouse be the same, 
it will probably be found to utter a grunt¬ 
ing sound, all of which peculiarities were 
supposed to point out a sufficient resem¬ 
blance to a boar, to warrant the appellation. 
The length of the fish is about four inches. 
The color of the eye is bright yellow and 
silvery white; the body is a fine crimson, 
delicately bright, fading into yellow, and 
thence to a silvery white as it approaches 
the belly. 


Influence of the Imagination.—A 
striking instance of the power of imagina¬ 
tion over the human organism has just at¬ 
tracted some attention in Paris. A poor 
old watchmaker, Frederick Stiebman, who 
lived in the Kue des llalles, has been the 
prey of a singular delusion for tlie past few 
months. He imagined that his soul had 
passed from his body into a peculiar w'atch 
which he had invented, and upon which he 
had worked for twenty years. “On the 
day my watch stops,*^ Stiebman was wont 
to say, “ I shall die. My life has become 
subordinate to that of the watch.” A few 
days ago the watch began to run irregular¬ 
ly, at fiist too fast, then too slow. “I am 
very ill,** said the old man, and he took to 
his bed. Two days later the watch stopped; 


Stiebmann noticed the unmoving hand^ 
rose to a sitting position, uttered a cry and 
fell back dead. 


A People who wear Aprons op 
Leaves. —A paper was recently read be¬ 
fore the London Anthropological Institute, 
by M. J. Walhouse, on the existence of a 
leaf-wearing tribe on the western coast of 
India. The author*s residence at Manga¬ 
lore for some years, afforded him the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the habits of the native 
tribes of South Oanara, and in the present 
communication he recorded a few facts 
concerning the Koragars, and a remnant, 
now numbering only a few hundreds of 
the aboriginal slave caste, whose distinc¬ 
tive peculiarity was the habit of wearing 
aprons of woven twigs and green leaves 
over the usual garments. The custom at 
present is observed by the women only, 
who think that discarding it will bring 
them ill luck. The author maintained 
that the leaf was a badge of degradation, 
and was a survival of a very ancient 
custom. 


From Buried Pompeh. —Quite recent¬ 
ly has been completed in Naples, a magnifi¬ 
cent cast in plaster of a beautiful grey¬ 
hound, the impression of whose form was 
found in the excavations of Pompeii. The 
work has succeeded wonderfully well, and 
is remarkable for the fine and artistic man¬ 
ner in which it has represented the spas¬ 
modic contractions of the poor animal thus 
suddenly overtaken. This is the first cast 
of an animal that has ever been taken from 
the excavations of Pompeii, owing to ttie 
small number found there. This will be 
exposed in the Museum of Pompeii when 
the glass case in process of construction is 
finished. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
putanent to Edwin B. Bbiggs, Wsst 
&BTHEI., OsrfoTd Countyy Maine. 


Answera to February Puzzles. 


16. Wood. 

16. H y e n A 
O a k u M 
Bus s i A 
A 8 s i g K 
G a n d i D 
E d n A 


17. P 
M AB 
MI BES 
P ABADOX 
BED AN 
SON 
X 


18. Crane, Nacre. 19. Nagor, Groan. 
20. Drain, Nadir. 21. Negus, Genus. 
22. Burin, Bruin. 23. ‘‘A Great Hunter.’’ 
24. Place, lace, ace. 25. Goat, oat, at. 
26. Socrates. 27. Sight, sigh. 28. Mary, 
mar, ma. 29. Yenice. 30. Quebec. 
81. Bussia. 32. Tuscany. 33. San 
Benito.” 


66 .—Prize Word-Square. 

A bit; a bird; excursion; a disagreeable 
weakness; a powerful class. 

For the first correct answer, sent to the 
editor of this page, I will give a copy of 
Ainsworth’s “ Bookwood.” 

“Bhau K.” 

67 .—Double Acrostic. 

The prlmals and finals name two great 
men. 1. A Middle State; 2. To tinge. 
8. Humble; 4. A region; 5. To excel; 
6. Thought. Btjthven. 

68.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in walk, but not in run; 

The 2d is in mirth, but not in fun; 

The 3d.is in will, but not in deed; 

The 4th is in see, but not in read; 

The 5th is in youth, but not in age; 

The 6th is In pen, but not in cage; 

The whole is a puzzler on this page. 

Dbxtbh E. Chambbblain. 


Concealed Names. 

50. How surely many are deceived. 

60. The odor entirely escaped. 

61. Is this a belt you have bought ? 

62. Does your ear ache, Louisa? 

Cybil Dbanb. 


QQ.-—Charade.^ 

My first is a public house, 

My second is found on the street, 
My third we all must do 
If success we wish to meet. 


My whole gives wealth to all. 

Of every rank and station; 

It is the key to fortune 
In every tribe and nation. 

Eliza H. Mobton. 


64 .—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 20 letters, and is 
the title of a once popular song. 

The 4, 7,10, 20, is joy. 

The 11, 6, 18, 4, 2, 12, is fear. 

The 13, 3, 9, 1, is an article worn. 

The 19, 6,17, 18, is one of the natural 
endowments. Wilson. 


Decapitations. 

65. Behead learning, and leave metal. 

66. A silken substance, and leave failure. 

67. Spite, and leave a girl’s name. 

68. To glide, and leave dejected. 

L. T. Nielson. 


69. — Diamond Puzzle. 

Always in your thoughts, but never in 

your mind; A certain time; Something to 
be kept; A tree; In every denomination. 

Cybil Deane. 

70. — Words Squared. 

A plant; A knot; Scarce; Space. 

Emma M. Champlin. 

Dees on the Wing. 

71. One flies away, and leaves a snare. 

72. Another, and leaves a drunkard. 

73. Another, and leaves a flow of water. 

J. H., & M. A. G. 

Apocopes. 

74. Apocopate a dog, and leave to ex¬ 
cept. 

76. A nobleman, and leave a youth. 

76. A piece of defensive armor, and 
leave a bandage. 

77. A mineral much used by South Sea 
Islanders, and leave a useful tool. 

“Beau K.” 

78.— Transposition, 

Transpose a warning into a sale; llien 
syncopate, and form a deed. 

BuxnvEN. 


70 .—Geographical Curtailment. 
Curtail an inland county of Ireland, and 
leave a town of Southern Italy. 

“ Beau K.” 

Answers in Two Months. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPEE. 


Shoet Nut.-Cakes.—T wo cups of sweet 
milk, three cups of sugar, five eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter (level, not round¬ 
ed), one and a half teaspoonful of soda, 
three of cream tartar, one spoonful of salt, 
a little nutmeg. 


Oatmeal Mush. —As a general rule, the 
coarser the meal the better the mush. The 
meal in which the kernels are barely broken 
in two once is next in quality to the groats, 
which are not broken at all. Pour one 
measure of this coarse oatmeal into three 
and a h.alf measures of boiling water. Stir 
occasionally, and boil briskly until the 
meal is evenly diffused through the water, 
then set the kettle back where it will bare¬ 
ly simmer, cover close and let it cook an 
hour without stirring. Then dish and serve 
warm. 


Eye and Indian Loaf. —Scald three 
pints of very coarse corn meal (as coarse as 
that ground for horse feed) with three pints 
boiling water. Add one gill of molasses 
and three pints of rye meal (rye Graham); 
mix all together very thoroughly, and make 
into loaves three or four inches thick. Set 
on the stove where it will simmer up and 
not burn, and let it stand until it rises 
enough to crack all over the surface. Then 
put into a moderate oven, and bake three 
hours, or bake two hours and steam two 
hours, or put into a pretty good oven, with 
a declining fire, at night, and have it ready 
for breakfast the next morning. Serve 
warm or cold, better warm. 


Lemon Oustaed.—T ake four eggs, beat 
them well; add six tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
three of butter, half a tcacupful of rich 
cream, and juice of two lemons. Beat all 
the ingredients well together, and pour on 
crusts and bake. This quantity will make 
three ordinary-sized custards. 


To Cube Hoaeseness. — When the 
voice is lost, as is sometimes the case, from 
the effects of a cold, a simple pleasant 
remedy is furnished by beating up the 
white of one egg, adding to it the juice of a 


lemon, and sweetening with white sugar to 
the taste. Take a teaspoonful from time 
to time. It has been known effectually to 
cure the ailment. 


A Pleasant Cough Candy. — Take 
two tumblers. In one place a gill of flax¬ 
seed ; fill the other with broken bits of slip¬ 
pery elm bark; till both tumblers with boil¬ 
ing water and leave standing for two hours. 
In a saucepan place one and a half pound 
of brown sugar, strain into it through mus¬ 
lin all the liquid that will pour from the 
two tumblerfuls of bark and flaxseed. 
Transfer to the fire, and stir until the candy 
seems upon the point of turning back to 
sugar. When this is seen to be the case, 
pour out instantly and break into small 
pieces when cold. This candy is surpris¬ 
ingly pleasant to the taste, and is found 
beneficial, especially in the case of public 
speakers called upon to tax the voice while 
suffering from hoarseness. 


Cube foe Ringwoem.—A simple and 
harmless application, said unfailingly to 
cure this troublesome eruption, is found by 
washing with a solution made from the 
root of the common narrow-leafed dock, 
which belongs to the botanical genus 
Bumex, Use vinegar as the solvent. 


Mucilage. —According to R. Rother, the 
following formula affords a mucilage which 
will keep in the hottest weather;/Gum 
arable, twelve Troy ounces; glycerine, 
eight fluid ounces; water, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 


Rheu^iatism. —The following is said to 
be an excellent cure for rheumatism. Half 
a teaspoonfnl of Rochelle salts, to be taken 
every morning, half an hour before break¬ 
fast. Hot drinks, spirits, wine, beer, cider, 
pepj)er and spices are to be avoided, and 
all grease, except good sweet butter. Fresh 
meat or poultry, may be eaten once a day, 
but salt meat and fish must be abstained 
from. 
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FACTS AJ^D FAJ^OIES. 


That wonderful child, who is always say¬ 
ing queer things, turns ap this time at 
Stockton, Oal., and his latest is thus re¬ 
corded: “During the storm one day last 
week, which was accompanied by a touch 
of thunder and lightning, a bright little 
four>year-old boy of one of our citizens ad¬ 
vanced a new idea concerning electricity, 
which is entirely at variance with the views 
of scientists. He had been eagerly watch¬ 
ing the play of the lightning, and finally 
besought his mother to tell him what it 
was, or what caused it. She told him, but 
the explanation did not agree with bis 
diildish fancy. He shook his head, and 
looking up at his mother, while his eyes 
sparkled and danced, exclaimed, * No, no, 
mamma, I know what it is; it’s God 
winking?” 


“And have you no other sons?” asked a 
curious lady of a bronzed old sea captain. 
“0 yes, madam. I had one that lived in 
the South Sea Islands for nearly a dozen 
years?” “Beallyl Was he bred there, 
and what was his taste—sea or land!” 
“No madam, he wasn’t bread, he was meat 
—leastways, the niggers ate him; and as 
lor his taste, the chief said he tasted of ter- 
backer.” The lady walked to another part 
of the ship, ^d the captain smiled and 
took a fresh “ quid.” 


A. clergyman, being applied to in less 
than a year after his appointment, to put a 
stove in the church, asked how long his 
predecessor had been there; and when an¬ 
swered, “ Twelve years,” he said, “Well, 
you never had a fire in the church during 
his time?” “No sir,” replied the appli¬ 
cant, “ but we bad fire in the pulpit then.” 


“ Why, Georgie, are you smoking ?” ex¬ 
claimed an amazed mother, who came upon 
her little son as he was puffing away at a 
cigar. “N—no, ma; I’m only keeping it 
lighted for another boy.” 

▲ Chicago saloon keeper has reduced 
beer to three cents. “ Yoost you see niit 
his beer glass,” stated an official of the 


Protective Union, “ und if you got more 
beer as you got by pouring some froth 
round a thimble in your fingers, den I shake 
you for the drinks.” 


A Sacramento lawyer remarked to the 
court, “ It is my candid opinion, judge, 
that you are an old fool.” The judge al¬ 
lowed his mildly beaming eye to fall upon 
the lawyer a brief moment, then, in a voice 
husky with suppressed emotion, said, “ It's 
my candid opinion that you are fined $100. 


“ Twice one is won,” repeated an urchin, 
in an absent-minded way. “ What!” cried 
his father, “ have I spent so much money 
on your education with no better results 
than that? Twice one is two, sir.” “Well, 
dad,” replied the young hopeless, “ I will 
admit that you are right from one stand¬ 
point; but, with all due deference to you 
as my paternal progenitor, I must beg leave 
to maintain that, when I win two one-dol- 
lar bills on a horse-race, twice one is won.” 


Somebody having applied for a method 
by which he might cure his daughter of 
her partiality for young gentlemen, is kind¬ 
ly informed that there are several methods 
of reform. The best are to put her in a 
well, and drop a few loads of gravel on h6r 
head, or to bind her ankles to an anvil and 
upset her out of a boat. 


A high-school pupil in a cross-town car, 
recited her geometry lesson to a fellow- 
girl, recently, as follows; “If the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal to the square of the hypothenuse of 
a right-angle cone, then the rectangle of 
the diameter of a circle is equal to the 
—ah—to the—ah—is equal to the—ah—to 
the square—to the—ah—O, bother! Gim¬ 
me that book! I wish pa ’ud let me take 
dancing lessons instead of these horrible 
squares, and angles, and hypothenuses.” 


A Rhode Island man carries $200,000 life 
insurance, and if he even takes cold in the 
head, the companies rush down three or 
four doctors to feel his pulse. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


17i 6 £esty the Cheapest^ and the most Interesting Fublication of the kind 

in the World, 

Ain> 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Cotmtry, 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 

Six Handsmne Ch/romas Given to Suhecribers. 


RkMKMBICB to 8BKD THB MONET TO PBSPAT POSTAGE. IT MUST BE PAID IN ADTAJTOB* 


The publishers of Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine —the cheapest and most inter¬ 
esting publication of the kind in the coun¬ 
try—and The Amebioan Union— the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1876 they will give as Premiums to sub¬ 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of oui* last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre¬ 
miums ‘‘Morning Glories,” “ Lilies of 
THE Valley,” “ The Betrothed,” and 
The Power op Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on ®ur list, but “Sunrise” and 


“ Sunset ” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issned 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


FBEMII7HS F03 BALLOU’S MAQAZmS. 

CLUBS 1 CLUBS 1 CLUBS I 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms:—For a Club of 
FiYE copies of Ballou’s Magazine, $7.60, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “Sun¬ 
rise” or “Sunset” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “ Morning Glories ” or 
“ Lilies op the Valley,” to each mem¬ 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of Ballou’s Magazine, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“Sunrise,” or “Sunset,” or “Morn¬ 
ing Glories,” or “ Lilies op the Vait 
levs” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre¬ 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 
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A ^Brilliant Announcement for 18Y6, 


SoreuB SuBSOBiBBBS.^ingle subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, /^Sitnbibe,” or 
“Sotbet,” or ^^MoBNiEe Glomes,” or 
"Lilies of the Yallby,” as the sub- 
•crlbei may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 

ballotts vasazivs and tee AHEa^ 

CAN UNION. 

Ballou’s Haoazine and The Amebi- 
OAE TTiqok combined for $3.75; and also 
the ChromoB " Suhbise ” and " Sunset,” 
er " Mobnino Globies ” and " Lilies of 
THE Yallbt.” Or Ballou’s and The 
UEiOir for $8.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten eenlB postage for Ballou’s, and fifteen 
eentf for the TTnioe, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send The Amebican Union 
and Ballou’s MAeAZorB and all four of 
the Ohromos, "Suvbxsb” and Sunset” 
and "Lilies of the Yallet” and 
"Kobnino Globies,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and " The Powbb 
of llusio” or " The Bbtbothbd.” 

nnancs fob the ahebican union. 

SiNOLB SuBSOBipnoNS.—We will send 
The Amebican Union for one year for 
$8A0, and also give every subscriber the two 
Ghiomos "Sunbise” and "Sunset,” 
"LiLnss OF THE Yalley ” and " Mobn- 
ore Globies,” or either " The Poweb of 
H uBio” or " The Bbtbothbd,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

'Thii is a splendid offer, and should be 
' taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 

CLUBS FCB TBB AMEBICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
The AMTOTfiAw Union fur one year, and a 
tapj of Ballou’s Maoazinb to the per¬ 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Club the Chromos " Sun- 


bibb” and “Sunset,” or “The Betboth- 
ED,” or “ The Poweb op Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “ Sunbise ” 
and “ Sunset ” will be sent, if preferred. 

Impobtant Noticb.— Be sure and send 
money by a post-offic6 order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE Public. —Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A YEBY IMPOBTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCBIB- 
EBB.—LBT all heed IT. 

By a new law of Congress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’s Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an¬ 
num. Let epoery one remember this, for it is 
very important to us tfuit it should be under~ 
stood and acted on, as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

The Postage on The Amebican 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Fifteen Cents, a saving of cents; and 
this must be sent with 'the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

21^* Be careful in writing, to give StcUOf 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and aUio to designate the name qf tJie getter- 
up if the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT. 

86 Bromfield Street. Boston. Mass. 
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Waiting to Solve a JProblem, 



Terrance.— “ Phat’s an yoarthquake,Teddy?” 
Teddy.— “ Wait till I think.” 



APRIL FOOL. 
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Voi„xLi.— xo. 5. M A Y, 18 75. 


AViroi.io Xo. 24 . 7 . 


SCENES ALONG THE HUDSON. 



COXSAKIE, ON THE HUDSON, 


RislDg among the Adirondack Moun¬ 
tains,.in the northeastern part of the State 
of New York, at a height of more than 
four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the grand and beautiful river discov¬ 
ered by Henry Hudson, increased in size 
by various tributaries, flows on through 
scenes of natural beauty, aud by the teem¬ 
ing cities that line its shores for three 
hundred miles. Small at first, like many 
another power in the world that owes its 
grandeur to its growth, its principal head- 
streams rise in Hamilton and Essex coun¬ 
ties, and serve as outlets to a multitude of 
diminutive highland lakes. In the south¬ 
west part of Essex County a number of 
these streams unite, and the river thus 
formed flows on a winding way till it 
reaches the centre of Warren County, 
where it is joined by the outlet of Scrooii 
Lake on the east, eight or ten miles west 
of the southern part of Lake George. 
From this point it runs nearly south to the 
town of Corinth, on the boundary between 
the counties of Warren and Saratoga, 
25 


having been swelled by the volume of the 
Sacondaga River on the west, and several 
smaller streams; then, turning sharply to 
the east, it follows that general direction, 
making a number of bends, until it reaches 
Glen’s Falls, where it has a fall of fifty 
feet. Not far from this point the river 
sweeps around again to the south, and 
deviates very little from that direction 
until it falls into New York Bay, a distance 
of about one hundred and ninety miles, 
separating Washington, Rensselaer, Co¬ 
lumbia, Dutchess, Putnam, Westchester 
and New York counties on the east, from 
Saratoga, Albany, Greene, Ulster, Orange 
and Rockland counties, and the State of 
New Jersey on the west. 

From Glen's Falls to Troy, the course of 
the Hudson is much broken by rapids, but 
at the latter place, one hundred and fifty- 
one miles from its mouth, it is affected by 
the tide, and becomes a broad, deep, slug¬ 
gish stream. From Albany, six miles be¬ 
low Troy, its uniform width is from three 
hundred to seven hundred yards, but this 
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is greaUy exceeded in some places. The 
banks of the stream are elevated and pic¬ 
turesque throughout nearly its whole 
course. The upper part of the river is 
bordered by gentle eminences, covered 
with cultivated fields, interspersed with 
pleasant towns and villages, making, all 
together, one of the loveliest panoramas in 
the world, while in Greene and Ulster 
counties the valley of the Hudson is bound¬ 
ed on the west by the lofty peaks of the 
C.atskill Mountains, which in some places 
approach to within seven miles of the 
river. 

A short distance below Newburg, sixty- 
one miles from New York, the Hudson 
commences its passage through those beau¬ 
tiful hills called the Highlands, which rise 
abruptly from the water, vessels in some 
places passing so near to the shore that 
those on board can almost touch the cliffs 
from the decks. Among the most remark¬ 
able of these hills are Break-Neck, 1187 
feet in height, Beacon, so named from the 
signal fires which used to burn on its sum¬ 
mit during the Kevolutionary War, But¬ 
ter, Crow-Nest, Sugar-Loaf Mountain, 
Bull-Hill, Anthony’s-Nose and Bunderberg, 
or Douderbarrack (the “ thunder-cham¬ 
ber”). The Highlands of the Hudson 
cover an area of about sixteen by twenty- 
five miles, and the river flows through 
them with many a “devious turn,” which 
adds greatly to its beauty. Indeed, the 
scenery along this part of the Hudson 
needs to be seen to be appreciated, for 
words fail to do it justice. The lovely, 
the grand, the picturesque are here united, 
and the thriving cities, towns and villages 
that greet the sight of the traveller on the 
river, form a pleasing variety, interspersed 
as they are with mountain, forest and up¬ 
land, all rendered more beautiful by the 
iDreseiice of the great river whose waters 
flash brightly in the sunshine, flow darkly 
under the clouds, and return the sparkle 
of the stars and the silvery lustre of the 
moon at night. Handsome country-seats 
are numerons on the banks of the Hudson, 
and the fine residences and liighly culti¬ 
vated grounds of the favorites of fortune 
also add their charm to the prospect. 

In the midst of the Highlands, on a bold 
promontory which commands magnificent 
views both north and south, stands AVest 
Point, the v • :i-known seat of the United 
States mi -lary academy. Fort Putnam, 


of which the ruins still remain, was built 
here during the War of Independence by 
the Americans, and a chain was stretched 
across the river at this place to prevent the 
passage of British ships. A number of 
other sites, rendered memorable by their 
association with the history of those times, 
are shown to tourists in various portions of 
the river. 

Soon after it emerges from its celebrated 
Highlands, the Hudson widens into the 
expanse known as Haverstraw Bay, imme¬ 
diately below which is Tappan Bay, ex¬ 
tending from Teller’s Point to Piermont, 
about twelve miles long, and from three to 
four miles wide. On the western shore a 
range of trap rock called the Palisades 
rises perpendicularly from the water’s edge 
to a height of from three hundred to five 
hundred feet, extending from the New 
Jersey boundary, just below Piermont, to 
Fort Lee, nine miles from New York Bay; 
the range being about fifteen miles long. 
From this place to its mouth the Hudson 
is between one and two miles wide. 

AVe have thus traced the progress of this 
beautiful and important river from its re¬ 
motest sources in the depths of the Adiroii- 
dacks, following it from point to point, 
and ever noticing its increasing size and its 
majestic course through a country remark¬ 
able for its many beauties; now kissing the 
shores of verdant slopes, now bordered by 
forests, and anon bathing the very feet of 
beautiful hills; then bending around to 
touch the outskirts of some populous city; 
and now we near its termination with 
somewhat of regret, for we have had a 
pleasant voyage, and the blue waters of 
the Hudson seem to ripple and shine with 
a beauty and brightness peculiar to them¬ 
selves. But the broad bosom of the Bay of 
New York glitters near, and the Hudson 
flows rapidly on until its own waves min¬ 
gle with those of the bay, and lose their 
individuality therein. For more than three 
hundred miles tlie river has maintained its 
way, with a fall of 147 feet within the last 
150 miles. On the east side of the mouth 
of the Hudson lies New York city, the 
mammoth city of America, on the west 
Jersey City and Hoboken. 

The tributaries of the Hudson are few, 
the largest of tliem being the Hoosic, Mo¬ 
hawk, AA^alkill and Croton. It is connected 
with the Harlem Eiver by Spuyten Buyvil 
Creek, the Harlem flowing into East Blver, 
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and the two forming the northern houn- 
-dary of Manhattan Island. The basin of 
the Hudson occupies about two-thirds of 
the east border of the State, and a large 
part of the interior. The most important 
cities and towns on its banks are Lansing- 
burg, a thriving place, Troy, famous as a 
railway centre, and for its iron-works and 
manufactory of mathematical instruments, 
Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Peekskill, Sing 
Sing, Tarrytown, Yonkers and New York 
on the east, and Waterford, West Troy, 
Albany, Catskill, Kingston, Rondout, New- 
burg, Haverstraw, Piermont, Hoboken and 
Jersey City on the west. It is navigable 
hy ships to Hudson, by steamboats to 


and with the Delaware River and the Penn¬ 
sylvania coal region by the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal. The Hudson River Rail¬ 
road runs along its east bank from New 
York to Troy. Property of an immense 
value is annually exported and imported 
over its waters. 

The city of Troy, which stands at the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Hud¬ 
son, is built upon the alluvial flats of the 
river and hills, called Mount Ida, on the 
east side. Here is the principal outlet of 
the canals connecting the Hudson with 
Lakes Champlain, Ontario and Erie; and 
the city is connected by rail with New 
York, Boston, and the north and west. As 



ROPE FERRY ON THE HUDSON. 


Troy, and by sloops, by means of a dam 
and lock, to Waterford, at the mouth of 
the Mohawk. The passenger steamers 
from New York to Albany and Troy are 
•noted for their elegance and fine propor¬ 
tions. A short distance below Albany the 
navigation is at times obstructed by shift¬ 
ing sands, called the Overslaigh, and 
large sums have been expended by govern¬ 
ment in the endeavor to remove these dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Much of the prosperity of New York de¬ 
pends upon the Hudson River, which forms 
one of the great channels of communica¬ 
tion between the East and West, and is 
connected with the great lakes by the Erie 
Canal and the New York and Erie and New 
York Central Railroads, with Lake Cham¬ 
plain and Canada by canal and railroad. 


a railway centre Troy is remarkable, its 
depot in the heart of the city being one of 
the largest in the country. We have 
already spoken of its extensive iron fur¬ 
naces and manufactories. In schools, 
churches, asylums, etc., Troy compares 
favorably with other cities of like size and 
population. It v/as first settled by the 
Dutch, in 1752, and was incorporated as a 
village ill 1801. 

The city of Hudson stands at the head of 
ship navigation on the Hudson River. It 
is one hundred and sixteen miles above 
New York city, and twenty-nine miles 
below Albany. Seen from the river it pre¬ 
sents a very picturesque and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, being finely situated on elevated 
ground. A slate bluff rises abruptly from 
the water to a height of sixty feet, whence 
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a ridge slopes upward for one mile and a 
half, terminating in Prospect Hill, five 
hundred feet above the river. The princi¬ 
pal street runs along this ridge, from Pros¬ 
pect Hill to a public square laid out on the 
summit of the bluff. The city is an im¬ 
portant station on the Hudson and Boston 
Kailroad, and also on the Hudson Kiver 
Railroad. It has regular steamboat com¬ 
munication with Albany and New York. 
The wharves are built on two bays at 
either side of the public square, and are 
accessible by large ships; and it is said 
that Hudson in former days owned a larger 
amount of shipping than New York. It 
was made a port of entry in 1795, carried 


and was born about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. He was first employed by 
a company of London merchants, who, 
with many others, were desirous to dis¬ 
cover the northern passage to India of 
which they dreamed, in the hope that it 
would prove shorter than the way usually 
taken, and might also allow them to pur¬ 
sue their trade unhampered by the then 
formidable enmity of Spain. With this 
object in view Hudson endeavored to carry 
out the bold idea of crossing the pole it¬ 
self, and in his attempts he penetrated 
further into the depths of the Arctic regions 
than any one before him. He was provided 
with only a single small vessel, with a 



BELOW THE BRIDGE, AT GLEN’S FALLS. 


on an extensive trade with the West Indies 
and Europe, and possessed several whaling 
and fishing vessels. The embargo and 
war of 1812 were the destruction of its 
commerce, and the whaling business, 
though it was afterward resumed for a 
while, has since been entirely abandoned. 
But the trade of Hudson is still important. 
It is a pleasant city, with regularly laid- 
out streets, of which all except those front¬ 
ing on the river cross each other at right 
angles. It is connected w'itli Athens on 
the opposite bank of the river by a steam 
ferry. The place was settled in 1783, and 
was then known as Claverack Landing. 
It was incorporated as a city in 1785. 

Henry Hudson, the daring navigator who 
discovered New York’s most beautiful and 
important river, Avas a native of Holland, 


crew of only ten men and a boy, and with 
this scanty outfit he proceeded to the east 
coast of Greenland, where he was forced 
to turn back by the barriers of ice which 
forbade further progress. Returning to 
England with an undaunted spirit, he 
soon sailed again on another voyage of ex¬ 
ploration, this time hoping to find an east¬ 
ern passage between Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen. But this attempt only re¬ 
sulted in failure, and his employers in 
England lost faith in the scheme. 

Hudson, however, lost none of his cour¬ 
age and energy, and applied to the Dutch 
East India Company for aid in his enter¬ 
prises. He obtained a small vessel called 
the Crescent, and with this recommenced 
his efforts to find an eastern passage, only 
to fail again. This third failure seems tc^ 
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"have discouraged him from further en¬ 
deavors to carry out his cherished project. 
He next turned his vessel’s liead toward 
the west, and commenced exploring the 
American coast south of Newfoundland. 
Although, this part of the country had 
much of it already been visited and set¬ 
tled, the line of former explorations was 
not so unbroken as to render impossible 
the e±isteuce of a deep bay leading to the 
Pacific that as yet had remained undiscov¬ 
ered. Could he find such a bay, the long- 
hoped-for gate to the East Indies would at 
last reward his search, and charmed at 
the thought, the persevering navigator 
pressed on. He reached the great bank in 


and led them to a large bay with rivers, 
which must have been Delaware Bay. 
Here, however, the water was too shoal to 
admit of much exploration with their ves¬ 
sel, and they went on toward the coast 
afterward named New Jersey, becoming 
entangled among the islands lying off that 
shore. Storms and shallows both impeded 
their progress; but at last the eyes of Hud¬ 
son and his weary crew were gladdened by 
the sight of a pleasant country which 
stretched out in smiling beauty to meet its 
boundary of high hills. He seemingly 
discovered the mouths of three great riv¬ 
ers, which were only different channels of 
the magnificent stream which now bears 
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July, and crept quietly along the shores of 
Acadia. At one point he touched at the 
month of a large river which would seem 
to have been the Penobscot, and found 
that the French had preceded him, and 
were engaged in a lucrative trade. On 
passing Cape Cod some of his crew several 
times landed and conversed with the na¬ 
tives who met them on the shore. After 
this they continued on the open sea until, 
on the seventeenth of August, they dis¬ 
cerned a low land at no great distance. 
They soon ascertained that they were off 
the bar of James Hiver, where, they had 
been informed, the English had already 
established a settlement. As no opening 
had yet been found, the explorers deemed 
it best to turn again toward the north, and 
to keep at less distance from the shore, 
'which they found tended to the northwest, 


his name. The most northern of these 
channels was visited by the crew in boats, 
and found to contain a good depth of wa¬ 
ter. The voyagers accordingly entered it, 
and were soon met by parties of friendly 
Indians who willingly exchanged their to¬ 
bacco and maize for the knives and beads 
of the strangers. But on a boat being sent 
to explore one of the other channels the 
white men were assailed by a party of In¬ 
dians, one of the sailors was killed, and 
two were wounded. This sad affair em¬ 
bittered all the after intercourse of Hud 7 
son’s party with the natives, since the for¬ 
mer felt that it was impossible to rely upon 
the professions of the latter. At one time 
the vessel w’as approached by twenty-eight 
canoes, full of natives of both sexes and all 
sizes, and advances were made for trade; 
but as their motives were distrusted, they 
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were not permitted to visit the vessel 
at all. 

The voyagers were delighted with the 
aspect of the river, which they found to be 
a large stream of great breadth, and bor¬ 
dered by lofty and beautiful mountains. 
After ascending for seventeen days, naviga¬ 
tion became difficult, and the ship stopped 
at the place where the city of Hudson now 
stands. A boat was sent out and contin¬ 
ued its course some little distance above 
the site of Albany, where it became evi¬ 
dent that the vessel could not go further. 
As they ascended the Hudson the natives 
were so unaffectedly kind in their de¬ 
meanor that the explorers could not sus¬ 
pect them of treachery. The savages came 
on board, and were there treated to wine 
and aquavita), which had the effect of 
making them all merry; while the singular 
actions of one who became veritably tipsy 
were a source of wonder to his companions. 
So early did the fateful firewater begin its 
work. 

On descending the river Hudson’s party 
was more than once assailed by the same 


Indians who had before shown their hos¬ 
tility, but each time they were quickly re¬ 
pulsed by a discharge of musketry which 
killed two or three, and caused fright and 
confusion among all the rest. When he 
once more gained the open sea, Hudson 
proceeded directly to Europe, arriving at 
Dartmouth Xov. >7, 1009. 

A very favorable report of the lauds he 
had explored was given by Hudson to the 
Dutch Company, but it excited so little 
interest that he applied again to the Lon¬ 
don merchahts for employment, and was 
sent by them on the voyage T^rhich resulted 
in the discovery of Hudson’s Bay. As this 
did not give him the expected passage to 
India, he wished to remain there during 
the winter and resume explorations in the 
spring; but the mutiny of his crew forced 
him to return, and while on the voyage 
home, before leaving Hudson’s Strait, he 
was seized and placed, with eight faithful 
adherents, in an open boat, and cruelly 
abandoned to the fate of castavrays. Noth¬ 
ing was ever afterwapd heard of the brave 
bold navigator. 


Japanese Agriculture.— There is but 
little in the practice of Japanese agricul¬ 
ture that the American farmer can profit¬ 
ably imitate. We might say, though not 
quite so positively, there is little in Ameri¬ 
can agricultural practice that Japan can 
profitably adopt, so great is the difference 
iq seasons, people and institutions. But 
while the American farmer finds but little 
in Japanese agricultural practice of value, 
there is certainly much in its spirit worthy 
of his attention and study. Their thor¬ 
ough tillage, preferring rather to cultivate 
well than much; the care with which they 
husband and apply manures; their dili¬ 
gence in cultivating forest trees for timber, 
ornament and shade, are worthy of all 
emulation and praise. 

Li Japan the government has the abso¬ 
lute proprietorship of all the land, and 
this is farmed out to the peasantry, the 
government tax being something over one- 
half of all produced. Under this system 
the life of the peasant is usually one of 
unremitting toil and wretchedness. His 
farm rarely exceeds in size a few square 
rods, hut this he tills so well and thor¬ 
oughly that the amount produced is a mat¬ 
ter of surprise to foreigners. In early 


spring, if on the uplands, the wheat or 
barley is sown in drills, about one foot 
apart. This is carefully and repeatedly 
hoed, and liquid manure applied during 
the season. To manure the plant seems 
to be the object rather than to fertilize the 
soil; and it is certain that the liquid form 
in which all manures are applied here, 
best accomplishes that object. About the 
time the grain is in the bloom, another 
crop is sown between the rows of standing 
grain, and thus two and often three crops 
are grown from the same land and during 
the same season. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the 
introduction of new sorts, as well as to the 
jjroseculion of old methods of farming, is 
the number and variety of insect enemies 
that contend with the agriculturists. We 
feel well convinced that but for the abund¬ 
ance and cheapness of labor there are few 
plants that could be profitably cultivated 
here. As it is, none but the hardiest and 
most rapid-growing are attempted. The 
growing of the apple tree has been re¬ 
peatedly attempted in Yokohama and vi¬ 
cinity, yet they rarely survive more than 
two years from the time of planting. The 
present season Swedish turnips were tried, 
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bnt the way in which the pieris oleracea 
swooped down upon the plants as soon as 
they appeared, will forbid a repetition of 
the experiment. 

The truth is, Japan is reaping the legiti¬ 
mate fruit of giving an indiscriminate pro¬ 
tection to all kinds of birds. Firearms to 
the masses here are unknown, and indeed 
any other kind of offensive weapon except 
the everlasting sword. Not one Jap in a 
hundred ever drew the trigger. Thus loft 
to themselves in the “struggle for life,’’ 


the voracious greedy hawks and crows be¬ 
came “ masters of tlie situation and the 
small insect-eating birds, really valuable to 
the agriculturist, ap])ear to have beconn.* all 
but extinct. Their eggs as soon as depos¬ 
ited become the food of crows and hawks; 
or should they pass the egg state, their fate 
is sealed as soon as they leave their hiding- 
place. The crows and hawks, on the con¬ 
trary, are omnipresent, and stand ready to 
catch every unlucky bit of fish that es¬ 
capes from the chopsticks of the natives. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


BY MARY H!:ivi:X IJOODKY. 

Float over the valleys, O ye sweet winds of ^lay! 

Shine out in your beauty, O sunlight of Spring! 

There is joy in the springtime, there’s peace in the day, 
And thinking of summer I cannot hut sing. 

Far up in the heavens the white clouds arc lying, 

Like the pure wings of angels wiLli faces unseen. 

The breeze through the pii.e-bouglis le>s sadly i> sighing, 
For winter is gone, and the earth growoth green. 

1 have chanted one song, to my heart have I sung it, 
Throughout the long winter so dreary and cold. 

And the sweet bells of Memory have ceaselessly rung it. 

So I could not forget what its music foretold. 

As sure as the May flowers bud for their blooming. 

As sure as the winter must yield to the spring. 

As sure as the earth awaits summer's perfuming, 

As sure as the birds in their gladness must sing, 

So sure shall the heart that hath known some deep ,>orrow. 
Rejoice in a gladness unguessed and unknown, 

And e’en from the darkness an ailded joy borrow. 

When the cloud that obscured the horizon has flown. 


So murmured the song that hath cheered my dark hours. 

And lo! as I've sung it the winter has fled; 

All hail to bright May! with her garlands of flowers, 

And the halo of hope round her beautiful head. 

I know where her children bloom sweetest and brightest, 

I've sought them this iiKuniiig, by me.idow and hiil, 

With heart ail unlroublod and light as llic lighiest. 

And icet that would dance though X bade them be still. 

I gathered the evergreen's long trailing masses, 

And twined them in v/realh'. starred with blossoms of May; 

I gave lo my basket a lining of mo^Nes, 

That charmed with tludr hues and their delicate spray. 


1 gathered great clusters of woinlerful beauty, 

As rosy as clouds at the ri^e of the sun. 

And shedding around them llie sweetness of duty 
In sunshine or bhadow unfailingly done. 
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They tell me their story, these sweet blushing flowers, 
How they blossomed with never a thought to be seen, 
And gave of their fragrance through all the long hours, 
To do honor to Spring, their fair mistress and queen. 

The wind may blow cold over hillside and meadow. 

The buds may be slow on the oak by the wall, 

But, blossoms of Moy! ye can smile in the shadow, 

Like the angels of hope that respond to my call. 



MAY FLOWERS. 
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THE EATAL GLOYE: 

—OB,— 

tb:b histout of a stfeet-sweeper. 

IN FOUR PARTS. 

BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 

PART I. 


Abch Tbevltn had had a good day. 
Business had been brisk. The rain had 
fallen steadily since daybreak, and the 
street-crossings in New York were ankle 
deep in mud. The little street-sweeper’s 
arms ached fearfully, but his pocket was 
full of pennies, interspersed with an occa¬ 
sional half-dime, for we are writing of a 
time before silver coin was a myth. 

The clouds were breaking in the west, 
snd a gleam of sunshine gilded the tall 
spire of St. John’s. Arch shouldered his 
broom, and whistled a merry tune, as he 
took his way homeward. His bright dark 
eyes sparkled as he thought how the sight 
of Us earnings would cheer his feeble 
mother. She could have some tea now, 
with real milk and some sugar in it, and 
an orange, too. Only yesterday she was 
wishing she had an orange. 

Arch’s way* led past a horticultural store, 
snd his eye wandered longingly over the 
display of flowers in the window. He must 
have Jost one wee white rose, because only 
the Sabbath before, while he sat at his 
mother’s feet, she had wept in telling him 
about the sweet roses that used to grow 
under the window of the little country cot¬ 
tage where her happy youth had been spent. 
In those days long ago, before sorrow and 
misfortune hid all the bright sunshine in 
donds. 

The white rose would be like bringing 
back to her ever so little a bit of the happy 
past. It could not cost much, and 4^ch 
felt wealthy as a prince. He stepped into 
the store and asked the price of a white 
lose. The clerk answered him roughly. 

“ Get out of the store, you young rascal! 
You want to steal something!” 

“lam not a thief, sir.” said the boy 
proudly, his sallow cheeks crimsoning, hot¬ 


ly. “ I want a rose for my mother. I guess 
I can pay for it!” 

“ It’s half a dollar, if you want it,” said 
the man, sneeringly. “Shell out lh(3 tin, 
or take yourself off this minute!” 

Archer’s countenance fell. He had Jiot 
half a dollar in all. He turned sadly away, 
his head drooping, his lip quivering. O, 
how very hard it was to be poor, he thought, 
looking enviously at the costly carriage 
with a pair of spleudid grays, standing be¬ 
fore the door. 

“Slop, little boy!” said a sweet voice 
from somewhere among the roses and helio¬ 
tropes. “ Is your mother sick?” 

Arch removed his cap—some inborn 
spirit of courtesy prompting him to be rev¬ 
erent toward the glorious vision which 
burst upon liim. For a moment he thought 
he saw an angel, and almost expected that 
she would unfold her silvery wings, and 
vanish in a golden cloud from his sight. 
But after the first glimpse, he saw that she 
was a little girl about his own age—eight 
or nine years, perhaps; with yellow curls, 
deep hazel eyes, a mouth like a rosebud, 
and a blue silk frock. She repeated the 
question: 

“ Is your mother sick, little boy?” 

“No, she is not sick, for she always sits 
up and sews. But she is not strong, and 
her cheeks never have any color in them, 
like yours.” 

“ And does she love fiowers?” 

“ Yes, she loves them dearly. She kisses 
them always, when she has any. And that’s 
not often.” 

“Does she? That’s nice. Just like I 
do!” said the little girl, in a pleased voice. 
“Mr. Burns,”—to the grull clerk—“here 
is a dollar. Give me some real nice roses, 
and two or three sweet pinks. The lady 


[Entered according to Act of GongL’ces, in tlio year 1800, by Tiiombs & Talbot, Boston, Mass., in 
the Oillco of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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shall have some flowers. Tell her I sent 
them V* 

‘‘ Who sha^ I say sent them?’’ 

“ Margie Harrison. Will she know me, 
think?” 

“ I guess not. But it’s all the same. I 
shall tell her you are one of the angels, any 
way. She knows about them, for she’s told 
me ever so much about them.” 

The little girl laughed, and gave him the 
flowers. 

“Don’t sdil them with your grimy 
hands,” she said, a little saucily; “and 
when you get home—let’s See, what’s your 
name?” 

“ Archer Trevlyn.” 

“Why, what a nice name! Just like 
names in a story-book. I know some ele^ 
gant people by the name of Trevlyn. But 
they live in a big house, and have flowers 
enough of their own. So they can’t be 
your folks, can they?” 

“ No, they’re not my folks,” replied the 
boy, with a touch of bitterness in his voice. 

“ Well, Archer, when you get home, you 
wash your face, do I It’s so dirty I 

The boy flushed hotly. If one of his 
companions had said that to him, he would 
have knocked him down instantly. But he 
forgave everything this little girl said, be¬ 
cause she was so beautiful and so kind. 

“ I am a street-sweeper, miss.” 

“ O, that accounts for it then. It’s very 
muddy to-day, and you must be tired. 
Hark! there’s Florine calling me. Good- 
by, Archer.” 

She vanished, and a moment later the 
boy saw her disappear within the glittering 
carriage, which, loaded down with fragrant 
blossoms, was driven slowly away. He 
stood a little while looking after it, then 
pulling his cap down over his eyes, and 
grasping the stems of her flowers tightly in 
his little purple hand, he started for home. 

Home 1 it could hardly be called so, and 
yet it was home to Archer. His mother 
was there—the dear mother who was all 
the world to him, and whom he loved just 
as tenderly as the children looking out at 
him from the brown stone fronts loved their 
mothers. It was in a poor part of the city, 
an old tumble-down wooden house, swarm¬ 
ing with tenants, teeming with misery, filth 
and crime. 

Tip a crazy flight of steps and turning to 
the right. Arch saw’ that the door of his 
mother’s room was half way open, and the 


storm had beaten in on the floor. It was 
all damp and dismal, and such an inde¬ 
scribable air of desolation over everything I 
Archer’s heart beat a little slower as he 
went in. His mother sat in an arm-chair 
by the window, an uncovered box in her 
lap, and a miniature locket clasped in her 
hand. 

“O mother I mother dearest?’ cried 
Arch, holding up the flowers, “ only see 
what I have got I An angel gave them to 
me I A very angel, with hair like the sun¬ 
shine, and a blue frock, all real silk I And 
I have got my pocket full of pennies, and 
you shall have an orange, mother, and ever 
so many nice things beside. See, mother 
dear I” 

He displayed a handful of coin, but she 
did not notice him. He looked at her 
through the gloom of the twilight, and a 
feeling of terrible awe stole over him. He 
crept to her side, and touched her cheek 
with his finger. It was cold as ice. A 
mortal pallor overspread his face, the pen¬ 
nies and the flowers rolled unheeded to the 
floor. 

“ Dead I dead I My mother is dead 1” he 
cried, speaking in that awfully calm and 
deliberate way we always dread to see in 
those who are afflicted, because it is so 
nearly allied to madness. 

He did not display any of the passionate 
grief which is natural to childhood—there 
were no tears in his feverish eyes. He 
took her cold hand in his own, and stood 
there all night long, smoothing back the 
beautiful hair, and talking to her as one 
would talk to a sick child. 

It was thus that Mat Miller found him 
the next morning. Mat was a little older 
than himself, a street-sweeper also. She 
and Arch had always been good friends; 
they sympathized with each other when 
bad luck was on them, and they cheered 
lustily when fortune smiled. 

Hurrah, Arch I” cried Mat, as she 
burst into the room, “ it rains again, and 
we shall get a harvest I Good gracious, 
Arch I is—your—mother dead ?” 

“ Hush I” said the boy, putting down the 
cold hand; “I have been trying to warm 
her all night, but it is no use. Only just 
feel how like ice my hands are. I wish I 
was as cold all over, and then they would 
let me stay with my mother.” 

“ O Arch I” cried the girl, sinking down 
beside him on the desolate hearth, it’s a 
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hard world to live in I I wonder if when 
folks be dead they have to sweep crossings, 
and be kicked and cuffed round by old 
grandmas when they don’t get no pennies? 
If they don’t, then I wish I was dead, too, 
ArchP* 

“ I suppose it’s wicked. Mat. She used 
to say 80. She told me never to get tired 
of waiting for God’s own time—her very 
words, Mat. Well, now her time has come, 
and I am all alone—all alone 1 O mother 
—mother I” He threw himself down before 
the dead woman, and his form shook with 
emotion, but not a tear came to his eyes. 
Only that hard stony look of hopeless de- 
spiUr. Mat crept up to him, and took his 
head in her lap, smoothing softly the 
matted chestnut hair. 

“Don’t take on so. Arch I don’t!” she 
cried, the tears running down over her 
sunburnt face. “ I’ll be a mother to ye. 
Arch! I will, indeed! I know I’m a little 
brat, but I love you, Arch, and sometime 
when we get bigger, I’ll marry you. Arch, 
and we’ll live in the country, where there’s 
birds and flowers, and it’s just like the 
Park all round. Don’t feel so, don’t!” 

Arch pressed the dirty little hands that 
flattered about him—for, next to his 
mother, he loved Mat. 
t “I will go out now and call somebody,” 
she said; “there’s Mrs. Hill and Peggy 
Sullivan, if she aint drunk. Either of 
them will come!” And a few moments 
later the room was filled with the rude 
neighbors. 

There were many pitiful faces among 
them, for Mrs. Trevlyn’s sweet quiet ways 
and lovely face had won the respect of her 
fellow-lodgers; and some of them were ac¬ 
quainted with the sad history of her brief 
but troubled life. Thank God! it was all 
peace with her now. 

They did not think it necessary to call a 
coroner. She had been ailing for a long 
time. Heart complaint, the physician 
said, and she had probably died in one of 
those spasms to which she was subject. 
So they robed her for the grave, and when 
all was done, Arch stole in and laid the 
pinks and roses on her breast. 

“O mother! mother!” he said, bending 
over her in agony, “ she sent them to you, 
and you shall have them! I thought they 
would make you so happy! Well, maybe 
they will now! Who can tell ?” 

The funeral was a very poor one. A 


kind city missionary prayed over the re¬ 
mains, and the hearse was followed to 
Potter’s Field only by Mat and Arch, rag¬ 
ged and tattered, but sincere mourners. 

When they came back Mat took Arch’s 
hand and led him into the wretched den 
she called home. 

“ You shall stay here, Arch, with Grand¬ 
ma Rugg and me. She said you might if 
you’d be a good boy, and not plague the 
cat. Grandma’s a rough one, but she aint 
kicked me since I tore her cap off. I’m 
too big to be kicked now. Sit down. Arch; 
you know you can’t stay at home now.” 

Yes, to be sure he could not stay there 
any longer. No one knew that any better 
than Arch. The landlord had warned 
him out that very morning. A half quar¬ 
ter’s rent was still due, and the meagre 
furniture would barely sujflce to satisfy 
his claim. Hitherto Mrs. Trevlyn had 
managed to pay her expenses, but now 
that she was gone. Arch knew that it was 
more than folly to think of renting a room. 
Though none could tell how fondly he 
clung to that meagre room with its crazy 
furniture and its desolate aspect, all re¬ 
minding him so forcibly of her. Ho could 
not suppress a cry of pain when they came 
to take away the things; and when they 
laid their rude hands on the chair in 
which she died, poor Arch could endure 
no more, but fled out into the street, and 
wandered about till hunger and weariness 
forced him back to the old haunt. 

He accepted the hospitality of Grandma 
Rugg, and made his home with her and 
Mat. The influences which surrounded 
him were not calculated to develop good 
principles, and Arch grew rude and bois¬ 
terous, like the other street boys. He 
heard the vilest language—oaths were the 
rule rather than the exception in Grigg 
Court, as the place was called—and gam¬ 
bling, and drunkenness, and licentious¬ 
ness abounded. Still, it was singular how 
much evil Arch shunned. He swore some¬ 
times when he was angry; and got mixed 
up in fights, and knocked down all the 
boys who insulted him, and believed that 
might was right, but, after all, he was not 
like the rest of them. Something kept 
him. He did not sink down utterly. He 
was never coarse, never brutal. 

But there was growing within him a 
principle of bitter haired which one day 
might embitter his whole existence. Per- 
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haps be had cause for it; he thought he 
had, and cherished it with jealous care, 
lest it should be annihilated as the years 
went on. 

From his mother’s private papers he had 
learned much of her history that he had 
before been ignorant of. She had never 
spoken to him very freely of the past. She 
knew how proud and high his temper was, 
and acted with wisdom in burying the 
story of her w’rongh in her own breast. 

His father, Hubert Trevlyn, had come of 
a proud family. There was no bluer blood 
in the land than that which ran in the 
veins of the Trevlyns. Not very far back 
they had an earl for their ancestor, and, 
better than that, the whole long lineage 
had never boon tarnish’ed by a breath of 
dishonor. All the sons and all the daugh¬ 
ters had married in their own rank, and 
gone down to the grave with unsullied 
memories. 

Hubert was the solo child of his father, 
and in him w'ere centered many bright 
and precious hopes. His father was a 
kind parent, though a stern one, who 
would nev(;r brook a shade of disobedience 
ill this boy upon whom his fondest hopes 
and aspirations w'cre fixed. 

When Hubert was about twenty-four he 
went into the country for his health, which 
was never very robust, and while there he 
met Helen Crayton. It was a case of love 
at first sight, but none the less pure and 
steadfast on that account. Helen was an 
orphan—a poor seamstress, but beautiful 
and intelligent beyond any w'oman he had 
ever met. It was fate, perhaps, or maybe 
Provitlence—w’hichever you iilease to call 
it. They loved, and they w'ould not be 
cheated out of their happiness by any 
worldly opposition. Hubert wu’ote to his 
father, informing him of his love for 
Helen, and asking his consent to their 
union. Such a letter as he received in 
return I Jt bade him give up the girl at 
once and return home. If he ever spoke 
to her aiiain he was disowned forever 1 He 
might CiUisider himself houseless and 
homeless. 

Hubert had some of the proud Trevlyn 
blootl in his comtiosition, and this letter 
roused it thoroughly. A week afterw'ard 
he w'as the husband of Helen Crayton. 
He look his young wife to-the city, and 
having something of a talent for painting, 
be opened a studio, hoping to receive suffi¬ 


cient patronage from his friends to support 
his family in comfort. 

But he had not rightly calculated the 
extent of his father’s hatred. He made 
himself the evil genius of his disobedient 
son; and, in consequence, nothing Hubert 
touched prospered. Mr. Trevlyn destroyed 
the confidence of his friends in him; he 
circulated scandalous reports of his wife; 
he made the public to look with suspicious 
eye upon the unfortunate pair, and took 
the honestly-earned bread out of their 
very mouths. From bad to worse it went 
on, until broken in health and spirits, 
Hubert made an appeal to his father. It 
was a cold w^et night, and he begged for a 
little food for his wife and child. They 
were literally starving! Begged of his own 
father, and was refused with curses. Not 
only refused, but kicked like a dog from 
the door of his childhood home! There 
was a fearful storm that night, and Hubert 
did not come back. All night his young 
wife sat wailing for him, hushing the 
feeble cries of the weary infant upon her 
breast. With the dawn, she muffled her¬ 
self and child in a shaw'l, and went forth 
to seek him. Half way from her wretched 
home to the palatial mansion of Mr. Trev¬ 
lyn she found her husband. Stone dead, 
and shrouded in the snow—the tender piti¬ 
ful snow that covered him and his wretch¬ 
edness from sight. 

After that, people who knew Mr. Trev¬ 
lyn said that he grew more fretful and dis¬ 
agreeable. His hair was bleached white 
as the snow, his hands shook, and his erect 
frame was bowed and bent like that of a 
very aged man. His wife, Hubert’s mother, 
pined away to a mere shadow, and before 
the lapse of a year she was a hopeless 
idiot. 

Helen Trevlyn took up the burden of 
her life, refusing to despair, because of 
her child. But for that she mi"ht have 
sunken and died then. It was a hard 
struggle for her, and she lived on until, as 
we have seen, when Archer was nine years 
of age she grew w’eary, and left it all with 
God. 

. When all this was known to Archer 
Trevlyn he was almost beside himself with 
passion. If he had possessed the power, 
he would have wiped the whole Trevlyn 
race out of existence. He shut himself up 
in his desolate garret, with the telltale let¬ 
ters and papers which had belonged to his 
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mother, and there, all alone, he took a 
fearful oath of vengeance. The wrongs of 
hie parents should yet be visited on the 
head of the naan who had been so cruelly 
unpitying. He did not care that the head 
was white with age, or the hands palsied, 
or the foim bent and shrunken. He did 
not know what form his revenge might 
take, but, so sure as he lived, it should 
fall sometime 1 

m m * * * * * 

Five years passed. Archer was fourteen 
years of age. He had left the street-sweep¬ 
ing business some time before, at the com¬ 
mand of Grrandma Eiigg, and entered a 
third-plass restaurant as an under-waiter. 
It was not the best school in the world for 
good morals. The people who frequented 
the Garden Rooms, as they were called, 
were mostly of a low class, and all the in¬ 
terests and associations surrounding Arch 
were ba<}. But perhaps he was not one to 
be influenced very largely by his surround¬ 
ings. His nature had become so hardened 
as not to receive impressions readily. So 
the Garden Rooms, if they did not make 
him better, did not make him worse, which 
was some consolation, though a sony 
one. 

In all these years he had kept the mem¬ 
ory of Margie Harrison fresh and green, 
though he had not seen her since the day his 
mother died. The remembrance of her 
beauty and purity kept him oftentimes 
from sin; and when he felt tempted to 
give utterance to oaths, her soft eyes 
seemed to come between him and tempta¬ 
tion. 

One day he was going across the street 
to make change for a customer, when a 
stylish carriage came dashing along. The 
horses shied at some object, and the pole 
of the carriage struck Arch and knocked 
him down. The driver drew in the horses 
with an imprecation. 

Arch picked himself up, and stood re¬ 
covering his scattered senses, leaning 
against a lamppost. 

“ Served ye right 1” said the coachman, 
roughly. “ You’d no business to be a run¬ 
ning befront of folkses carriages.” 

“Stop!” said a clear voice inside the 
coach. “ What has occurred, Peter?” 

“Only a ragged boy knocked down; but 
he*s up again all right. Shall I drive on ? 
You will be late to the concert.” 

“ 1 shall survive it, if 1 am,” said the 


voice. “ Get down and open the door. I 
must see if the child is hurt.” 

“ It’s no child, miss; it is a boy older 
than yourself,” said the man, surlily obey¬ 
ing the command. 

Margie Harrison descended to the pave¬ 
ment. From the sweet voice, Arcii had 
almost expected to see her. A Hush of 
grateful admiration lit up his face. She 
beamed upon him like a star from the 
depth of the clouds. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked, kindly. 
“ It was very careless of Peter to let the 
carriage strike you. Allow us to take you 
home.” 

“ Thank you,” he said. “ I am close to 
where I work, and I am not hurt. Only a 
trifling bruise.” 

Something familiar about him seemed to 
strike her; she looked at him with a 
strangely puzzled face, but he gave her no 
light. 

“ Is there nothing we can do for you?” 
she asked, at length. 

A great presumption almost took his 
breath away. He gave it voice on the mo¬ 
ment, afraid if he waited he should lack 
the courage. 

“ If you will give me the cluster of blue¬ 
bells in your belt—” 

She looked surprised, hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, then laid them in his hand. He 
bowed, and was lost in the crowd. 

That night when he got home he found 
Mat w'orse. She had been failing a long 
time. She was a large girl now, with great 
preternaturally bright eyes, and a spot of 
crimson in each hollow cheek. 

It was more than three months since she 
had been able to do anything, and Grand¬ 
ma Rugg was very harsh and severe with 
her in consequence. There were black- 
and-blue places on her shoulders now 
where she had been beaten, but Arch did 
not know it. Mat never spoke to him 
about her sullerings, because it distressed 
him so, and made him so angry with the 
old woman. 

He went in and sat down on the straw’ 
beside Mat; and almost before he knew it 
he was telling her about Margie Harrison. 
He always brought all his joys and sorrows 
to Mat now, just as ho used to carry them 
to his mother. 

The girl listened intently, the si)ot8 on 
her face growing deeper and wider. JShe 
looked at the bluebells wistfully, but 
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would not touch them. Arch offered her 
a spray. She shook her head sadly. 

“ No, they are not for me. Keep them, 
Arch. Sometime, I think, you will be 
rich and happy, and have all the flowers 
and beautiful things you wish.** 

“ If I ever am. Mat, you shall be my 
queen, and dress in gold and silver!** an¬ 
swered the boy, warmly. “And never do 
any more hard work to make your hands 
hard !** 

“You are very good. Arch,** she said. 
“ I thank you, but I shall not be there, you 
know. I think I am going away—going 
where I shall see my mother, and your 
mother, too. Arch; and where all the world 
will be full of flowers I Then I shall think 
of you. Arch, and wish I could send you 
some.** 

“ Mat, dear Mat! don*t talk so strange¬ 
ly !** said the boy, clasping her hot hands 
in his. “ You must not think of going 
away I What should I do without you ?** 

She smiled, and touched her lips to his 
hand, which had stolen under her head, 
and lay so near her cheek. 

“ You would forget me. Arch. I mean 
after a time, aud I should want you to. 
But 1 love you better than anything else 
in all the world! And it is better that I 
should die. A great deal better! Last 
night I dreamed it was. Your mother 
came and told me so. Do you know how 
jealous I have been of that Margie Harri¬ 
son? 1 have watched you closely. I have 
seen you kiss a dead rose that I know she 
gave you. And I longed to see her so 
much, that I have waited around the 
splendid house where she lives, and seen 
her time and again come out to ride, with 
her beautiful dresses, and the white feather 
in her hat, and the wild roses on her 
cheeks. Aud my heart ached with such a 
hot bitter pain! But it’s all over now. 
Arch. I am not jealous now. I love her 
and you. Both of you together. If I do 
go away, I want you to think kindly of me, 
and—and—good-night, Ai’ch—dear Arch. 
I am so tired.** 

He gathered her head to his bosom, and 
kissed her lips—kissed her with tears on 
his cheek. 

Poor little Mat! In the morning, when 
Arch came down. Mat had indeed gone 
away. Drifted out with the tide and with 
the silent night. 

After Mat’s death the home at Grandma 


Rugg’s became insupportable to Arch. He 
could not remain there. The old woman 
was crosser than ever, aud though he gave 
her every penny of his earnings, she was 
not satisfied. 

So Arch took his destiny into his own. 
hands, and took lodgings in another part 
of the city. Quite as poor a place, but 
there no one had the right to grumble at 
him. Still, because she was some relation 
to Mat, he gave Grandma Rugg full half of 
his money, but he never remained inside 
her doors longer than necessity demanded. 

In his new lodgings he became acquaint¬ 
ed with a middle-aged man, who repre¬ 
sented himself as a retired army officer. 
His name was John Sharp. A sleek, keen¬ 
eyed, smooth-tongued individual, who 
never boasted or blustered, but who gave 
people the idea that sometime he had been 
a person of consequence. This man at¬ 
tached himself particularly to Arch Trev- 
lyn. With insidious cunning he wormed 
himself into the boy’s confidence, and 
gained, to a certain degree, his friendship. 
Arch did not trust him entirely, though. 
There was something about him from 
whi«h he shrank—the touch of his white 
jewelled hand made his flesh creep like the 
touch of a serpent; and there was some¬ 
thing in his little affected laugh that jarred 
unpleasantly on the feelings of the boy. 

But Mr. Sharp had an object to gain, 
and set himself resolutely to work to carry 
his point. He "was not in the habit of 
giving up any scheme until it was fully ac¬ 
complished. He made himself necessary 
to Arch. He bought him books, and 
taught him evenings, when neither was en¬ 
gaged otherwise. He had been well edu¬ 
cated, and in Arch he had an apt scholar. 
Every spare moment of the boy’s life was 
absorbed in his books. They seemed like 
a part of some life belonging to him, but 
which he had missed. They brought to 
him something of the happiness of which 
his childhood had been defrauded. When 
he had a book in his hand it somehow 
seemed as if ho were nearer Margie Harri¬ 
son and the pure atmosphere in which she 
lived. It was a quaint silly fancy, but it 
pleased him’, nevertheless, and he indulged 
it. 

By-and-by Sharp learned the whole his¬ 
tory of the wrongs inflicted on Arch’s 
parents by old Mr. Trevlyn. He snapped 
at the story as a dog snaps at a bone. How 
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strangely saccessfal his plans bade fair to 
become! He could not have asked for 
anything different. Bat he was cautious 
and patient, and it was a long time before 
he showed himself to Arch in his true 
•haracter. And then when be did, the 
revelation had been made so much by de¬ 
grees that the boy was hardly shocked to 
find that his friend was a housebreaker 
and a highway robber. 

Long before he had formed a plan to 
rob the house of Mr. Trevlyn. It was a 
field that promised well. Mr. Trevlyn, 
with the idiosyncrasy of age, had invested 
most of his fortune in diamonds, and these 
he kept in a chamber in his house. His 
chief delight consisted, in gloating over 
these precious stones. He had lost all 
taste for worldly enjoyments—he was a 
stem, hard-hearted old recluse, shunned 
by all, and valued by none. !Night after 
night he would sit handling his diamonds, 
chuckling over his wealth, and threatening 
imaginary plunderers with destruction. 

So his servants said, and Sharp repeated 
the story to Arch, with sundry variations 
and alterations suited ^o the case. He 
had a persuasive tongue, and it is little 
wonder that the boy, hating his grand¬ 
father as he did, and resolved as he was 
upon revenging his father’s wrongs, should 
f^l into the snare. He wanted Mr. Trev¬ 
lyn to suffer—^he did not care how. If the 
loss of his diamonds would be to him a 
severer blow thau any other, then let it 
fall. He was ready to strike. You will 
begin to see that my hero is by no means a 
faultless one, because I do not believe in 
faultless people. 

Sharp used many specious arguments to 
induce Arch to become his accomplice in 
robbing the Trevlyn mansion, but the only 
one which had any weight was that he 
could thus revenge his father’s wrongs. 

“Only assist me, and secure your re¬ 
venge,” said the wily schemer, “ and I will 
share the spoils w'ith you. There will be 
enough to enrich us both for life!” 

Arch drew himself up proudly, a fiery 
red on his cheek, a dangeroifs gleam in his 
dark eye. 

“ 1 am no thief, sir! I’d scorn to take a 
cent from that old man to use for my ben¬ 
efit! 1 would not touch his diamonds if 
they lay here at my feet! But if I can 
make him suffer anything like as my poor 
father suffered through him, then 1 am 


ready to turn robber—yes, pickpocket! if 
you will I” he added, savagely. 

Sharp appointed the night. His plans 
were craftily laid. Mr. Trevlyn, he had 
ascertained, would be absent on Thursday 
night; he had taken a little journey into 
the country for his health, and only the 
servants and his ward would sleep in the 
house. Sharp argued rightly, that he 
would fear to take his diamonds with him, 
on account of the danger of loss; the only 
wonder was that he had undertaken the 
journey at all. 

Thursday night was dark and rainy. At 
midnight Sharp and Arch stood before the 
house they were about to plunder. No 
thought of shame or sin entered Archer 
Trevlyn’s heart; he did not seem to think 
he was about to disgrace himself for life; 
he thought only of Mr. Trevlyn’s dismay 
when he should return to find the bulk of 
his riches swept away from him at one 
blow. 

“ He took all my father had I” he said, 
under his breath ; “ he would have sullied 
the fair fame of my mother; and if I could 
take from him everything but life, 1 would 
do it. But that never 1 no—no—I could 
not be a murderer!” 

Sharp with a dexterous skill removed the 
fastenings of a shutter, and then the win¬ 
dow yielded readily to his touch. He 
stepped inside; Arch followed. All was 
quiet, save the heavy ticking of the old 
clock on the hall stairs. Up the thickly- 
carpeted stairway, along the corridor they 
passed, and Sharp stopped before a closed 
door. 

“ Wo must pass through one room before 
reaching that where the safe is which con¬ 
tains the treasure,” he said, in a whisper. 
“ It is possible that there may be some one 
sleeping in that room. If so, leave them 
to me, that is all.” 

He opened the door with one of a bunch 
of keys which he carried, and noiselessly 
entered. The gas was turned ilown low, 
but a mellow radiance filled the place. A 
bed stood in one corner, and 6harp ad¬ 
vanced toward it. The noise he had made, 
slight though it was, aroused the occupant, 
and as she started up in affright. Arch met 
the soft pleading eyes of Margie Harrison. 
•She spoke to him, not to ISharp. 

“ Do not let him kill me!” 

Sharp laid a rough hand on her shoulder, 
and put a knife to her throat. 
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Simultaneously, Ai-ch sprang upon him 
like a tiger. 

‘‘ Release that girl he hissed. “ Dare 
to touch her with but the tips of your fin¬ 
gers, and by Heaven I will murder youP' 

Sharp sprang back with an oath, and at 
the same moment a pistol shot rang 
through the house, and Sharp, bathed in 
blood, fell to the floor. Old Mr. Trevlyn, 
travel-stained and wet, strode into the 
room; 

“ I’ve killed him!” he said, in a cracked 
voice of intense satisfaction. “ He didn’t 
catch old Trevlyn napping. I knew well 
enough they’d be after my diamonds, and I 
gave up the journey. Margie, child, are 
the jewels safe?” 

She had fallen back on the pillows, pale 
as death, her white night-dress spattered 
with the blood of the dead robber. 

Arch lifted a tiny glove from the carpet, 
thrust it into his bosom, and before old 
Trevlyn could raise a hand to stop him, he 
had got clear of the premises. 

Such a relief as he felt when the cool 
fresh air struck his face. He had been 
saved from overt criminality. God had 
not permitted him to thus debase himself. 
Now that his excitement was gone, he saw 
the heiuousness of the sin he had been 
about to commit, in all its detformity. 

Let old Trevlyn go 1 Let him gloat over 
his diamonds while yet he had opportunity. 
He would not despoil him of his treasures, 
but he could not give up his scheme of 
vengeance. It should be brought about 
some other way. 

A large reward was offered by Mr. Trev¬ 
lyn for the apprehension of Sharp’s accom¬ 
plice, but as no description of his person 
could be given by any one except Margie, 
who could not or would not be explicit on 
that point, he was not secured. 

Trevlyn recognized and appreciated her 
noble generosity in suffering him to go free, 
for in the one look she had given him on 
that disgraceful occasion, he had felt that 
she recognized him. But she pitied him 
enough to let him go free. 

Well, he would show her that her confi¬ 
dence was not misplaced. He would de¬ 
serve her forbearance. Ho was resolved 
upon a new life. He would break up for¬ 
ever all old associations. He would have 
left New York, but somehow he felt safer 
in the same city with her. Her influence 
helped him so muchl He wanted to be 


near her, though he never saw her face. 

He left the saloon, and after many re¬ 
buffs, succeeded in gettii\g employment as 
en-and boy in a large importing-house. The 
salary was a mere pittance, but it kept him 
in clothes and coarse food, until one day 
about a year after his apprenticeship there, 
he chanced to save the* life of Mr. Belgrade 
the senior partner. A gas pipe in the pri¬ 
vate office of the firm exploded, and the 
place took fire, and Mr. Belgrade, smoth^ 
ered and helpless, would have perished in 
the flames, had not Arch, with a bravery 
few would have expected in a bashful re¬ 
tiring boy, plunged through the smoke and 
flame, and borne him to a place of safety. 

Mr. Belgrade was a man with a con¬ 
science, and grateful for his life, he re¬ 
warded his preserver by a clerkship of 
importance. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully for three years, when 
the death of the head clerk left a vacancy, 
and when Arch was nineteen, he received 
the situation. 

Through these three years he had been 
a close student. Far into the night he 
pored over bis books, and too proud to 
go to school, he hired a teacher, and was 
taught privately. At twenty he was quite 
as well educated as nine-tenths of the 
young men now turned out by our fashion¬ 
able colleges, and a great deal more sensi¬ 
ble. He had the experience of men twice 
his years, and having known poverty him¬ 
self, he was ever ready to alleviate its dis¬ 
tresses in others. 

Rumors of Margie Harrison’s triumphs 
reached him constantly. For Margie was 
a belle, and a beauty now. Her parents 
were dead, and she had been left to the 
guardianship of Mr. Trevlyn, at whose 
house she made her home, and where she 
reigned a very queen. Old Trevlyn’s heart 
at last found something beside his dia¬ 
monds to worship, and Margie had it all 
her own way. 

She came into the store of Belgrade and 
Company one day, and asked to look at 
some laces. Trevlyn was the only clerk 
disengaged, and with a very changeable 
face he came forward to attend to her. He 
felt that she would recognize him at once, 
that she would remember where she had 
seen him the last time—a house-breaker! 
iShe held his reputation in her keeping. 
She held the power to doom him to a 
felon’s cell 1 
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His band trembled as he took down the 
laces—she glanced at his face. A start of 
surprise, a conscious painful blush swept 
over her face. He dropped the box, and 
the rich laces fell over her feet. 

“Pardon me,” he said, hurriedly, and 
stooping to pick them up, the little glove 
he had stolen on that night, and which he 
wore always in his bosom, fell out, and 
dropped among the laces. 

She picked it up with a little cry. 

“ The very glove that I lost four years 
ago I and you are—” she stopped, suddenly. 

He paled to the lips, but lifting his head 
proudly, said: 

“Go on. Finish the sentence. I can 

bear it.” 

“ No, I will not go on. Let the memory 
die. I knew you then, but you were so 
young, and had to bear so much among 
temptations I And the other was a villain. 
No, lam silent. You are safe.” 

He stooped, and lifting the border of her 
shawl, kissed it reverently. 

“ If I live,” he said, solemnly, “ you will 
be glad you have been merciful. Some¬ 
time, I shall hear you say so.” 

She did not purchase any laces. She 
went out forgetful of her errand, and Arch 
was so awkward for the remainder of the 
day, and committed so many blunders, that 
UsfelloW'Clerks laughed at him unrebuked, 
and Mr. Belgrade seriously wondered if 
Trevlyu had not been taking too much 
champagne. 


Margie Harrison and her guardian sat at 
breakfast. The dining-room was a spacious 
apartment, funiished in oak and green, 
and overiooking the terraces and the flow- 
er^arden. Mr. Trevlyn showed his years 
very plainly. He was nearly seventy-five— 
he looked eighty. Since Margie came to 
live with him, he had grown younger, but 
his snow-white hair and bent frame spoke 
of a weight which was not all time and its 
infirmities. 

Margie looked very lovely this morning, 
and it was of this the old man was think¬ 
ing, as he glanced at her across the table. 
She had more than fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. The golden hair was chest¬ 
nut now, and pushed behind her ears in 
heavy rippling masses of light and shadow. 
Her eyes had taken a deeper tone—they 
were like wells whose depth you could not 
guess at. Her features were delicately ir- 
26 


regular, the forehead low, broad and white j 
her chin was dimpled as an infant’s, and 
her mouth still ripe and red as a damask 
rosebud. She wore a pink muslin wrapper, 
tied with white ribbons, and in her hair 
drooped a cluster of apple-blossoms. 

“ Margie dear,” said Mr. Trevlyn, paus¬ 
ing in his work of buttering a muffin, I 
want you to look your prettiest to-nighL 
I am going to bring home a friend of mine. 
One who w’as, also, your father’s friend. 
Mr. Linmere. He arrived from Europe 
to-day.” 

Margie’s cheek lost a trifle of its peachy 
bloom. She toyed with her spoon, but did 
not reply to his remark. 

“Did you understand me, child? Mr. 
Linmere has returned.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“And is coming here to-night. Remem¬ 
ber to take extra pains with yourself, Mar¬ 
gie, for he has seen all ilie European beau¬ 
ties, and I do not want my little American 
flower to be cast in the shade. Will you 
remember it?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Trevlyu.” 

“ Margie!” 

“Sir!” 

“ You are aware that Mr. Linmere is. 
your affianced husband, are you not?’^ 

“ I have been told so.” 

“ And yet in the face of that* fact— Welf 
of all things! girls do beat me! Thank 
Heaven! 1 have none of my ownl” he 
added, testily, 

“Girls are better let alone, sir. It is 
very hard to feel one’s self bound to fulfil a 
contract of this kind.” 


“ Hard I well now, I should think it easy, 
Mr. Linmere is all that any reasonable 
w»man could wish. Not too old, nor yet 
too young; about forty-five, which is just 
the age for a man to marry; good-looking,, 
intelligent and wealthy—what more could 
you ask?” 

“ You forget that 1 clo not love him. 
That he does not love me.” 

“Love! tush! Don’t let me hear any¬ 
thing about that. I loathe the name! 
Margie, love ruined my only son I For love 
he disobeyed me, and I disowned him. I 
have not spoken his name for years I Your 
father .approved of Mr. Linmere, and while 


were yet a chilu, you w’ere betrothed. 
And when your father died, what did you 
promise him on his deathbed ?” 

Margie grew while as the ribbons at her 
throat. 
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“ I promised him that I would try and 
fulfil his requirements.” 

‘‘That you would try. Yes. And that 
was equal to giving an unqualified assent. 
You know tbe conditions of the will, I 
believe ?” 

“ I do. If I marry without your consent 
under the age of twenty-one, I forfeit my 
patrimony. And I am nineteen now. And 
I shall not marry wdthout your consent.” 

“ Margie, you must marry Mr. Linmere. 
Do not hope to do differently. It is your 
duty. He has lived single all these years 
waiting for you. He will be kind to you, 
and you will be happy. Prepare to receive 
him with becoming respect.” 

Mr. Trevlyn considered his duty per¬ 
formed, and went out for his customary 
walk, feeling very much as if he wished 
the world had been constructed in such a 
manner as to make the existence of women 
a superfluity. They had caused him a 
great deal of trouble. 

At dinner Mr. Linmere arrived. Margie 
met him with cold composure. He scanned 
her fair face and almost faultless face 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and congrat¬ 
ulated himself on the fortune which was 
to give him such a bride without the per¬ 
plexity of a wooing. She was beautiful 
and attractive, and he had feared she 
might be ugly, which would have been a 
dampener on his salisfaclion. True, her 
wealth would have counterbalanced any 
degree of personal deformity; but Mr. 
Paul Linmere admired beauty, and liked 
to have pretty things around him. 

To tell the truth, be was sadly in need 
of money. It was fortunate, that his old 
friend, Mr. Harrison—Margie^s dead father 
—had taken it into his head to plight his 
daughters troth to him, while she was yet 
a child. Mr. Harrison had been an eccen¬ 
tric man, and from the fact that in many 
points of religious belief he and Mr. Paul 
Linmere agreed— k)V both w'ere miserable 
skeptics—he valued him above all other 
men, and thought his daughter’s happiness 
would be secured by the union he had 
planned. 

Linmere had been abroad several years, 
and had led a very reckless dissipated life. 
Luxurious by nature, lacking in moral 
rectitude, and having weallh at his com¬ 
mand, he indulged himself unrestrained; 
and when at last he left the gay French 
capital, and returned to America, hii^ whole 


fortune, with the exception of a few thou¬ 
sands, was dissipated. So he needed a 
rich wife sorely—and was not disposed to 
defer his happiness. 

He met Margie with empressement, and 
bowed his tall head to kiss the white hand 
she extended to him. She drew it away 
coldly—something about tbe man made 
her shrink from him—something about him 
reminded her of a serpent. 

“1 am so happy to meet you again, Mar¬ 
gie, and after ten years of separation! I 
have thought so much and so often of you I” 

“Thank you, Mr. Linmere.” 

“ Will you not call me Paul?” he asked, 
in a subdued voice, letting his dangerous 
eyes full of light and softness, rest on her. 

An expression of haughty surprise swept 
her face. She drew back a pace. 

“ I am not accustomed to address gentle¬ 
men—mere acquaintances—by their Chris¬ 
tian names, sir.” 

“ But in this case, Margie ? Surely the 
relations existing between us will admit of 
such a familiarity.” 

“ There are no relations existing between 
us at jM-esent, Mr. Linmere,” she answered, 
haughtily; “ and if, in obedience to the 
wishes of the dead, we should ever become 
connected in name, I beg leave to assure 
you in the beginning that you will always 
be Mr. Linmere to me.” 

A flush of anger mounted to his cheek, 
he set bis teeth, but outwardly he was 
calm and subdued. Auger, just at present, 
was not his forte. 

“I hope to win your love, Margie. I 
trust I shall,” he answered, sadly enough 
to have aroused almost any woman’s pity; 
but some subtle instinct told Margie he 
was false to the core. 

But all through the evening he was 
affable, and complaisant, and forbearing. 
She made no attempt to conceal her dislike 
of him. Concealments were not familiar 
to Margie’s nature. She was frank and 
open as the day. 

Mr. Lin mere's fascinations were many 
and varied. He had a great deal of adap¬ 
tation, and made himself agreeable to every 
one. He had travelled extensively,’ was a 
close observer, and had a retentive memo¬ 
ry. Mr. Tievlyn was charmed with him. 
So was Alexandrine Lee, a friend of Mar¬ 
gie’s, a rival belle, who accidentally (?) 
dropped in to spend the evening. 

[to bk continued.] 
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WINTER WIND. 

BY MRS. C. O. HATHAWAY. 

Blow calmly, Winter Wind, about my door! 

Rattle the casements with a gentle hand; 

More kindly than your wont in days before, 

Sweep o’er the desolate and dreary land. 

My spirit has grown weak, and cannot bear 
The chilling murmur of your wailing sounds; 

O temper now your piercing frosty air, 

To blow athwart its quivering half-healed wounds. 

Time was when I enjoyed your every mood. 

And drew in vigor with your wildest breath, 

Before amid your revelry there stood 
The shadow and reality of death. 

Time was when e’en your fiercest tones awoke 
An echo in the soul akin to mirth; 

When mid your frozen cadences there broke 
A sudden gladness o’er the solemn earth. 

Your deep resounding strains were fitting parts 
In the grand anthem Nature fitly sings; 

Responsive to the key in human hearts, 

She strikes discordant or harmonious strings. 

Softly, O Wind of Winter! softly blow, Jf 
Give all your mighty currents mild increase, 

Deal gently with your w'hite handmaiden. Snow, 

And let the happy earth repose in peace! 

Warren, Mass,, January, 187,5. 


“X” AND *‘H”: A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S STORY. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


I. 

Ht temperament, as I am well aware, is 
wry peculiar; in most things 1 am what 
might be termed an extremist. Persons 
and things which I like I am very fond of; 
and what I have'a distaste to 1 hate from 
the bottom of my heart, if I may be per¬ 
mitted the use of so strong a term as 
“ hate.” 

This characteristic renders life at once 
pleasant and disagreeable. Beautiful 
things almost fascinate me, making of 
earth a heaven; while repulsive things 
convert this heaven into something far 
different. Society, fortunately, is made up 
of such a variety of individuals, each pos¬ 
sessing some trait peculiar to himself, that 
it furnishes a wonderful source of study. 


and at the same time renders me happy 
and miserable. This is a long prelude to 
my story, but a necessary one, as will be 
perceived ere I am done. 

“ Born of poor but respectable parents,” 
I wasblessed'with an excellent opportunity 
for study; and, devoting myself to my 
books, I, in a short time, accomplished 
what it would have taken most persons 
much longer to perforin. 

By the most earnest endeavor I was en¬ 
abled to graduate from Harvard, with no 
little honor, I think I can say with entire 
freed om f rom egotism. Havi ng graduated, 
I was offered a situation as correspondent 
for one of our popular journals, which 
suited me nicely, and which I at once ac¬ 
cepted; inasmuch as I was to travel in and 
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write from Europe. In this way I could 
visit those time-hallowed places with which 
I had in a measure become acquainted 
through my long study of the classics; and 
certainly nothing can be more pleasing to 
one interested in the beauties of Homer 
and Virgil, the thrilling utterances of De¬ 
mosthenes and Cicero, than a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the places where they 
lived and died. 

While in Venice I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a gentleman named Simpson, 
from New York. He was a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, and was travelling with his family 
on account of the ill-health of his wife. 
The family was a very pleasant one, but 
the daughter, a young lady of about nine¬ 
teen, interested me more than all the 
others. 

I have said I was extremely fond of beau¬ 
tiful things; and among women Eva Simp¬ 
son was the most beautiful I had ever 
met. Did I possess the faculty of descrip¬ 
tion which novelists have, I would gladly 
paint her portrait in ink; as I have not, 
I will only say, picture to yourselves the 
most beautiful brunette you can imagine, 
of the medium height, and rather slim, 
and you will have a truer conception of 
her than I can give you. Words would 
fail me to do her justice. And her dispo¬ 
sition was as charming as were her looks 
and ways. I was fascinated, withal, by 
the aptitude she manifested in the com¬ 
prehension of things in general, which I 
noticed throughout the entire period we 
were intimately associated. 

I was at this time only twenty-four, a 
susceptible period in a man’s life; and, of 
course, in a few weeks I was deeply in 
love with her, on every possible occasion 
seeking her society, and superlatively mis¬ 
erable if a day passed and I did not meet 
her. Of course, with her beauty, wealth 
and intelligence, cavaliers by the score 
there were, only too glad to do homage at 
her shrine, among whom were gentlemen 
of means, who could give her such an “ es¬ 
tablishment” as she deserved, which I 
could not—having my own way to win, with 
no glory or property for me save what I 
gained by my unaided eHorts. 

As most poor people are, I was proud¬ 
spirited, and for a time was uncertain 
what to do under the circumstances; but 
“ faint heart ne’er won fair lady;” so one 
evening, as we were listlessly gliding along 


in a gondola, the moonbeams casting dark 
shadows across the watery streets, I in 
impassioned words declared my love, and 
asked her to become my wife, stating my 
circumstances exactly as they were. She 
heard me through, and then said, quietly; 

“Mr. Earl, that you are not rich would 
make no difference, so far as my love is- 
concerned. And your candid confession 
of your love for me is very dear. There 
no gentleman of my acquaintance whom I 
esteem more highly. X will not deny that 
I was aware that you esteemed me highly, 
for I knew my society was agreeable to- 
you. I did not imagine you iowed me so 
much, or I would have taken the means to 
prevent it. Not that your love is unpleas¬ 
ant to me; far from it. I only speak on 
your own account. I could \ox>e you, did 1 
try, but that would be wrong, as I am, and 
have been for two years, engaged to a gen¬ 
tleman in Illinois. Best assured,” she 
continued, “ your friendship will be as 
dear to me as ever. Nor can we, for want- 
of the greater, afford to give up the less- 
love, can we?” she said, with a smile. 

I assented to this; and though/ricnds/iip- 
is not quite so dear to one in love as it may 
be to others, I rested satisfied, as no one 
was at fault for my disappointment save 
myself; and there was no little consolation 
in thinking, if she could never be mine, 
neither could any one of her other attend¬ 
ants, who were so zealous in their atten¬ 
tions, win her. In a few weeks I left Ven¬ 
ice for other parts of Europe, and when I 
parted from her, she wished me the great¬ 
est prosperity, and invited me to call on 
her in her own home, when we had again 
reached our native land. So we were ver¬ 
ily “ the best of friends,” as she said. Wo^ 
deemed it expedient not to enter into cor¬ 
respondence with each other; so, during 
the entire period which I passed in Europe, 
after leaving the City of the Sea, I never 
heard from her but once, and that through 
a gentleman whom 1 met in London, who 
was ill Venice during my stay there, and 
whom I suspected of having also mado 
proposals to Miss Eva Simpson, though L 
never knew it for certainty. 


n. 

On returning to America, when I had 
completed my tour of observation, I waa 
undecided to what I had best give my 
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attention ae a vocation. Each of the pro¬ 
fessions seemed full to overflowing, and I 
could not endure the humiliation of occu¬ 
pying a second or third rate position in any 
of them. I was offered a situation as prin¬ 
cipal in a flourishing school, but did not 
consider my temperament compatible with 
the instruction of the young; and, besides, 
teaching was too monotonous, possessing 
too little excitement to suit my nervous 
disposition. 1 could have had a position 
on the editorial corps of the journal with 
which 1 had been indirectly connected for 
two years, but the life of a journalist is a 
hard one, not particularly remunerative, 
and offers but little chance for promotion. 

While attending to my studies, the nat¬ 
ural sciences had afforded me great pleas¬ 
ure; and no point in their entire realm 
was so fraught with interest and wonder 
as that of electricity. There was a certain 
incomprehensible something about it which 
won my closest attention; and though I 
never anticipated becoming a second 
Franklin, much as I could have desired 
such a result, I did long for a situation in 
which I would be enabled to study its hid¬ 
den mysteries. 

So, when my duties as correspondent 
ended, 1 devoted my time to the study of 
telegraphy; and after several months 1 
sought and obtained a situation as operator 
in an office in Michigan. True, the salary 
was not large, but where is the person, in¬ 
terested in any subject, who allows merely 
pecuniary interests to interfere with the 
prosecution of his favorite pursuit?—es¬ 
pecially if it is sufficiently remunerative to 
support him in a respectable manner. As 
with others, so it was with me; only by as 
much as my temperament was more active 
and nervous than is the disposition of the 
majority of people, so 1 was more zealous 
in my calling than ai'e most persons who 
act as operators, and who only consider 
their occupation valuable in so far as their 
situation affords them a good subsistence 
in an easy manner. 

Beside myself there were three operators 
in the office where I was located; but, ere 
many months, my earnestness was rewarded 
by promotion to manager, which being the 
highest position there attainable, I was for 
the present contented. 

Medical men, by long acquaintance with 
disease and suffering, are said to lose in a 
great measure their sensitiveness; and the 


same may be said of operators. Of course, 
matters of great importance only are sub¬ 
mitted to transmission by telegraph; hence 
a large part of messages relate to sickness 
and death. I remember how I was affected 
when I first received a death-mevssage; one 
announcing the decease of a young man, 
the only support of his widowed mother in 
her declining years. I knew the woman, 
and from my heart I pitied her; could 
hardly have felt worse had it been my own 
brother who was dead. But in time this 
wore away—my feeling of unhapiiiness on 
such occasions—and I came to consider all 
messages whatever merely in a business 
point of view. 

One evening, after business hours, I was 
sitting in my office, making up reports, and 
at the same time enjoying a fine Havana, 
when a young man came in, and, without 
saying a word, quietly seated himself near 
the stove. He was a fine-looking gentle¬ 
man, dressed very fashionably, yet in ex¬ 
cellent taste, with no inclination to the 
“flashy.’’ But there was a certain some¬ 
thing in his countenance which did not 
exactly please me, though I paid but little 
attention to it or him—merely nodding as 
he entered, and then kept on about my 
business. 

After a while, as he said nothing, I asked 
him if I could in any way accommodate 
him. In reply he said: 

“ I hope you will pardon me, but I used 
to telegraph myself; and being under the 
necessity of remaining in this town over 
night, where 1 am entirely unacquainted, 
I came in here, thinking, if you were not 
too busy, you would perhaps allow me the 
use of some of your keys in refreshing my 
knowledge of the subject. It is one in 
which I was greatly interested, but I have 
not had anything to do with it for several 
years.” 

Aware of my own interest in the subject, 
and presuming him an enthusiast like my¬ 
self, I said: 

“Certainly, sir; you are welcome to use 
any of these keys. This one is on the line 
between T. and F., and there being no 
night officers on that line, you can use it 
with no fear of breaking any one.” 

“ Shall I not trouble you ?” 

“ Not at all,” said I. And the gentle¬ 
man came inside the fence inclosing the 
operating-room from the rest of the office, 
and seating, himself, commenced his writ- 
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ing. He was certainly a skillful operator, 
even surpassing myself in Ibe rapidity with 
which he wrote. For a time he amused 
himself with making diil’erent letters and 
writing various sentences, and then he 
commenced rapidly calling signing 

when he did so II.” There was no such 
‘‘call” on the lino, and I could not un¬ 
derstand why he ran on that letter; but at 
last there came “ i, i.” “ X.” 

1 thought to myself, the gentleman is 
ahead of me here—evidently understands 
something which I do not; so, quite inter¬ 
ested, though apparently absorbed in my 
own work, I paid the closest attention to 
his writing, immediately, on having his 
“x” answered, he wrote: 

vembgsrmt zoivzwb uli Ikmzgrlmf 
jET.” And in a moment the reply came: 

“Hu xlno wldn glnliild mrtsg, X.” 

After this the stranger kept on with his 
promiscuous wTiting, and when he was 
done, said: 

“Thank you, sir, for your kindness. I 
find I have not entirely lost my knowledge 
of the art.” 

“ You are welcome. Xo, you have not 
forgotten how to use the key, by any 
means, and once you must have been very 
skillful.” 

“ Thanks for the compliment,” said he, 
with a smile. “There was always some¬ 
thing fascinating to me in telegraphing; 
so, when I was attending school, I fear I 
devoted more time to it than 1 ought— 
more than was consonant with success in 
other pursuits; at least, the professor used 
to advise me to give more .attention to my 
studies generally.” 

“ It is, indeed, a wonderful science,” re¬ 
turned I; “ and it is surprising that, being 
so valuable, it should so frequently be 
used for evil purposes.” And as 1 said 
this, I fixed my gaze upon him closely. 

“ ISo it is,” he replied, without a feature 
in his handsome face changing. “And the 
same is true of nearly everything,” he 
continued. “ The best things are often 
turned to the worst uses.” 

A short conversation ensued, and then 
he arose to depart, placing a card in my 
hand as he did so with the remark: 

“ I have neglected to introduce myself, 

but if you ever visit E-, 1 shall be 

pleased to entertain you. You will easily 
liiul my residence. Agaiji thanks for your 
kindness, and good-evening.” 


I responded to him a “good-evening,” 
and on looking at the card found the name 
Chakles HAMPTO^■. 

I knew I had heard the name before, 
but at first could not remember where; 
then like a flash it came to me. This was 
the name of Eva Simpson’s betrothed, and 
there could be no mistaking the identity. ' 

She had told me E-was the place of 

i-esidence of the Charles Hampton, and it 
was my visitor’s home. Moreover, he (the 
stranger) was evidently a gentleman of 
wealth and culture. Two persons of the 
same name were possible; such a resem¬ 
blance in other respects was far from prob¬ 
able. Were we then in some mysterious 
way to be connected ? 

For a long time I pondered upon the 
strange fate leading to this meeting, and • 
then my mind reverted to the mysterious 
telegraphing. True, the letters sent and 
received were devoid of sense, but I was 
confident there was some meaning, if only 
it could bo found. 

By long practice an operator becomes as 
familiar with other operators’ writing over 
the wires as with an individual’s penman¬ 
ship; but I could not locate “X’s” writ¬ 
ing. Possibly it might be some stranger 
in an office, as my visitor was. The 
thought struck me that mayhap I would 
be able to get him again. So I went to the 
key and called “X,” signing “H,” till I 
was tired. No response came; so if “X” 
was a regular operator on the line, he was 
not deceived by my calling. 

Then I set my wit at work to decipher 
the senseless sentences, and found the key 
to the solution by transposing the alpha¬ 
bet; using z for a, y for b, etc. The let¬ 
ters thus transposed read as follows: 

“Is everything all ready for operation?’^ 
And the reply was: 

“ Yes, come down to-morrow night.” 

I was now convinced something was up, 
even if Hampton did go down; but I could ; 
only await developments. I did not sleep | 
much that night; and falling into a 
drowse, I was continually in trouble, of an 
indelinite kind, in which Eva, Hampton 
and myself were strangely mixed up. 

I made no reference to the matter among 
the other operators in the office, for fear 
somoihing would thereby result to entirely 
overthrow any plans I might form. 

Two days subsequent to the occurrence 
a message from F. was received at our 
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office for a Mr. Kimball, well known as a 
detective. It was as follows: 

“Bank robbed last evening. Come at 
once. Sig. rresident.” 

Mr. Kimball Went down and remained 
several days, and on bis return came into 
the telegraph office. I asked him as to his 
success, and he said: 

“Positively! have had none. It is the 
most curious case 1 have ever known. 
The bank officers suspect no one, nor is 
there any one on whom the least suspicious 
thing c.'in be fastened.” 

When he was through, I said: 

“Excuse me, but I think I can work 
this case up for you.” 

“Do you, indeed?” asked Mr. Kimball. 

“I do, assuredly,” I returned. 

“Have you had any experience as a 
detective ?” 

“Never.” 

“I should say this was a blind case for 
a novice.” 

“Doubtless it is; but 1 will tell you 
what I wish you would do. Take me down 
to F. and introduce me as one of your fra¬ 
ternity who, having heard of this case 
through yourself, desires to try and work 
it up. Will you do so, or does it seem too 
strange a freak to deserve a moment’s con¬ 
sideration?” 

“ I confess, Mr. Earl, it appears freak¬ 
ish. Inasmuch as things can be no woi*8e, 
I am willing to give you a chance to try 
what you can do, trusting you will exercise 
due caution.” 

“ I will, indeed,” said I. “ Come in to¬ 
morrow morning, and I will go down with 
you; “orno,”—^I added. “You go down 
in the morning, and I will follow you in 
the P.M. That will prevent any suspicion 
that you have an ‘accomplice.’ T shall 
assume such a disguise that I hardiy think 
you will recognize me. Please meet me 
at the M-House.” 

“I will do so,” said Mr. Kimball; aud 
he went away. 

That afleriiooii I arranged my work so 
1 could be absent several days. The sea¬ 
son of the year was favorable, in that bus¬ 
iness was comparatively quiet, and my re¬ 
ports for the month were ail made up. 


ni. 

The disgui-e 1 assumed tlio next day 
consisted of l<Hig htiiivy -.viiiskors .Mid mus¬ 
tache (my face v/a^ smootli), a wig of 
bushy hair (my own was straight), and a 
pair of pl.iin-glass spooLp.cIes; aiid. going 
ou‘ on the street, I was not recognized by 
any of rny friends. 

Arriving at F., I went imiue'Iiately to 

M-Uoiise, and as it was nearly lime 

for tea, I took tip a paper to look over, 
having registered my name as “ Henry 
Quimby, Chicago Ill.” 

While I was scanning the contents of the 
paper, Mr. Kiinbull came in, and, not find¬ 
ing my name on the register, tiiriieil away, 
evidently disappointed; then he came and 
sat down, only a short distance from me, 
watching the door very closely to see if I 
came in. I smiled to think how effectual¬ 
ly I had deceived him, and said, in a 
whisper: 

“ So you didn’t know me?” 

lie recognized my voice, and, turning to 
me, replied, quietly: 

“ I declare, you are transmogrified. I 
guess you’ll do.” 

“I shall endeavor to,” said I. “Have 
you beeu to the bank?” I added. 

“Yes. I have arranged everything in 
that direction, and the president aud cash¬ 
ier will call on you this evening, at your 
room. That will obviate observations by 
outsiders.” 

“That is a good idea,” said I, “aud 
now we will, hereafter, act as strangers.” 

Soon tea was announced, and 1 confess I 
was sufficiently hungry to relish my food 
that night. 1 was about to rise from the 
table, when who should come in but 
Charles Hampton, accompanied by a young 
man a few years hU junior. Of course, 
Hampton could not penetrate my disguise, 
and I determined to remain at the table a 
while longer and watch. So I ordered 
another cup of tea aiul some more rolls, 
and taking a paper iroin my pocket, ap¬ 
peared to be very busy over its contents. 

In no long time the table was deserted, 
save by lus three, and I was confident some¬ 
thing would now “turnup” to aid me, 
for I was persuaded Hampton was tlie 
rogue, though I had not much to found 
such an opinion on. But not one point 
dhi I make by my endeavor, for they quiet¬ 
ly ale their sui)pcr, and as quietly wcujt out 
from the dining-room, hardly making any 
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remarks during the entire meal. They 
had been gone from the table only a 
moment, when I also arose and went to 
the office and got a cigar. Hampton and 
his friend did likewise, and then left the 
house. 

In the evening Kimball called and intro¬ 
duced the president and cashier of the 
bank. I found them very genial persons, 
glad that I was willing to aid them in a 
case which promised such uncertain results. 
The total loss was about $60,000, including 
bonds, notes, papers, etc. The gentlemen 
thought the notes and papers, which could 
not with safety be disposed of, would be 
returned; in which case the loss would 
stand at a figure not far from $40,000. 

“By the way,” said the president, “you 
will find Mr. Hampton willing to aid you 
in your work.” 

“ Mr. Hampton?” 1 returned. 

“ Yes, Mr. Charles Hampton of E-, 

Ill. His father is president of the bank 
at that place, and he is the bookkeeper. 
His father is one of the directors of our 
bank, and of course, Mr. Charles is much 
interested in the affair.” 

“ I presume his aid would be valuable, 
but I prefer to labor unaided, with your 
permission.” 

“ Certainly, if you desire it,” was the 
response. 

“Thank you; and we will avoid being 
seen in company each of the other, or at 
least I will not visit you, till 1 have at¬ 
tained to some result, for fear the guilty 
•ones, if in this vicinity, may become sus¬ 
picious. You and the directors will, of 
course, discuss matters as quietly as i^ossi- 
ble; and, in a week, I trust to make a 
favorable report,” said I. 

“ Your hopefulness gives me courage,” 
said the cashier, and then I was left alone. 

1 confess I was working up the case in a 
peculiar manner, starting with the conclu¬ 
sion that Charles Hampton w'as the guilty 
party; my aim was to prove it. Somehow 
1 must continue to have him become ac¬ 
quainted with Henry Quimby. 

Fortune favored me; for, on the second 
evening of my stay inF., lounging into the 
billiard-room of the hotel, I found him cue 
in hand. Begging his pardon, I told him, 
if agreeable, I would like to play him a 
game. And we did play several, and I was 
ingloriously beaten, as I expected to be. 
Besides making his acquaintance I was in¬ 


troduced to his friend, Frank Powers, 
whom I found to be a clerk in the bank. 

In my own mind I was confident I was 
gaining ground; as confident as I was that 
Charles Hampton and Frank Powers were 
the ones on whom the blow would fall. 
But first I must make an examination 
into circumstances, particularly those of 
Powers. 

I found he was a steady respectable 
young man, respected, too, with no bad 
habits or small vices, such as are common 
to a place like F. An invalid father and 
a young sister were dependent on him, to 
whom he was thoroughly devoted; often 
sacrificing needed things to their comfort. 
The bank officials had the greatest confi¬ 
dence in him, as did every one of whom I 
indirectly made inquiries. I found, too, 
that he passed more or less of his leisure 
time in the telegraph office. This was 
worthy of notice. 

Now I must learn more of Hampton, and 
for this purpose I went directly to E—. 
All I could learn in reference to him was 
decidedly in his favor, his reputation being 
excellent. He lived with his father, and 
was far from a spendthrift; considered 
rather ciose, taking into account his posi¬ 
tion and expectations. I confess I was at 
a loss, for I fully expected to find some 
weak point; not one was perceptible. 

So 1 returned to F. a little discouraged. 
That evening, going into the reading-room 
I found Hanlipton writing a letter. He 
recognized me by a nod of the head; but 
on passing behind him, I found a letter, or 
rather an envelop, by his chair, directed 
to him, in one corner of which was printed, 
“ Kentucky Grand Lottery.” Here I was 
certain was another point; at any rate I 
determined to make a bold push, result as 
it might. So when I left the room, I told 
him I would like to have him call on me 
at my room, that evening, if convenient. 
He said he would, and a few moments 
after I went to rny apartment, he came to 
my door, rapped, and was admitted. 

After a few moments^ conversation I ob¬ 
served : 

“ Mr. Hampton, you have not suspected 
it, but 1 am here in the capacity of a detec¬ 
tive, to find the person or persons who 
committed the bank robbery.” 

“Are you? I really never did suspect 
it,” said he. “ Have you any clue to 
them?” 
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have more than a clue,” said L ^^1 
am certain I know the guilty ones.” 

“So sure as that?” asked he, smiling. 

“ Yes sir,” said I; “ and,” looking him 
in the face, “yow and Powers are the 
persons,** 

“I?” he returned, while his lip trembled 
visibly. “I?” 

“ Yes, you, Charles Hampton. You may 
ts well confess all, for I have proof in 
abundance.” 

I never saw any one more dumfounded 
•thau was he; and, in a little time, he did 
confess all, even to the smallest point. 1 
will not go into detail, but merely say, he 
and Powers had both invested largely in 
lottery schemes, from which they had never 
realized anything, and also iu stocks, of 
less value than the paper required to tran¬ 
sact the business. He had never been dis¬ 
sipated, but was desirous to become rich, 
that he might enjoy more luxuries. He 
completely exonerated Powers from any 
guilt, farther than he himself Instigated. 

He said the robbery was easy to accom¬ 
plish, Inasmuch as Powers had a mirror in 
front of him, whereby he could notice the 
various numbers used about the combina¬ 
tion locks. 

“ But,” said he, “ how came you to sus¬ 
pect me?” 

Bemoving my wig, whiskers and glasses, 
1 said. ** Do you recognize me, now ?” 

“You are the telegraph operator at 

“ And your telegraphing was what con¬ 
victed you. When you were writing I 
noticed you called X several times. There 
is no such call on the line, and when it 
was answered I was surprised; so 1 took 
your message and the answer, and studied 
them out, and was convinced something 
was wrong;” and then I told him about 
the envelop, etc., till he understood the 
entire matter as well as 1. 

“ It is all up with me, so far as secrecy 
is concerned,” said he. “ But can I not 
compromise with you? If it becomes 
public Frank is rained, and 1 consider him 
Innocent, though possibly you may not. 
And, honestly, I know a lady whose heart 
would be broken by my wickedness becom¬ 
ing known to her. 1 deserve punishment. 


but I have a regard for the feelings of 
others. Provided I return the entire 
amount taken, and enough more to pay all 
expenses, with a satisfactory sum to settle 
with you, will you endeavor to arrange the 
affair without publicity ?” 

“ I do not know as it is right to do as 
you desire, but I will see what can be done. 
I trust there is no need of placing you under 
arrest?” said I. 

“I claim to be a gentleman in spite of 
this error,” he returned, his eyes flashing. 
“ And what good would it do me to at¬ 
tempt to run away ?” 

“ You are right. Excuse me for harbor¬ 
ing any suspicions, even foi^an instant,” 
said I. “ Please call on me to-morrow, at 
eleven.” 

“I will do so,” said he, and left the 
room. 

In the morning I called on the bank 
officials, and informed them of my success, 
but mentioned no names. 

“ And,” said I, “ I restore your property 
to you. Will you grant me the favor not 
to ask who the guilty ones are, and to per¬ 
mit them to go unpunished, and that they 
even go without any further consideration ? 
This is their first, and I know it will be 
their last, offence. Besides, their punish¬ 
ment will seriously affect many innocent 
persons,” 

They thought it was a peculiar way to 
do business, especially of such a kind, and, 
for a long time, were uncertain how to act; 
but, influenced by my arguments and the 
good I had done, they finally assented to 
my wishes; and a mystery always attached 
to the affair in the minds of every one save 
of us three. Charles Hampton is now my 
warmest friend, and Frank Powers is him¬ 
self a bank president. 

No! I did not marry Eva Simpson, but 
Charles Hampton did take her as a wife, 
nor do I know that his one misdeed ren¬ 
dered him any less worthy to be her hus¬ 
band. He knows of my once love for her, 
nor does he wonder at it, loving her so 
much himself. He made up for depriving 
me of Eva by giving me his own sister, 
whom all confess a charming woman. 

May all operators be as successful as I 
was, is my best wish. 
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THE PLAGUE SHIP. 

BY JAMIES I). M'CABE, JR. 


In the year of our Loicl IS—, before 
steam had driven the old packet ships from 
the seas, the city of Philadelphia was the 
port to which the best and most popular 
vessels belonged. There was one line, 
especially, that held its place in the public 
favor Jong after the steamers commenced 
to make such havoc in the old state of 
affairs. The, largest and fleetest of the 
vessels of this line was the “ Sovereign of 
the Seas,” and sure am I that a finer ship 
never spread her canvas to the breeze. 
Everything was fitted up on a scale of the 
utmost magnificence, and nothing was left 
undone that could iu the least contribute 
to the comfort of the passengers. 

The captain, Brydges by name, was an 
old sailor. He had been born at sea, and 
had passed all but twelve years of his life 
on salt water. He loved the noble ship 
which he commanded, better than he did 
himself, and her loss was the hardest blow 
that ever fell upon him. How this came 
about, it is the purpose of these pages to 
relate. 

The year 18— is memorable for the fury 
with which that dreadful scourge, the 
cholera, swept through the busy populated 
cities of Europe and America. There are 
many still living, who remember with what 
terror people watched the progress of the 
pestilence through the land, and how they 
suffered almost death from their fears. It 
was a season of darkness and anguish, such 
as America had never kuewn before. God 
grant the fearful drama may not be 
repeated! 

It was on a bright July morning, in this 
terrible year, that “ The Sovereign of the 
Seas” sailed out of the Mersey for Phila¬ 
delphia. She had thirty [)assengers in the 
cabin, and three hundred in the steerage. 
All were cheerful and happy, and no one 
dreamed of the troubles that were to beset 
their voyage. They were leaving a land in 
which the pestilence was just beginning to 
appear, and seeking a new world, which as 
yet the scoiirge had left untouched. The 
fine weather and the balmy breezes gave 
them great cause for hope, and it would 


have been strange had any one experienced 
a fear for the future. 

Among the cabin passengers, was a young 
officer of the American na\y. Lieutenant 
Walter Fairfax. He had been stationed in 
the Mediterranean, but his health had. 
failed there, and he was now going back 
to the States to recover it. He was a fine 
handsome fellow, and withal a genuine 
seaman. The captain, who was also an 
American, took a fancy to him from the 
first, and his friendship seemed to be fully 
returned by the lieutenant. He kept the 
captain company in his watch, and fre¬ 
quently relieved him of his duties. 

“The Sovereign of the Seas” had now 
been at sea six days. The weather had 
been all that could be desired, and the 
swift-sailing craft had made excellent time. 
The log showed that she was fully up to 
her usual speed, and the captain declared 
there was no doubt that they would reach 
Philadelphia quicker this time, than on 
any previous voyage which the ship had 
made. 

On the seventh day the weather grew 
cooler, and a misty disagreeable rain began 
to fall about twilight, which continued all 
night, and the next day. On the eighth 
night, a heavy fog settled down over the 
ocean, completely shutting out everything. 
It was impossible to see across the deck, 
and the mist was close and stifling. Yery 
naturally, such unpleasant* weather threw 
a gloom over the passengers. This time it 
even affected the crew, used as they were 
to such occurrences. The mate said to the 
captain that he felt as if something dread¬ 
ful was about to happen, and could not 
shake off the foreboding. The skipper 
laughed at the idea, but somehow the laugh 
had not its usual hearty ring. The fog 
was not only unpleasant, it was dangerous. 
The ship was right in the track of vessels 
to and from Europe and America, and it 
was not improbable that in the impene¬ 
trable gloom a collision might occur. This 
made the cai)tain anxious and uneasy, and 
kept him on deck long after his watch was 
ended. Lieutenant Fairfax, whose experi- 
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ence made him fully alive to the danger, 
bore him company. 

The two were standing by the cabin door, 
and had relapsed into silence. Suddenly 
the young man raised his head, and peered 
anxiously into the mist. 

“What is the matter?’’ asked Captain 
Brydges. 

“ I am confident,” replied the lieutenant, 
“ there is a large vessel near us. You are 
an old sailor, captain, and you must have 
fnlt that inexplicable mysterious conscious¬ 
ness which often assures men of our pro¬ 
fession of the presence of a ship, even 
when we cannot see it. I—” 

He was interrupted by a sound like the 
creaking of cordage. 

“ Keep her away,” cried the captain to 
the man at the wheel. “ Down with your 
helm. Hard! hard! There’s a vessel off 
the port bow.” 

“Ship ahoy!” came rattling across the 
water through the fog, the voice having 
that hoarse brazen sound which a trumpet 
imparts to it. “ What ship is that?” 

“ ‘ The Sovereign of the Seas,’ eight days 
out from Liverpool; bound for Philadel¬ 
phia,” hailed the captain, promptly, in 
reply. “ What ship is that ?” 

“ Tell them in America to watch for me. 
I am on my way,” said the strange voice, 
in a tone that made the skipper shudder, 
in spite of himself. 

“ What ship is that ?” Captain Brydges 
thundered, vexed that his question had not 
been answered. 

“You will know soon enough. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

The laughter seemed to ring through the 
ship with an infernal echo. The captain 
shook oil the feeling of dread which had 
crept over him at first. At that time the 
high seas were not entirely free from the 
presence of rovers, and he thought he had 
now encountered one of these crafts. He 
turned to Lieutenant Fairfax, and said: 

“ I think I had better assembie the crew. 
That rascal may attempt foul play with us, 
and—” 

He paused abruptly. The light from the 
cabin was shining full in the face of his 
companion, who had sank back against 
the wood-work for support. The young 
man’s face was as livid as that of a corpse, 
and he was trembling as with an ague. 

“Great heavens, man!” exclaimed Cap¬ 
tain Brydges. “ What is the matter ? You 
must he ill.” 


“ I am not well,” replied the lieutenant, 
feebly. “ I have had a sudden and terrible 
shock. Let the crew alone, captain. You 
will not be troubled by this stranger again. 
I know what I say, and to-morrow I will 
explain it to you. To-night 1 cannot.” 

With these words, the young man passed 
into the cabin, and hurried into his state¬ 
room, leaving the commander of the ship 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and not 
a little alarmed. The captain passed a 
sleepless night, and paced tlie deck rest¬ 
lessly until broad day. 

By the morning the fog had cleared 
away, and the w'eather had grown as warm 
as when the voyage began. All hands, 
passengers and crew, were delighted with 
the change. 

At breakfast, the seat of Lieutenant Fair¬ 
fax was vacant, and upon sending to his 
stateroom to know the cause, answer was 
returned that he was very sick. Towards 
midday, Captain Brydges received a mes¬ 
sage from him to come to him at once. 
Upon entering the stateroom, the skipper 
found the ship’s surgeon sitting by the 
berth, looking very grave and sad. He 
was astonished and shocked at the change 
in the young lieutenant’s face. He seemed 
a complete wreck of what he had been the 
day before. 

“ I had no idea you were so sick,” said 
the skipper, “ or I would have been here 
before.” 

“I am a doomed man, captain,” said the 
lieutenant, faintly. “I am almost gone.” 

“ O no; not so bad as that!” commenced 
the captain; but the sick man interrupted 
him. 

“ Captain Brydges,” he said, in a low 
startling voice, “ 1 shall be a dead man by 
sunset. I haKie the Asiatic cholet'a in its 
worst form,^^ 

The skipper started hack in affright. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed. 

“It is true,” said Lieutenant Fairfax, 
speaking with great difliculty. “ I had no 
cause to fear it when 1 came on board. 
God grant that mine may be the only 
case. As soon as 1 am dead, captain, sew 
me up in a blanket, and drop me overboard 
at once.” lie paused a moment, as if to 
gather streiigtli, for he was very mucli ex¬ 
hausted, and then went on. “ 1 promised 
last night to explain my slr.-jjge woids 
about the ve.'sel w»! spoke. Wiio the per¬ 
son was that hailetl you, or what is the 
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character of the vessel he commauds, I do 
not know. I only know that your being 
spoken by him bodes you no good. Two 
years ago, the frigate to which I was at¬ 
tached was spoken in a similar manner in 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and during the 
next week we lost one hundred of our men 
from cholera. I fear this is an evil omen, 
and that I am but the first of a long list of 
victims.^’ 

He sank back exhausted, and tlie cap¬ 
tain turned to the surgeon in a state of be¬ 
wilderment, and asked if the lieutenant 
was not wandering in his mind; but the 
surgeon answered that the mind of his 
patient was perfectly clear, and that there 
was no doubt that he would die before 
sunset. It was the most rapid case of 
cholera he had ever known. He advised 
his commander to keep the circumstance 
secret. No other case might occur, and 
the knowledge of this one would be sure to 
produce a panic among the passengers and 
crew, that might lead to serious results. 

Lieutenant Fairfax died that afternoon. 
The surgeon told the passengers he had 
died of heart-disease, and accounted for 
his sudden burial by stating that he had 
requested it. With these explanations, 
the passengers were compelled to content 
themselves, but they were far from being 
satisfied. The studied reticence of the 
captain and surgeon, the only persons yet 
in the secret, convinced them that there 
was something connected with the death 
which the officers of the ship were anxious 
to conceal; and besides this, they had 
heard from the sailors the story of the 
mysterious ship that had hailed them on 
the previous night. These things made 
them dissatisfied, and before the next 
morning, the tenth day out, effectually put 
an end to the careless enjoyment they had 
hitherto experienced. 

The next morning the surgeon sought 
the captain with an anxious troubled face. 

There are two cases of cholera in the 
steerage,” he said. “I have had them 
removed to the hospital. I am afraid they 
are very bad cases, sir, and that the pre¬ 
diction of poor Fairfax will be realized. 
God help us, if it shall be!” 

“ We must keep cool, and do our best, 
doctor,” said the captain, gravely. “ We 
may weather the danger, after all, if we go 
about it right.” 

Captain Brydges was a brave man, and, 


better still, he was a God-fearing man. 
In times of danger he was as cool as oa 
the pleasantest summer day, and under 
any and all circumstances, he strove to do 
his duty. He had little hope now that his 
vessel would escape the fury of the 
scourge which had broken out so mysteri¬ 
ously in it, but he meant to do his duty to 
the very last. 

During the day the surgeon reported six 
new cases, and towards night three of the 
patients died. Under the cover of the 
darkness, three bodies were thrown over¬ 
board. 

The next day six more cases were re¬ 
ported by the surgeon, who told the cap¬ 
tain they were of the most alarming type. 
It was impossible to keep the matter secret 
any longer. It became known to the pas¬ 
sengers that the cholera was in their 
midst, and there at once ensued a panic 
which baffles all description. Captain 
Brydges almost wore himself out, trying to 
induce them to be calm. They seemed 
utterly incapable of listening to reason. 
It was horrible to think they were shut up 
in the narrow space of a ship, and seven¬ 
teen days from Philadelphia. In vain the 
captain warned them that their fright 
would expose them more fully to the dis¬ 
ease. They seemed to have entirely lost 
their self-control, and to be incapable of 
regaining it. 

Six weary terrible days passed away. 
The ship had now been out seventeen days, 
and eleven more must elapse before port 
would be reached. In those six days the 
pestilence had raged fearfully. One hun¬ 
dred passengers. Including six of those in 
the cabin, and three of the crew, had been 
seized with it, and fresh victims were being 
added every day. The deaths reached the 
frightful number of twelve a day, so that 
in this time seventy-two persons had died. 
There seemed no sign of the sickness 
abating, and on the twentieth day of the 
voyage the ship^s surgeon died. Captain 
Brydges could not repress the wish that he 
might be taken, too, for the fearful trial 
had almost turned his brain. 

After the surgeon’s death the disease in¬ 
creased with greater rapidity, and the 
deaths became more numerous. The cap¬ 
tain noticed that the fright of the passen¬ 
gers had given place to a recklessness that 
frightened him. Several times he saw one 
of the cabin passengers in close conversa- 
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tion with some of the crew and steerage 
passengers. Their manner and looks ex¬ 
cited his surprise. He called one of the 
men to him, and asked what they were 
talking about. The man evaded an an¬ 
swer to the question, and upon its repeti¬ 
tion, refused to reply to it. Another was 
interrogated, with the same result. The 
captain now became alarmed. He felt 
sure that the terror of the passengers and 
crew had driven them to some desperate 
course. What it might be he hardly dared 
to think. Land, was only eight days dis¬ 
tant; but alas I if matters continued un¬ 
changed, they might never reach it. Out 
of three hundred and thirty passengers 
that had sailed from Liverpool, there were 
scarcely two hundred remaining, and six 
of the crew had died. Now that the sur¬ 
geon had been taken, there was no one on 
board capable of treating the disease, and 
nothing could be done to check it. No 
wonder the stout-hearted sailor’s hair 
turned gray; no wonder the bitter tears 
coursed down his bronzed cheeks. He 
had never known such sorrow as this—to 
see hundreds of fellow-creatures commit¬ 
ted to his care perishing, without his hav¬ 
ing the power to aid them. 

There was little ceremony shown to the 
dead. As fast as they were found to be 
lifeless, they were thrown into the sea. 
It was not a time to think of the dead. 
Humanity required that the only care 
should be for the living, and it was neces¬ 
sary to remove the corpses at once, so that, 
if it were possible, the number of victims 
might not be increased. 

On the twenty-third day of the voyage 
matters came to a crisis. Captain Brydges 
was standing by the wheel, gazing sadly 
into the water, when some one touched 
him on the shoulder. Looking up, he saw 
that it was one of the passengers. 

“Well, Mr. Lane,*’ he said, gravely, 
“have you anymore bad news to report?” 

“ I have come to say that we have de¬ 
cided to abandon the ship, captain,” said 
the other, firmly. 

“Whom do you mean?” asked the skip¬ 
per, slowly and sternly. 

“ The passengers and crew. All who 
are able to go in the boats,” was the reply. 

“ You forget, sir, that I command this 
ship, and that 1 will tolerate no inter¬ 
ference.” 

The captain’s voice was stern, for he 


could not bear that any one should rob 
him of any of his authority on board 
“ The Sovereign of the Seas.” 

“I do not forget it,” said the other; and 
his tone was that of a man who is resolved 
to make good liis words. “ We would have 
proposed it to you at first, but we knew 
you would not consent. You must look at 
the matter plainly, captain. Nearly one- 
half of our number have fallen victims to 
the cholera, and if we remain longer in 
this ship, we may all die.” 

“But land is only four or five days dis¬ 
tant,” said the captain, pleadingly. “ I 
pledge you my honor I’ll land you all as 
soon as we make Cape May.” 

“Five days may destroy us,” replied the 
passenger. “ We must take our fate into 
our own hands. Men in our iDosition must 
look out for life before anything else. We 
have decided to leave the vessel, and make 
for the land in the boats. We shall be in 
no more danger than we are now. Will 
you go with us?” 

“Mr. Lane,” said the captain, “the 
owners of this vessel gave her to me to 
take into port. Please God I shall yet do 
so; and I warn you that if any of my crew 
try to leave me, 1 shall shoot them.” 

“I feared as much,” his companion 
said. “Do your duty, men.” 

In a twinkling the captain was seized by 
six stout men, and, almost before he re¬ 
covered from his surprise, he was bound 
securely. 

The work of abandoning the vessel be¬ 
gan. The boats were made ready, and 
they were more than suflicient for the ac¬ 
commodation of those who could leave 
them. Provisions and everything neces¬ 
sary were placed in them. Thirty persons 
were too ill to be moved, and they were 
left to their fate. Their companions rea¬ 
soned not unfairly that they must die, and 
that their object in deserting the ship 
would be greatly endangered, if they took 
with them any who were at all affected by 
the disease. Captain Brydges, when he 
found that his threats and appeals were in 
vain, commanded them to leave him with 
his ship, declaring that he would share the 
fate of “ The Sovereign of the Seas,” 
whatever it might be. But this command 
was equally unheeded, and he was placed 
in one of the boats, without being un¬ 
bound, and lowered witli it over the side. 

In consequence of the refusal of the cap- 
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tain to sanction the proceeding, the com¬ 
mand of the party had been entrusted to 
the first mate, he being the one best fitted 
to direct the movements of the little 
flotilla. 

At last everything was in readiness. 
The boats were filled, and were moving oflt 
from the ship, when loud cries were heard 
on the vessel, and the poor wretches who 
were left to perish came rushing on deck, 
supplied by their despair with artificial 
strength. They had discovered the inten¬ 
tions of their companions at the last mo¬ 
ment, and had come to beg them not to 
desert them. Some sank down on the 
deck, exhausted, while others, supporting 
themselves by the bulwarks, uttered the 
most piteous cries. The men in the boats 
sobbed like children, and the women an¬ 
swered the cries of the doomed ones with 
heart-rending shrieks. Poor Captain Bryd- 
ges lay where they had placed him, groan¬ 
ing with anguish. His whole soul revolted 
at leaving the people on the ship, and his 
heart was wrung with bitter grief to desert 
the beautiful vessel of which he was so 
proud. There was a plunge into the wa¬ 
ter, then another, and another. The most 
desperate of the victims were trying to 
swim to the boats. But their strength was 
not equal to the task, and they sank one 
after another into the deep waters. 

Such dreadful and unlooked-for scenes 
seemed to have rendered every one incapa¬ 
ble of motion. They were roused by the 
mate. 

“ Give way there!” he shouted, savagely. 
‘‘ We must be gone from here at once.’’ 

The rowers bent to their oars with a 
will, and the boats shot oH over the blue 
waters, now as smooth as glass. Xot a 
word was spoken. The mate’s boat led the 
way, and he steered as directly as possible 
for the coast of New Jersey. An hour 
passed away. Suddenly there was a cry 
from one of the boats: 

“ Look at the ship!” 


All eyes were turned in that directior. 
The vessel had scarcely changed her posi 
tion. From her decks a heavy thick cloud 
of black smoke was rising, and soon bright 
flashes of flame could be seen through the 
pall, and at last the hull and rigging were 
wrapped in a solid sheet of fire. 

Captain Brydges grew almost frantic as 
he beheld this, so that he was not unbound 
until long after The Sovereign of the 
Seas ” had settled down forever under the 
waves she had once sailed over so royally. 
When released, the captain swore he would 
take vengeance on all concerned in the 
desertion of the ship, as soon as they 
should reach the laud. During the rest of 
the voyage he was silent and stern, scarcely 
replying to what was said to him. 

The mate, as we have said, steered right 
for the Jersey coast. Everything seemed 
to favor the voyagers. The weather con¬ 
tinued mild and delightful, and no new 
cases of sickness occurred. They had suc¬ 
ceeded in leaving the plague behind them. 
They suUered much, however, from ex¬ 
posure to the sun, and at night exerted 
themselves unusually to decrease the dis¬ 
tance between themselves and land. 

At last the Highlands, which have 
cheered so many a mariner’s heart, were 
seen, and soon after the whole party were 
safe on American soil. It had been a 
fearful and trying voyage, and they had 
commenced it so hopefully and fearlessly I 
Never, in after life, could any of those 
who had taken part in the events we have 
related recall them without a shudder. It 
seemed strange they lived through them. 

Captain Brulges did not execute his 
threat of vengeance. He was taken sick 
immediately after landing, and a long and 
dang^rrouH iline-iss followed. When he re¬ 
covered he could find no trace of his crew. 
He never got entirely over the loss of his 
vessel, and those who knew him best said 
his grief for the gallant craft did much 
towards hastening his death, six years later. 


Fault-Finding.— Find fault when you 
must, in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offence, rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist when 
they are blamed without witnesses. Both 
parties are calmer, and the accused person 
may be struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time for 


mentioning it. Never be harsh or unjust 
with your children or servants. Firmness 
with a gentleness of demeanor and a regard 
for the feelings, constitutes that authority 
which is always respccled and valued. If 
you have any cause to complain of a ser¬ 
vant, never speak hastily: wail, at all 
events, until you have had time to reflect 
on the nature of the offence* 
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THE LI!LY OF OAKLEY. 

BY ALICE B. BBOWN. 

The proud Hall of Oakley, blazing with light, 

Glows like a star through the dusk of the night, 

And all that can dazzle or please us, around 
In lavish profusion and splendor is found. 

Wherever we wander, each flower-draped room 
Is a marvel of beauty, a bower of bloom; 

For the heiress of all this magnificence here 
To-night will be wedded to Arthur De Yere, 

And the guests are detailing, in accents of pride, 

The deeds of the groom and the charms of the bride. 

O, surely the earth holds no lovelier sight 
Than the radiant young Lily of Oakley to-night, 

In robes of white satin, with flowers as fair 
Crowning the braids of her beautiful hair; 

And she smiles in her joy while waiting to hear 
The step of the one so unspeakably dear. 

But midst all the splendor, the light and perfume, 

A shadowy figure has entered the room— 

And swiftly, how swiftly! it reaches her side. 

And touches the heart of the idolized bride! 

It is time for the bridal, and Arthur De Yere, 

With his proud dusky eyes beaming brightly and clear 
And a flush on his cheek, looks lovingly down 
At the regal young head with its starry-like crown; 
Her face is averted and radiaiit with joy. 

He whispers, “My darling, why art thou so coy?” 

And kisses her lips, so cold and so still 
That they strike to his heart a terrible chill; 

Then tenderly turning her face to the light, 

He sees with a shudder His rigid and white! 

“Lift those beautiful eyes, O my darling!” he prays; 
But their glory is veiled from his passionate gaze, 

And there burst from his lips exclamations of woe 
That are heard by the joyous assembly below. 

Who, thronging the stairs in the wild(3st alTright, 

See the pallid young bride in her garments of white. 
The old and the young in bitterness weep 
That the Lily of Oakley has fallen asleej); 

And one whisi)ers softly, with quivering breath, 

“She is wedded indeed, but the bridegroom is Death!” 
Jackson, Missouri, Jan., 1875. 
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A TANGLED SKEIN. 

BY CABBIE D. BEEBE. 


In the State of New York there are a 
few thiuly-populated counties, which are 
nearly covered with dense forests of hem¬ 
lock. The trees are of but little value for 
timber, but their bark is extensively used 
for tanning purposes. And, it being easier 
for Mohammed to come to the mountain 
than for the mountain to goto Mohammed, 
quantities of hides are imported from 
South America, and other countries where 
wild cattle are abundant, and taken to 
these forests to be made into leather. Ex¬ 
tensive tanneries are built, with little vil¬ 
lages of laborers’ houses about them; and 
a short distance from these may usually be 
seen an imposing mansion, the residence 
of the owner of the tannery. The propri¬ 
etors of these tanneries are necessarily 
men of wealth, and they have an absolute 
control over their laborers, as the land¬ 
holders of England exert over their tenants. 

Lucy Drumgold sat in the drawing-room, 
with a basket containing numerous balls of 
bright-hued wools beside her; her slender 
pink-tipped fingers diligently engaged in 
stitching the pattern of an elaborate bou¬ 
quet of roses and lilies into a piece of soft- 
colored velvet, designed for a chair-cush¬ 
ion. Her father was the owner of one of 
these tanneries of which I have been tell¬ 
ing, and a man of influence in his county. 
His tannery and its surroundings were 
known as the village of Beech River, and 
it was situated in a picturesque valley, 
with the loveliest of wild scenery about it. 

Lucy was not the only occupant of the 
room. Her brother Rob was lounging 
upon a sofa, ostensibly reading a book; 
but in reality watching with eager restless 
eyes a still slender figure at the opposite 
end of the long room. All unconscious of 
his gaze, Celeste Halbert stood at the oriel- 
window, her face turned away. With her 
outward eyes she saw to the right the tan¬ 
nery, a long dark building, and clustered 
about it the low wood-colored houses. 
Before her was the lawn, partially shaded 
with firs and beeches, and gay with flower¬ 
beds, arranged in graceful shapes. Beyond 
it swept Beech River, a bright silver 
stream. To the left was a mountain cov¬ 


ered with dark hemlocks, the cloud-shad¬ 
ows floating over it; and above and around 
all was golden sunshine, a blue sky and a 
perfect June day. 

But Celeste saw none of this. Her great 
brown eyes looked straight before her, be¬ 
yond the brightness of the summer day, 
into the gloom of her future life. Over 
her mental vision dawned a drear Novem¬ 
ber sky, and a pall of winter wind and 
sleet seemed to dampen and chill her spir¬ 
its and weigh them down. She was Lucy’s 
schoolmate and dearest friend, both having 
graduated but a few days before. She had 
come home with Lucy to spend the sum¬ 
mer, and for the future there was all man¬ 
ner of delights in store for her; for she was 
a beauty, a belle and an heiress. But 
now I Only twelve hours before she had 
received the announcement that her for¬ 
tune had been suddenly swept away by 
the speculations of an unjust guardian, 
and she had only two slender hands be¬ 
tween her and future want. And they 
were such helpless hands I Lucy, delight¬ 
fully impractical, since she had never 
known the want or value of money, had 
arranged it in her own mind and generous 
heart, that Celeste should spend the re¬ 
mainder of her days at Beech River; but 
Celeste knew this could not be. 

At this moment Lucy paused in her 
work, and drawing a skein of delicate pink 
wool from the basket beside her, she 
slipped it over the back of a low chair and 
began to wind. But the skein knotted and 
tangled provokingly; and as her patience 
was so seldom tried, she had but a small 
stock on hand for use. 

“O Celeste I” she called, in a voice that 
resembled a grieved wood-robin’s; “O Ce¬ 
leste! what shall I ever do? The only 
skein of the shade this side of the city, and 
just see how tangled it is! My rose will 
be quite spoiled without it.” 

Celeste turned slowly from the window, 
and took the skein from Lucy’s impatient 
hands. There were tears of vexation in 
Lucy’s childish blue eyes, but Celeste’s 
were hard and dry. 

“ Perhaps I can wind it, dear,” she said.. 
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With a little murmur of profuse thanks, 
Lucy subsided into the depths of her easy- 
chair, while Celeste patiently undid the 
knot and wound the skein. Bob, still 
silent over his book, watched the two girls. 
Lucy was a delicate blonde, as dainty as a 
white lily; but Celeste was a very vision of 
beauty. An oval face, with a pale creamy 
complexion, brown dreamy eyes, arched 
brows, smooth forehead and rich scarlet 
lips; and all framed in abundant braids 
and bands of jet black hair. A form slen¬ 
der, but beautifully moulded, willowy and 
quietly graceful; a thorough-bred patri¬ 
cian air about all she did or said, a voice 
like a siren’s, and a smile and glance like 
sunlight. 

Bob had a blonde complexion, and hair 
like his sister’s, but, unlike her, he was 
tall, strong and muscular. He was a 
young man of fine mind and noble gener¬ 
ous impulses, and on this particular morn¬ 
ing a struggle was going on in his heart. 
He was only twenty-one, his collegiate ed¬ 
ucation unfinished. He knew his father 
had a course of travel mapped out for him 
as soon as he left college; and knew, too, 
that he expected great things of him and 
his future, for he was an only son. But he 
loved that sweet woman who, with a face 
paler than usual on account of her recent 
trouble, patiently bent over her task, and 
he wanted her for his own. 

There was a slow firm step in the hall, 
and Mr. Drumgold paused a moment at 
the open door. 

“Bobert,” he said, “ 1 wish to see you 
lor a few moments in the library.” 

Bob rose dutifully, and followed the 
footsteps into the library. When both 
were seated, Mr. Drumgold began: 

** Bobert, there are turning-points in 
every young man’s life, and 1 believe you 
have reached one now.” 

“ How so, father ?” Bob asked, quietly, 
but with a foreboding in his heart as to 
what was to come. 

” You are in love with Celeste Halbert ?” 
he replied. 

Bob started to his feet. 

“My son,” resumed Mr. Drumgold, 
testily, “ I beg you will not annoy me with 
snch abruptness of manner. It is not nec¬ 
essary for you to confess it, for every mem¬ 
ber of the bousehoid is aware of it. Of 
course, I don’t blame you in the least. 
The girl is beautiful enough to lure any 
27 


impulsive young man like yourself to his 
ruin.” 

“ Father,” trying to keep down his an¬ 
ger, “it is strange you never thought it 
necessary to warn me before.” 

“ No heroics, Bobert, if you please. I 
dislike them, exceedingly. Heretofore 
there has been no warning needed. I 
knew you were in love with the girl, but I 
was sure you had no idea of immediate 
marriage. She has been unfortunate in 
losing her property, and, as she has no 
near relatives to care for or support her, it 
is not unnatural for you to wish to do both. 
No doubt you are quite ready to die for 
her, or do any other impossible thing. 
Now, I do not wish to discuss the subject 
at all; I have a command and a suggestion 
to make, and then you may go. I forbid 
your marrying before you are twenty-five 
years of age. And I think it better for all 
of us to have Miss Celeste leave the house 
within a week.” 

For a moment Bobert stood regarding 
his father attentively. There was no pity 
in the old man’s gray eyes; not a relenting 
curve ill the thin firm lips. 

“Father,” he said, at last, “have you 
anything to say against Celeste?” 

“ Nothing,” Mr. Drumgold answered,, 
sharply, “ except that she is a woman, and 
a beautiful one, too. And if I had my 
own way,-you should not speak to a woman 
in the next five years.” 

Bobert turned and walked slowly away. 
Meantime, Celeste had finished the skein, 
and tossing the ball into Lucy’s lap, she 
turned again to the oriel-window. 

“ You’re such a darling I” purred Lucy, 
in a kittenish way. “ I never could have 
any patience with a tangled skein. And 
this one ran very smoothly at first, and 
then suddenly resolved itself into one,- 
grand snarl.” 

' “ It is like my life,” answered Celeste, 
with a little desolate shiver. “ It ran so 
smoothly for a time, but now it is one 
grand tangle. I wonder if it will be always 
so?” drearily. 

“No,” chirped Lucy, as she rose to 
leave the room. “I predict,” sagely, 
“ some pretty little romance for you, end¬ 
ing in sunshine, as all proper romances 
do.” 

She ran up to her room, and while her 
footsteps were still upon the staircase. Bob 
entered the drawing-room. As he ap- 
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preached Celeste, he took in with one 
glance her wonderful beauty and the har¬ 
mony of her attire. A black dress, thin, 
airy and trailing, coral fastening the lace 
at her throat, and coral in her dark hair; 
all was in perfect keeping. Keason told 
him it would be best for him to give her 
up altogether, but his heart cried out, 
“ She must be mine I” 

She turned as he drew near, and the sor¬ 
rowful look in her face was too much for 
him to bear. It was such a fair, fair face I 
with a brooding desolate look upon it; 
such a sweet womanly face I and the dear¬ 
est in the world to him. He took it in his 
hands, and kissed the red grieved lips and 
the white drooping eyelids. 

“Darling!” he whispered, softly. And 
then the face, aflame with a bright rose 
tint, was lost to mortal ken for a moment, 
as he had her in his arms. 

“ORob!” choking a sob in her throat. 
That was all; but it revealed to him all 
the trouble and grief in her lonely heart 
more eloquently than any lengthy address 
could have done. 

He opened his lips to speak, but what 
could he tell her? What can any man 
who loves a woman say to her but the 
truth ? So he told her all—his love, his 
father’s commands. 

“But you are all the world to me,” he 
said, in conclusion. 

She interrupted him. 

“No, not all the world, Rob, or you 
would not hesitate a moment; still, I am 
•satisfled if I am the larger half of it, as 
your truthfulness has proved to me.” 

“But I am going to do exactly as you 
say, darling,” he replied. 

“ Do you think I would be a millstone 
about your neck?” she asked. 

“You could never be that. Celeste.” 

“ 1 could, but 1 never will.” 

“ You do not mean that I must give you 
up, darling? I would renounce the whole 
world first.” 

“You are to give up nothing,” she an¬ 
swered. 

“ Celeste, do you love me?” 

“ 1 will wait for you,” she said. 

A few weeks thereafter Celeste was upon 
the otean, bound for Havana. Thanks to 
her knowledge of Spanish, she had been 
engaged as governess to the daughter of a 
wealthy Cuban planter, a widower, whose 
wife had been an American. His sister. 


middle-aged, and ugly both in form and 
feature, engaged Celeste; and, with the 
child, Viola, accompanied her on the 
voyage from New York. The weather was 
soft and mild, and the first evening out 
Celeste sat upon deck, almost happy when 
she reflected that she was taking care of 
herself while waiting for Rob. There was 
only starlight, and as they moved along, 
seeming to swing lazily in midair, with 
the sky above and below them, Celeste 
twirled the diamond upon her finger 
thoughtfully, for it was Rob’s last gift to 
her. A sudden movement of the vessel, 
how or why she could never tell, for the 
sea was smooth, and the ring slipped from 
her slender forefinger, and was lost in the 
water below. An almost irresistible im¬ 
pulse to plunge into the water and follow 
it came over her, but she shook it off, and 
going below, she crept into bed and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

From the first Viola seemed an interest¬ 
ing child. She was accustomed to travel, 
and so was not shy, yet she was not over¬ 
bold. She spoke English with a pure ac¬ 
cent, but her aunt usually conversed in 
Spanish. She was a short dark woman, 
with a forbidding expression of counte¬ 
nance, and as she was always bewailing 
her lot, her name, Dolorite, suited her 
well. Her dress, a shabby and faded silk, 
she wore both night and day; but her fat 
fingers were covered with costly diamonds 
that glittered as unpleasantly upon Ce¬ 
leste’s sight as did the owner’s weird eyes. 

They passed stormy Hatteras, and, shoot¬ 
ing out to avoid the Gulf Stream, soon 
reached the crystal sea around the the Ba¬ 
hamas; with the deep blue of the tropical 
skies above them, and the white coral 
reefs below. All this was new to Celeste, 
and she would have enjoyed it thoroughly 
only for the loss of her ring. This preyed 
upon her mind, in spite of all her efforts 
to overcome it. When they reached Ha¬ 
vana, and anchored in the bay, little Viola 
looked anxiously about in the little sail¬ 
boats which came to convey the passengers 
on shore, for her father, one hand closely 
clasping Celeste’s, meanwhile. 

“I want to introduce you to my papa,” 
she said, “ because I love you.” 

Then turning to look again, she gave a 
little scream of delight, and threw herself 
into the arms of a gentleman whom sha 
announced to Celeste as her father, Senor 
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Pedro Laramello. He was a handsome 
man-; or would have been, only there 
seemed something in his bright black eyes 
so very like his sister’s. A sinister expres¬ 
sion; but it was not there always, and 
never when he looked upon his child. 

The custom-house safely passed, they 
entered two separate volantes, and rode to 
the railway depot; for Senor Laramello re¬ 
sided upon his plantation, which was situ¬ 
ated a few miles distant from Havana. ^ 

Celeste gazed upon the country about 
her, wondering if she had not by some 
chance been spirited into Central Asia, 
everything was so strange. Havana, with 
its many-colored houses, had appeared sin- 
gnlar enough, but the country, with its 
stately palms, some standing singly, some 
in colonnades ; its cocoa-trees, bending like 
an aged man under the weight of years; its 
few squalid houses, with here and there 
the ruin of some ancient wall or dwelling, 
looked very dreary, very unlike anything 
she could ever call home. 

When the house was reached. Celeste 
begged to be shewn at once to her room. 
It was cool and comfortable, with its mar¬ 
ble floor, its cane-seated chairs and lounges, 
the doors reaching but half way to the 
ceiling to allow a free circulation of air. 
The building, like all Cuban houses, was 
low and rambling. But it was elegantly 
famished, and willing slaves were always 
ready to do the slightest bidding of Celeste. 

She received one letter from Rob, one 
manly precious letter, and then she heard 
from him no more. She wrote him, once, 
twice, thrice, but no answer came. Day 
by day she watched and waited, her deso¬ 
late heart filled with sad forebodings, but 
her watching was in vain. She grew thin¬ 
ner, paler; her form was languid, and her 
smiles were shadowy, when they came at 
all. She devoted herself assiduously to 
little Yiola, winning the love and trust of 
the child, pne day, while teaching her 
embroidery, she came to a skein of knotted 
silk. 

** It is worthless,” she said to a servant, 

take it away.” Then more quietly to 
herself, “ I cannot bear a tangled skein.” 

Meanwhile, the house was gay with in¬ 
vited guests. Sumptuous entertainments 
were given by Senor Pedro and his sister; 
balls, fetes and brilliant banquets followed 
in qidck succession. Celeste avoided these 
at first, but gradually, at the urgent solici¬ 


tation of Senor Laramello, she joined the 
revellers. She was a fine pianist, and pos¬ 
sessed a sweet clear voice, and soon be¬ 
came the life of these entertainments. 

Still she received no tidings from Rob. 
Even Lucy had forgotten her; for, after 
the first month of her stay in Cuba, she 
had no letter from home. Their letters 
could not have been miscarried, she argued 
with herself, for the first ojies came in 
safely. Lucy had ceased to care for her, 
Robert was untrue. 

One day when there was little company, 
and it was growing toward evening so they 
could venture out in the sun, Celeste ac¬ 
companied Senor Pedro out to view the 
sugar mills, and watch the slaves as they 
gathered the coffee-berries and spread 
them out to dry upon the long platform 
prepared for them. The senor spoke toler¬ 
able English, and as he conversed with 
Celeste in a low voice, something in his- 
look and tone struck her suddenly—-was it 
a pang, or a thrill of joy? He loved her— 
she was very sure. Then she remembered 
that though she had been a member of his 
household for more than a year, though 
she had been far from friends, and com¬ 
pletely fn this man’s power, he had never 
been unpleasantly familiar, had never 
caused her to feel her dependence in any 
way. Yet he was ever thoughtful of her 
comfort. She was too warm, and the 
volante was immediately drawn into the 
shade. She was thirsty, and a glass of 
wine was at once forthcoming, brought by 
a slave at her master’s bidding, together 
with a pomegranate ripe and fair. She 
paled suddenly as these things dawned 
upon her mind. Was the seiiorita weary? 
If so, they would return. No, she was not 
weary, she told him, and then she sighed. 

The senorita is sad, then,” he persisted. 
“ She is grieving for the friends she has 
left behind.” 

She looked up into his eyes. There was 
only tenderness in them now, and it made 
his whole face beautiful. She trembled; 
was it with fear or pain ? 

“ I am sad,” she answered, desolately, 
and she looked far away to where a white 
ship was coming over the sea. Then she 
turned and looked him full in the face with 
her sad beautiful eyes. But it is because 
1 have no friends. They do not care for 
me; though I thought that they loved mo 
once.” 
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Senor Pedro’s face lighted with sudden 
passion. 

“Do not say you have no friends!” he 
said. “ I love and adore you, my pale, pale 
northern flower! Be my wife, and I will 
be more to you than all your false friends 
could be, were they ever so true!” 

He caught her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. She glanced toward the sea, but a 
mist came over her eyes, and the bright 
tropical flowers near the roadside seemed 
to blend like the hues of a rainbow, and 
shut everything else from her sight. 

“Promise me!” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
“ promise me I” And he bent low to look 
into her face. 

But her thoughts wandered to the past, 
and the sad memory-bells chimed, softly, 
“ 1 will wait for you,^’ Faint at heart she 
answered him: 

“ I cannot tell you now; I am weary, ill. 
Please take me home!” 

“ To-night then,” he pleaded; “ answer 
me to-night.” 

“ To-night,” she echoed; and with an¬ 
other kiss, he turned to conduct her to the 
house. 

When she reached it she threw herself 
upon a couch, wishing she might never 
rise again. Then for two long hours she 
struggled with her sorrow, alone. A ser¬ 
vant entered the room noiselessly, and 
brought upon a silver salver rich fruits; 
oranges and bananas, with a cluster of 
orange blooms in the centre. She knew 
whose watchful care had sent them, and 
she kissed the floral offering, solemnly re¬ 
solving to reward his love. Dressing her 
hair, she carefully arrayed herself in a rich 
dress of mingled black and white lace, 
and drew the orange blossoms through her 
dark braids. 

Again the servant entered, this time with 
a casket and a note from Senor Pedro. If 
her answer was yes, she was to wear the 
enclosed jewels, and meet him near the 
orange-grove before the house, in half an 
hour. She opened the casket, and taking 
from it rarer diamonds than she had ever 
seen before, she placed them on her grace¬ 
ful neck and white rounded arms. Then, 
when the half hour struck she rose, and, 
whiter than the orange-blossoms, she went 
out to where Senor Pedro with a few guests 
near him, paced slowly backward and for¬ 
ward through the grove. With the first 
gleam of her dress in the doorway he 


turned to meet her. He put out his handg, 
and stooping, kissed her tenderly. Then, 
drawing her hand within his arm, he an¬ 
nounced her to his friends as his future 
bride. Celeste felt his protecting arm; she 
heard the congratulations of the guests;: 
the breath of the orange-grove was sweet, 
and the whole scene was fair to the eye.. 
What more could she ask? 

Two years passed by, and the scourge of 
yellow fever swept the island, leaving many 
homes desolate. At the villa of Senor 
Pedro, Viola was the first victim. Her 
father, dying a few hours after, was buried 
in the same grave with her. Dolorite and 
Celeste were both attacked with the disease, 
but slowly recovered. 

One day Celeste was examining some of 
her husband’s private papers, and she came 
to a large envelop addressed to herself. 
Slightly surprised, she opened it. A bitter 
cry burst from her lips when she broke the 
seal and saw the contents. There were ten 
letters—she counted them eagerly—from. 
Robert, bearing different dates, and direct¬ 
ed to Celeste Halbert, in Senor Pedro’s care. 
They had all come before her marriage, 
and were filled with entreaties and loving 
words. The last one bade her fareweU, 
saying he had received a letter from Dolo¬ 
rite announcing her approaching wedding, 
Senor Pedro had withheld them from her, 
assisted, no doubt, by Dolorite. There waa 
no word of explanation. Pedro was dead. 
He had loved her; she would not speak of 
it to Dolorite. 

But she made all haste to return to New' 
York. There was nothing to detain her 
now. She had been for months a widow, 
and the wealth she had once inherited from 
her father was a mere pittance compared 
with that she possessed now. She would 
go at once and tell the truth to Rob, even 
though he might be married, and care noth¬ 
ing for her now. Upon reaching New 
York, she set out at once for Beech River. 
Tlie village was not situated on the railroad, 
it was twelve miles from the nearest station. 
While waiting here for the carriage to take 
her to Mr. Drumgold’s, Celeste made some 
inquiries concerning him of the woman in 
waiting. 

“ Dear me!” was the answer. “ Why 
you couldn’t have been here lately, ma’am. 
Mr. Drumgold drank himself to death 
moilth.s ago, and Ml things in a dreadful 
jstate, for the firm failed a few weeks since. 
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Even the men’s wages are not paid, and 
they are all in fearful want. Toung Mr. 
Dromgold hasn’t the credit to get him a 
barrel of flour, even, and the tannery fam¬ 
ilies have lived on potatoes for two weeks. 
If it had been the old gentleman, the house 
would have been burned over his head be¬ 
fore this. As it is, the tannery has been 
fired twice, but Mr. Drumgold was on the 
watch, and he got the men to put it out. 
I wonder he don’t leave, but the house is 
to pass into his creditors’ hands, and he is 
waiting for it to be settled. It’s not much 
of a place to visit at this time, ma’am.” 

Celeste turned away. The carriage was 
waiting 1 “I wish to go to some flour and 
provision store,” she said to the driver, as 
she entered it. They were soon reached, 
and Celeste purchased large quantities at 
each, ordering them sent to Beech Elver at 
once. 

When they came to the village, she 
glanced out and found the buildings were 
little changed since she saw them, years 
ago. But the tannery was closed, and men 
In Utile knots of two and three each, were 
gathered together here and there, a dark, 
almost desperate look in their faces. There 
was a little store where Mr. Drumgold had 
dealt out the necessaries of life to these 
men, but it was closed. Celeste halted as 
she drew near. 

“Who has the key to the store?” she 

asked. 

“ Gk>d hel^ us!” exclaimed one of the 
men. “It matters little to us. But 1 be¬ 
lieve Mike has it, ma’am.” 

“Ihave it,” answered the man desig¬ 
nated as Mike.. “ But sorry a thing to ate 
is there in it, ma’am.” 

“No matter. You are to open it, for 
there are flour and provisions on the way. 
Pnt them in their places when they come; 
these men will help you. Now,” to the 
men who were crowding about the carriage, 
“have you anything to show what is due 
yon for your labor?” 

A score of dirty slips of paper were 
handed to her at once; due-bills, all bear¬ 
ing Bob’s name. 


“ These shall all be redeemed,” she said, 
her lips moving unsteadily. “And you are 
to get whatever you wish to eat from the 
store, besides.” 

Some looked incredulous, some cried 
“God bless you!” and others seemed 
moody still. Celeste opened her purse, and 
took from it a handful of small gold coins. 
“ You are to pay these men for helping 
you,” she said, to Mike, and she dropped 
the gold in his hand. 

Gold! and they were starving! A loud 
shout rent the air. Hats were tossed above 
their owners’ heads, and unsteady voices 
called down blessings from heaven on their 
deliverer. She waved her hand, and rode 
away. 

The door was open, she did not stop to 
ring. She glanced through the long draw¬ 
ing-room; the one she sought was not 
there. She passed on to the library. A 
young man sat before the centre-table, his 
head bowed upon it. His left hand hung 
by his side, his right grasped something 
which glittered in the light which came 
from the window. It was a revolver. 

“OKobI” Celeste called quickly, fear¬ 
ing it was too late. 

He raised his head and disclosed a pale 
despairing face. 

“O Kobl” and the tears rained down 
her cheeks. “ 1 never received your letters, 
dear, they were kept from me; as 1 sup¬ 
pose mine were from you. I am a widow 
now. And, O my darling! I have loved 
you all the time!” 

It was long before he could understand 
her—long before he could believe the 
blessed truth. But that evening, just be¬ 
fore sunset, when there was not a hungry 
soul ill Beech River, the laborers were bid¬ 
den to the lawn in front of the mansion, 
and there before them all Rob and Celeste 
were married. 

The tannery passed into other hands; 
and when Rob’s aifairs were settled satis¬ 
factorily, he and Celeste bade adieu to 
Beech River, and went to seek another 
home in the old world “ over the sea.” 
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COUNTESS CLARICE. 


BY M. T. «AXDOB. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Claeice, child,are you still sitting there 
•with your needle idly dropping from your 
hand ? When will the curtain be hemmed ? 
There are a dozen yet to be done, and 
heaps upon heaps of table linen, and only 
a fortnight left before the grand folks come 
down to the chateau. I shall almost lose 
my patience, child. 

So spake the cheery voice of Madame 
Voigner, the bustling kind-hearted house¬ 
keeper of Chateau Visme, as she came trip¬ 
ping at the quick eager pace habitual to 
the nimble feet which bore aroudd the 
somewhat portly body, into a small sun¬ 
shiny room, at whose broad high window 
sat a young girl, with the barred muslin 
fallen away from her lap, the little rosy- 
tipped fingers crossed idly, the graceful 
head drooping languidly, the large soft 
eyes of luminous darkness fixed dreamily 
on vacancy. 

The girl started, and answered hastily: 

I am ashamed of myself, auntie, and I 
shouldn’t blame you if you lost your pa¬ 
tience entirely. I wonder what ails me 
to-day? I keep forgetting myself. I lose 
my thoughts, and before I know it I have 
dropped the needle, and only somebody 
coming in shows me my seam just as it 
was at first.” 

“Perhaps you^ need brightening up. 
This room is close and warm. Run out 
into the garden a little, and tell Jacques to 
tie up those rose roots without fail. The 
countess wrote especially about the roses 
being well trained, and if possible, forced 
into bloom, when the young count came 
for the first time to Chateau Visme.” 

The lovely little Clarice folded up the 
work with a sigh of relief. 

“ How good you are to me mon ami, ma 
merel I do not deserve it of you; 1, who 
am such a good-for-nothing.” 

And the white arms were flung around 
Madame Voigner’s fat neck with a fervor 
of affection one could scarcely resist. Cer¬ 
tainly not Madame Voigner. She stroked 
softly the glossy waves of brown hair from 
the broad white forehead. 

“ You are a precious little butterfly, rrdg- 


non; but one can’t find fault with you, be¬ 
cause you are so tender-hearted—and sa 
pretty,” she added, softly, as the girl 
danced away from the room. 

“ Ah, so pretty and winsome! Ah ciell 
what is to come of it! 1 wish the family 
had kept away. The young count will be 
sure to find out what a beautiful blossom 
adorns the old housekeeper’s room. I wish 
I might send her off somewhere, but it 
would break her heart. She loves the old 
place better than any of them. It’s a sad 
business, a sad business. I wish Pierre 
would come down and give me some good 
advice. I feel so helpless in the matter. 
The good saints help me!” 

Here Madame Voigner glanced toward 
the ivory crucifix which stood on the man¬ 
tel, and crossed herself devoutly; after 
which the perplexed unhappy look faded 
from her face, and the accustomed cheery 
good-humored smile came back to her lips. 

Settling herself comfortably in a low 
rocking-chair, she took up the sewing left 
by the listless girl, and with dexterous 
never-lagging strokes of the needle, had 
presently completed the seam. 

“ She will never take earnestly to work,” 
soliloquized she, as she folded up the cur¬ 
tain and took another from a pile lying on 
the well-heaped work-table. “ There’s no 
use in my fretting about it, I, who know so 
well the cause I I wonder what will Mad¬ 
ame La Countess say when she sees her I It 
makes my heart come to my mouth, think¬ 
ing of it. The saints grant she wont dis¬ 
cover what is so plain to me. But shejs a 
proud sharp woman, I’m told. I hope 
she’ll keep away from the picture gallery, 
'that’s all. Mon Lieu! to think I should 
be dreading the coming of the mistress of 
the chateau like this I But then, she’s no 
Visme, this widow of the old count, and 
they be hard traits I hear of her from 
Cecille. MafiXle! mapauvrejillel if sorrow 
comes to you, they shall hear that will not 
please them overmuch.” Whereupon 
Madame Voigner’s sharp little eyes flashed 
one angry gleam, which was swiftly 
washed out by a gush of tears. “ Pauvre 
Lisette, so many years in your grave, can 
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yon 866 that I try to do my best with the 
child 

•At that'moment came Clarice, her pretty 
white apron filled with early blossoms, 
hyacinths of every hue, her eyes dancing 
joyously, her face quite clear from clouds 
and dreaminess. 

“ See, auntie, the good Jacques has given 
me all these. I am to make your room as 
fragrant as a garden. Ah, you are sewing 
on my work. I will be good now. I will 
not lag with my needle; you shall see.” 

She filled the gay vase with her treasure, 
set it upon the table where she might re¬ 
gale herself with its fragrance as well as 
its beauty, and sat down again to the sew¬ 
ing. She worked industriously ten min¬ 
utes, then the needle was poised midway 
between the work and the flushed pretty 
face bent over it. There came a low sigh. 

“ Do you suppose Mademoiselle Marie is 
very happy, auntie?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure. What made 
you ask, rrdgnonV^ 

Jacques was telling me how his Oecile 
decked her for a great fete at the royal 
palace. She is to marry Count Edward. 
She has everything beautiful, and will be 
a noble lady, and best of all, the mistress 
of the chateau. O, I am sure she should 
be very happy I” 

“ I’ve heard them say the countess was 
anxious for the match; her niece has not 
much of a fortune in her own right. You 
know the countess herself was simply 
Hadame Arnault before she captivated the 
count. I have only seen her once. Just 
after the marriage, she passed through, 
and spent the night here.” 

And the count himself was not of the 
old line. It was sad for the chateau, was 
it not, that young Count Henrique should 
die abroad ? What a terrible thing it was! 
Were you here then ?” 

The clear innocent eyes were looking 
straight into her face. Madanne Yoigner 
managed to keep down the shudder which 
came thrilling icy cold along her veins; 
but she dropped her face into her sewing, 
as she answered, hastily: 

“ Yes, I was here.” 

“ I should like to hear about it. Tell 
me all, mon ami, tell me all.” 

“ I shall never get this seam done, if you 
ehatter so. What more can I tell you than 
yon know already ? Why need you go over 
the Yisme history to-day ?” 


“ I have been thinking about the family’s 
coming here at last; but I always liked to 
hear the old stories, auntie; you surely 
know that. You know it was always my 
reward for good behaviour to be let into 
the picture gallery. I don’t think any of 
the present family glory over the old asnces- 
tral honors as I have done. I remember 
Count Henrique’s so well, though it is so 
long since you have let any one into the 
gallery. It was so gay and handsome, so 
frank and good-natured. I always liked 
Count Henrique’s face the best, even when 
I was a little one; and to-day Jacques has 
been telling me his sad story, that is, a 
little of it, and I fell to thinking if he had 
lived how different everything might have 
been. I don’t think he would have stayed 
away so many years.” 

“ Jacques is an old simpleton. I wish 
he would clip his tongue as well as the 
plants!” muttered Madame Voigner, under 
her breath; but aloud she answered, glib¬ 
ly, “ You mustn’t blame the gentlefolk, a 
silly girl like you, Clarice, it’s not becom¬ 
ing. It’s natural the late count shouldn’t 
care about the chateau. He came from 
the other branch of the old family. He 
never expected to own the estate or the 
title. There were three children in my 
day. It did not seem likely they were all 
to die young, and leave not an heir behind; 
but they were all delicate—” 

Count Henrique was not sick,” inter¬ 
rupted Clarice. 

“ No, he was drowned in Switzerland,” 
was the somewhat curt rejoinder. 

“Away on a pleasure tour, and never to 
return home, so young; so handsome and 
manly I Ah, I am very sorry for Count 
Henrique’s fate,” continued the girl, 
speaking in a dreamy tone, the needle 
again lying idle in her lap, her beautiful 
eyes brimming over with the ready tears. 

Madame Voigner glanced at the abstract¬ 
ed face, and secretly crossed herself again, 
thinking ruefully: 

“ The saints be with her I was there evei 
a more perfect likeness I Whatever shall 
I do with the child when the family 
comes!” 

“And Count Uenrique’s death broke his 
mother’s heart. Jacques says she never 
held her head up after,” continued the 
musing girl. 

“More hearts than one were broken!” 
groaned Madame Voigner, still under her 
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breath. Then rousing herself with a des¬ 
perate effort, she shook her portly figure, 
as if to dispel some cloud of gloom, and 
said, earnestly: 

“Ji/a c/iere, it is not good for you to 
think so much about these things, nor for 
me to talk about them. We have been left 
alone so much here, that I fear we shall 
forget we are only servants, when the real 
owners come. Clarice, I wish you would 
go away a little while. My brother, your 
Uncle Pierre, will be so glad to see you, 
there in Lyons. His landlady has two 
nice good daughters who will make you 
welcome. Come, you shall go and make 
them a visit. Say you will like it, Clarice.’’ 

Those soft dark eyes widened and di¬ 
lated with astonishment. 

‘‘ Go away from the chateau when the 
gentlefolk are coming I when at last I shall 
have a peep at the grand life I have 
dreamed so much about 1 Go to the silk- 
weaver’s in Lyons, to the close packed 
streets, the dark grim uncle who always 
frighted me away from this room, even, 
when he came to visit you!” 

“ You should be ashamed, Clarice,” cried 
out the worthy housekeeper, with vehe¬ 
mence, “ to sneer thus at your uncle I He 
is your best friend in the wide world, if he 
be only a silk-weaver, and one day he may 
be your sole defence against starvation. 
This comes of your staying here at the 
chateau, to dream over fine things till you 
despise your own uncle.” 

** Nay, nay, now you are unreasonable,” 
cried the girl, as eagerly. “I said not I 
despised my Uncle Pierre, but that I 
feared him. He h&d always such a strange 
way with him when he looked at me, as if 
be saw something he wished to love, but 
was as<much repulsed as attracted; as if 
there were something in my looks which 
stung him. It is not that 1 care for his 
being a weaver. Could I love you any bet¬ 
ter if you were the countess? No, no. 
Uncle Pierre is not my best friend; it is 
you who are that—you, ma mere."' 

She threw herself, weeping, and yet ca¬ 
ressing tenderly the trembling hands, into 
Madame Voigner’s arms. The worthy wo¬ 
man hushed her sobs, wiped her eyes, and 
then said, in something like her usual tone : 

“What ails us to-day, Clarice? We 
shall never have the sewing done, and 
there is work enough for every maid in the 
house, so we shal get no help.” 


“ I will sew, indeed I will, if you wont 
talk of sending me away from the chateau.” 

“ If you don’t like it, there is no more 
to be said; but it was for your sake I wished 
it,” replied Madame Voigner. 

‘‘ I wonder how it could be for my good I” 

“ I will tell you, my pet, my blossom. 
The count is a gay young man. Most like 
he fancies a poor little fiower of the ca¬ 
naille may be plucked lightly, enjoyed 
while it is fresh and charming, and then 
thrown carelessly away. He will look 
upon you as the niece of his servant the 
housekeeper. I fear he will find out that 
you have bright eyes and a pretty face. I 
would save you from this, my Clarice.” 

Clarice had taken up her needle, and 
was sewing with fierce ardor. She dropped 
it now and turned to her aunt with scarlet 
cheeks and indignant eyes. 

‘‘ It may be that I am a poor humble 
girl, but there is that in my blood which 
flames up against any injustice, any insult. 
I can be as proud as he; you never need 
fear for that. I shall never forget that he 
is the count, and I am a humble maiden 
of lowly birth.” 

The worthy housekeeper sighed. I 
mean to keep you out of sight as much as 
possible. 1 am afraid Mademoiselle Marie 
will ask you for her waiting-maid. Could 
you do that, Clarice ?” 

“Why not? what better can I expect?” 
answered the girl, promptly. 

“ I can’t see it, I wont have it,” mut¬ 
tered Madame Yoigner, in a stifled voice. 

“I will try to please you. I will keep 
out of sight—nay, if you insist, I will go 
to Lyons,” said Clarice, plying her needle 
again, the color still burning hotly in her 
cheek. 

“ We will see. Here comes Felice for 
the pantry keys. Can it be time for sup¬ 
per, Felice?” 

“ O no; but Jean needs some more rods 
for the carpet on the staircase. He says 
hadn’t he better go over to the town at 
once, if you please ?” 

“ Perhaps so. There’s so many things 
to be done, we can’t get them out of the 
way too soon.” 

“And may I ride with him to the further 
gate ? It will be so pleasant coming back. 
1 shall walk over the hill to the ravine I” 
cried Clarice, springing up with animation. 

“Go. There will not be many more 
rides if the countess comes so soon. Enjoy 
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It while yon can, mignmy bnt don’t forget 
my caution.” 

Clarice kissed the smiling face turned 
so affectionately upon her, and tripped 
away for her hat and scarf. 


CHAPTER n. 

Sgaboi:i.y two hours later, while the 
housekeeper still sat at the table, busy 
over her sewing, there came hasty steps 
across the hall without, the door was flung 
open, and Clarice again appeared. Her 
face was white with alarm and grief, her 
• eyes had a feverish glistening, her hair 
was loosened from its ribbons, her hat 
gone entirely. 

” O auntie, have fires, beds, everything 
in readiness! I have found a young man 
over by the further park gate. I thought 
he was dead, for he lay half crushed, it 
seemed to me, under his dead horse,”— 
and she paused, to shiver in horror at the 
remembrance—*^ but I filled my hat with 
water from the brook in the park and 
poured it over his face, and he revived 
enough to ask to be brought here. He 
talked with me a little while, and then the 
pain came on, and he fainted again. 1 
ran off as fast as 1 could, to stop Pierre, 
and then I came to send him help to bring 
the poor sufferer here. Will you send 
some one for a doctor? and O, which 
room shall I tell them he is to have? He 
is a gentleman, I am sure. His horse 
stumbled somehow in leaping the park 
fence, and fell, breaking its neck. O 
auntie, do you think the poor young gen¬ 
tleman will die?” 

“Hush, Clmce, how wildly you talk, 
and how you tremble I Co to your room, 
and leaye me to do everything possible.” 

The girl wrung her hands, and darted 
away again out of doors. In a few min¬ 
utes the men came, bearing the insensible 
figure of a young man, clad in a rough 
iportman’s costume. Clarice flew to meet 
them, casting many a pitying glance at the 
cold white face. 

“Where is the doctor? will he never 
come?” cried she, impatiently, stamping 
her foot in angry vehemence. **That 
stupid Jean has mistaken the way, I am 
sure.” 

I Her aunt was busy with the application 
of restoratives, and she said, gravely: 

“ Come and help me to chafe his hands. 


Gently! I think this wrist is dislocated, 
if not broken. It was a terrible fall, for 
certain. The doctor will be here as soon 
as possible. What a wild creature you 
are, Clarice! Don’t shake so.” 

The powerful ammonia which had been 
applied to the delicately-cut nostrils pro¬ 
duced the desired effect. The stranger 
languidly opened his eyes. With an un¬ 
conscious tenderness and protecting air, 
Clarice bent over him, and said softly, in 
her sweet tremulous accents: 

“ You see I have kept my word ; 1 have 
brought assistance, and you are safe at the 
chateau.” 

The eyes wandered inquiringly from one 
face to another, but came back again to 
the sweet young countenance beside him. 

“You are an angel—as good and as 
beautiful,” murmured he. “Don’t leave 
me!” 

Clarice scarcely seemed to heed the com¬ 
pliment. Only the earnest confiding en¬ 
treaty for her protecting presence touched 
her. She folded her soft white fingers 
over his hand, his cold damp hand, and 
answered sweetly, as she might have reas¬ 
sured a trembling child: 

“ No, no, I will not leave you, don’t fear 
it; and the doctor is coming as speedily as 
possible. He’ll make you well at once, 
you know.” 

He smiled feebly and closed his eyes. 
Madame Voigner moistened the pale lips 
with wine. The entrance of the doctor, 
an excellent surgeon, soon dispersed the 
crowd of servants, and enforced more 
order. He sent them all away but the 
housekeeper and Jacques. The patient 
made no remonstrance until Clarice re¬ 
luctantly unclasped her fingers from his 
hand. 

*‘ I should like her to stay.” 

“Nonsense!” was the surgeon’s brusk 
reply. 

“If there are any bones to set, as I sus¬ 
pect, you must let her come back,” replied 
the patient, quite as peremptorily, and 
making a great effort to speak in his nat¬ 
ural tone. “ Do you believe in magnet¬ 
ism, or anything of the sort? The touch 
of her fingers dulls the pain, gives me 
strength, anyhow. I insist that she re¬ 
mains, then, if she must go while you as¬ 
certain the amount of injury.” 

*‘An obstinate self-willed fellow!” mut¬ 
tered the surgeon to the housekeeper, as 
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Clarice, with a pale face but triumphant 
air, passed by him. “What is his name? 
who is he ?” 

“I do not know, I am sure. Clarice 
found him insensible at the further park 
gate. The horse fell in leaping the 
fencing.^^ 

“ What business has he interfering with 
my orders ? I like a quiet room, and as 
few as possible with my patients. Let the 
girl keep away. We’ll give him to under¬ 
stand a stranger coming into the chateau 
is not to dictate quite so authoritatively. 
One would think he was the master here.” 

The growling voice had unconsciously 
been growing louder and louder. It reached 
the patient. He writhed a little, winced 
with pain from the effort, and then said, 
with a touch of humor in the voice: 

“ Precisely, my worthy Esculapius; you 
couldn’t have guessed closer. I believe I 
am not mistaken. This is Chateau 
Visme ?” 

“Yes, O yes, monsieur; and I’m sure 
you needn’t feel vexed at the doctor. You 
are welcome here. The family are away. 
They are not to come for a fortnight yet. 
Don’t feel yourself an intruder.” 

Worthy Madame Yoigner hastened to 
say this in her most soothing tone. 

“I’ll try to make myself at home,” was 
the dry rejoinder. “ I am Count Edward 
Visme.” 

“Xe diableP* ejaculated the doctor, rat¬ 
tling among his instruments to hide his 
confusioii. 

Madame Voigner was in a flutter of ex¬ 
citement. 

“ The count I I’m sure your lordship 
wont blame us for not recognizing you. 
It is so unexpected—such a surprise I and 
we’ve only seen you once, you know.” 

“ Don’t waste time in apologies, my good 
dame. I’ve kept away from the chateau 
long enough to make your ignorance quite 
pardonable. I’m likely to get thoroughly 
acquainted now. Confound this pain I 
Doctor, will yoM get through this business 
as quick as possible ? ^I’d like you to send 
off post haste for a Parisian surgeon, if it 
is a serious case.” 

“And shall I send word to my lady, the 
countess?” inquired Madame Voigner, 
eagerly. 

“ No, no. Feitel I am likely to be an¬ 
noyed enough, as it is. Keep it quiet, do 
not let it get out—the wretched unlucky 


affair. I’m ashamed of it. But it was the 
fault of that brute. Hosmer told me he 
was good for any leap. Mind, it is my 
positive command you keep it still, unless 
it is a fatal thing—then you may send.” 

The surgeon had regained his noncha¬ 
lance, and came forward with a bland 
smile. 

“ Now, my dear count, you will be quiet. 
Too much excitement will be very injuri¬ 
ous. Don’t talk any more.” 

“ I don’t intend to. It is you who ob¬ 
jected to the soothing I desired. Let the 
lady hold my hands when you get to the 
ugly job. She calmed me with her very 
look.” 

Madame Voigner went out for her niece 
when the examination was over. Clarice 
met her with wild questioning eyes. 

“ Is it very dreadful ? will he die ?” she 
asked, shudderingly. 

Her aunt passed her hand swiftly across 
her forehead, as if to dispel a doud hang¬ 
ing there; but the gesture proved unavail¬ 
ing. There was still a look of intense an¬ 
noyance on her face. 

“Yes, it is dreadful!” muttered she, 
disconsolately. “ What shall I ever do 
about it?” 

“And is he to die ?” moaned Clarice, bury¬ 
ing her face in her hands, while the tears 
poured through the interlacing fingers. 
“ So young, so handsome and good I Has 
he told you where to send for his friends ? 
To die! alas!” 

“ Nonsense I” exclaimed Madame Voign¬ 
er, rousing herself. “ The doctor says it 
is a most remarkable escape. The only 
injuries beyond bruises are the leg broken 
just above the ankle, and the wrist dislo¬ 
cated. Ninety-nine times out of a hun¬ 
dred such a fall would have caused death 
outright. No indeed; he will soon be well 
and strong! And we are to nurse him— 
the saints help us I” 

“And do you repine at a little care be¬ 
stowed upon an unfortunate stranger? 
How unlike you, aunt!” began Clarice, 
indignantly. 

“Unfortunate stranger! Nonsense, 
Clarice. I wish to all the saints it was a 
stranger. Haven’t you heard it is Count 
Edward Visme himself ?” 

Clarice’s pale cheeks speedily took a 
pink glow-^e tearful eyes sparkled with 
the astonishment which dilated "the dark 
pupils. 
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** Count Edward I Is it possible I” 

** Yes, and very vexations is it too, in 
every way. Here we are only half ready, 
and nothing can go along well now, hav¬ 
ing him sick on our hands. And that is 
not the worst— no, not by halfT* And 
poor Madame Voigner sighed heavily. A 
peal *of the bell startled her. ‘‘Ah, cielt 
I forgot. It is for you. He insists that 
you stay by him while the bone is set. O 
Clarice, ma chere Clarice, remember all I 
told you V* 

She thrust Clarice from the door, and 
sank herself sorrowfully into a chair, mur¬ 
muring, “ What will come of it? O what 
will come of it ?” 

Clarice went into the sick room with a 
haughty carriage, quite lofty, even for a 
princess, but a single glance at the pallid 
face and pain-stamped forehead swept 
away all her remembrance of the count’s 
identity. 

He held out his uninjured hand with a 
touching smile. 

** Is it cruel of me to ask you to remain 
here? I don’t want to be a coward, and 
you help me to be strong.” 

She smiled faintly in return, and quietly 
took in hers the clammy hand. It was 
soon over, and the patient at length pro¬ 
nounced ready for a quiet refreshing sleep. 

“ You are to be my nurse, you know,” 
said he, in a playful peremptory way, look¬ 
ing up into the girl’s face. 

He saw the shadow creep over it. 

” I mean, of course, only the pleasantest 
part of it. You are to cheer and entertain 
me, keep off ennui and pain, by the sun¬ 
shine of your presence. 1 must have, ray 
valet over, from De Montanie’s shooting- 
box, to take the burden of the care. I’ll 
try to be docile.” 

Clarice shook her head slowly. 

“ I will come now and then to see you, 
if you insist. I don’t think my aunt will 
allow anything else.” 

“ Your aunt?” said he, inquiringly. 
‘‘Do you know I can’t imagine who you 
are, nor how you came to be here at the 
chateau?” 

“X am the housekeeper’s niece I” said 
Clarice, In a proud defiant tone, while her 
eyelids drooped until the long dark lashes 
touched the crimsoned cheeks. 

“Well, I think she has reason to be 
proud of her relations!” answered the 
young coimt, hiding as much as possible 


his surprise. “And I have very solid rea¬ 
son to be thankful such a niece exists. 
But for you, I might still be lying there 
on that damp ground beneath the dead 
horse. It is a lonesome place, seldom fre¬ 
quented, I judge. Ugh! I thought I 
should die before any one found me, and 
1 had no voice for shouting.” She could 
not avoid responding to his shudder. 
“And you will come often to see me, I 
shall be so lonely here ?” persisted he. 

She smiled, and shook her head archly. 

“ If you command it, I suppose I must 
obey,” in a proud voice, with a little touch 
of bitterness. 

“I do not command, I entreat. I ask a 
favor—I shall be wretchedly dull, I shall 
grow sick—” 

“I will come to-mo^ow,” answered 
she, hastily. And she glided past her 
aunt, w^o came in, followed by one of the 
housemaids, and disappeared from every 
one’s views for the night. 

It was useless fighting against fate. So 
declared poor Madame Voigner in despair 
when she found how quietly but effect¬ 
ively the young master of the chateau set 
aside every carefully studied arrangement 
of hers for keeping her niece out of the 
sick room. Now, he wanted the papers 
read, and no one suited his wayward will 
but Clarice; again, a letter was to be writ¬ 
ten—no other amanuensis could so quickly 
catch his idea; again, a new book of poems 
must be hunted out of the package he had 
ordered from town; a bouquet needed re¬ 
arranging. Under one pretext or another, 
all his hours of recreation were enlivened 
by her presence. 

Poor Madame Voigner could only en¬ 
treat the help of the saints. It was quite 
hopeless attempting to combat so energetic 
and imperious a will as that of Count 
Edward. Clarice herself drifted passively 
on the tide of events. At first, the look of 
anxious wretchedness on her aunt’s face 
would send her into the invalid’s room re¬ 
solved to act like an automaton, to be 
stolid, indifferent, and chilling as a statue 
of ice. But there was a winning way 
about the count it was impossible to re¬ 
sist. Now, his merry sallies routed all her 
assumed indifference; again, his pathetic 
pleading moved her coldness into genuine 
sympathy; and his quiet, manly, respectful 
manner shamed her angry pride into a 
natural demeanor. 
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He had written to his stepmother of the 
accident, but refrained from giving them 
the particulars, and had especially con¬ 
cealed from them the fact of his being all 
the time in his own house. For this reason, 
supposing him still at his friend’s shooting 
park, the countess postponed her own ar¬ 
rival at the chateau. 

The convalescence of the young master 
was even more dangerous to Madame 
Voigner’s peace of mind. Wherever he 
rode or walked, Clarice was called for. 
No one else could adjust the sling for his 
wrist, or place the crutch so adroitly. 
More than once, Madame Voigner hinted 
how much wiser it would be to send for 
one of his young gentleman friends to en¬ 
liven his dullness. Count Edward shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. 

What I one of those coarse unfeeling 
brutes, to torment his life out of him in 
his present enfeebled state! to bore him 
to death, make sport of his infirmity, worry 
away what little appetite and spirit he 
could pluck up, and by no means last or 
least, make love to sweet little Clarice be¬ 
fore his very eyes! Not he, indeed I 

Madame Yoigner could only sigh and 
appeal again to the saints. 

An event came to relieve her somewhat, 
just as Count Edward was able to walk 
slowly around the lawn, leaning lightly on 
some one’s shoulder. Madame the count¬ 
ess accidentally met the surgeon in Paris, 
and learned for the first time that her 
stepson was at the chateau. She came 
down that week, with Mademoiselle Marie, 
her niece and adopted heiress. 


CHAPTER III. 

The arrival of the countess was a mo¬ 
mentary relief to the anxious housekeeper, 
notwithstanding it added to her cares. 
Count Edward had a most tender and sym¬ 
pathizing nurse now, for whose presence 
he was not obliged to invent pretexts and 
manufacture wants. Mademoiselle Marie 
was indefatigable in her attentions, and 
most zealous in her efforts to please and 
entertain; but the ungrateful count 
yawned, feigned sleepiness, weariness, ca¬ 
price, anything to get rid of her, and with¬ 
out success. 

He succeeded once in baflling her persist¬ 
ence. IShe really thought him asleep, and 
stole softly from the room, whereupon. 


slipping lightly from the lounge, he de¬ 
spatched the valet for Clarice. Jean re¬ 
turned to say she was engaged, busy at 
some sewing, and must be excused. Count 
Edward stamped the foot capable of such 
unbecoming performance, then laughing; 
ordered Jean to help him to the house¬ 
keeper’s room. 

He found the unsuspecting Clarice with 
a pale face bent down disconsolately to two 
trembling little hands. She sprang up, 
crimson in an instant, and stood speechless 
while he coolly took possession of Madame 
Voigner’s chintz lounge. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Clarice, you know 
about Mohammed and his mountain. Do 
not think you will always cheat me thus. 
Jean, close the door gently when you go 
out, and be sure and not allow Mademoi¬ 
selle Marie to waken the sleeper in my 
room.” 

Jean was a shrewd fellow, and enjoyed 
ihe feat as much as his master. He went 
back merrily to his post at the door of the 
deserted apartment. 

“ Now tell me why I am punished so 
severely. What have I done to deserve 
such Siberian treatment?” demanded 
Count Edward, as in utter confusion 
Clarice sank again into her chair, and 
hunted up her sewing. 

“I don’t understand you,” stammered 
Clarice. 

“ Why have you denied me the sunshine 
of your presence ? You know very well I 
cannot get well or be comfortable without 
you.” 

“ You have ha.d better attendance, my 
lord, more suitable company than that of a 
servant girl.” 

Clarice meant to say it coldly, but the 
sob in her throat got the better of her and 
shook her voice into a pathetic tremor. 

“ Who has been saying wicked shameful 
things to you?” demanded the count, 
fiercely. “You are no servant in this 
house. You are a blessed little sunbeam, 
a fairy sprite, a beautifying blossom, a 
ministering angel. You saved the life of 
the master here. Tell me, who dares call 
you a servant?” 

The fierce tone unconsciously betrayed 
him. The countess, passing in the hall, 
heard the familiar voice, and paused to 
listen. Her eye flashed wrathfully. 

“ 1 suspected as much,” muttered she. 
“ The girl's baby face has bewitched him. 
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1 ihink the cure lies in my hands. I wiH 
not hesitate to apply it.” 

“Well, Mademoiselle Clarice,” contin¬ 
ued the count, within, “ you do not give 
me an answer. Is the tuneful bird sudden¬ 
ly dumb?” 

There is nothing for me to say,” said 
Clarice, turning away her face to hide the 
rising tears. “I have no complaint to 
make of any one, least of all, to yon, Count 
Edward. I am going away from the cha¬ 
teau. My aunt wishes it—1 shall tell her 
to-day I consent.” 

“ Going where. Mademoiselle Clarice ?” 

“ To those who will protect me, my lord.” 

“What other protection do you need 
than you can find here?” 

Her lip curled. Was it not to receive 
protection from everything here that she 
chose to go away? 

“ What can it matter to you, Count Ed¬ 
ward, concerning such humble affairs as 
mine ? Mademoiselle Marie had far better 
occupy your thoughts.” 

“ A fig for Mademoiselle Marie I what is 
riie to me ?” 

** Tour betrothed bride, I suppose,” re¬ 
plied Clarice, hastily, a little angry vehe¬ 
mence sharpening the tone. 

The count lay back on the lounge, and 
laughed heartily. 

^‘So that absurd rumor has come to you, 
has it? Dear little Clarice, did you think 
you had saved my life to give it to such 
ignominious service? Didn’t you know 
I was Irretrievably in love elsewhere ?” 

Clarice, startled and thrown off her 
guard, looked up suddenly, and the tears 
overflowed her cheeks. 

“ Clarice, sweet little Clarice I” cried the 
count, reaching over hastily to snatch her 
hand, “ do you know who came like a white- 
robed angel out of dimness, as I lay faint¬ 
ing and dying on the turf, under that 
stiffening corse? who gave me back my 
life, but took away my heart? Clarice, 
charming, willful, capricious little darling, 
I love you dearly—beyond all the rest of 
the world I I am going to marry you if 
you will only consent—^’ 

She put up both white little hands to 
ward him off. 

“Never, never! Ton a count, marry the 
poor niece of your housekeeper I You shall 
never make yourself a laughing-stock for 
me. I love you too well for that. Count 

Edward.” 


“Tou love me! Ah, Clarice, my prec¬ 
ious little treasure, that is enough. You 
shall yield to my will in the rest.” 

“Never, never!” cried Clarice, firmly, 
her deep dark eyes gleaming resplendently. 

“ But, Clarice, this is the height of cruel¬ 
ty, of folly. I insist—” 

He was interrupted by a sudden dash 
from the rear door. Madame Voigner 
came flying in, her face in one glow of in¬ 
tense excitement. 

“ Clarice, Clarice, where are you ? O, 
the Lord be praised— V\e found it! I’ve 
found it! Just in time, too. The countess 
has been abusing you shamefully. She is 
to turn you out from the chateau, to-night. 
Let her try it now I” 

So far, breathless with emotion, ming¬ 
ling rage and joy, Madame Voigner had 
gone, without perceiving the count. She 
paused abruptly, and looked from one to 
another in confusion. The Count Edward 
raised himself from the lounge, with an 
angry sparkle in his eye. 

“ The countess turn my Clarice from the 
chateau I We think not, my good madame. 
I believe I am the master here. We look 
to see her the mistress, rather, who may 
dictate whether or no the countess herself 
shall come.” 

“ Yes, that’s the truth. Your lordship 
must excuse me, but I must speak, now 
the papers are found. The sweet saints be 
praised, it was the hard talk of the countess 
herself which made me drop the book I 
was dusting, or maybe they had lain there 
another round of years.” 

As she spoke, Madame Voigner shook at 
him rather than exhibited to him, the small 
bundle of yellow papers clenched tightly 
in her hand. 

“ Pray sit down, madame. Calm your¬ 
self. You are a little disturbed, and well 
may you be. But leave it to me to answer 
to the countess for your niece. What are 
the papers?” 

He reached out his hand for the papers, 
but madame drew hers back, hastily. 

“ No, no, nobody shall touch them until 
I put them into safe hands—until Pierre 
or a lawyer comes. My lord—no, not my 
lord, Monsieur Edward—you have heard 
of the Count llenrique, he whose death in 
Switzerland gave the title and estate to 
your father. It was thought he died un¬ 
married, without heirs. These papers prove 
something dillereut. He was married 
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when he went away, to my own beautiful 
eister, my peerless Lisette. He was to 
acknowledge it when he returned. She 
had the papers carefully secured, but they 
became mislaid in the terrible distress 
which came upon us all at the news of his 
death; and though we searched and 
searched, we could never find them. They 
are found at last, in the old hymn-book. 
Well enough I see how they were lost. 
Lisette kept both beside her pillow, and 
they got into the old book, and it was car¬ 
ried off to the library upper shelf. Nobody 
has taken it down, except to dust it since. 
All the saints be praised, that my lady’s 
scolding made my hand shake with anger, 
so I dropped the book. Ah, poor Pierre, 
how will he rejoice I Ah, cieZ / there is but 
one Countess Yisme—the daughter of 
Count Henrique, and this is she, Lady 
Clarice, my niece, Monsieur Edward T, 

Madame Yoigner caught the startled girl 
in her arms, and, sobbing and laughing, 
repeated incoherently: 

** Yes, Clarice, you are the countess. All 
the law in the world can’t put you from 
your claim. Mademoiselle Marie has lost 
her waiting-maid.” 

Clarice had looked like one who heard 
not, but stood in a bewildered dizzy maze. 
Slowly, however, she realized the impor¬ 
tance of the revelation. A soft sweet smile 
broke over her lips, her cheek flushed rosy, 
her eyes shone brightly. Noiselessly she 
withdrew from her auntVs stormy embrace 
and went over to the couch where Edward 
sat staring vacantly upon the floor. 

“ Edward,” said she, in a shy but joyous 
voice, “you said I should yield to your 
will—that I should be your countess, and 
I will!” 

He seized both outstretched hands, and 
covered them with kisses. 

“ I am too selfish to refuse the priceless 
treasure offered me. I can accept it with 
better grace because you know 1 asked for 
you when I believed the estate and title 
mine.” 

At that moment the countess swept into 
the room. She cast a scornful angry glance 
upon the youthful pair, and then haughti¬ 
ly turned to Madame Yoigner. 

“ Madame Yoigner, 1 herewith discharge 
you from the chateau service. Yourself 


and your niece are expected to leave be¬ 
fore another nightfall. You may learn 
how I deal with such insolence and ef¬ 
frontery.” 

“Hold!” cried her stepson. “Madame 
Yoigner cannot leave, because the Count¬ 
ess Yisme requires her presence here, not 
as a servant, but as a dear friend and be¬ 
loved relative.” 

“The Countess Yisme! who is she? 
What other beside myself has right lo the 
title?” 

Edward raised the little hand still rest¬ 
ing in his, and touched his lips to it again 
with respectful gallantry. 

“ The lady is before you, madame.” 

“How! Have you dared form a secret 
marriage? Know you not it cuts off the 
personal income, by your father’s will, if 
you lack my consent ? I will never give 
it.” 

“ My father’s will is void, madame. You 
have no rightful claim yourself to the title. 
Count Henrique’s daughter, my wife that 
is to be, is the only rightful owner here.” 

The countess turned pale. “ I will not 
believe it!” cried she. “ It is an infamous 
plot.” 

“ The proofs are at hand. I have no 
question myself. There is a likeness of 
Count Henrique at our suite in Paris. I 
see readily what a perfect image of the old 
Yisme portraits is this noble lady. I shall 
not attempt to deny it. I am sorry your 
discourteous behaviour will debar you 
from continued residence with us.” 

Without a single word, the countess, 
that had been, turned away. She went off 
the next morning, with Mademoiselle 
Marie, to Paris, to consult her lawyers. 
When the papers were presented, she 
found out the hopelessness of resistance. 

Smothering her chagrin and mortifica¬ 
tion as best she might, she vanished into 
utter retirement. Whether the brilliant 
rumors of the advent in Parisian circles of 
a new and resplendent star ever reached 
her cannot be positively asserted; but 
Mademoiselle Marie bit her lip angrily 
time and time again, as chance conversa¬ 
tion assured her of the happiness and pros¬ 
perity of her lost lover and his cliarming 
Countess Clarice. , 

i 
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WILL SHE MARKY HDI? 


BT nOBSNOB MABBTAT, AUTHOB OF 
CHAPTER XX. 

^A flATlTA I THTS IS BOMB OF YOUB DOING T’ 

Anw days later Lady Valence is seated ( 
in her morning-room, which overlooks the 
front of the castle, listlessly watching the 
gardeners, already employed in sweeping 
the first leaves of autumn off the terraces. 
She is vexed and disappointed; for her ap¬ 
peal to Miss Strong to come back and re¬ 
sume her office of companion has been 
' met by a sympathetic but decided refusal. 
Perhaps Miss Strong guesses that she is re¬ 
quired more as a confidante for her lady- 
ship^s domestic troubles than for any real 
use die can be in the castle household, 
and declines to be placed against her incli¬ 
nation in the doubtful position of a go-be¬ 
tween. Perhaps she believes that her pu¬ 
pil’s married life is likely to prove a battle 
that is best fought out alone, or that the 
presence of any one who has been con¬ 
nected with her former existence is more 
calculated to widen than heal up the 
breach. 

But anyway, whether it arises from a 
sense of duty or inclination. Miss Strong 
pleads a half-formed engagement as a rea¬ 
son for refusing Lady Valence’s offer; and 
EveiU, who was constantly abusing the old 
lady when she was compelled to fill the 
thankless office of her duenna, voting her 
a “bore,” a “spy” and a “telltale,” is 
quite ready at the present ^loment to rank 
the fact that she declines to resume her 
former espionage over a married woman as 
a fresh nolsfortune. 

Alice Mildmay is coming to stay with 
her, though. Alice Mildmay has accepted 
the invitation, extended for an indefinite 
period, with every appearancb of delight, 
and Everil is looking forward to meeting 
this friend of her girlhood again. Still, 
Alice Mildmay is very young (she is just 
fix months Lady Valence’s junior), and it 
is impossible there can be the same confi¬ 
dence between them now as when they 
were girls together. Everil feels this, and 
is almost disposed to think that her dear 
friend’s presence will prove a restraint in¬ 
stead of a pleasure. In fact, she is in a 


“AN TJNFOBTUNATB MATCH,” BTC., ETC. 

despondent mood this morning, and wants 
—she can hardly say what. 

-As she muses and gazes on the scene be¬ 
fore her, a saddled horse is led round from 
the stables, and walked slowly up and 
down in front of the house. It is a high¬ 
bred, high-spirited creature, and as it ap¬ 
proaches a garden-roller in the pathway it 
starts so suddenly as almost to jerk the 
reins out of the groom’s hands, whilst its 
small ears well laid back, and a suspiciohis 
whiteness about the comers of its eyes, 
cause Everil (who is so used to horses) to 
observe to herself that it is not only high- 
spirited, but slightly vicious. She does not 
know for whom the animal is waiting, nor 
does she care. She does not remember 
ever to have seen it before. Perhaps it 
belongs to some visitor to Lord Valence, 
or the steward may be about to ride it on 
business to the nearest town, or the ser¬ 
vant who holds it may be only waiting to 
receive and carry some message or letter 
that requires despatch. But as the groom 
turna, she sees him touch his hat and 
quickly lead the horse up to the castle 
door. Her curiosity is awakened — she 
leans forward to the window. What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband swing him¬ 
self into the saddle, whilst a second groom, 
mounted, appears in readiness to attend 
him. Where can he be going at tliat hour 
of the morning, to require the attendance 
of a servant? 

Valence so seldom rides on horseback at 
all, that the mere circumstance is strange; 
and (separated as they are by want of con¬ 
fidence) he has not as yet undertaken any 
step of importance without advising her of 
it. As he mounts, settles himself in the 
saddle, and gives some parting direction to 
the servant, she watches his movements 
eagerly, and thinks how slight, and fair, 
and delicate he looks, and how lightly 
(notwithstanding his serious illness) his 
thirty years sit on him. 

As he turns away from the castle door 
without turning his head, she sighs; but 
when, in preparing to cross the draw¬ 
bridge, he looks back as though to scan 
the windows for a watcher, with a sudden 
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impulse she hides herself behind the cur¬ 
tain, and remains so till he has resumed 
his former position. 

She watches him until he is about to 
enter the drive. As he does so, his horse, 
who has trodden the drawbridge planks as 
though he were dancing, shies at some 
trifle, and, being recalled to order by his 
rider, rears violently. Lord Valence does 
not swerve in his saddle; but Everil re¬ 
members the look of the animal at the 
garden-roller, and a great fear assails her. 

Her husband is riding a vicious horse— 
he will be thrown and mortally injured— 
perhaps killed. Her eyes are distended 
with the horror of the idea—^her whole 
frame is trembling with excitement as she 
quits her morning-room, and rushes into 
that of her sister-in-law. 

“Agatha I what horse is that that Va¬ 
lence is riding? Therepointing with 
her finger over the drawbridge. “ He has 
just entered the drive—a bay brute, with 
black points. Where did he get him?’’ 

“ My dear Everil, how can I possibly in¬ 
form you, unless you will let me see? 
Why—that must be the horse he bought of 
Colonel Shorter last spring. I wonder 
what has made Valence have him up from 
grass.” 

“Why was he put to grass? I have 
never seen him before.” 

“ Very likely not, my dear. I think Va¬ 
lence kept him down at the farm. Well, 
the reason he was put out to grass was be¬ 
cause he broke poor Tim Bray’s leg whilst 
he was grooming him in the stables, and 
the breaker-in didn’t think he was safe to 
ride.” 

“1 knew itl I felt sure he was a vi¬ 
cious brute whilst the man was leading 
him up and down. I saw the way he laid 
back his ears at every little obstacle. How 
oery wrong it is of Valence to mount him I 
He ought to know better. Every good 
rider knows the pleasure of controlling a 
high-spirited animal; but none but chil¬ 
dren or fools care to ride a vicious one I” 

“ Heyday I what unwonted excitement 1” 
says Agatha, rather sarcastically. “ What 
are you afraid of, my dear? That he will 
come home with all his precious bones 
broken, and be obliged to hobble about on 
crutches for the remainder of his life?” 

“Nonsense! It would make little 
enough dilference to me if he did. But I 
do think Valence might be a little more 


considerate of—of— Well, at any rate, 
you must acknowledge he would give trou¬ 
ble enough to us all if he were to come to 
grief.” 

“ O, I don’t think you need anticipate 
that, Everil. He has plenty of servants, 
you know, and he has me; so I do not 
fancy much of the trouble would fall on 
your shoulders. But why not confide your 
fear to him on his return? I am sure Va¬ 
lence would be only too much honored to 
think you cared whether he was killed or 
not.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t,” replied Everil, with 
a return of the haughty feeling with which 
she meets every piece of advice of Agatha’s 
on behalf of her husband. “ Do you know 
where he has gone to ?” 

“ To Ballybroogan, I believe, to call on 
the O’Connors.” 

Everil starts. 

“The O’Connors I But they have not 
called on me.” 

“Haven’tthey?” carelessly. “Valence 
has known them a long time.” 

“ But why should he go to see them to¬ 
day? He said nothing to me about it.” 

“Ireally am not the depository of all 
your husband’s secrets, Everil. I suppose 
he has his reasons.” 

“The O’Connors! Ballybroogan I” re¬ 
peats Lady Valence, musingly; then, with 
a sudden color, “Agathal is not that the 
place where Maurice Staunton is staying ?” 

“ I believe it is.” 

“And does Valence know that he is 
there ?” 

“ He does. In fact, if you will have the 
truth, he has gone over expressly to call 
on him.” 

“ To call on Maurice Staunton?” 

“Tes; and to ask him to come and stay 
at the castle. Now the murder’s out.” 

“Agatha I this is some of your doing.” 

“ My dear child, please don’t look as if 
you were going to scratch my eyes out. I 
have had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was Valence’s own proposition. He 
said you told him you were fretting for the 
society of your old friends, that you wanted 
to ask Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to 
come and visit you here; and when he 
heard young Staunton was staying at 
Ballybroogan, he said he should ride over 
and ask him to make one of the party.’ 

“And why didn’t you prevent him? 
Why didn’t you say that you were sure it 
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would dteplease me?—you who know so 
well that 1 would rather go ten miles the 
other way than meet Maurice Staunton 
again.’’ 

My dear Everil, just think what you 
are proposing. Was I to be the one to 
open Yalence’s e^es to all that went ou 
between young Staunton and you before 
your marriage to himself? Do you think 
he would have thanked me for the infor¬ 
mation ?” 

‘‘Why should he not? WhzX do you 
mean to insinuate ? You know that noth¬ 
ing went on that 1 am ashamed of, or that 
I could help.” 

“ In that case, why so strenuously object 
to meeting Captain Staunton again ?” 

“Because it will be very painful to 

me.” 

“ Do you still cherish a little tendresse 
in that quarter then, ma cheref* 

Bveril stamps her foot impatiently. 

“Why will you worry me in this man¬ 
ner? You know I do not. I have told 
you 80 a thousand times. But—” 

“But what, Everil? Considering that 
Maurice Staunton’s family have been 
friends of mine for years, and that I was 
the first to introduce him to you, I think I 
have a right to be told in what manner he 
has so grossly offended you.” 

“ I have no objection to tell you. I con¬ 
sider that he behaved exceedingly bad to 
me—^in an unmanly, ungentlemanly and 
dishonorable manner.” 

Agatha West holds up her hands with 
surprise: 

“My dear Everil, what gross charges I 
I never beard so sweeping an accusation in 
my life. Poor Maurice 1 If you had only 
seen him as I saw him after that fatal 
twenty-seventh of May, you wouM never 
speak of him as you have done—his mis¬ 
ery, bis self-reproach, his complete devo¬ 
tion, I shall never forget. He seemed 
quite broken-hearted.” 

The Countess of Valence is not entirely 
unmoved by this declaration. As she 
hears it her eyes become humid and her 
Ups tremble. It is so dillicult to think 
hardly even of a love which we have 
proved to be unworthy. But still she 
braves out her own assertion. 

“ I don’t believe it, Agatha. He put it 
on, most likely, in order to deceive yon. 
If be had cared for me as he professed to 
do, why Aonld he have drawn back at the 
28 


last moment and left Valence in posses- 
sion of the field?” 

“ But you told me you separated by mu¬ 
tual consent.” 

“I would have said anything at that 
moment to save my pride. But the real 
truth is, that as soon as Captain Staunton 
heard I should lose my money by marrying 
him, he declined to proceed any further; 
he even urged me to fulfil my engagement 
with my cousin. What is the natural de¬ 
duction of such conduct?” 

“He was too noble and unselfish to drag 
you down to share a life of poverty with 
him,” sighs the widow. 

“He was loo mercenary and too mean 
not to care for my fortune better than my¬ 
self, Agatha. Why cannot you call things 
by their right names? When I lookback 
at Maurice Staunton’s conduct when he 
first knew me, and compare it with that 
at the last, I cannot find words sufficiently 
strong in which to tell you how much I de- 
spine him,^^ 

She delivers this sentence with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. West is really startled. 
Is it possible the countess can so entirely 
have forgotten her former attachment! 

“ Everil,” she exclaims, quite naturally 
In her surprise, “ what on earth has made 
you change your mind like this? You 
have learned no more of Staunton than 
you knew upon your wedding-day.” 

“Perhaps not; but I have thought a 
great deal more of him. I have pondered 
over his words, analyzed his motives, and 
criticised his actions, till I know him, I 
fancy, a little better than you do. There 
is nothing kills love so quickly, Agatha, as 
contempt; and I have so thorough a con¬ 
tempt now for Captain Staunton that I 
should be glad to think that we should 
never meet again. I am very sorry I did 
not know of Valence’s mission before ho, 
left the castle.” ' 

“ Would you have told him?” asks Mrs. 
West, quickly. 

“Perhaps 1 might,” is the careless 
answer. 

The widow is puzzled. She caiiuot be¬ 
lieve that feelings so strong as Everil's are 
eradicated in a day. She thinks the girl 
must be deceiving herself, and that once 
more, in the presence of her lover, and 
hearing his excuses from his own lips, sho 
will learn to regard the past with a more 
lenient eye. 
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She changes her cue, and immediately 
becomes sympathetic and confidential. 

“Now look here, darling,’’ she says, 
sweetly, as she takes Everil’s hands and 
pulls her down upon the sofa beside her. 

“ Why not tell me all about it? You know 
I never heard the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and it is very likely that we may be 
playing at cross purposes. Of course I 
had my eyes about me last spring, but you 
spoke so little on the subject, and the 
denouement took me so completely by sur¬ 
prise, that it bewilders me even to think of 
it. What really passed between you and 
poor dear Staunton?” 

“It is not a pleasant subject to revive,” 
replies the countess, as she bites her lip 
and- looks down; “ but, perhaps, as you 
saw so much, it is as well you should hear 
all. You know that he made love to me.” 

“ My dear! a blind man might have seen 
that. Why, the poor fellow was just over 
head and ears. He adored the ground 
you trod on.” 

“ So he told me, and the sequel proved 
how much truth there was in his profes¬ 
sion. For three months he was steadily 
paying attention to me.” 

“And when did he propose?” 

“ He never proposed.” 

“ Never proposed I You don’t mean to 
-say so!” exclaims the widow, who has 
known perfectly well from the beginning 
that nothing definite on the question of 
marriage had ever passed between them. 

“ Of course he never proposed. Had he 
done so he would have been‘obliged to 
stick to it,” cries Lady Valence, impa¬ 
tiently. “Captain Staunton is scarcely 
the kind of gentleman who would care to 
he brought to book by my two guardians.” 

“Bui, my dear girl—excuse me for in¬ 
terrupting you, but this subject is of so 
much importance to myself—if poor Mau¬ 
rice never offered marriage to you, wherein 
is be so greatly to blame for having with¬ 
drawn his attentions in favor of a more 
powerful suitor? Come, Everil, try and 
be just.” 

“ He led me to believe he would propose. 
He knew—he must have known—that I 
regarded him favorably. It was a bitter 
injustice to me.” 

“ It would have been a much more bit¬ 
ter injustice had he persisted in claiming 
your hand when he knew he had nothing 
to support you on. I often think,” con¬ 


tinued the widow, with a pursed-up mouth 
and a look of the deepest humility, “ when 
I am called upon to judge other people, of 
the title of Charles Reade’s novel, ‘Put 
Yourself in His Place.’ It makes one view 
things so differently. Now, for instance, 
dear Everil, just try and put yourself in 
poor Stauntoi's place. He loved you de¬ 
votedly—his worst enemy would not deny 
him that virtue—and his love for you made 
him, after a while, conquer his scruples 
(which I know were most conscientious) 
to addressing one so infinitely above him¬ 
self in point of position; hoping, I suppose, 
that mutual love would smooth away all 
obstacles. I saw which way the land lay, 
and tried to put him on his guard—but 
love, you know, is proverbially blind. 
Then, all of a sudden, this shock comes on 
him. If he marries you, you not only fail 
to fulfil your dead father’s wishes, but you 
lose all your money. He drags you down 
to poverty and a sense of disobedience. In 
such a case, what could an honorable man 
do but draw back? He had not yet com¬ 
mitted you or himself. One of you must 
be the sacrifice. He chose to accept it. 
He laid down all his hopes (and you must 
allow, Everil, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and left you 
free to do as your friends desired and ex¬ 
pected of you. What more could the poor 
fellow have done? To my mind, he acted 
in the most honorable and generous man¬ 
ner it was possible to act in. And yet you 
blame him. You call him all manner of 
hard names, and say you wish never to see 
him again. Poor Maurice I it would have 
been better indeed for himself had he 
been as mean, and grasping, and selfish as 
you would make him out to be.” 

The countess has been listening to this 
harangue in utter silence. Her sense and 
.judgment condemn it, but she has no ar¬ 
gument ready wherewith to confute its 
sophistry. She only feels that under the 
same circumstances she would have acted 
differently, though she can hardly decide 
in what way. But a certain undefined 
consciousness that, notwithstanding the 
pain of her wounded vanity, all has been 
for the best, and that she would not have 
the past altered if she could, tend to make 
her less eager to deny the truth of Mrs. 
West’s assertion than she might otherwise 
have been. 

“ I see you are beginning to agree with 
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me, darling,” continues Agatha, insinuat¬ 
ingly, as she glances at the expressive face 
of her companion. 

It may be as you say, Agatha. I am 
not prepared to dispute your opinion. At 
the same time I hold to my own. I have 
BO wish to see Captain Staunton again, 
and if what you say is true, he ought not 
to wish it either.” 

“Ah I it would be a sad comfort, doubt¬ 
less, but still I think it would comfort 
him, dear. He has fretted himself ill, you 
eee (Lady Eussell was sadly afraid some 
euch consequence might follow his disap¬ 
pointment), and I believe his best remedy 
would be to see you well and happy; to be 
sure that his noble unselfish conduct had 
earned its reward, and that you were not 
fretting like himself. You would not like 
poor Staunton to think you were as miser¬ 
able as he is—would you? or that you felt 
the past too keenly to permit of your meet¬ 
ing him again ?” 

“Certainly notl” exclaims Lady Va¬ 
lence, decidedly. 

“Well, then, why not let things take 
their course ? Let the poor boy come here 
and see for himself that he has not had the 
power to make your life unhappy. Be¬ 
sides, Everil, Valence is rather peculiar 
in some of his notions, and you could 
hardly prevent his asking Staunton here 
without giving him a reason. And how 
would it sound, my dear? That because 
the man had withdrawn his attentions in 
favor of your husband, you refused to 
meet him even as a friend. What would 
any one think from such a confession ?” 

“ O, I don’t care if he comes or doesn’t 
come,” says Everil, rising abruptly, as 
though wearied of the discussion. “If 
Valence asks him here, and he has the bad 
taste to accept the invitation, 1 suppose I 
must receive him as I would any other 
gentleman. But I’ll tell you one thing, 
Agatha—and since you are so much Mau¬ 
rice Staunton’s friend, perhaps you’ll be 
good enough to give him a hint on the 
Bubject—if he ever dares to allude to the 
past before me, I’ll tell ray husband of 
him then and there. I don’t care for Va¬ 
lence, as you are well aware; but I know 
how to uphold the dignity of my family 
name.^ And as she says this, she draws 
her figure up to its full height, and looks 
every inch a countess. 

** My dear girl P’ replies the little widow, 


in a deprecating voice, “as if he would! 
How little you know him! I am sure you 
will find his behaviour all that is most 
gentlemanly and reticent.” 

“Let us hope so, indeed. It will be the 
worse for him if it is not. And now, 
Agatha, I am going out for a drive, so we 
shall not meet again till luncheon.” 

“May I not go with you, dear?” 

“Not to-day, please. I have a great 
deal to think over and decide upon, and 
would rather be by myself.” And without 
waiting for an objection, she quits the 
apartment. 

« « « « 4 ^ « 

It is the afternoon of the same day. 
Six o’clock has struck, and Lord Valence 
has not yet returned from Ballybroogau. 
The countess is in her own room. She 
has locked the door so that no one may in¬ 
trude upon her, and is restlessly moving 
about from one table to another, unable 
to settle herself to occupation of any kind. 
There is a new feeling knocking at her 
heart, so new a feeling that she is unwill¬ 
ing to admit its presence even to herself, 
and is more than fearful lest others should 
observe it. She is actually uneasy about 
her husband. Ballybroogan is only ten 
miles away, and even if be stayed to lun¬ 
cheon with the O’Connors, there is no 
reason he should not have reached home 
long ago. Agatha has not improved her 
spirits by observing that the Misses O’Con¬ 
nor are three remarkably pretty Irish girls, 
and that “ poor dear Valence ” used to be 
so very intimate at the house a year ago, 
that many peojde thought he was going to 
marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that she hates 
Irish girls, or rather (being half Irish her¬ 
self) all such as are thoroughbred, and 
thinks it very bad taste on the part of Mrs. 
O’Connor to try and detain Valence at 
Ballybroogan, after the scandal that has 
been spread concerning her girls and him. 
And to make him so late in returning 
home, tool Why, it is getting quite dusk, 
and—O that horse 1 Suppose he should 
really have started in good time, and some 
accident has occurred to detain him I Why, 
with such a horrid vicious brute as that, 
he might be thrown anywhere between 
this and Ballybroogan, and be dead before 
the groom could procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that came 
from living in an out-of-the-way place like 
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Ireland, where the roads were as rough 
and lonely as it was possible for them to 
be. And then the Irish tenants with their 
dreadful blunderbusses, lurking behind 
hedges to shoot their landlords! How 
often had she heard such stories in Eng¬ 
land that had made her blood run cold. 
And what was to prevent such a disaster 
happening to Yalence now, or if not now, 
to-morrow, or any day? 

Between her anxiety and her desire to 
lay the blame of it on anything but her 
own heart, Everil is becoming incoherent 
and nonsensical. She paces around the 
room like an untamed animal; she locks 
and unlocks her door twenty times, and at 
last, unable to bear solitude and suspense 
any longer, runs down to the hall with 
some vague notion of looking for Lord Va¬ 
lence’s approach from the open door. But 
as her foot touches the last step of the 
long wide staircase, a clatter of hoofs 
sounds on the outside gravel, the portals 
of Castle Yalence are thrown open, and she 
perceives a group of horsemen on the ter¬ 
race beyond. She would like to draw 
back then and hide herself anywhere; she 
wishes she had not been so foolish as to 
leave her room—but it is too late. To 
turn and reascend the staircase, when 
strangers are about to enter her house, 
would be as rude as undignified; and 
there are no rooms in which she can take 
shelter without crossing the vast hall, in 
the centre of which she stands. So she 
remains there, nervous and agitated, but 
to all appearance perfectly calm. Lord 
Yalence enters, followed by two other 
gentlemen. At first he does not see his 
wife, and is about to lead the way to the 
library. 

“Yalence!” she exclaims, and, do what 
she will, it is impossible quite to prevent 
her voice bearing traces of her recent 
emotion. “ What on earth makes you so 
late?” 

“ You here, Everil! Am I late ? What 
makes you think so? We started as soon 
after luncheon as we conveniently could.” 

“Lady Valence’s anxiety is so nery nat¬ 
ural,” says a voice she knows but too well. 
Since her conversation with Agatha, Eve¬ 
ril has made up her mind that she will be 
obliged, at some time or other, to bear the 
penalty of Maurice Staunton’s company, 
but she hardly thought that it would be 
80 soon. The surprise leaves her dumb. 


“Ah! here is an old acquaintance of 
yours, Everil,” says her husband, recalled 
to a sense of his forgetfulness by the re¬ 
mark; “Captain Staunton. I think yon 
hardly expected to meet him again at Cas¬ 
tle Yalence, but I found he was staying 
with my friends at Ballybroogan, and have- 
persuaded him to give us a few days here. 
Let me introduce Mr. Mark O’Connor to 
you. He and I have had many a pleasant- 
week together in the olden times, but this- 
is his first experience of the castle as a^ 
domestic residence.” 

Mr. O’Connor bows and expresses his 
polite conviction that the castle must be 
twice as delightful now as it ever was be¬ 
fore ; and Lady Yalence is very much re¬ 
lieved to find that his introduction has fol¬ 
lowed so closely upon the mention of his 
companion that there is no necessity for 
her to do more than bow to either of them 
in return. And then her eyes wander back 
to rest upon her husband, and she repeats, 
more to cover her confusion than anything 
else, “You are very late, Yalence. I 
thought something must have happened.’^ 

“ Why, did you think I was killed ?” he- 
says, jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, but none: 
comes. He looks into her face, and her 
lip is trembling. He places his hand on 
hers and pats it—not unkindly, but not 
earnestly—and cbntinues, still in jest^ 
“ No such good luck, my dear.” 

Lady Yalence turns from them suddenly,, 
and reascends the staircase. At the first 
landing-stage she stops, and says, very de¬ 
liberately, “Dinner is at seven, and it only- 
wants twenty minutes to the time. Will 
you show your friends to their rooms, Ya¬ 
lence ?” and turns her back on them again. 

As she enters her own room large tears 
have gathered in her eyes and are rolling 
down her cheeks. What would Agatha 
West have thought could she have seen 
her now ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“COUU) YOU LOVE SO?” 

A WEEK after the advent of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nor and Maurice Staunton the breakfast- 
table at Castle Yalence is hardly recogniz¬ 
able. Since their return from the conti¬ 
nent Lord and Lady Yalence and Mrs. 
West, have been used to sit down to this 
meal in solemn state together, and often 
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in utter silence, engendered by the wife’s 
indifference or the husband’s dreamy hab¬ 
its. Now, all is changed. The party has 
been reinforced by Alice Mildmay and 
John Bulwer (who appears more than 
pleased to renew his acquaintance with the 
pretty English bridesmaid who did duty 
with him at the late wedding). The host 
and hostess are obliged to be punctual in 
order to meet the requirements of their 
guests, and the old dining-hall, wainscoted 
and raftered with bright dark oak, rings 
with the clatter of knives and forks, and 
the cheerful music of youthful tongues. 
Lord Valence, under the invigorating in¬ 
fluence of company and the cheering so¬ 
ciety of his friend John Bulwer, is quite 
lively (once or twice he has even been be¬ 
trayed into a peal of laughter); and Mrs. 
West, though satisfied that her scheme for 
introducing Captain Staunton to Castle 
Valence has succeeded, may often be seen 
watching her brother-in-law’s movements 
with a long earnest gaze, as though she 
were trying to discover what new idea has 
had the power to displace, even for a mo¬ 
ment, the ingrained conviction of a life¬ 
time. Everil is, perhaps, the one least 
affected (or apparently so) by the innova¬ 
tion. She has not experienced the diffi¬ 
culty she anticipated in meeting and treat¬ 
ing Maurice Staunton as an ordinary 
friend. His deferential and almost distant 
manner has from the commencement much 
aided the line of conduct she considers 
due to her own dignity; and after the first 
few trying hours, when recollection of the 
past almost overwhelmed her with shame 
and indignation, she has found the task 
much easier. 

But she has not yet acquired the art of 
appearing quite self-possessed in his pres¬ 
ence. Her natural feelings of uneasiness 
and distrust would make her boisterously 
gay whilst under his scrutiny; but she has 
checked the inclination, fearing it might 
be misconstrued, and schooled herself to 
be formal, and distant, and coldly polite 
instead. Lord Valence notices her want 
of gayety, and sighs to think that he has 
made her lot so dismal that even the soci¬ 
ety of her old and favorite friends has not 
the power to dissipate her habitual gloomi¬ 
ness. Agatha sees it, and fancying it is 
but a mask to cover the true state of her 
feelings, congratulates her wicked little 
beart on having accomplished so many 


more steps towards the achievement of a 
victory. Valence puzzles her, but of Eve¬ 
ril she believes it only requires time to 
make her certain; and she excuses the con¬ 
tinuance of Staunton’s company by keep¬ 
ing up the idea in her brother-in-law’s 
mind that it is for her sake he is so flat¬ 
tered by an extension of his first invita¬ 
tion ; and this notion Valence has commu¬ 
nicated to his wife. 

On the morning after Staunton’s arrival 
he remonstrated with her on the evident 
coldness of her reception. “ You might 
have welcomed him a little more cordially, 
Everil.” 

“ But I don’t like him. I am very sorry 
you asked him to the castle. I had no 
wish to see him here.” 

“Are you in earnest? I thought he was 
a friend of yours.” 

“A friend of Agatha’s, if you like. He 
is no friend of mine.” 

“Ah! I guessed as much. Well, then, 
for Agatha’s sake, try and be more cordial. 
You made the poor fellow look dreadfully 
uncomfortable last night.” 

“ It wont hurt him if I did.” 

“ But it may hurt her. And, putting all 
other considerations on one side, do you 
think it advisable, Everil, to place any ob¬ 
stacles in the way of Agatha’s settling 
again ? Her living here is all very well at 
present, but ”—with a sigh—“ by-and-by, 
my dear, you may desire to have the house 
to yourself, and—” 

“ I wish to heaven you wouldn’t talk of 
such things. Valence,” she interrupted, 
passionately, with a stamp of her foot. 

“Let me then say plainly, that for both 
our sakes 1 think it may be as well that 
my sister-in-law should marry again.” 

“ And do you suppose Captain Staunton 
wants to marry her?” exclaimed Everil, in 
surprise. 

“ She has hinted as much to me. Mind, 
only hinted. Doubtless ho has said noth¬ 
ing definite; but if she liked him it would 
be a very suitable match.” 

Ilis wife burst out laughing. 

“ O, that’s her little game, is it? Well, 
then. Valence, I promise you I will treat 
Captain Staunton more civilly. But it is 
for her sake, mind; not my own. I tell you 
frankly I don’t like him.” 

“Except that he has always proved him¬ 
self a gentleman, I do not suppose you 
have any reason to be particularly friendly 
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with him for your own sake. Though I 
used to think, Everil, that he was rather 
‘taken* with you, till Agatha undeceived 
me.*’ 

“O, Agatha undeceived you, did she?** 
repeated Lady Valence, mechanically. 

“ Yes, long ago, at Norman House, 
though T did not suspect she liked him on 
her own account till the other day. He is 
really a very nice fellow. I can’t think 
why you should have taken such a preju¬ 
dice against him.” 

“ It is of little consequence. My likes 
and dislikes are like myself, unaccountable 
and erratic. Let us drop the subject.” 

And thenceforth, although she does not 
believe one word of Mrs. West’s insinuation 
to her brother respecting Maurice Staun¬ 
ton and herself, Lady Valence becomes 
less haughty and more studiously polite to 
him than she has been before. Firstly, 
because she does not wish her manner to 
attract her husband’s notice, and draw 
down his censure again; and secondly, be¬ 
cause she fears lest the extreme of indiffer¬ 
ence may lead Agatha and Staunton to 
imagine she requires it as a panoply where¬ 
with to shield herself from the attacks of 
the latter. When Alice Mild may arrives 
her task becomes easier. She keeps much 
with her when they are all assembled to¬ 
gether, and manages to join pretty indis¬ 
criminately in the general conversation. 

On the morning in question, the gentle¬ 
men are all bound for the shooting covers, 
and the ladies have been wondering what 
they shall do to amuse themselves all day. 

“ I can always amuse myself with read¬ 
ing,” says Alice Mildmay. 

“ I dare say you can, my dear, if you 
have anything to read,” retorts the coun¬ 
tess ; “ but this is the most dreadful place 
for books you were ever in in your life. 
Not a circulating library within fifty miles 
of us.” 

“ But you have a monthly box from 
Mudie’s.” 

“ Which invariably contains all the books 
you don’t want to see and none of those 
you do. Last month’s cargo consisted of 
five works on science; three vapid novels, 
and half a dozen volumes of poetry. There 
wasn’t a readable line amongst the lot.” 

“ I’m sure you can’t have read all the 
books in Lord Valence’s library yet, 
Everil,” exclaims Alice. “ I peeped in at 
the door yesterday, and 1 was quite awed 


by the appearance of the room. It looked 
so dark, and mysterious, and full of learn¬ 
ing. Do you often sit there ?” 

“ I never sit there,” replies her friend, 
pointedly; “ that is Lord Valence’s private 
apartment, and he allows no intruders.” 

“O, I’m so sorry. I’ll never look in 
it again,” giggles Alice. 

“ I’m sure if you would like to do so. 
Miss Mildmay,” stammers Lord Valence, 
“ at any time of the day, that is to say, I 
should be most happy to show it to you.” 

“ I wont go without Everil; I should be 
afraid,” she answers. 

“ And I don’t care to go,” returns the 
countess, quietly. “It is not a favorite 
room of mine; I have no wish to enter it.” 

Lord Valence looks at her for a moment, 
earnestly, then sighs, and turns to Bulwer. 

“ If you are at a loss for some light read¬ 
ing, Lady Valence^” says Captain Staunton 
across the table, “I should have the great¬ 
est pleasure in lending you one or two 
French no vels. I have some excellent ones 
in my portmanteau, that have only just 
appeared in Paris. I brought them over 
on purpose for you to see.” 

“You are very good,” she replies, 
haughtily. The idea of accepting a favor 
from him, however small, is imendurable 
to her. 

“ May I fetch them for you after break¬ 
fast?” 

“I dare say Miss Mildmay would be 
pleased to read them. Do you like French 
novels, Alice?” 

“If they’re easy ones, dear; but it’s an 
awful bore to find a lot of idioms jumbled 
together at the most interesting part of the 
story.” 

“ It will do you good to be puzzled,” 
laughs Lady Valence. “You were always 
a lazy puss at lessons. Have you finished, 
Agatha? If so, let us go into the garden.” 

They take a few turns on the terrace; 
pay a visit to the stables (for, with all the 
trouble lying at her heart, Everil has not 
done violence to her nature by giving up 
her devotion to her four-footed friends), 
caress and admire the pack of dogs that 
follow at their mistress’s heels, play a little 
with Master Arthur, and return to the 
castle to find the gentlemen departed, and 
the day before them all their own. 

“ Shall we ride ? shall we drive ? Shall 
we play? shall we sing?” exclaims Lady 
Valence, as they enter her moming-room. 
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" O, let us spend this morning in the 
house,” says Alice. “Seel” pointing to 
some yellow-covered feuilletons lying on 
the table, “ these must be the novels Cap¬ 
tain Staunton promised to lend us. How 
delightful it would be, darling, if Mrs. 
West and I got our work and you read 
aloud to us.” 

“ I am quite willing to do so if it pleases 
you,” replies Everil, cheerfully; and seat¬ 
ing herself on a sofa, she commences to 
read one of those realistic and exciting 
stories which the French novelists of the 
present day so much delight in, and which 
claims the attention of both reader and 
listeners until the gong sounds for 
luncheon. 

“I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed any¬ 
thing so much,” exclaims Alice Mildmay, 
as Everil rises and puts down the book; 
“ I had no idea it was so late. How tire¬ 
some it is to have to leave off j ust at the 
moment St. George meets Catherine again! 
Isn’t It a charming story, Everil ? Isn’t it 
just like life ?” 

The countess does not answer. Mrs. 
West glances up at her. She is standing 
by the table, with her eyes cast down and 
one hand upon the book, thinking. The 
incidents of the tale have revived the sad¬ 
dest portion of her life. She is comparing 
her own fate with that of the heroine, 
married to a husband to whom she is in¬ 
different, and whilst her heart is still 
bleeding from the wound inflicted by an¬ 
other hand. How will it fare with Cath¬ 
erine and 8t. George when they meet again ? 
How will they act towards and speak to 
one another? This is how Agatha West 
Interprets the thoughtful look on Everil’s 
face. 

“ Shall we go and have our luncheon, 
a.Tid come back and finish the story after¬ 
wards, Everil ?” she asks. 

Lady Valence starts, colors violently, and 
abruptly leaves the table. 

“Yes, yes, of course, unless you would 
rather go for a drive. Come, Alice; come, 
Agatha 1 I have .read so long I feel quite 
dizzy. I think it would be better to go 
into the open air before we commence our 
studies again.” 

And taking Miss Mildmay’s hand, she 
dances down the staircase and through the 
hall, as though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in the read¬ 
ing la resumed, and the end of the story 


is so affecting that Everil can scarcely 
steady her voice sufficiently to make the 
last few pathetic words audible. 

««««««« 

“ What an interesting novel that was 
you lent Lady Valence yesterday,” says 
Mrs. West to Captain Staunton, as she 
looks up sideways to him from beneath the 
shade of her parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace together. 

“Did she read it?” he asks, eagerly. 

“ Every line, from the first word to the 
last, and was so deeply moved she could 
hardly command her voice. Have you 
brought many more with you, written in 
the same strain?” 

He meets her glance, and smiles intelli¬ 
gently. 

“ You think they will be useful ?” 

“ O, I say nothing. Some women’s 
imaginations are very hard to move, and 
others take their hue from what they gaze 
upon. French romances are not consid¬ 
ered wholesome reading, as a rule. But 
the countess is not a child.” 

“If I send her some others, will you 
persuade her to read them?” 

“I should do that for my own sake. I 
am as fond of stories as a child. Ajid 
Everil is an excellent linguist. Send her 
some more by all means. But”—in a 
lower voice—“ be careful, and don’t startle 
her too soon.” 

m ***** * 

The merits of the French novel are dis¬ 
cussed openly at the breakfast-table, and 
Alice Mildmay cannot say too much in its 
praise. 

“ It is a most interesting and delightful 
story. 8U George is such a darling, and 
Catherine the most charming heroine I ever 
read of. Am I not right, Everil ? Did we 
not enjoy Captain Staunton’s novel ? Was 
it not difficult to tear ourselves away for a 
walk in the wood ?” 

“ It was certainly very absorbing. Most 
French romances are.” 

“ Have you had time yet to look at the 
other one —* Madame SU ClairV^' de¬ 
mands Maurice Staunton, of no one in 
particular. 

“ No,” replies Alice (for Everil never ad¬ 
dresses him unless she is obliged to do so); 
“ but perhaps we may this morning, If 
Lady Valence pleases, that is to say,” she 
adds, cautiously. 

“I hope you will read it. You will like 
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it so much better than ‘ Catherine,^ ” he 
says, turning to his hostess. 

We are engaged out to luncheon to¬ 
day,’’ she answers, coldly, and then, as 
though the sound of her own voice had 
reproached her, she adds in a kinder tone, 
“We shall hear it in good time, I dare say, 
but novel reading is rather too engrossing a 
pursuit to be indulged in continuously. 
What would your dear father say to it, 
Alice?” 

“ fie would call it ‘ mental dram-drink¬ 
ing;’ but we can’t all be parsons, Everil. 
Do you remember how papa used to lecture 
you about the mad way you rode and drove 
about the country ? Do you remember the 
race you rode with Charlie Rushton, and 
how astonished the old laborer was when 
you cleared his wheelbarrow of rubbish in 
the road ?” 

“ Yes, I remember,” says the countess, 
quietly. 

“ What a mad thing you were in those 
days, Everil. What have you done with it 
all? Papa wouldn’t have much need to 
lecture you now, would he?” 

“ His office would be a sinecure, Alice.” 

She smiles sadly as she says this, and, 
raising her eyes, encounters those of her 
husband, fixed upon her. Her lids droop, 
and a deep blush rises to her cheeks. 

“ Lady Valence has taken the onerous 
duties of matrimony upon herself,” re¬ 
marks Captain JStaunton. “ Perhaps when 
you have done so. Miss Mildmay, we may 
see an alteration in you also,” 

“ I don’t see why one need lose one’s 
spirits,” replies Alice, briskly. 

“And I don’t see in what I have lost 
mine,” says the countess, in much the same 
tone. “I don’t go tearing all over the 
country with my hair half way down my 
back. That may be because 1 have too 
much respect for myself and my position; 
but 1 am just as fond of riding as ever. 
By the way, 1 should like a ride this morn¬ 
ing. Will you order my horse, Valence, 
for eleven o’clock? I shall enjoy a canter 
over to Bracken Woods.” 

“ 1 thought you were going out to lunch¬ 
eon, my dear?” 

“ 1 shall be back before it is time to start.' 
Will you come with me, Alice? You shall 
have my little chestnut filly. She’s as 
quiet as a lamb.” 

“If you will guarantee she wont kick 
me off—yes. But I know your ‘quiet 


lambs’ of old, Everil. It was your lamb 
of a ‘ Black Prince,’ remember, that ran 
away with me at home last year, and near¬ 
ly dashed out my brains against a tree.” 

“You don't mean to say sol” exclaims 
John Bulwer, with evident concern. 

“Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer; and had he 
not thrown me into the hedge instead, you 
would have never had the pleasure of mak¬ 
ing my acquaintance. Only fancy that I 
But Everil declared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as quiet as a 
lamb.” 

“He always was with me,” replies the 
countess, laughing. “But the. chestnut 
filly is a real angel. Ask Agatha, who is 
the greatest coward on horseback possible. 
Even she has ridden her.” 

“ May I be permitted to form part of 
your escort?” demands Maurice Staunton, 
presently. 

“No!” she says, sharply—“at least I 
mean, no, thank you. Captain Staunton. 

I cannot bear to ride in a crowd.” 

“ Then I am afraid it will be useless put¬ 
ting in my petition,” says John Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everil puzzled; 
but she cannot possibly grant to the one 
what she has just refused to the other. So 
she repeats much the same words, but in 
so subdued a manner that all present note 
the difference. 

“ I am very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, but 1 have 
just said ‘ No ’ to Captain Staunton, you 
see. I dislike a large riding-party. It de¬ 
stroys all chance of conversation.” 

“ Let us both go then,” pleads Bulwer, 
“ and we can ride two and two.” 

But at this prospect, knowing which cav¬ 
alier would fall to her lot. Lady Valence 
makes a decided objection, and Alice Mild¬ 
may and she start unattended, excepting 
by the groom. Seeing that her companion 
is rather downcast, Everil addresses her 
thus; 

“ 1 dare say you were surprised at my 
refusing Mr. Bulwer’s escort this morning, 
Alice; but the fact is, I want to speak to 
you alone.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“And about the very gentleman in 
question.” 

Alice grows scarlet. 

You must have noticed his manner 
toward you, Alice. And since, while you 
stay at Castle Valence, you are under my 
care, I feel mydelf responsible for what 
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happens to yon. Mr. Bnlwer is falling in 
love, if he is not already; and if it goes on, 
it will end in a proposal. Are you pre¬ 
pared for that?” 

“ O Everil, it sounds so funny to hear 
you talk like an old woman!” 

“Does it? But that is no answer to my 
question. John Bulwer is an old friend of 
my husband’s, and Lord Valence would 
feel very much hurt at any ill-fortune that 
happened to him. If, in the event of his 
proposing to you, you intend to accept him, 
of course it’s all right; but if you do not 
like him well enough to do so, I think his 
visit to the castle should not be prolonged. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“ What can I say, Everil ?” 

“ Tell me the truth. You know it is safe 
with me. Do you like him?” 

“I think he is a very agreeable fellow,” 
returns Alice, simpering. 

■ “O Alice, for heaven’s sake, don’t look 
so like a schoolgirl. Would you marry 
him if he asked you?” 

“ But will he ask me, do you think?” 

“ Certainly, if this goes on much longer. 
He is a thorough gentleman. What shall 
yon say when he does ?” 

“I think—I think, Everil—yes, I am 
almost sure I should say Yes; that is, if 
papa approves, you know.” 

“You think —you are almost sure—4/" your 
papa approves—O Alice, what weak, waver¬ 
ing idiots we women are I I don’t believe 
there’s any real love left in the world. We 
take whatever comes in our way, and if it 
doesn’t suit us, we either cling to it weakly 
and are miserable, or we cast it from us 
bravely and are wicked.” 

“O Everil I” exclaims Alice, with the 
open-mouthed horror of the simple at the 
very name of sin. 

“ No real strong passionate love,” con¬ 
tinues the countess, hurriedly, “ that clings 
to its object, good, bad, or indifferent, 
through thick and thin—that winds all the 
tendrils of its life about it, and to whom 
separation means death.” 

“ But so few people die of love now-a- 

days, dear.” 


“ I don’t mean mortal death—I mean the 
death of passion, of energy, of hope and 
faith, and all that goes to make a man or 
woman. True love is self-abnegation, and 
when the creature we love fails, what is to 
prevent our failing also?” 

“ But that would be wicked, wouldn’t it, 
Everil?” 

“ Perhaps it would. Perhaps men like 
your father might say the very love I speak 
of would be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be so de¬ 
voted that it would secure the happiness of 
the thing it loved even at the risk of crush¬ 
ing its own feelings to the earth; and it 
would be so strong that, maimed and help¬ 
less, it would still live, drawing its life 
from the joy it could not shar e.” 

“Everil, could you love so?” 

“ 1 do not know. I have never tried,” 
she answers, shortly. 

Could you love sof The question returns 
to her again and again. Not Maurice 
Staunton. Recent as the time may appear 
when this man seemed all in all to her, 
Lady Valence knows that it is past, never 
to return. Her lot in life may be uninter¬ 
esting, uncertain, unsatisfying, but she 
would not exchange it even now for that 
which it was so painful to relinquish. Did 
she ever love Staunton ? Was the feeling 
which she bore him worthy of the name ? 
She told Alice Mildmay what is her firm 
belief, that real love will cling to its object, 
good, bad, or indifferent, through thick 
and thin. Has her love so clung to him? 
or, rather, has not the perception of his 
selfish, shallow nature and mercenary 
motives shivered the fragile material into 
dust? 

Could she love so? Could she love to the 
death? She asks the question, and there 
is no answer, only her breast is thrilled 
with a long deep sigh, and her heart sinks 
depressed with a sense of loneliness. What 
folly it is to think of such things I Her 
fate is settled. She has nothing more to 
do with love or happiness. 

[to be continued.! 
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THE MAGIC GLASS: 

—OB,— 

I>ETECTINtt A MURDERER. 

BY M. QUAD, OF TIIE AilCHIQAN PBB8S. 


Thbbe had been a murder down at Col¬ 
ville—a cold-blooded murder the despatch 
said—and I was detailed to go down and 
work up the case. 

It was my trade—or profession then— 
hunting down thieves and murderers, and 
I had been so long at the business that a 
telegram announcing a murder was taken 
as coolly as if the despatch had related to 
some ordinary happening. 

Before noon I was at Colville. It was a 
little hamlet about twenty miles from New 
York, and three miles olf the railroad. I 
had answered the despatch before leaving 
New York, and they were therefore ex¬ 
pecting me. As I landed on the platform 
a farmer came up and inquired my name, 
and I was requested to take a seat in his 
one-horse wagon for a drive to the village. 
He was greatly excited over the murder, 
and we had only got started when he com¬ 
menced talking. 

I soon learned that it was a woman who 
had been murdered—a rich old spinster 
named Miss Williams. She was a woman 
about fifty-five years old, living in the best 
bouse in the village, and being possessed 
of quite a large fortune. She had never 
been married, but years before had adopted 
a boy who was now a young man of twenty. 
These two, with a couple of servants, made 
up the family. 

“ It was an awful thing V* said the far¬ 
mer, as he saw that I was interested.. ** It 
is supposed that she was murdered about 
midnight, though it might have been an 
hour later. At least, when they found 
her, soon after daylight, she was cold and 
stiff. 

“And how was it done?’’ 

“ O, that’s plain to be seen,” he replied; 
“ she slept alone in a bedroom on the first 
floor, and the murderer w^ent in and beat 
her over the head with an iron bolt—the 
king-bolt of a wagon. Her skull is crushed 
in, and her face is a horrible sight. We 
left the body just as we found it, and no 


one has been allowed inside the door, as 
we wanted you to find everything just as 
the murderer left them.” 

“The young man and the servants?” I 
inquired. 

“ O, they are as innocent as you or II” 
he promptly answered. “Itwas the young 
man Tom who first discovered the murder, 
and it would have made you weep to see 
him take on and tear his hair. It took 
two men to hold him at first.” 

“It did, eh?” I answered, slowly; and 
I went to thinking, and let the farmer talk 
himself tired. As a general rule I do not 
believe that the most violent outbursts of 
grief denote the greatest sorrow. I won¬ 
dered if there could have been such a bond 
of love between the young man and the old 
woman that he should tear his hair and go 
crazy over her death, especially when her 
demise put him in possession of all her 
property? Then he was the first to dis¬ 
cover the murder—that was a mark against 
him in my mind. I can’t tell you why, 
except so far as I have told you above, 
but before we reached Colville I had made 
up my mind that Tom Williams (he had 
taken her name) was the murderer. 

There was a crowd in the yard and 
around and in the house. All business in 
the village was suspended for the day, and 
the people were waiting my arrival. As 
soon as I ascertained that the room had 
not been disturbed, I shut the door, re¬ 
quested the selectmen of the village to 
turn all the people out and bolt the doors 
against them; and then I inquired the do¬ 
mestic habits of the deceased, her state of 
health, how much money she generally 
kept by her, if any, and from her I dropped 
off on to Tom and the servants. 

1 learned that the family always retired 
at nine o’clock. If Tom was out, as was 
frequently the case, the front door was left 
unlocked for him to come in. He was not 
considered a bad young man, but he drank 
a little, smoked a good deal, wore good 
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clothos, and might be classed under the 
Lead of fast.” As for the servants, I had 
Been them, and that was enough. Without 
asking them a word, 1 would have taken 
my oath that they were innocent. 

Tom had been taken in by a neighbor, 
and was out of the way. I* asked to see 
his room, and one of the servants was 
called in to show me up stairs. The room 
was just as he left it in the morning. I 
learned from the servant, who was a very 
talkative female, that Tom’s usual hour of 
rising was at seven o’clock, when breakfast 
was ready. It was in July, and on that 
morning he was up and dressed and discov¬ 
ered the murder before five o’clock, day¬ 
light coming about half past four. He 
had planned no journey; had not left his 
bed on account of sickness; had not been 
disturbed, and yet he had left it. 1 exam¬ 
ined the bed. The clothing was turned 
down and the bed was somewhat disturbed. 
You would have said that some one had 
occupied it all night; but after a moment’s 
scrutiny I made up my mind that Tom had 
merely sat down on the bed, with his feet 
on the floor. He had sat there for a long 
time, making a plain dent in the bed, and 
he had not once stretched out on the sheet. 
He had not sat there to read, because the 
table was too far away. What then? He 
had sat there to ponder, I guessed. Ho 
one knew the hour when he came in the 
previous night, because all were asleep; 
but he said it was at half past nine. 

In working up a case I always had a 
theory, and I worked to prove that my 
theory was right. If 1 failed, then I took 
another theory and worked at that. My 
theory in this case was that Tom was the 
murderer, and I started to prove it. Going 
down stairs, I entered the bedroom. The 
corpse was a ghastly sight. The blows had 
been dealt with terrible force, and any one 
of the four or five would have been fatal. 
The body was in its nightdress, lying on 
the bed, and I was not long in ascertain¬ 
ing that It had been placed there after 
death, or after insensibility. 

There was blood on the bed, on the wall, 
and on the carpet. The first stains were at 
the further end of the room, near a lounge, 
but the carpet being of a dull red, the vil¬ 
lagers had not noticed them. Getting 
down on my hands and knees, I found that 
a comer of the cai*pet had been loosened; 
and turning It back, I discovered two or 


three bank notes on the floor. This, then, 
had been a hiding-place for her money. 
The servants said she had several hundred 
dollars in the house, but they had iig idea 
of where she had hidden it. It was not 
natural that she should put so much con¬ 
fidence in them. 

I decided that the murderer crept in, 
tore up the carpet, and was discovered as 
he was seizing the money. The old lady 
had got out of bed and approached him, 
and was struck down as they stood together 
in the corner. This was yet another evi¬ 
dence against Tom. Had she awoke to 
discover a stranger in the room, she would 
not have left her bed—or the chances were 
against it—and she certainly would have 
been struck down near it, instead of after 
reaching the corner. She had been killed 
in the corner, and then her body placed on 
the bed—I was sure of it. 

If I had wanted any further evidence 
against Tom, I found it about the corpse. 
From the finger nail of the index finger of 
the right hand waved three or four blue 
threads—tiny little things, which a hun¬ 
dred pairs of eyes would have passed over. 
There was a split in the nail, and it had 
caught a coat-sleeve and torn the little 
threads out. They told me that Tom had 
a blue blouse coat, and then I knew that 
she had torn the threads out as she 
clutched him in her dying struggles. 

“Well, what do you think?” inquired 
the selectmen, as I finished my examina¬ 
tion. 

“I want to see Tom,” I answered. 

“Why, merciful heavens I You don’t 
suspect him ?” 

“ Certainly not. I want to hear hii^ 
statement,” I replied. 

One of them went and brought the 
young man. I saw from the first glimpse 
that he had made up his mind to “ brass it 
out.” He was a good-looking young fel¬ 
low, face pale and anxious, and I saw by 
his set teeth that he was bracing himself 
up to balllo me. 

“ You will please go on and give me a 
plain statement of the affair so far as you 
were concerned,” I said, as he took a 
chair. 

We all sat looking at him, and he had to 
make a great effort to start off. He stated 
that he came in at the hour named, went 
to bed, and about daylight v*'as awakened 
by a scream. He ran down stairs and to 
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his aunt’s door, and then discovered that a 
murder had been committed. 

“ But the body was cold at daylight,” I 
answered; “ the murder took place at least 
• two hours before. What scream could 
have startled you ?” 

“ It might not have been a scream,” he 
answered; “it might have been some 
other noise, or I might have dreamed that 
I heard one.” 

“ Have you any reason to suspect any 
one ?” 

“When I came in last night,” he an¬ 
swered, “ a stranger moved away from the 
gate across the street, and as he found that 
I was watching him, he skulked along 
down the street.” 

“ Did Miss Williams have any money in 
the house?” I asked. 

“She might have had a few dollars,” 
he answered. 

He did not know where she kept it, he 
said, and he was certain that she was 
asleep when he came in on the previous 
night. His theory was that the stranger 
whom he saw at the gate had entered the 
house and committed the murder. 

“ It seems strange that he should have 
known that the money was hidden under a 
corner of the bedroom carpet,” I said. 

He could not prevent a nervous start of 
surprise. The selectmen did not notice it, 
but it was very plain to me. He made no 
reply, and I continued: 

“ She must have made a desperate fight, 
and I think the villain’s sleeves will be 
found spattered with blood.” 

His eyes went down to his sleeves as 1 
spoke, but he quickly raised them, and the 
'selectmen sat there like bumps on a log, 
and never caught the faintest clue. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” he said, after 
awhile. “It is an awful thing, and I’m 
so nervous that I can hardly think of any 
one thing for a moment at a time.” 

“Poor boy! it is a hard blow on you!” 
replied one of the selectmen, in a condol¬ 
ing voice. 

Tom covered his face with his hands, 
and seemed to be much affected; and I 
told him I was through with him, 

“Hold!” I said, as he was leaving the 
house. “Do you have any idea of how 
much money she had hidden away?” 

“ Ho, I haven’t,” he answered. 

“ It makes no great difference,” I went 
on; “I have ascertained that she had 


nearly a thousand dollars, and that the 
bills were all fives and tens on the Ocean 
Bank of New York and the Drover’s Bank 
of Brooklyn. I shall notify every trades¬ 
man in the village, and put the detectives 
of the county on the watch for such bills. 
I see that she was a careful old lady, and 
that she had made a note of the number of 
each bill. I have her memoranda in my 
pocket, and if any one attempts to pass a 
single one of those bills, he will surely be 
nabbed.” 

I saw a look of annoyance and chagrin 
on his face, and he forgot all about trying 
to look disconsolate. I had found no such 
memoranda, and only judged of the value 
of the bills and the banks represented by 
those left behind. I threw it at him as a 
stray shot, and to help along another plan 
I had formed. 

Well, there was my case. The young 
man was guilty of murder, and I knew it; 
but if I had said so, and made his arrest, I 
would have been mobbed by the villagers, 
who believed his every word, and whose 
sympathies were with him. It was the 
general idea that a stranger had committed 
the deed, and it would have been folly to 
arrest Tom on such evidence as I had ac¬ 
cumulated, much of it having no weight 
except in my own mind. 

The women were allowed to come in 
and prepare the corpse for burial, the ser¬ 
vants recalled, and I asked Tom to return 
to the house, and guide and direct so far 
as he could. One of the selectmen was 
justice of the peace, and the murderer 
would be arraigned before him. He fol¬ 
lowed me over to the hotel, and when we 
were seated, he asked: 

“Well, what have you discovered?” 

“ That the murder was committed by 
some one living in the village!” I answered. 

“Heavens! but you don’t mean that!” 

“ Just that.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“ If I knew, I would arrest him,” I re¬ 
plied. “So far, I have only suspicions; 
but perhaps before to-morrow morning we 
may have the villain in custody.” 

“God grant it!” he exclaimed, much 
excited. 

I then told him that I wanted to pass the 
night in the house with the corpse, and 
wanted his company. I did not want to go 
in until Tom had retired to his room, and 
would rather that none of the servants 
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•honld see me. I cautioned him not to 
betray my intentions, and warned him 
that ihe capture of the murderer depended 
on his silence and discretion. 

He promised to obey me, and I slept sev¬ 
eral hours during the afternoon, so as to 
be vigilant during the night. I felt cer¬ 
tain that Tom had hidden the money 
somewhere about the premises, and I pro¬ 
posed to search for it. I also had an idea 
that something might turn up during the 
night to fasten his guilt more firmly, 
though I could not say what it would be. 

At ten o’clock that night Parsons the 
selectman and myself were admitted to 
the house by one of the rear doors. The 
servants and Tom were up stairs, and 
three women were watching with the 
corpse. It was a bright moonlight night, 
rather cool, and Parsons had brought along 
some cigars. The house was arranged 
thus: As you entered the front door there 
was a hall, stairs at the right, parlor to the 
left, and further down the hall a door 
which led into the sitting-room or back 
parlor. There was a bedroom oft of this, 
and in there the corpse was lying, and the 
.watchers sat in the back parlor. Beyond 
this room was the dining-room, with a 
small room off, and then came the. kitchen. 
Parsons and I sat in the room oft the 
dining-room, having no light in the room, 
but the door was partly open, and a lamp 
on a stand in the dining-room shone in, 
and the light fell upon a large mirror 
hanging on the wall to the left of us. 

lhad to approach him very gently with 
my proposed search, and 1 did not dare 
tell him that I believed Tom to be the 
murderer, although he could not help but 
know that 1 was seeking to fasten the 
crime on some inmate of the house. 

‘‘That woman made a brave fight for 
her money and her life,” I whispered to 
him. ** The man had the bills in his hand, 
and she clinched into them, lie struck 
her several blows on the hand, breaking 
two fingers; and if we find the money, we 
will find some of the bills mutilated.” 

“ Suppose we find it hidden about the 
house?” he said. 

“Then we have evidence that some one 
in the house is the murderer,” I replied. 

He shook his head dubiously, as if he 
were saying to himself that a detective 
had been sent down who didn’t know his 
business; and I lit another cigar. Mid¬ 


night would be time enough to commence 
the search. 

It was just five minutes of twelve o’clock, 
and w'e had been very quiet for a long 
time, both thinking, when I smldenly saw 
a face in the glass on the wall. It was 
Tom’s face, and I looked around, expect¬ 
ing to see him in the door. He was not 
there, and as I turned to t":e glass his 
whole body came into view, being clad only 
in a sleeping-shirt. The moon was stream¬ 
ing in at the window, falling in a shower 
on the glass, and between moonlight and’ 
lamplight the glass was converted into a 
magic mirror to represent what was trans¬ 
piring in rear of the house in the “ jog ” 
made by building the “L” to the kitchen. 
I turned from door to glass three or four 
times before I solved the mystery, and by 
that time Parsons was also watching 
Tom. 

The young man had a small bundle in 
his hand, and after bending his head to 
listen, and then peering about, he ad¬ 
vanced several feet, reached up, and his 
hand and arm went beyond our vision. 
There was a “ coo-coo,” as if doves had 
been disturbed, and then he pulled down 
his arm, brushed something oil his hand, 
and stepped back out of sight. 

** He is walking in his sleep 1” whispered 
the amazed selectman. 

“See here!” I said, my hand on his 
shoulder; “when he reached up he was 
hiding something. If it was the money, 
will you believe that he was the murderer?” 

“ Let us look,” he answered. 

We removed our boots, and silently 
passed out of the back door. There was a 
dovecot on a post near the rear end of the 
kitchen, and going to it I inserted my 
hand and drew out a bundle. It was the 
money I Looking up, we saw that Tom 
had crept out of his open window, and 
come down over the roofs. 

When we went in and spread out the 
money, we found several new bills badly 
torn, and there were blood-spots on others. 

“Does this convict him?” I asked of 
the trembling Parsons. 

“ But he may have been walking in his 
sleep,” he replied. 

“He may have been—but where did he 
get this money?” 

“ It icos he!—my God! it was!” he ex¬ 
claimed, turning as white as a sheet, and 
having to sit down. 
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We looked into each other’s faces for a 
long time without speaking, and then he 
said: 

“Let me go home! I can’t be here 
when you make the arrest. I have known 
that boy ever since he was a crying child, 
and though I know he’s guilty, I couldn’t 
face him to save my life.” 

I let him go away, and I had to brace 
my nerves for what was to come. I said 
nothing to the women, but taking the 
money in one hand and the lamp in the 
other, I went up stairs, pushed open Tom’s 
door, and found him wide awake in bed, 
as I expected to. He rose up as I set the 
lamp down, and taking a chair, I said: 

“ Mr. Parsons and I were both watching 
you when you put this money in the dove¬ 
cot!” 

“I—you—it couldn’t—” 

“ Tom,” I answered, interrupting him, 
have known all day that you were the 
murderer! There are a dozen things to 
prove it beside these torn and blood-stained 
bills! You must go with me to the county 
jail.” 

He held out for a little time, but when 
he saw that I had trapped him, and that it 
was no use, he broke down and began to 
cry. 

“Don’t let any one see me—let’s go 
now!” he pleaded; and 1 told him that if 


he would be quiet and obedient I would 
take him right away. He arose and 
dressed, and we left the house so silently 
that none of the watchers knew of our 
going. He declared that he would make 
no effort to escape, and accompanied me to 
a livery stable, and stood by while a horse 
and buggy were made ready for a trip to 
the county-seat. 

On the way out he made a clean breast 
of it. He was in debt for cigars, liquors, 
and some flash j.ewelry, and his aunt re¬ 
fused him except a small sum. He had at 
flrst planned to rob her of part, but changed 
his mind, and concluded to murder her 
and take all. She had been awakened, 
sprang out of bed, seized and recognized 
him, and he had struck her down and then 
put the body on the bed, just as I had 
written it out in my own mind. He be¬ 
lieved himself secure from detection, but 
when I spoke about the bills having been 
numbered, he had left his bed and changed 
them from one hiding-place to another, 
for fear that they would be found. 

He would have been tried for murder, 
but he committed suicide the second night 
after being placed in jail; and to this day 
there are people in Colville who believe 
that Tom was innocent, and that my un¬ 
founded suspicions and unjustifiable arrest 
drove him to his death. 


THE MONTH Ot MAY. 


Rosy May, so fair, so bright. 

Coming forth from winter’s blight, 

As to the heavens the shining star. 

The same to the earth your flowers are. 

Smiling May, in emerald vest, 

Gem of the world, bright and blest, 
Around thy features a charm doth play. 
Queen of the months art thou, blooming 
May! 

Chicago^ ILL, May, 1874. 


As in future hours each joy we meet. 
All with a welcome smile to greet, 

O let our spirits be blithe and gay. 
Just as thou art, fairy May! 

The loveliest month in all the year. 
Driving away April’s dewy tear, 
Chasing our winter cares away, 

O how we love thee, smiling May! 

Eliza. 
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AN OLD MAN’S REVERT. 

BY ALBBBT P. BBEDGES. 


I glftdly tom from active life, 

Its sorrows and its care, 

Once more to view the quiet scene. 

Or breathe the fragrant air 
That fanned my childhood’s sunny brow. 
That met my youthful gaze. 

And lingered round me, like a spell. 
Through life’s ensuing days. 

As lowly on a verdant mound, 

On which in youth 1 played, 

In pensive thought I sit me down. 
Beneath a beechen shade. 

Fond memory’s treasured forms arise 
Before my fancy’s view, 

Arrayed in garments worn and sear, 

Yet of familiar hue. 

And, young again, in sports I join 
With those who early died. 

And feel my bounding pulses throb 
With childhood’s crimson tide. 

BrasiXy Indiana, 1874. 


Alas! how swift the fleeting years 
Have winged their circling flight! 

The roseate flush of early morn 
Pales now in noonday light! 

My youth is gone; life’s morn has fled; 
My childhood’s cottage home 

Has vanished with familiar things 
Where still in dreams I roam. 

Yet, bowed and bent with grief and years, 
I turn to view with joy 

The tranquil scene that marks the spot 
I loved while yet a boy. 

The purest of my soul’s best thoughts 
Do there my mind engage. 

And spirit-whispers, soft and low, 

My deepest grief assuage. 

There girt by memories fond and dear, 

I realize the truth. 

The truest friends my life has known 
Wore those that blessed my youth. 


A NOBLE FAMILY. 

BY BEY. DB. H. STANDI8H. 


Aboxtt the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, and even recollected by old gentlemen 
about town who were alive when the first 
exhibition was opened, lived some three 
or four members of an Irish noble family, 
who enjoyed a discreditable notoriety. 
Lord Barrymore, the eldest, ran a short 
career, and bore the nickname of Hellgate. 
His brother, the Honorable Henry Barry, 
was lame, or club-footed, and was dubbed 
Cripplegate; while the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, even less reputable than 
the other two, went by the name of New¬ 
gate, for the rather illogical reason that he 
had been a tenant of every jail in the king¬ 
dom save that one. There was a sister, of 
whom little is known save that she became 
Lady Milfort, and that from her ready and 
copious use of oaths, she received from the 
refiued lips of the Prince Regent the sobri¬ 
quet of Billingsgate. 

** His highly polished mind,” says one of 
the toadies, speaking in praise of the eldest 
brother, ” received its first classical embel¬ 


lishments under the successful tuition of 
Rev. Mr. Tickell, at Wargrave ”—a gentle¬ 
man, it may be added, who received the 
nickname of Profligate. “At the age of 
fourteen he was removed to Eton, where 
his erudition was confirmed. Discre¬ 

tion had planted her choicest seeds in his 
understanding; but he was destroyed ere 
the fertility and richness of the soil became 
palpable by a full harvest, acceptable to 
wisdom and to honor. He was burst¬ 

ing hourly from the chrysalis, and would 
have been soon in full beauty, wing and 
request.” These are the words of Williams, 
better known as Antony Pasquin, who be¬ 
longed to what was an element in the 
society of the time, the buffooning libeller 
who made a subsistence out of the timor¬ 
ous. This fellow was a retained jester at 
the fast lord’s house, required to promote 
fun and make his employer and the com¬ 
pany merry. His coadjutor was Edwin the 
actor; and it is admitted that both earned 
their wages. 
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Lord Hellgate distinguished himself by 
bringing a thousand pounds pocket money 
to school. He came into a fortune of tea 
thousand a year, which in a short space of 
time he bad contrived to charge with debts 
amounting to a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, leaving him but a couple of thou¬ 
sand a year to live upon. His extravagance 
took the most fantastic shapes. His hunt¬ 
ing retinue was like the French king’s, and 
he went out with four Afriijans, dressed 
magnificently, who played on the French 
horn during the chase. All the low scum 
of boxers and cockfighters were in his 
train. At the same time he delighted in 
cricketing, then in its infancy, and even 
held a commission in a militia regiment, 
where he contrived to fulfil his duties re¬ 
spectably. There was no doubt that he 
had natural gifts and a good spirit, which, 
if directed to better things, might have 
helped him to make a figure. He could 
turn verses, and had a decided literary 
taste; and was so far musical, that, on re¬ 
turning home from a new opera he could 
give an idea of the overture. “ His lord- 
ship,” says a pleasant actor who knew him, 
was the most eminent compound of con¬ 
trarieties, the most singular mixture of 
genius and folly, of personal endowment 
and moral obliquity. Alternating between 
the gentleman and the blackguard, the re¬ 
fined wit and the most vulgar bully, he 
was equally well known in St. Giles’s and 
St. James’s. His lordship could fence, 
dance, drive or drink, box or bet, with any 
man in the kingdom. He could discourse 
slang as trippingly as French; relish porter 
after port; and compliment her ladyship at 
a ball with as much ease and brilliance, as 
he could bespatter a blood in a cider cel¬ 
lar.” He was highly popular, the friend 
and companion of the Prince of Wales and 
of all the fast men of the time. 

The stories told of his freaks give a good 
idea of the pastimes of the day. The most 
harmless of these take the shape of what 
are called “ sells.” Some of them were of 
the usual ‘‘fast” kind; he would lake 
some “ spirited companions,” and going by 
night to some village or country town, 
shift all the various signs of the public- 
houses, transposing, say, the King’s Head 
and the Red Lion, to the confusion of the 
owners and their customers. Often, as he 
and his brothers were driving in a hackney- 
coach, they would imitate the frantic 


screams of a woman struggling, “ Murder, 
murder! Let me go! etc.,” when the 
passers-by would be attracted, follow, and 
finally stop the coach to resdue the sufferer. 
The fast lord and his friends would de¬ 
scend, fall on the interposers, who were 
quite bewildered to find 'there was no fe¬ 
male in the coach, and administer a sound 
thrashing on the public highway. They 
would then proceed on their journey. 

“ Lord Barrymore’s fondness for eccen¬ 
tricities,” we are told, “ ever engaged his 
mind. It was all the same, he was always 
in high spirits, thinking of what fun he 
should have during the day.” With a. 
ready versatility he knew how to secure 
this pastime as occasion offered. Thus 
having a very high phaeton which he would 
drive home after a night revel in town, he 
would whip right and left as he proceeded 
down the narrow Feather-bed Lane, de¬ 
stroying the windows on both sides, de¬ 
lighted with the noise as he heard them 
crash. This he called “ fanning the day¬ 
lights.” Or he would be driving with a 
guest and his wild brother “ Newgate ” in 
his chaise-and-four, returning to his coun¬ 
try-place, when, after some halt, the guest 
would find himself whirling along at a ter¬ 
rific pace, and discover that the postilions 
were in the rumble behind, and that the 
two brothers had taken their place. 

Some new prank of his was always the 
subject of conversation. If he met an ill- 
conditioned wagoner on the road, who 
would not give way, his lordship would 
descend to fight it out; if the winner, hd 
would present the man with a guinea, if 
the loser, he would shake hands good- 
humoredly. At Newmarket, he would 
burst into a group asking, “ Who wants a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot 
eighteen, and gallop twenty?” ‘‘Ido,” 
was the eager reply from many quarters. 
“ Then,” said his lordship, “ if I hear there 
is any such animal to be sold, I will let you 
know.” At Brighton, he fitted a coffin to 
the back of his servant, taking the bottom 
off so as to leave room for the man’s feet. 
This was carried with great solemnity to a 
gentleman’s house in the Steyne, and left 
against the hall door. When the maid 
opened the door and saw this apparition^ 
she shrieked and fainted away, and the 
family rushing down, a pistol was dis¬ 
charged which penetrated the coffin barely 
an inch above the servant’s head. Did a. 
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puticalar kind of mild beer run short at 
dinner, three chaises were sent off in differ- 
ent directions, charged to look for liquor, 
each returning after some hours with a cask 
Inside. 

But it was down at his own house at 
Wargrave that he had full scope for his 
humor. There he would collect the band 
of roysterers and “flappers,** and bntts, 
who furnished him with diversion, and 
there he was able to indulge his passion for 
the stage, building a handsome theatre, 
with saloons and other rooms adjoining. 
He brought down an eminent Covent Gar¬ 
den mechanist, who exhausted his skill in 
scenes, traps and other contrivances, so 
that such embarrassing works as panto¬ 
mimes could be brought out successfully. 
Here a series of sterling comedies, such as 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Every 
Man in his Humor, were performed, sup¬ 
ported by such amateurs of reputation as 
Captain Wathen, Mr. Wade, and profes¬ 
sionals such as*Palmer, Bannister, John¬ 
stone, Incledon, Munden and others. 
Captain Wathen and the host excelled in 
Archer and Scrub,and were painted in these 
characters. Delpini, a well-known panto- 
mimist, directed behind the scenes, and 
took the leading part in the pantomime; 
the “ favorite Pas Busse, as performed at 
the Italian Opera, being danced by Lord 
Barrymore and Mr. Delpini.** Nothing 
could exceed the reckless extravagance 
with which this hobby was carried out. 
The professionals were asked en bloc, and 
allowed to gratify every whim. All the 
caterers and mechanists were specially 
brought from town, and given carte blanche. 

Ill the year 1788, the prince was induced 
to come down, occupying a splendid man¬ 
sion close by; Lord Barrymore, whose 
house was too small, providing cooks and 
the rest of the entertainment. The perform¬ 
ance did not begin till nine o*clock; all the 
rank and fashion of the county were pres¬ 
ent. The prologue was written at short 
notice by a son of Judge Blackstone, who 
roused his “fuddled** intellects for the 
purpose, by wrapping a wet towel round 
his head. 

There was always a “ full dress rehears¬ 
al,” to which the fustics were admitted, 
and all the rows of the pit were duly filled 
with red cloaks and smock frocks. For the 
same reason the noble manager sometimes 
took the tickets himself, wrapped up in a 
29 


cloak 10 that he should not be recognized. 
He used to tell how one of the farmers pre¬ 
sented a ticket that was not available for a 
particular night, and how, indignant at not 
being admitted, he threatened to tell James 
the footman, and get him sent away. The 
owner of the theatre on this, affecting to 
look discomfited, the rustic relented. 
“Coom,** said he, “ you secam a good sort 
of a decent sort o’ man, and [ tell you what, 
if you’ll be agreeable, vy I’ll be so. Here’s 
a shilling for *ee to let I go in.” The host 
took the shilling, and enjoyed telling the 
story, though, perhaps, he did not quite 
relish the remark of the rustic, when he 
was told to whom he had given the shilling. 
“Veil, an he a lord, vot care II Odds 
rabbit it; un he vanted to be treated like a 
gemman, vy didn’t he tell me he was a 
gemman ?” The wondering remarks too of 
the clowns in the pit were specially to his 
lordship’s humor. Indeed this taste, though 
not of a bright quality, is found to have 
directed all his amusements, and in some 
degree redeems them from mere vulgar de¬ 
bauchery. He had the humor of his coun¬ 
trymen, or the humor they used to have. 
In this spirit, when the play was over, there 
was nothing he enjoyed so much as dis¬ 
guising himself and a friend for the purpose 
of following the audience home to the vil¬ 
lages, and picking up their criticisms,which 
he retailed with delight for the performera 
at sapper. 

At these carnivals, however, the dra¬ 
matic element was the least important. 
Fun and jollity of the most outrageous kind 
was what were chiefly sought. “I have 
known the little cottage,” says Angelo, one 
of his adherents, “ crowded, with at least 
five-aud-twenty inmates, most of them 
men of talents, either as poets, players, 
singers, or celebrated as bons vimnts.^* 
Everything was wild, disorderly, and irreg¬ 
ular. Nearly all this baud had to sleep, or 
rather lie down, in two small rooms, dis¬ 
tinguished by the names of the upper and 
lower barracks. The night was devoted 
to orgies, and no one was allowed to retire 
until five o’clock in the morning, when 
sleep was allowed. Any one who stole 
away before that time, did so on the cer¬ 
tainty of being “ drawn,” and receiving a 
Bacchanalian visit from the whole society. 

Every morning, a council of the roy^ter- 
ers was held, to devise some humor for the 
day. In this duty Pasquin and Ed win were 
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invaluable. Thus, on some sultry day, it 
would be proposed that the revels should 
be al fresco* The cooks were marshalled, 
and put under the direction of “ Jack Ed¬ 
win,” though any one who suggested a 
novelty became the hero of the hour. Some 
of these suggested freaks, however, were of 
a scandalous kind, and on one hot day it 
was actually proposed that the party should 
form a procession to the next village, and 
enter it en chemise. 

The patronage of this convivial lord was, 
of course, as precarious as convuvial patron¬ 
age usually is, though his good-nature 
made him tolerant enough. He had taken 
a fancy to “a good-natured simple little 
squireen,” who was dubbed Farmer Stone, 
and who was taken up to London and duly 
initiated into the ways of the town. In¬ 
vited to stop a few days at Wargrave, he 
remained two months, when his lordship, 
growing tired of him, said to him, with a 
simple bluntness, “Be off; go to the 
devil!” The other replied in his country 
dialect, “No, doant you, my lord, send oi 
back. Let un slay a little.” “ Well, if 
you’ll say a good thing you shall stay a 
week more.” The dialogue is worth noting, 
as showing what was considered effective 
repartee in such society. “Well, then, I 
wishes as how 1 was the brother next to 
you, and that you was double-fettered in 
Newgate, and that you was to be hanged 

to-morrow!” “D-d good,” exclaimed 

his lordship in delight. “ Give me your 
hand; that is the best thing I ever heard 
you say. So to-morrow I shall take you to 
lowu, and you shall stay a month with me.” 

One development of the Wargrave humor 
was an institution known as the “Bother¬ 
ing Club,” whose proceedings, which ap¬ 
pear to have been of a diverting kind, have 
been described by one of the guests: 

“ This” says he, “ was instituted for the 
purpose of playing off a confederate annoy¬ 
ance upon some stranger guest, invited for 
the purpose. Suppose a resident at the 
house, for instance, sent an invitation, by 
the connivance of his lordship, to some 
tavern companion, a grave topping shop¬ 
keeper in London, to come and pass a few 
days as a guest at his lordship’s table, and 
to partake of the festivities at Wargrave. 
The person invited was received with great 
ceremony, and treated in the most courte¬ 
ous manner throughout the first day. On 
tlie second, some one, perhaps Anthony 


Pasquin or the younger Edwin, two wicked 
witty ministers of his lordship’s waggeries, 
would hatch up some fallacious charge 
against him, to place him in a ridiculous 
point of view to the other guests, most of 
whom were confederates in the hoax. One 
present would begin, ‘Pray, Mr. Higgin- 
bottom, will you allow me to take wine with 
you?” “Sir, with great pleasure; but my 
name is Benson.” “ You are a wag, sir,” 
was the reply. “ Come, let us hob and nob, 
sir; but, ’pon my soul, you are so like Mr. 
Higginbottom, my neighbor in Elbow Lane, 
that—excuse me—I could almost have 
sworn—” “ No sir, I assure you I know 
no gentleman of that name.” 

“ At this moment a confederate enters, 
and, after bowing and apologizing for being 
so late at dinner, begins to tell his lordship 
the cause of his delay on the road, when 
he suddenly exclaims, ‘ Ah, my old friend 
Higginbottom! Well, this is pleasure in¬ 
deed !’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, you have the advantage 
of me; 1 am not Mr. Hig—hig—what’s his 
name?* Then a loud laugh at Mr. Ben¬ 
son’s expense, when he appeals to his fiiend 
who invited him thither, but he has pur¬ 
posely left the table. He then throws him¬ 
self upon the protection of his lordship, 
who gravely observes, ‘Sir, appearances 
are against you; your friend has disap¬ 
peared, and—I know not what to think.’ 
Benson, bewildered, begins to asseverate 
that he is identically ‘ John—Jabus—Ben. 
—son;’ w'hen another adds to his embar¬ 
rassment by declaring, ‘Why, Higgiubot- 
tom, you are smoked.’ ‘ W’hat do you. 
mean, sir?’ ‘Why, sir, ha, ha, ha, that 
you are Isaac Higginbottom, mouse-trap 
and nutmeg-grater manufacturer in Elbow 
Lane, and the greatest wag in all London.’ 
And these confederate jokers continue 
their play upon the worthy cit, artfully ply¬ 
ing him with wine, until the fumes of the 
grape, working with his confusion, bemud- 
dle his brain, so that he ultimately forgets 
W’hether ho is Benson or Higginbottom. 

“ Another common frolic at the table, 
when strangers were present, was for one 
of the prime wits of the waggish coterie to 
assume the office of public accuser; when, 
in the midst of the banquet, some ludi¬ 
crous or preposterous charge was preferred 
-with mock gravity against some one of the 
guests. The accused, not dreaming of the 
roguish confederacy by which he is sur- 
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ronnded, Indignant at the accusation, flies 
Into a rage, talks of his honor and reputa¬ 
tion, when that arch-traitor to decorum, 
Anthony Pasquin, exclaims, ‘ Sir, I can be¬ 
lieve any thing against a man of your taste.’ 
* What do you mean, sir, by your daring 
insinuation ‘2^ay, do not bounce, sir,’ 
retorts Pasquin, with insufferable calm¬ 
ness. *‘What—and I will appeal to the 
company—what is that gentleman not 
capable of, who shaves himself with the 
razor with which his wife cut her own 
throat?* 

Enraged past endurance, the gentle¬ 
man would leave the room,> when the door 
is locked, and every one vociferates, “ Put 
It to the ballot.’ The verdict is recorded 
and read, namely, *• That a man capable of 
such an offence against good taste must be 
sent to Coventry;’ and the confusion and 
brawling that ensued left the accused no 
alternative but to quit the house at mid¬ 
night, or enter into the frolic and ribaldry 
in self-defence, brave it out by becoming 
as noisy and as inebriated as the rest of 
the roaring madcaps.” 

His lordship was not exempt from some 
singular habits. On arriving at a strange 
house for the night, his servant’s duty was 
to sew the top of the sheets and blankets 
together, to prevent the latter touching his 
face, which, we are told, was “ delicately 
irritable,” while the windows were always 
carefully hung with blankets three deep, 
to exclude the light. 

Living then this strange existence, turn¬ 
ing night into day, always in quest of fun 
and jollity,” this noble roysterer was des¬ 
tined to run but a short course. His death 
was sudden and of a very tragic kind. He 
was at Rye with his regiment—and curious 
to say, he was considered a very painstak¬ 
ing and eflScient officer—whence he and 
some French prisoners were to be sent to 
Deal under escort. He applied specially 
for the duty of commanding the party, 
no doubt hoping for some fun,” or ex¬ 
citement. When they got outside Folk- 
stone, the commander, always good-na¬ 
tured, halted at a convenient public-house, 
where he treated the whole party with 
beer and cheese. He was in great spirits, 
interchanged jokes with McBride, a jovial 
admiral, and delighted the landlady by 
chalking up the score behind the bar, in 
the usual publican’s hieroglyphics, giving 
as he did so, an impersonation of Hob,” 


a favorite theatrical character. Being tired 
of marching, he got into his carriage, which 
was following, wishing to smoke. 

He had his gun with him, which he had 
used as he marched along, to shoot any 
stray rabbits and gulls lie might see on the 
roadside. Lighting his pipe, he handed 
his gun to bis man, who held it awkwardly 
between his knees, when, as the good-na¬ 
tured master with his pipe was pointing 
out to him the coast of France, bidding 
him note how clear it was, the piece sud¬ 
denly exploded, lodging the contents in his 
head. He lived but half an hour, groaning 
terribly all the while, and expired amid the 
lamentations even of the French prisoners. 
A cynic might find an appropriateness in 
the scene of his last moments—that public- 
house where he had been so cheerful but 
a few minutes before. He was no more 
than twenty-three. 

He was succeeded by his brother the 
“ Honorable Henry,” known as the lame 
lord or “ Cripplegate.” This gentleman, 
with the worthy parson, were said to be ac¬ 
countable for all the excesses of the elder 
brother, encouraging him in every conceiv¬ 
able way. The new lord had not the same 
bonhomie, nor the same love of fun. His 
humor took a very low shape, as will be 
seen from the specimens recorded. Mr. 
Richardson, who knew both, describes this 
second brother as a strongly built aristo¬ 
cratic-looking i)erson, with a considerable 
share of sense, and such knowledge of the 
world, as is derived from mixing with the 
least amiable of its Inhabitants. His ex¬ 
cesses and oddities also became the public 
talk. He was considered very amusing, 
but as Mr. Raikes says, from his want of 
principle as well as his want of good taste, 
was avoided by persons of his own station. 

One evcfiing after dinner at Windsor, he 
got into discussion with a Colonel Cowper, 
as to the practicability of taking the castle, 
each illustrating his plans by wine-marks 
on the table. The colonel, a quiet inoffen¬ 
sive man, was seen to have clearly the best 
of the argument, when the earl, mystified 
and half tipsy, grew mischievous, and ex¬ 
claimed, “You have forgotten the River 
Thames,” and flung a tumbler of water in 
his face. A scene of confusion followed; 
but the plea of intoxication was allowed. 
This was brutal enough; but in the same 
key was his treatment of an old officer, 
which was considered at the same time a 
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good specimen of jovial manners. Lord 
Barrymore, it should be premised, had a 
favorite convivial song, the burden of 
which, “ chip-chow, cherry-chow, fol lol de 
riddle low,’* was often rapturously cho¬ 
rused by his associates; and the old gen¬ 
eral, Sir Alured Clarke, who had served in 
America, was inclined to bore people with 
the rehearsal of his campaigns. The wild 
lord affected a desire to learn something of 
the Indians, and asked him What sort of 
tribe were the Chip-Chows?” The old 
general, taken in by the sound, began at 
once to describe a tribe that was noted for 
its cruelty. With more intcre^ still, his 
questioner then asked, ^‘Who were the 
Cherry-Chows ? Of what kind were they ?” 
These were described as a cruel and bar¬ 
barous race, who were besides known for 
the habit of eating their prisoners. On this 
the earl burst into a horse laugh, and with 
a noisy oath asked, And what do you 
think of the Tol-lol-de-riddle-lows?” On 
which there was a roar from the boon com¬ 
panions assembled. But the old general, 
though made the butt of this gross buffoon¬ 
ery, behaved with dignity, and had the 
best of the joke. He rose from his seat, 
and as he quitted the room, said, “ My lord, 
during my travels I have met many savages, 
but no such savage as yourself I” 

Strange to say, this lord generally escaped 
chastisement, on account of the buffoonery 
that was mixed up with these insults. Ho 
had indeed a duel with a fat Mr. Howarth, 
at Brighton. A large crowd attended to 
see the sport, and was convulsed with 
laughter when the latter stripped himself 
to the waist, having an idea that portions 
of cloth, etc., were often driven in by the 
bullet. This comic spectacle took away 
the serious element, and after a random 
shot the affair terminated. 

“ Ciipplegate” married a girl in Ireland 
of no family, but whose sister made a con¬ 
quest of an old French emigre—the Duke 
of Castries. He gradually sank into dis¬ 
tress and clifliculties, his house was assailed 
by bailiffs, whom it is said, when he gave 
a dinner, he used to dress up in the family 
livery. He had finally to retire to France, 
where he died in great poverty, his brother- 


in-law, the Duke of Castries, now restored 
to his estates and honors, giving him shel¬ 
ter. “ He was, with all his follies, a man,” 
says one who knew him, ^ of a generous 
nature. He had nothing mean. in his 
nature, and preserved his independence of 
spirit amid great temptations to subservi¬ 
ency.” One of his claims to fashionable 
reputation, was his having invented “ The 
Tiger,” the smart juvenile servant who, in 
those days, was seated beside the owner of 
the cab, and not standing behind. This 
tiger was Alexander Lee, whose name was 
many years ago found on popular ballads, 
and whose history, like all in connection 
with the old ‘‘fast” life, was disastrous. 
He rose from this low position to be joint 
lessee of the opera, when he formed an un¬ 
fortunate attachment to Mrs. Waylett, the 
fascinating warbler of “Buy a Broom!” 
which amounted to an infatuation. This 
lady he married, and ruined himself to 
satisfy her caprices. When she died he 
removed from the lodgings they occupied ; 
but, wandering about from place to place, 
he could find no rest, and returned to the 
same rooms. He locked himself in, and 
was found a coi-pse, doubled up on a chair 
beside the bed on which his wife had a 
short time before expired. 

It only remains now to say something of 
the career of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Barry. “ I believe,” says one of his friends 
cautiously, “ neither the nobility nor the 
church derived much advantage from his 
being a member of both classes. He had 
the curious faculty of exhibiting himself 
as a perfect gentleman or a perfect black¬ 
guard. It would be invidious to say iu 
which of the two characters he most com¬ 
monly appeared.” He had his distinction, 
like his worthy brothers, and, as we have 
seen, was said to have been an inmate of 
every gaol in England, with the exception 
of Newgate. He, too, died in poverty and 
obscurity. Of Billingsgate, the sister of 
the three brothers, little more is known, 
save the faculty of uttering oaths before 
described. Altogether, it must be con¬ 
fessed, the Barrymores were a remarkable 
family. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEK. 


A iJTTZiB island sits sunning itself in 
llie sea, as if some inland meadow had 
l>een seized with a spirit of adventure and 
Btnyed away from home, taking the jol- 
llest of its birds, the greenest of its larches, 
and the starriest of its buttercups for 
company. At one point it climbs up a 
great rock, as if it aspired to take a view of 
the world; and there a few years ago a 
lighthouse was perched, with a tiny cot¬ 
tage to hold the lightkeeper’s family nest¬ 
ling at its foot. 

It was a June afternoon, and Mrs. Bur- 
nise, the lightkeeper’s wife, having done 
up her work with the aid of her niece 
Laura, was sitting in the kitchen door, 
drawing a dne-toothed comb through her 
lank black hair, while she entertained a 
visitor, her sister-in-law, Miss Jane Bur- 
nise, who had just arrived from Eockport 
in a fishing-smack. 

“Don’t you find it dretful lonesome 
here, Barbary?” said Miss Jane, slowly 
unfolding her knitting-work. ** You’ve 
allers been used to so much socierty, two 
houses within half a mile of you, and 
preachin’ privileges every other Sunday. 
I should think ’twould come hard to you to 
live here. Still, it’s lucky Lisher got the 
place. 1 was wonderin’ what he would do 
when he got up from the rheumatiz with 
that lame arm. Proverdunce allers pro¬ 
vides.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Burnise, “and I 
s’pose 1 orter be thankful; but ’tis dread¬ 
ful lonesome here. There aint ben a day 
sence Pve ben here but I’ve wisht I was 
on the main.” On the mainland she 
meant. 

“ It’s so discouragin’ to hev nobody to 
drop in, nobody to talk to, no meetiu’, and 
no nothin’. I don’t know but what 1 shall 
foigit how to use my tongue. Burnise 
never was no company, you know; he 
never talks no more than’s if he hadn’t 
no tongue; and as for our Lorry, her 
Wits is allers a wool-gatherin’, and every 
minitshe can git after her work’s done, 
and the children’s lessons is over, she’s out 
starein’ at the water, and pullin’ bluebells, 
and pickin’ up shells, and all sorts o’ trash. 


Sometimes I think I never can stan’ it an¬ 
other day, ’specially when the Sabbath 
comes, and I think what good times you’re 
havin’ over to the Port, with Elder Smart 
to supper, and all the folks over from 
Tatnick.” 

“I should suppose you’d miss your 
meetin’ privileges raore’ii anything else,” 
said Miss Jane. “1 was tellin’ Sister Jen¬ 
kins the other day that she didn’t realize 
half her merties. They’ve been boldin’ a 
protracted meetin’ in her deestrict, and 
she had three ministers and two deacons 
in the house for a week, and went to 
meetin’ herself besides doin’ her work 
mornin’, afternoon and evenin’ the whole 
endurin’ time, till, stout as she is, she got 
so beat out she could hardly set up at the 
last end. Hiram’s folks was over, and 
Betsy she made some custards, and put 
three eggs in each one of ’em, and had a 
reg’lar tea-party. ’Twas a very solemn 
and interesting occasion, as Elder Fales 
remarked.” 

“ You don’t tell I” said Mrs. Burnise, 
with her comb suspended in air, entirely 
overwhelmed by the mere contemplation 
of such exciting scenes. “Sister Jenkins 
is a lucky woman, but then, she allers 
spiles her meetin’s by spankin’ that unruly 
Sam of hers just afore she goes. She says 
she has to, coz she don’t dare to trust him 
so long out of her sight without it. Ef 
’twas me, I shouldn’t enjoy my mind at 
all, after gettin’ so riled up. I s’pose she’s 
had as many as three new gowns sence 1 
saw her,” she added, her mind suddenly 
taking a more worldly turn. 

“That reminds me,” said Miss Jane, 
“that I’ve got something for Lorry in my 
bundle. Sister washed her red and green 
plaid, and it shrunk so she couldn’t get it 
together round her waist nowhere near; so 
she said she had a good mind to send it 
over to Lorry, seein’ as she had no girls of 
her own, and Lorry was a poor orphin, and 
her brother’s child, and I told her I’d take 
it along with me. 1 hope it’ll fit the 
child. See, aint it a beauty?” And she 
held it up to the admiring gaze of Mrs. 
Burnise. 
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“ Lorry don’t need it no more than noth¬ 
ing at all,” said that lady, after a critical 
examination of the brilliant-hued garment. 
“Miss Jinkins aint much of a sewer, is 
she ? That stitchin’ beats everything that 
ever I see. ’Tis a pretty thing, but like as 
not Lorry’ll turn up her nose at it; she 
thinks her Aunt Jinkins’s taste is dretful. 
I could make two gowns out of it, one for 
Elminy, and one for Phebe Jane. Lorry’s 
got more gowns than all the rest of us put 
together, if she is a poor orphan. I let her 
keep school over to the Creek last fall, 
you know—slaved myself almost to death 
a doin’ my housework without her, and 
never took none of her wages only enough 
to buy my green alpaca. She’s got a new 
delaine and two good calicos.” 

“HemI” said Miss Jane, with a little 
tightening of her lips. “ It’s nothing to 
me. The gown was sent to Lorry—and by 
the way, how is Lorry? I’ve scarcely had 
a glimpse of her yet. Is she contented 
here without her young companions ? Sol- 
ertude generally comes harder to young 
folks than to them along in years.” 

“Well, no,” said Mrs. Burnise, “I don’t 
think she is contented; but as for that 
matter, she never was contented anywhere 
thatl know of, only she isn’t one of the 
complainin’ kind. She never had no 
young companions, coz she was too stuck 
up after she come from the ’cademy to hev 
anything to do with the young folks over 
to the Port. Her father missed it when he 
spent everything he had on her eddication, 
and then left her without a penny, to be 
taken care of by her hard-worked relatives. 
I s’pose he didn’t reckon on dying so soon, 
though. Lorry’s young yet. She wont be 
eighteen till September, and they say she 
keeps school well ernuff; but ’cordin’ to 
my notions it would have been full as well 
for her, and for other folks, too, if she had 
not got quite so much learnin’, so many 
silly streaks go along with it.” 

“ So I allers thought,” said Miss Jane, 
decidedly. “ ’Tis settin’ her up above her 
own folks, and uiifittin’ her for housework 
or any useful branch of industry. I told 
Willyum what I thought about it in the 
first place, but he wouldn’t hear nothin’ to 
me. Poor Wilyum I he was allers hanker¬ 
in’ after learnin’ himself, and briiigin’ 
home more books than money from furrin 
parts. Ef he hadn’t had so many of them 
books in his head, he’d a had a better look¬ 


out for his property. Learnin’s well 
ernuff ef a person’s got ernuff sense to 
balance it properly. Now I’ve got some 
learnin’ myself. Folks used to call me the 
intellectual Miss Burnise when I was 
younger. Don’t you remember the first 
verses I wrote. Barbary? They was ’bout 
Jacob Clarke’s son that was drownded 
down to Goose Cove, and was printed in 
the County Dial, and everybody read ’em, 
and praised ’em, and wondered at ’em, 
and everybody stared at me afterwards as 
if I was Queen Victory, or somebody full 
as grand. But my talents didn’t never in¬ 
terfere with my fingers, or put me to sleep, 
as Wilyum’s did him.” 

“ I know you’ve got beautiful learnin’,” 
said Mrs. Burnise. “LishePs got them 
verses saved up now, and a ’bituary besides, 
on the death of old Deacon Simmons, that 
is very affectin’.” And she directed an 
admiring glance at her sister-in-law, who 
winced most becomingly. 

“I’ve always been worried ’bout Lorry,”” 
began Miss Jane, very modestly dropping 
the subject of her literary acquirements; 
“ and I’ve been more worried than ever 
since that blessed awakenin’ in our dee- 
strict last fall. All through them power¬ 
ful meetin’s, when Miss Clark’s Miry was 
BO affected she couldn’t do nothin’ but 
jump right up and down all day long, and 
Clary Sanborn couldn’t get any peace of 
mind no more than nothin’, and Samuel 
Rogers was so happy he must keep asingin’ 
every minit, ef ’twas at the table, that girl 
was jest as calm and unconcerned as ef 
Elder Giles was repeatin’ over Mother 
Goose’s melodies ’stead of them burnin’ 
words. You know you told me she actu¬ 
ally refused to go to meetin’ one night, coz 
she thought the sermons was uncanny, and 
she didn’t bleeve in that kind of excite¬ 
ment at all.” 

Mrs. Burnise sighed heavily. 

“ I don’t know as she ever will be con¬ 
cerned in her mind,” said she; “butI’ve 
done my duty by her, and that’s all I can 
do.” 

“ I think on that account that it’s a very 
bad thing for her to be here out of the 
roach of the voice of the gospel,” said Miss 
Jane. “And to tell you the truth. Bar¬ 
bary, that’s one thing I came over here 
for. Miss Perkins, our minister’s wife, is 
dretfully in need of help. She’s got six 
children now besides the twins, and Emily 
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Jadson, the oldest, is weakly, and can’t go 
to school; so she wants somebody who is 
compertent not only to do a little light 
housework, bat to take care of the babies, 
and teach Emily Jadson besides. When 
she asked mo if I knew of a suitable per¬ 
son to fill the sitooatioii, thinks 1 that’s the 
Teiy place for Lorry. She’ll be under good 
euflueuces there, and if she wouldn’t go to 
meetin’ she’d hev the meetin’ brought to 
her. Elder Perkins isn’t one of your tlack 
kind, but is up and a doin’.” 

“ Sakes alive!” exclaimed Mrs. Burnise, 
“I guess ’twould be a little light house¬ 
work! Why, that sickly Miss Perkins aint 
fit to do a stitch of work herself, and what 
is more, she don’t do anything but jest 
worry round and complain ’bout her back. 
Vlry Allen went there to work for a spell, 
and was made such a slave of, that she was 
all skill and bone when she come away. 
She says that Miss Perkins aint nothin’ but 
spleeny, though, and wont lift her hand as 
long as she can git work out o’ other folks. 
They say the elder used to do the washin’ 
himself when they was first mariied. 
Xetch Loriy to go to a place like that, and 
ketch Lisher to ’low her to go! He’s dret- 
ful afraid I shall put too much upon her. 
I raly bleeve he sets more store by her 
than by his own children, or me either. 
He—” 

Here the entrance of the object of her 
discussion caused a sudden silence. She 
was a tall slender girl, with a wealth of 
pale golden hair and deep brown eyes. 
Her grace and beauty would have been re¬ 
markable in a city aaloriy and here it was 
all the more striking in contrast to the 
rudeness of her surroundings. 

“See what a strange visitor we have,” 
she said, displaying a snow-white dove 
which she bore tenderly in the folds of her 
apron. 

“ He filed right out er nowhere to Lorry’s 
shoulder,” explained Miss Phebe Jane 
Burnise, who had followed her cousin into 
the house. “ See, it’s got a red collar onto 
its neck, and it’s as tired as anything. It 
breathes dreadful.” 

“ Sure enuff,” said Aunt Jane. “ Why, 
it beats all I ever heard tell on. ^yllere do 
you s’pose It come from ?” 

“ I cannot imagine,” said Laura; “but 
it must have had a weaiy flight. Poor lit¬ 
tle thing, it seems quite exhausted.” 

“Lor sidses, 1 wonder how it got here 


from anywheres?” exclaimed Mrs. Bur¬ 
nise; “ the land’s so far away in every di¬ 
rection. And who ever see a dove with a 
collar on its neck afore? I declare, Jane, 
if it don’t make me feel kind er scary. 
Pm afeard somethin’s a goin’ to happen. 
Don’t you remember the queer bird that 
came into Squire Thompson’s house the 
day afore James xVlbort was killed ? Then 
I’ve heard of birds bringing great good 
luck too. A dove seeni'! lucky.” 

“But this bird didn’t come into the 
hou«e, Aunt Barbara,” said Laura. I 
think, by the collar on its neck, it’s what 
they call a carrier-dove. I never saw one, 
but I’ve read of them in stories. Probably 
some one sent it with a message, and it 
got out to sea. You can see that there is 
a slip of folded paper in the inside of the 
collar.” 

“Do take it off and see what ’tis.” said 
Mrs. and Mi-ss Burnise in the same breath. 

Laura be.sitated a moment before com¬ 
plying with tlieir request. It was a tiny 
perfumed nole, carefully fastened to the 
silken lining of the collar. She unfolded 
it, and with a heightened color read these 
words: 

“ My own love, it is for you to say 
whether I am happy or miserable.’’ 

This was all. There was no name, no 
date, and the mystery was as deep as ever. 

■ “ Lorry’s a blushin’ jest as if ’twas writ 

to her,” said Miss Elmina Burnise, who 
had just appeared on the scene. “Eiiy- 
how, it come to my feet afore it did to her 
shoulder.” 

“Wall now, I can’t help feelin’ as if it 
was to Lorry,” said Miss Burnise, with a 
startled glance at her niece. “It means 
somethin’. I’m sure, lightin’ on her shoul¬ 
der so.” 

“Lor sakes I I don’t see why it’s eny- 
more to Lorry than to my Elmima, ef it did 
happen to light on Lorry’s shoulder ’stead 
of hern. I allers knowed she’d be luclcy, 
coz she's got two crowns to her head. 
P’r’aps one er them fine gentlemen that 
was here t’other day in a yacht took a 
fancy to her, and took this way to tell her 
of il,” .'‘aid Mrs. Burnise, excitedly. 

“Barbary!” said Mi^^ Jane, sternly, “I 
am erstonishcd that you should put such 
notions inter that child’s mind, and she 
.scarce fourteen years old. ’Taint likely 
the gentlemen so much as glanced at her, 
and I hope she warn’t forward erniiff to 
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look at them. When I said I couldn’t help 
feelin’ as if ’twas Lorry, I didn’t mean 
nothin’ ’bout beaux in pertickerlar, but I 
felt as if somethin’ good was a goin’ to 
happen to her. You allers thought a sight 
too much about such things. Elminy, hev 
you read that tract I sent you yet?” 

Elmina was too much absorbed in feed¬ 
ing the dove to make any reply; but Mrs. 
Burnise took up the cudgels in self-defence, 
making some cutting allusions to Miss Bur- 
nise’s state of single blessedness, which 
caused that lady to give her entire atten¬ 
tion to the bird also. 

The little creature had ceased to pant, 
and, perched on the back of Laura’s chair, 
looked about the room with an air of per¬ 
fect content, every now and then giving 
utterance to a soft little coo. 

Laura fastened the note into its collar 
again, imagining all sorts of pretty ro¬ 
mances as she did so. Her two aunts 
drifted into Port talk once more, and the 
bird took a prolonged nap, with its head 
tucked cosily under its wing. 

Aunt Jane made a week’s visit, and de¬ 
parted in a very ruffled state of mind, be¬ 
cause “Lisher” had declared that Lorry 
shouldn’t go to be a slave for the Perkinses, 
and Job Fisher, who was agent of the 
Sandy Peak district, had written to ask the 
young lady to take the winter school there, 
as he had heard very favorable reports of - 
her management in the Creek school last 
year. 

. “ Don’t you hear nothin’ ’bout her goin’ 
there, Lisher,” said she, pinning herself 
into her green shawl, while the boat waited 
to bear her away. “ They’re the dread- 
fulest set you ever heard tell on; always a 
hevin’ dances, or somethin’ of the kind; 
and Job Fisher himself has been known to 
play cards. They’re well-to-do folks, I 
know. Old Squire Hastings has been build- 
in’ himself a sort of castle on the top of 
the Peak almost, and lives in great mag- 
niliceiice, Pve heard tell. His son Frank 
has got to be cap’n of an English steamer, 
and the grandeur of that has spread over 
the whole neighborhood. But they’re 
’varsalists, and ’twould be the ruin of any 
young girl to go ’inongst them. Why, I 
shouldn't never git another miiiil’s peace 
if 1 thought Lorry was a boardin’ at Job 
Fisher’s. He aint the man he ought ter 
be, by no means in the world!” 

“Lor, Jane,” said her brother, mischiev¬ 


ously, “ you ought not to be so hard on 
poor Job coz he courted you a spell, then 
backed out.” 

“Aint you ’shamed, Lisher? As if I 
ever wanted Job Fisher, orwouldahed 
him, at any rate I” said the lady, coloring 
furiously. 

Laura wondered if any man was ever au¬ 
dacious enough to court Aunt Jane, for 
she made her face something alarming in 
its severity if one of these unworthy beings 
ventured into her neighborhood. But it 
seems in her younger days, when she wore 
her hair in love-curls over her high intel¬ 
lectual forehead, and had the best voice 
for singing of all the girls in the singing- 
school, that Job Fisher, the thriftiest 
young sailor in the place, took a fancy to 
pay his attentions to her, though she rarely 
gave him a smile or a nod beyond a prim 
“ How do you do, Mr. Fisher?” during his 
patient and protracted visits to her father’s 
house. Still, her heart was supposed to be 
touched, and the outgrowth of her affec¬ 
tions was made manifest in much worsted 
work in the shape of watch-cases, book¬ 
marks, and the like, which she presented 
to her lover in the most proper manner, 
and which he received with shy pleasure. 
But at last his visits suddenly ceased. Miss 
Jane combed out her love-curls, and aban¬ 
doned her worsted work. At first every¬ 
body wondered what could be the trouble 
between them, but it was decided in this 
way by the gossips; the lady was becom¬ 
ing alarmingly literary. If even a six- 
weeks old baby died in the town, a long 
string of mournful or consolatory verses 
appropriate to the event appeared in the 
county paper, signed by her name. And 
wasn’t it plain enough to be seen that 
though such a woman might be held in 
high esteem by the community, and her 
family be justly proud of her accomplish¬ 
ments, she would make anything but a 
good wife? The family stockings would 
not mend themselves while she was mak¬ 
ing verses, aud one with so much brain 
was apt to be sparing of her feet, and to 
forget just the right quantity of spice to 
put into the pudding. Job’s family were 
thrifty, Job was prudent, and prudence 
subdued the fever of his passion. 

Summer did not hurry away from the 
island, but lingered with its soft fragrant 
days long after the dry inland fields were 
browned aud desolated by autumn. The 
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sea spray kept the leaves and grass green, 
and the wild roses mistook it for dew, and 
opened their crimson cups gayly under the 
tanned face of September. Sometimes for 
days the mist built its white tent over land 
and sea. Fog-horns sounded dismally from 
the distance,and everything looked strange, 
and dreary, and cold; but when at last the 
sun appeared again like a flash of red fire 
behind a bank of smoke, and the wind, 
like some long*absent and most welcome 
friend, came and gathered up the clouds 
in his lusty arms, rushing away with them 
no one knew whither, it seemed as if 
spring had come back again once more. 
The leaves danced merrily under the warm 
blue sky, and the birds declared that there 
were violet buds hidden somewhere in the 
green grass. To Laura those days were 
like enchantment, in spite of their loneli¬ 
ness, in spite of the incessant labor thrust 
into her hands by relentless Aunt Barbara. 
Elmina was too delicate to do housework, 
and sewing made her side ache; so she had 
not only to assist in the brewing, and the 
baking, and the dish-washing, but to take 
the entire care of the younger children, 
and “they were seven,** as Wordsworth 
pathetically observes. The family darning- 
needle, too, was given up to her, and as 
the chief occupation of the energetic seven 
was to tear their clothes, this homely im¬ 
plement was called into active service. 
But while her hands were busy her thoughts 
were free to wander away at their own 
sweet will. At her age, and with her tem¬ 
perament, a wish is almost as bright as a 
reality, and the hard-pinched face of Life 
is rosy enough through the veil of a dream. 
She had turned one page in the wonder- 
book of the world, and every day, in her 
memory, she was reading it over and over 
again. 

So when her young shoulders ached 
with their heavy burdens, she slipped out 
of herself, and was in the midst of a festal 
scene which she caught a glimpse of dur¬ 
ing that never-to-be-forgotten holiday visit 
to town. There there were plumes, and 
pearls, and color, and light, and strains of 
beautiful music. There the beautiful wo¬ 
men were too beautiful to be ordinary mor¬ 
tals, but seemed like fairy princesses; and 
the gallant gentlemen who waited on them 
with such devotion, too knightly and noble 
to be real, but were of the same royal birth 
as the splendid cavaliers that nod their 


silken plumes in some old story of ro¬ 
mance. 

When Aunt Barbara scolded with her 
harsh voice she would not hear, but listened 
instead to the grand oratorio whose swell¬ 
ing harmonies she had kept in her brain 
ever since that fairest day of her life when 
she heard them ringing through the stately 
old city hall. When the soft sky and the 
lustrous sea were hidden by storm-clouds, 
and the sharp-nosed faces of Aunt Barbara 
and ‘‘the seven’* were the only objects in 
view, she stole once more into the dimly- 
lighted art gallery, where she spent the 
hours of an April day in a perfect trance of 
delight. 

She never realized before that a human 
figure could be a poem, or that souls could 
be painted on canvas and carved in marble. 
She never fully appreciated the wonderful 
beauties of nature until she saw them 
through the medium of art. 

And in the meantime the white dove 
which came to her so mysteriously was 
growing very dear to her lonely heart. 
The little thing seemed to recognize her 
as its mistress from the first. He followed 
her wherever she went, cooed at her while 
she performed her household labors from 
some perch near by, and poised itself on 
the back of her chair for long hours while 
she sat sewing. Its company cheered and 
consoled her, but her romantic little soul 
was troubled for the fond lover whose be¬ 
loved had never received his message. 
Would she not wait for him forever with¬ 
out any word of his to bid her do so ? or 
would his silence be misunderstood, and 
she, perhaps, die, thinking him faithless, 
perhaps marry another, and break both 
their hearts by doing so ? 

“Faithless little dove I” she used to say 
to it, lifting her finger solemnly; “why 
were you not true to your trust? or did you 
lose your way in the great sea, and mistake 
me for the waiting sweetheart?” 

But the bird would only tip its pretty 
head with the most sublime indifference; 
and when she took it down to the shore 
and endeavored to induce it to try its wings 
again, though it almost broke her heart to 
think of losing it, it seemed afraid, and 
would fly back to the shelter of her arms 
with all possible speed. 

“ Now, Lorry, you alnt a goin* to take 
that bird over to the Peak with ye?** said 
Aunt Barbara, as her niece was preparing 
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to leave the island one frosty October 
morning. She had found an old cage in 
which a parrot had been brought from the 
West Indies years ago, and had fastened 
her pet into it, who did not seem to ap¬ 
prove of the proceeding. “Why, theyUl 
laugh at yel a schoolmarm a tuggin’ a 
dove round, and it settin^ on her shoulder 
and makin’ that cooin’ noise like a cryin’ 
baby! Miss Job Fisher’s a driver, and she 
wont ’prove of enybody’s spendin’ their 
precious time a fussin’ over such a silly 
thing. What would she think of me, and 
you a cornin’ from my house with such 
thriftless ways?” 

“Lor, now! let her take the bird if she’s 
a mind to, Barbary,” said Uncle Lisha. 
“You don’t want the trouble of it your¬ 
self, I’m sure, and what does it signify?” 

“ No, that I don’t. I hev to work for a 
livin’, but Elminy she’s kind er fond of it, 
and I don’t see why it don’t b’long to her 
as much as to Lorry. It may be the means 
of bringin’ her a beau. I never was quite 
sure that that billet warn’t writ to her. 
She says them smart gentlemen ’twas here 
in a yacht had a heap er p’lite things to 
say to her. But then, Elminy’s got too 
much mind to waste much thought over a 
anemil like that, and Lorry’s just silly 
enough to cry her eyes out over it. I’m 
dretful shamed to hev Miss Job Fisher 
know she’s relation to me!” 

So, thanks to the vastness of Elmina’s 
mind, Laura was allowed to take her pet 
without further parley; only Aunt Barbara 
followed her out of the house to say, “ If 
Elminy ever should call for that bird, you 
must give it up. Lorry, for you know it 
don’t justly b’long to you; as long as El¬ 
miny’s pa has the control of the island, all 
the birds and things on it b’longs to her, 
if she’s a mind to say so.” 

Sandy Peak is a quaint little village clus¬ 
tered about a baldheaded mountain that 
stands bleak and grim on the Atlantic 
coast. But though the situation seems so 
unpromising, its inhabitants are all well- 
to-do, the greater number of them being 
retired sea captains; and the houses are of 
a much better class than any in that region. 
Laura found “ Miss Job Fisher” motherly 
and kind, and her new home comfortable 
and pleasant enough. But as for the 
school, it was anything but promising. 
The girls were dull and obstinate, the boys 
rude and defiant. It was comprised of all 


sorts of pupils. Students of the primer 
just out of long clothes, giggling misses in 
vulgar fractions, and young men lately 
surprised out of jackets into the dignity of 
coats, whose wits were ripe in nothing but 
mischief. She had been prepared for 
drudgery, having taught a district school 
before, but she had not been prepared for 
anything like this. It was summer when 
she taught at the Creek, and there were no 
large boys at school, and no girls who were 
not much younger than herself. They 
were docile affectionate pupils. The 
schoolroom was so quiet that a fiy’s buzz 
was startling, and even the stammering 
little ABC learners seemed alive to the 
beauty of knowledge. Sometimes, of 
course, the days seemed dreadfully long 
and dreaiy. The shrill voices were harsh 
to her sensitive ears. She was so tired of 
repeating the same thing over and over 
again, of answering questions, and of being 
sure that the same girl would miss on the 
same word in her spelling lesson. But the 
Creek school was paradise compared to the 
Sandy Peak school. Here vulgar fractions 
and A B C’s were so confusedly mixed to¬ 
gether. She did not know how to manage 
the large boys, who, after tormenting her 
all day in school, were inclined to make 
love to her at other times. The most des¬ 
perate rebel of .all- telling her that her 
cheeks were as red as roses, and that she 
was as pretty as the “ figger-head ” on his 
father’s new “ two-topmaster.” It was all 
in vain that she tried to keep any sem¬ 
blance of order. If she attempted to quell 
a disturbance in one corner, she discov¬ 
ered some sly trick being prosperously car- 
lied out in another. If unusual quiet pre¬ 
vailed, she knew that it was only the lull 
before the battle. Her cheeks grew thin 
and white, and the distracted state of her 
nerves kept her constantly on the very 
edge of a fever. How often she wished 
herself back at Uncle “Lisher’s,” for 
there, though her burdens were heavy, she 
had elbow room for her poor little longing 
soul. But she had a determined spirit. 
She held her head very high, she closed 
her mouth resolutely, she spoke in a tone 
of calm authority, she fixed her eyes full 
of unflinching purpose on the eyes of her 
boldest mischief-doers, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing that they quailed 
under her glance, and their hearts and 
hands seemed to fail them. She was too 
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weary even to think when she reached 
home at night, and the jolly fireside circle 
at Job Fisher’s was seldom added to by her 
presence. Mrs. Fisher was sure that she 
was ill, and dpsed her with thorough wort 
and pennyroyal, which she would swallow 
meekly instead of supper, then creep away 
Tip stairs to her own little room, cheered 
only by the loving coo of the dove, w’ho, 
having mourned her absence all day, was 
overjoyed to see her. More than once it 
had escaped from the house and followed 
her to school like Mary’s little lamb, its 
presence having the effect on the pupils as 
did the presence of that historical animal. 

“ I never saw the beat,” said Mrs. Fisher; 
“ that bird’s got affections like a human 
creetur, and it’s as touchiii’ as a story to 
see that poor oi’phin girl with the white 
dove settin’ on her shoulder, and she as 
handsome as a rose, and pale and sad- 
lookin’ as a widder’s tear I The women 
folks In her family are an awful haid set, 
and as for the men, they aint eiiy of ’em 
got gumption ernuft’ to claim their own souls 
from ’em. She’s had a hard time of it in 
the world sence her father died, poor 
thing.” 

“ Jane Bumise wouldn’t a been so hard 
If she’d a got married,” said her hearty- 
looking spouse, musingly. Perhaps his 
conscience gave him a little pang. 

“I don’t bleeve ’twould a made a bit of 
difference,” said she, conclusively. “ There 
is Miss Jinkins, she that was Lizy Ann, is 
Jest as bad, if not worse. It’s the kind of 
religion they’ve got spoils them women. 
There’s two kinds of religion; the right 
kind sweetens folks amazingly, and the 
wrong kind sours ’em till there aint no 
kindness and no nothin’ left in ’em.” 

“ Well, I dunuo but you’re right there, 
Polly. The thunder’n lightniu’ Elder Per¬ 
kins hurls from his pulpit o’ Sundays is 
erniiff to curdle a whole dairy full of the 
milk er human kindness 1” said the gentle¬ 
man, with a humorous twinkle in his 
shrewd gray eyes. 

Mrs. Fisher was right when she said that 
Laura had had a hard time since her father 
died ; and now, in spite of that lady’s kind¬ 
ness, she felt more alone than ever. She 
was so weary in both body and mind, poor 
child, that she felt more than ever the 
need of a mother, or a father, or a sister, 
or brother, who can understand one’s trou¬ 
bles as no stranger ever can. Aunt Jane 


wrote her a letter now and then, after the 
style of a camp-meeting exhortation. Aunt 
Barbara, to tell her to be sure and save all 
her money, for she didn’t need any clothes 
at present, and her relatives couldn’t afford 
to keep her for nothing so many years. 
Elmina was going over to the Port to at¬ 
tend school, and must have a new dress. 
Job Fisher’s eldest son, an honest but most 
awkward young sailor, made shy love to 
her whenever he found an opportunity to 
do so. 

But his love found no response in the 
young girl's breast, and only to the poor 
unconscious dove could she confide all her 
troubles. It did seem to understand, its 
soft eyes would grow so sad and symim- 
thetic, and as Laura interpreted its speech 
it was full of consoling and encouraging 
utterances. Mrs. Fisher gave it as her 
opinion “ that that bird could tell fortius, 
it was knowiu* ernuff, surely.” And Laura 
always fell as if her life-destiny were iu 
some way connected with its coming. She 
regarded it with the same sort of supersti¬ 
tion that a Koraan Catholic devotee regards 
his holy relics, sure of its charm for good. 

It was Saturday afternoon. The earth 
sparkled in its white wintry garments, but 
the skies were blue and bright with the 
expectation of spring. The sea, tired of 
raging, and threatening, and pursuing the 
ships with its terrible vengeance through a 
long week of storm, lashed its foam play¬ 
fully against the rocks, and laughed in the 
sunshine; and the seabirds whirled in 
merry circles over the tall weather-beaten 
crags. The air was so soft and balmy that 
for. the first time in many weeks Laura 
took a long holiday ramble, taking her pet 
with her, who cooed with delight at its un¬ 
wonted freedom in the company of its be¬ 
loved mistress. She climbed the steep hill 
road that wound through the quaiut little 
village, past gray, melancholy-looking little 
cottages through whose seaward windows 
the sailors’ wives were always straining 
their eyes to catch a glimpse of returning 
sails; past the trim comfortable-looking 
houses of the retired captaius, decorated 
with the spoils of foreign lauds, and the 
proud mansion of Squire Hastings, the 
great man of the community, whose won¬ 
derful magnificence cast a glory over the 
whole town. Above that, nearly on the 
summit of the Peak, a quaint old windmill 
was whirling in the spring air, and Laura 
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stopped under its shadow to rest a while. 

The river from that point was beautiful. 
Sunset was burning in the west, and shed¬ 
ding its soft reflections over the otherwise 
dusky world. She was surrounded by a 
waste of broken rocks that looked like the 
sea broken into foamy waves, but far be¬ 
yond to the left was a strip of yellow beach 
and groups of tenderly-tinted cliffs, and to 
the right, stretching out before a range of 
snow-peaked mountains, a little white 
town gleamed through shadows of rosy 
purple. Straight before her ran the nar¬ 
row line of the road, winding picturesquely 
around steep knolls and dusky clusters of 
evergreens, lost for a space between the 
irregular roofs of the village, appearing 
again near its journey’s end, the sea. 

She was so absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of ail this beauty, that she did not 
notice the gentleman who was coming to¬ 
wards her up the southern slope of the 
hill. He walked with a carelessly observ¬ 
ant air until he reached the spot where she 
was sitting, then came to a sudden stand¬ 
still, regarding her with a look half sur¬ 
prise, half pleasure. It was such a pretty 
picture. The picturesque old mill whirling 
its soundless wheel in the sunset glow, and 
the beautiful young girl dreaming under 
its shadow, with a white dove poised on 
her shoulder. The droop of her head, in 
its rustic scarlet hood, was full of uncon¬ 
scious grace; her hands were folded idly 
in her lap, and all the lights and shadows, 
the loneliness of the sea, and the moun¬ 
tains and the cliffs, were reflected in her 
wide brown eyes. 

He turned his head for a moment, to see 
what those eyes found so alluring in the 
dreamy distance. 

A star appeared, like an unfallen tear¬ 
drop on the faded cheek of day, and 
aroused her to a sense of the lateness of 
the hour. 

She felt the thrill of a strange presence, 
and bringing hur gaze nearer home, it fell 
on the fine clear-cut profile of the stranger. 
It flashed over her that he looked like one 
of the bronze knights in the art gallery, 
but before she had time to wonder, he 
turned his head, and their eyes met In one 
quick confused glance. He removed his 
cap politely, coloring like a schoolboy as 
he did so, and Laura was conscious of 
blushing to the ears. Then the dove, who 
had been dozing in the sunshine, became 


suddenly aroused, and uttering a perfect 
chorus of joyful sounds, flew from her 
shoulder and alighted on his arm, looking 
up into his face as if it recognized it as 
that of an old friend. 

“ Why, Jolie I this can never be you,’* 
exclaimed the gentleman, examining the 
little creature's collar with eager surprise. 
“ This is a miracle almost.” 

May I ask you how this bird came into 
your possession?” he said, approaching 
Laura with that peculiar shyness and stiff¬ 
ness which sometimes clings to a shy man 
after he has seen the world, and which no 
surprise can startle from him. 

Poor Laura I how her heart sank within 
her. And yet, had she not been longing 
to know the romance of the bird’s history, 
and trying to weave its story for herself 
ever since it came to her that summer day? 
Must she lose it now, and all her pretty 
dreams with it? But she told him the 
whole story in her simple graceful way, 
the color coming and going in her cheek, 
and her eyes full of eager interest. When 
she had finished, he stood for some mo¬ 
ments without speaking, apparently more 
absorbed in the speaker than her story. 

It is very strange,” he said at last. “ I 
had no thought of ever seeing the little 
thing again. It flew from my ship while 
we were at least two hundred miles from 
land. It must have found more than one 
resting-place before it reached any shore; 
perhaps it reached some strange ship, and 
sailed in it toward this remote region. But 
what freak could have sent it to that isl¬ 
and? Why didn’t it remain where it 
could rest its poor tired wings, instead of 
taking another such aimless flight? I am 
delighted to know that it is safe, for I felt 
a sort of superstition concerning it. It 
was given to me by a dying sailor, who 
begged of me never to part with it, but to 
care for it tenderly as long as it lived. It 
was all he had in this world, poor fellow, 
and he prized it more than his life. He 
was a Frenchman, and served in the late 
war between France and Germany, and 
the bird was given him by his sweetheart 
for the purpose of conveying letters be¬ 
tween them during their separation. He 
received a severe wound, and while lying 
on the field, before the smoke and tumult 
of the battle had died away, the doVe flut¬ 
tered down to his breast. He had just 
strength enough to unfasten its collar and 
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open the letter which it bore, anticipating 
consoling words from his beloved which 
should sustain him in his anguish. It 
contained news of her death. Poor Jean I 
he recovered from his wound at last, but 
he never recovered from that blow. When 
he joined the ship, six months afterward, at 
Paris, he looked like an old man, though 
he was only Iwenty-two years old.’^ 

Laura’s eyes filled with tears of sympa¬ 
thy. “ There was a note in its collar when 
it pame to me,” said she, “ and 1 have kept 
it there all this time, thinking that it 
might some day seek the one for whom it 
was destined.” 

** You needn’t have taken the trouble,” 
said the gentleman, smiling with a little 
shade of scorn. “The note was of no 
consequence, I am sure. The ladies on 
shipboard found the bird very entertaining; 
were continually sending it from one part 
of the ship to the other with messages 
for their gentlemen friends, or any gentle¬ 
men who might see fit to appropriate them. 
Probably the poor little thing was bewil¬ 
dered at such novel proceedings, and as no 
one claimed this last message, felt it to be 
its duty to fly away and seek its owner.” 

Dusk was gathering around them. Lights 
danced in the village windows, and the 
moon rose slowly out of the distant sea. 

** It is growing dark, and I must hasten 
home,” said Laura, who had been so ab¬ 
sorbed in the romance of the carrier-dove 
that she had forgotten everything else. 
She gave the little creature who had been 
her dearest friend for so long a mute caress, 
and as she did so the tears fell from her 
eyes, in spite of all her efforts to keep 
them back. 

“ You are attached to the bird,” said the 
gentleman. “Keep it, then. You will 
care for it much more tenderly than I 
could, and surely poor Jean would be 
more than satisfied if he could know into 
whose hands it had fallen.” 

“No,” said Laura, firmly. “You are 
very kind, but I too have a superstitious 
feeling concerning the little thing. 1 am 
deeply attached to it, but as the poor sailor 
gave it to you when he was dying, bidding 
you to care for it always, I think it is right 
that you should do so. Indeed, I could 
not keep it under the circumstances. How 
like a story it all seems.” 

He smiled at her earnestness. 

** May I not accompany you home ?” he 


said. “But I ought to introduce myself. 
Mrs. Job Fisher, your landlady, is an old 
friend of mine. I wonder if you never 
heard her speak of that good-for-nothing 
boy Frank Hastings who once came in the 
mysterious garb of a ghost, and helped 
himself to her sweet apples. No other boy 
in all the history of the town was ever suc¬ 
cessful in his attempts at robbing that tree, 
but the ghost ate to his heart’s content, 
besides filling bis pockets, then moved 
silently away without even the mildest re¬ 
monstrance from its owner. I don’t think 
Mrs. Fisher ever forgave me that little es¬ 
capade, but I hope you will not judge me 
by the sins of my youth. I assure you 
that I repented long ago. I repented first 
under the vengeance-threatening tongue of 
that irate lady, who in due time found me 
out; again under the poetical but pungent 
^punishment of the birch in the hands of 
an avenging father, and I am not sure but 
that I repented still another time, with 
that true repentance which the prayer- 
book advises. What is more, I never did 
so again.” 

Laura thought he deserved absolution. 

“I think I have heard Mrs. Fisher speak 
of Mr. Frank Hastings,” she said, “ but 
certainly not in connection with orchard 
robbing.” 

It was true that she had spoken of him, 
in rather a doubtful manner, but then, 
Mrs. Fisher did not approve of stuck-up 
people, anyway, and the Hastings family 
were supposed to be of that class. 

She needed no introduction. She was 
sure from the first, that she was conversing 
with no other than young Captain Hast¬ 
ings, who was so rich, and so grand, that it 
was the wonder of all the townsfolk that 
he had condescended to begin life as a 
Sandy Peak baby. But how did he know 
her, she wondered. He could not have 
been in the place long, or she should have 
beard of his arrival, for if even the great 
gate of the Hastings place was heard to 
click, the event was duly chronicled in the 
neighborhood. 

Conversation flagged as they wound their 
way village-ward over the long dusky road. 
Captain Hastings was wondering what 
there could be in the presence of the young 
girl that thrilled him so. He had never 
experienced anything of the kind before in 
all his life. Had he taken such a leap in 
love ? It seemed impossible. He had al- 
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ways imagined one to be led along, all un¬ 
consciously into that charmed state, 
through delicate and shadowy enchant¬ 
ments, delicious surprises, and tender awak¬ 
enings. But what a subtle charm there 
was about her! She was so frank, so un¬ 
conscious, so different from the fashionable 
throngs of women who went over to Paris 
in his ship, and made him blush, shy and 
modest man that he was, by their over¬ 
whelming attentions. He had never been 
particularly attracted to any woman before, 
but now it seemed that fate and he had 
met.” Even at that early hour he was be¬ 
ginning to torment himself with jealous 
doubts and fears. Had not some more for¬ 
tunate man already won the prize, and was 
he not too old to please the fancy of one so 
young as she ? And though he made ef¬ 
forts to stop and laugh at himself, his 
thoughts would go on winding and unwind-% 
ing the same thread. 

“ I shall call to-morrow, and inform you 
as to the dove’s state of mind, if you will 
allow me to do so; and perhaps if it mani¬ 
fests great grief at the separation, you will 
repent and take it back again,” he said, as 
they parted at Job Fisher’s door. 

‘‘Lor sakes!” said Hrs. Fisher, when 
Laura appeared with her story, and with¬ 
out her dove. These rich folks never 
lose anything, money nor birds. Luck is 
allers with ’em. There’s old Cap’n Hast¬ 
ings, he never lost a vessel in his life, not 
that he was eny better sailor than euybody 
else, but jest because he’d got the upper 
hands of Fortin’, and she didn’t dare to go 
back on him, noways. He used ter say if 
you let that freaky lady turn the cold shoul¬ 
der to you once, she’d do it again, but if 
you got fairly on the right side of her, 
there warn’t much danger of her playin’ 
you eny mean tricks. So ’twas the cap’n 
that see you home? Well, that’s some¬ 
thin’ amazin’,” she continued, “I know 
you’re pretty eniuff, and lady ernuff to 
’tract a prince, child, but them Hastingses 
are so dretful high in their notions. If one 
of the Peak girls gets as much as a bow 
from the young cap’ii, she’s all in a flutter. 
Don’t let him turn your head, my dear, 
with his fine looks and perlite manners. 
He aint one half as good as my Dick, now, 
for all he’s so handsome and rich.” 

Captain Hastings appeared at the Fisher 
mansion early the next evening, so early 
that Mrs. Fisher had the satisfaction of 


knowing that her neighbors must have seen 
his arrival, and envied her the distinction 
of having such a guest. 

Laura greeted him with a blush, and 
made eager inquiries concerning her pet 
friend. 

‘‘It is more dejected than you can imag¬ 
ine,” said he. “ It mourns your absence 
as it did that of poor Jean, its master, after 
he died. It seems to be rather fond of me, 
too, but still I cannot coax it into forget¬ 
ting you.” 

“ Poor little thing!” said Laura, tremu¬ 
lously ; “ but it will get over it in time, and 
be as merry as ever.” 

He stayed a long time, so long indeed, 
that Mrs. Fisher grew so sleepy she forgot 
that she had her best cap on, and leaning 
back in her chair, crushed it dreadfully. 

Laura sang a quaint old sailor’s love-song 
at his request, accompanying herself on a 
broken-hearted but not unmusical old 
piano-forte, which Job Fisher had brought 
home from Amsterdam years and years 
ago. Captain Hastings, who had been read¬ 
ing poetiy, said to himself, “Please God, 
this is the one voice for me.” 

Neither he nor Laura remembered Mrs. 
Fisher’s presence, and that lady looked on 
aghast, to see how perfectly at home was 
the young girl with the grand stranger. 
Just her usual self, but for a more vivid 
light in her wide brown eyes, and a softer, 
deeper blush on her fair cheek. 

“ You like Cap’n Hastings very much, 
don’t you, dear?’’ she said, when that gen¬ 
tleman had taken his leave at last. 

Laura grew scarlet to the tips of her ears. 
She felt as if she was under the “ inquisi¬ 
torial applying of the question,” and yet 
what a natural thing it was to say at such 
a time: 

“ Yes, I think I do like him very much,” 
she faltered, escaping to her own room as 
soon as possible. 

Morning came full of sunny brightness. 
Spring was in the air, and clusters of rosy 
sails flecked the glittering sea; the waves 
sang a song full of happy promise, and the 
birds were twittering merrily on the beach. 
It was within fifteen minutes of school- 
time, and Laura stood on the doorsteps 
waiting for little Tom Bollins, who was 
always heart-broken if he missed escorting 
“ teacher” to school. A schooner had just 
anchored at the foot of the Bluff, and a 
boy emerging therefrom, ran swiftly to- 
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wards her, with a letter in his hand. It 
was from Aunt Barbara, and ran thus: 

“grene iland light. 

“Dbeb Nbeoe, bruther jons foks hev 
broke up housekeeping And moved Out 
West and as my sister Merhitable is Thrown 
out uv a home by There goin im expectin, 
to Take hur to live with me she will help 
Me about my house wurk, and as the house 
Aint big emuff fer loo more you Need not 
knm back agen i spose your scule is Don in 
a fu dais But i dont think ower wais soots 
each uther verry well And the iland aint 
The plais fer a Gurl uv your Age and yure 
Aunt jane is in faver uv yure goin to elder 
perkinses think!n that yer might be brote 
to a senoe of yure Sinful sitooation by that 
godly mann. ’afore you git an uther scule. 
hopeiu These fu linis Find you in gude 
heltn i am yure affeckshunate Aunt 

“ Babbabee.” 

“ p S Elminy hez got a bo won uv the 
turners from firetown a gude stiddy likely 
feller. Elminy engoys dretful poor helth 
as UBuerl and Sends hur respecks.” 

Poor Laura! she did not expect much 
from Aunt Barbara, but this heartless dis¬ 
missal from the only home she ever knew 
was a heavy blow to her. She knew that 
Uncle lisha loved her, and thought it was 
more than likely that he knew nothing of 
this plan of his wife’s. He was a weak, 
sickly little man, and seldom ventured to 
raise his voice against any of that deter¬ 
mined lady’s doings, but still he had always 
interfered in her behalf, and .sometimes 
his interference had served to make her 
life smoother, her burdens lighter. She 
felt that he was the only person in the 
world who really cared for her, and bitter 
tears welled up into her eyes with a new 
sense of loneliness and desolation. But 
the tears were still clinging to her lashes, 
when another message came to her, one so 
strange, and so sweet, that it seemed as if 
no sorrow could ever touch her again. 

A pair of white wings flashed in the sun¬ 
ny distance, and the fleetest and, gladdest 
messenger Love ever sent, came the carrier 
dove bearing a folded note, placed conspic¬ 
uously iu its silken collar. 

Please teacher, it’s schooltime,” said 
little Tom Bollins, regarding her with wide- 
open eyes, as she sat pale and trembling 
over that magic page. The bird waited 
beside her, still and breathless, as if iu 
suspense. It was the same note which out 
of romantic pity for the imaginary lovers, 
Laura had bidden her pet to carry for so 
long, only that there were more words add¬ 


ed to it, a question most eloquently put, 
and a name signed at the end. 

“/promised to be good this week, and 
Tm not going to be tardy,” said little Tom, 
starting oil alone, with an air of reproach¬ 
ful dignity. 

Back, with only a spray of evergreen for 
answer, flew the dove, and wrapped in that 
sweetest dream that never comes but once 
to this life, Laura allowed herself to be led 
toward the schoolhouse by the anxious 
hand of her virtuous little pupil. Upon his 
small pug nose glittered a tear, which had 
fallen for her sins, but he had considered 
it to be bis duty to turn back and try to 
redeem her once more. 

The dove had almost reached its destina¬ 
tion, and Laura watched its flight with 
a quickly beating heart, thinking of the 
dove of old, who carried the green spray as 
a signal of peace. Would it carry as much 
joy to him, as his message had brought her? 

When noon came, the handsome brown 
face which she expected so fondly, ap¬ 
peared at the schoolroom door, and un¬ 
mindful of the group of curious faces 
around them, the owner of the handsome 
brown face took her in his arms and 
saluted her as a man salutes the one whom 
he has chosen to be his own for life. 

Mrs. Job Fisher, to use her own expres¬ 
sion, was so flusterfied when she heard the 
news, that she put on her pink-ribboned 
cap over her washday hood, and went iu 
to see the captain in this wise. “Fine 
folks even fall in love different from other 
folks,” said she. “ Here at the Peak, it 
takes a good patient spell of settiii’ up 
nights, and quarrellin’, and makiu’ up 
agen, to bring about an engagement, but 
the cap’n went right off, at the first glance, 
and is tryin’ to hev the weddin’ next 
week.” 

“ Lorry goin’ to merry one of them un¬ 
godly Hastingses I” exclaimed Aunt Jane, 
with uplifted hands, when she heard it. 
“ Well, we must be resigned to the ways er 
Providence, as long’s they’re so rich. I 
allers knew Lorry’s eddication would do 
wonders for her, and ’twas through my in¬ 
fluence she got that eddication. Lorry 
knows how much I’ve done for her.” 

Aunt Barbara, forgetful of the letter she 
had just sent, wrote another, tenderly re¬ 
proachful that her dear niece, whom she 
had always considered as a daughter, 
should think of leaving their family so soon. 
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Her few months’ absence had given them 
great grief, and how could they endure to 
lose her entirely? Elraina’s health was 
suffering greatly from the excess of her 
emotions on this score. 

Before another month had passed Laura 
had sailed to the old world with her hus¬ 
band. Under other circumstances, she 
would have preferred to delay her wedding 
for a while, but as she had no home to 
shelter her, she could not well say nay, 
when her lover proposed that the happy 
event should take place as soon as it could 
be prepared for. 


Her skies are blue all the time now, and 
she can revel in the beautiful things she 
used to dream of, to her heart’s-content. 
But love is so much more than all other 
beautiful things which God gives us, she is 
sure that blessed by its presence, even 
teaching the Peak school might be a para¬ 
disiacal employment. The dove accompa¬ 
nies the happy pair wherever they go, re¬ 
garding all their little love-makings with a 
complacency which is blended with great 
dignity, as if it were fully aware that their 
happy fate floated to them on its own snow- 
white wings. 


A Slight Mistake. — A well-known 
tragedian was some years ago announced 
to play Hamlet in a town “ out West,” 
where the manager of the theatre was also 
the manager of a circus. This manager 
had a son who was cast for Osric; and 
great was his care in seeing to the cos¬ 
tume for the part. Counselling his off¬ 
spring to take a leaf out of the book” of 
the great “ star ” that he had secured, 
“Watch him, my boy,” said the manager 
—“ watch his business and his byplay. 
Above all, watch him in the closet-scene. 
He is immense in that. I’ve put up an or¬ 
der to keep the wings clear. He insists on 
it. But I’ll let you set a chair outside the 
door in the closet-scene. There’s a hole in 
it; you can watch him through that—only 
take care he doesn’t see you. He might 
strangle you and knock my head against the 
wall. He’s awful when the steam’s up I” 
The house was hot, the night was sultry; 
and before the closet-scene had been 
reached, a friend had invited Osric to “ liq¬ 
uor up.” The clown of the circus, in an 
interval of his turns, had hastened across to 
the theatre to snatch a glimpse at the great 
“ star.” Seeing the empty chair, he sat 
down, and was soon absorbed in what was 
passing on the stage. The closet-scene was 
in full swing. Hamlet had heard Polonius 
call behind the arras; had uttered his “ How 
now? A rat? Dead, for a ducat—dead I” 
and sprung off, sword in hand. What was 
his amazement, as he dashed into the wing, 
to come full tilt on the circus clown, gazing 
at him open-mouthed—powerless to speak 
or stir. Tiiere was no time for explanation. 
The “ star ” had enough to do to master the 
shock suflicieutly to get back to the stage 


and continue the scene. It ended, and the 
third act with it. As the “ star ” came off 
he encountered the ecstatic manager beam¬ 
ing and bowing. “Great Heaven, Mr.- 

cried he, “ what was that fantastic figure 1 
found sitting in a chair at the wing as I 
came off in the closet-scene?” “ That, sir,” 
exclaimed the proud and happy manager— 
“ that was my son.” “Merciful powers I 
Your sou I” cried the “ star,” groaning and 
snorting. “ My son, sir; he plays Osric. I 
told him to dress early and watch you—^In 
that scene above all.” “ Do you mean to 
tell me that your son is going to play Osric 
in that dress ?’’ “ Certainly, sir; I hope you 
approved of it?” The “ star” could shape 
no words in answer—only indescribable 
and inarticulate sounds of agony and indig¬ 
nation came from him. “ I was most anx¬ 
ious that in appearance at least he should 
do you justice,” said the manager. “ Those 
were some of my own properties he had on.” 
“ Osric in that dress I Osric with his face 
painted like that I” cried the irate actor. 
‘‘ I put on his color myself, sir,” interposed 
the manager, half indignant. “ Put on his 
color yourself I” The “ star ” seized the un¬ 
happy manager by the throat, dragged him, 
writhing, protesting, resisting, choking, 
round the wings of his own theatre, till in 
a corner he beheld the peccant clown, inno¬ 
cently conversing with the missing OsWe. 
“There, sir—there 1” roared the “star,” 
clutching the clown and all but dashing his 
head against the wi etched manager. “And 
you dare tell me you have dressed Osric in 
this style, and painted his face like that?” 
“Like that? No sirl O sir, don’t choke 
me, sir! That is ray circus clown. This 
is my son. This is Osric I” 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 

— OB,— 

THE FOETUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ We must have that performed in pub¬ 
lic at once I It is charming, wonderful 1” 
said Signor Bonaldi, rubbing his hands, as 
he always did when he was very much 
pleased. * Mademoiselle Sylphina, and 
her beautiful trained palfrey Blanchette,’ 
must appear in the bills for to-morrow 
night r’ 

It was at a rehearsal, and Dely had just 
performed a feat which she had been prac¬ 
tising for a long time. It required nothing 
on her part but to sit gracefully and fear¬ 
lessly on the pony’s back, while she vaulted 
through a flower-wreathed hoop suspended 
in the air. The horse was so thoroughly 
trained as to need no urging to perform his 
part; but though she had nothing else to 
do, Dely found it at first very difficult, nat¬ 
urally fearless as she was, to preserve a 
graceful easy carriage and a calm smiling 
face, and to kiss her hand gayly to the au¬ 
dience as she took the leap. But now, 
after repeated rehearsals, she thought that 
she could do it; and Signor Bonaldi 
thought so, too, or he would not have said 


that it might be done in public, for he was 
very careful not to have failures made by 
any of his pupils. 

Mr. Lamm and Mr. Pennant were a lit* 
tie afraid to have her attempt such a feat, 
so soon, for as yet she had never appeared 
on horseback. But Signor Bonaldi’s en¬ 
thusiasm conquered all scruples. The 
public were clamoring for a sight of the 
child since her first triumph, he said, and 
in this feat she would create a sensation 
that would cause the tent to be crowded 
nightly. There was not the slightest dan-» 
ger, he assured Mr. Lamm, for the child 
was the very personification of nerve and 
coolness. 

Dely added her assurances to Signor Bo¬ 
naldi’s; she was not at all afraid, and she 
was sure that she could do it. So, at last, 
it was decided that she was to appear in 
her wonderful feat of horsemanship” on 
the next evening. 

Great preparations were made for the 
event. Bills were posted all over the city 
announcing it. Whichever way Dely 
turned she saw her name—or the name 


[Entered according to Act of Gongrcss, in tho year 137t, by Thomks & Taluot, Boston, Mass., in 
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which had grown so familiar to her al¬ 
ready that it seemed her own. A new 
dress was made for her, of pink silk and 
lace, and sbe had a tiara of brilliants that 
glittered like diamonds. 

“ It’s ridiculous—the way in which they 
put tliat child forward 1 She’s nothing 
but a little beggar, and she doesn’t know 
how to ride any more than a monkey!— 
but then, no more does Sarah Junkind, for 
that matter, and they make a fool of her. 
For my part, I think 1 shall leave, and go 
where talent is appreciated! The rest of 
us are nowhere beside Sarah Junkinsand 
that little pauper!” 

These were the sentiments of Miss Me- 
Fadden, and they were expressed to Mr. 
Murray, the “First Clown,” whom she 
now favored with her smiles, having turned 
the cold shoulder upon Monsieur Duma- 
resq, since his rescue of Dely. 

“ I am sure that nothing could dim the 
lustre of the ‘ Star of the Harem 1’ ” said 
Mr. Murray, gallantly. 

(This was in allusion to Miss McFad- 
den’s having once appeared, with a wealth 
of raven tresses—from the hair-dresser’s— 
and an exquisite complexion—from the 
apothecary’s—as the “Woild Renowned 
Circassian Beauty,” known as the “Star 
of the Harem!”) 

“ O pshaw! don’t talk such nonsense to 
‘me! That will do for Sarah Junkins. 
But there is one thing sure, I wont stay 
here to have that little wretch’s name put 
above mine on the bills. She ran away 
from the poorhouse, and they tried once 
to get her back again, and I w’ish to good¬ 
ness they had I I’d do anything I could to 
.help them.” 

“Jf I could do anything to serve you, 
'you know 1 should be only too happy!” 
said the gallant Mr. Murray, upon whose 
susceptible heart Miss McFadden’s charms 
had made a deep impression. 

“ 1 expect she’ll get a fall to-night, and 
I shouldn’t care at all if she did get hurt a 
little; it would be a good lesson to her 
•and the silly fools that make such a fuss 
over her! It fairly makes me sick to see 
Sarah Junkins hugging and ’kissing her all 
the time, and pretending she adores her, 
just because she’s in love with Mr, Lamm, 
and trying to make him marry her!—when 
anybody can see that he doesn’t care a 
aixpence about her I 1 could tell her a few 
4hingB about Mr. Lamm’s likes and dis¬ 


likes, if I chose, that would make her 
change her tune considerably!” 

And Miss McFadden bridled compla¬ 
cently, and tried to blush. 

“ I don’t see how anybody can admire 
Miss Junkins, especially when her charms 
are so entirely eclipsed by so much greater 
ones. Any man who could have helped 
losing his heart when you performed the 
rope dance, must—ahem!—muse not have 
owned one!” 

“ They’ll be having that child on the 
rope next, if she doesn’t break her neck 
to-night!” said Miss McFadden, whose 
anger was not appeased by Mr. Murray’s 
compliments. “ She is such a bold little 
imp!—she would dare to do anything! If 
she doesn’t come to grief to-night, I will 
see if 1 can’t do something to get rid of 
her.” 

By which it will be seen that poor Dely 
had by this time gained an enemy in the 
circus company. Several times since those 
bills were posted, in which Dely’s name 
was given the principal place. Miss Mc¬ 
Fadden had made spiteful remarks in her 
hearing. Miss Junkins comforted her by 
saying, with her usual theatrical gestures: 

“ Envy and jealousy, my beauchus child 1 
Mary McFadden has the face of a crocodile 
and the heart of a stone! Thy transcen¬ 
dent loveliness and grace, which entrance 
all hearts, touch her not, or arouse her 
only to auger. She is a serpent, whose 
spiteful hissings can never harm theel” 

It troubled Dely, in spite of Miss Jun¬ 
kins’s assurance, that she should have 
an enemy in the troupe, where she had 
felt sure that all would befriend and pro¬ 
tect her from her enemies without. But 
she forgot all her griefs when the time for 
the performance came. She was not to 
appear until the middle of the evening, 
and she was wild with excitement, as she 
waited for her turn to come, running from 
the dressing-room into the outer room 
where the horses were kept, and whisper¬ 
ing in Blanchette’s ear what a wonderful 
thing they were to do together! It really 
seemed to her that the pony understood, 
and she wanted to impart all the encour¬ 
agement she could. 

For it would be such a dreadful thing if 
they should fail! She had no fear of dan¬ 
ger, but she thought how the audience 
would sneer and laugh If she should not 
be able to do it, and how mortified !&• 
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lAftmin^ and Signor Bonaldi, and Mr. Pen¬ 
nant would be I 

She was to go into the ring just after the 
Fat Lady and Mademoiselle Titania the 

3Carvellous Dwarf” came out. 

** It is a great pity that you are to come 
just after ine,” said Mademoiselle Titania, 
when she and the Fat Lady came out, **for 
you probably wont find the audience very 
good-natured. They are always disap¬ 
pointed at seeing so little of me/” 

“ That is because there is so little of you 
to see. Mademoiselle Titania!” said Dely. 
And then she rode gayly into the ring on 
Blanchette’s back. 

In spite of Mademoiselle Titania’s pre¬ 
diction, the audience seemed to be in very 
good-humor. They greeted her with 
ahoots of applause. The flower-wreathed 
hoop hung a little lower than it had done 
In the rehearsals. They could surely do it 
—she and Blanchette—thought Dely. 

Blanchette looked knowingly at the hoop 
as they rode swiftly round the ring in nar¬ 
rowing circles, each time nearer to it. 

There was a .breathless hush in the au¬ 
dience. Blanchette poised herself splen¬ 
didly for the leap. A sharp crash I—a panic 
and uproar in the audience! Dely was on 
the ground, and Blanchette had fallen 
upon her 1 A stream of blood was flowing 
upon the ground! What had happened? 
Nobody seemed to know. Had they fallen ? 
The crash had sounded more like a pistol 
shot, and two men had escaped hurriedly 
from the audience, everybody being too 
panic-stricken to think of following them. 
However it was, there lay Dely, with a 
white still face, and her gay dress stained 
with blood, and Blanchette evidently in 
her death-throes. 


CHAPTER X. 

It was a dark and narrow street, in the 
poorest and most obscure part of the city 
^the same city of M-in which “ Pen¬ 

nant’s Great American and European Cir¬ 
cus ” had been for so long a time exhibit¬ 
ing. In a back room of a squalid and 
dingy house, which displayed a sign of 
** Lodging Booms to Let ” in its front win¬ 
dows, sat the man with the dark and evil 
face which had haunted Dely so long. 

It looked even more evil now than usual, 
lor It was lighted by a fiendish triumph as 
he talked with his companion—a woman 


whom we have seen before, though with 
very different surroundings. 

“Iguess she’ll trouble nobody again?’ 
he said. “1 flatter myself that the job 
was pretty well done. I’ve often hit a 
bird on the wing but I never did it any 
prettier than that; she came down just 
like one!” 

“Hush! why can’t you be a little more 
careful ?” said the woman, in a low tone. 
“ How do you know but somebody may 
hear you? You don’t seem to realize that 
the city’s all alive about it by this time.” 

“ What if it is ? What are they going to 
do about it?” said the man, with a chuc¬ 
kle. “There’s nobody to tell; Wilkins is 
as true as steel—when there’s a chance of 
getting any money. And now, Maria, that 
makes me think that I’ll take my half of 
the money right away. I know very well 
that you got it out of the old lady long 
ago, by tollin’ her, and makin’ her believe, 
that the young one was out of the way; 
and now if you don’t fork it over, there’ll 
be trouble between you and me!” 

“Don’t talk so, l^ger! it’s too foolish. 
You know very well that you and I can’t 
afford to have any trouble. I’ll give you 
the money as soon as I can, but you must 
get away from here at once. It is fool¬ 
hardy for you to stay here a minute! Don’t 
you know that those who sat beside you 
must have seen you fire the pistol, and 
woul^ be sure to recognize you ? If you 
want to save yourself from the gallows, 
you wont lose a moment in getting away 
from this place.” 

“Don’t you suppose 1 know whether 
there is danger or not?—and do you sup¬ 
pose I am going off before I know whether 
the young one is dead?” 

“You don’t really think there is any 
doubt that she is dead, do you?” said the 
woman, in a changed tone. 

“ How can I tell whether there is any 
doubt or not?” said the man, impatiently. 

“ I thought your aim never missed. I 
thought you were called the best shot in 
New York.” 

“Everybody’s shot misses sometimes; 
and a pretty time it would be to clear out 
and leave her, when everybody far and 
near will be talking about her, and her 
whole history, or as much as anybody 
knows of it, will come out in the news¬ 
papers ; and if her father is on the search, 
as you say he is, he would be sure to find 
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her. And then, where would our pretty 
little fortune be, my girl?’’ 

1 never saw a job so foolishly, clumsily 
managed in my life as you have managed 
this one!” the woman broke out, vehe> 
meutly. “Anybody would think you might 
have been smart enough to carry her off 
from that poorhouse, with Nancy, and Lu- 
cindy, and Nathan Eobinson all to help 
you! A child could have done it. Instead 
of that, you let her slip through your fin¬ 
gers, and here, for nearly two mouths 
since, you’ve been shilly-shallying round, 
when you might have had a dozen chances 
of taking her. And at last, instead of car¬ 
rying her off in a safe and sensible way, 
you had to do the most far-fetched, and 
risky, and ridiculous thing you could think 
of—shooting her when she was in the ring 
at the circus, when there were nine chances 
out of ten that you’d be caught at it! And 
now, after you’ve run all that risk, you 
don’t know whether she’s dead or not. 
And yet, not five minutes ago you were 
boasting that she would never trouble any¬ 
body again I I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“ I mean just what I say!” answered the 
man, angrily. “ I think she is dead, but I 
don’t know it. As for the way I have man¬ 
aged the job—I should like to see anybody 
do it any better! Who would have thought 
of the little devil’s running away? If 
your precious sister had had sense epough 
to treat her decently, she wouldn’t have 
done it. Then I got a blow from the cir¬ 
cus scamp—when 1 find out which one it 
was, 1 am going to attend to him I—that 
laid me up for weeks. Since I’ve been 
here, haven’t I made a dozen plans to carry 
her off?—but they watched her so close 
that nobody could have done it. I did the 
only thing there was to be done, and I did 
it well, too 1 But nobody can be certain of 
making a sure shot under such circum¬ 
stances, and I aint going to clear out till I 
know for certain that it’s all right. You 
can go back right away if you’re afraid to 
slay.” 

“ I am not afraid, but the old lady will 
be suspicious if I stay. She is so nervous, 
now that she knows Mr. Hugh is on the 
search all the time, that I have hard work 
to make her believe the child is taken care 
of, so he wont find her. My sakesl to 
think he was light here in this very city 1— 
and he told his mother that he saw a child 


that was the very image of his little Adele- 
It fairly made my blood nm cold to think 
how near we were to losing everything V* 

“Well, he never shall get her! I prom¬ 
ise you that, Maria, if she isn’t dead now* 
I don’t care if the old lady is getting neiv 
vous; it will be all the better for us; we 
can scare her into giving us every cent she 
has got.” 

“ Yes, if you only don’t get caught. I 
only wish I could do the business. I know 
I could do it better I” 

“ O yes I you and Wilkins are very smart 
and brave! Wilkins knew so many ways 
to get her and carry her off in broad day¬ 
light, and now, at the first hint of danger, 
Wilkins has cleared out, and you want me 
to! But there is no use in so much talk. 
The morning papers ought to be out by 
this time; you run out and get me one,, 
and we can find out whether she is dead or 
not.” 

The woman started eagerly, but hesi¬ 
tated, and looked carefully out of the win¬ 
dows, and listened at the door, before she 
ventured out. 

“ O, if you are afraid, I’ll go!” said the 
man, with a sneer. 

She hurried out, and was back again in 
an almost inconceivably short space of 
time. 

Together they unfolded the sheet, still 
damp from the press. 

“ Dastardly Attempt at Murder,” in very 
large print, was the first thing they saw. 

“A most brutal and cowardly outrage, 
which has thrown the whole community 
into a state of excitement, was perpetrated 
at * Pennant’s Great American and Euro¬ 
pean Circus ’ last night. As Mademoiselle 
Sylphina, the Infant Phenomenon, whose 
beauty and grace have created such a sen¬ 
sation in this city, was about to leap 
through a hoop suspended in the air, on 
the back of her beautiful pony, a pistol 
shot was fired at her from the audience. 
The shot passed through her arm, inflict¬ 
ing, fortunately, only a fiesh wound, which, 
though painful, is not dangerous, and bur¬ 
ied Itself in the pony’s side, killing him 
instantly. The audience was thrown into 
such a panic that the cowardly rufiiaa 
escaped.” 

“A flesh wound in her arm!—the little 
devil seems fated to escape me!” And the 
man ground his teeth savagely. “ But she 
shan’t! My blood is up now, and I’d put 
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u end to her if I never expected to get a 
eentforitl It’ll be a strange thing if I 
«int smart enough, after all the risky jobs 
Fve done in my life I Bat, by Jove I it 
eeems as if the little imp was helped by the 
devil and all bis angels.” 

“ Say rather by a Being more powerful 
than the devil who helps us,” said the wo¬ 
man, with a look of awe upon her face. 
** 1 don’t know but you had better let her 
alone, Boger.” 

Well, Maria, that beats all I—if you’re 
getting to canting I If it is Old Nick that 


helps me, he has done me too many good 
turns for me to go back on him now. You 
just cheer up, Maria I I’ll promise you 
that 1 never’ll try that way again. It aint 
sure, and, as you say, it is pretty risky; 
but in a month from now Miss Adele Liv¬ 
ingston, or Dely Robinson, or Mademoi¬ 
selle Sylphina, or whatever you please to 
call her, will be—where nobody’ll ever hear 
of her again, or my name’s not Roger 
Dennett r’ 

[to bb ooinnruED.] 


CHESTER’S SHARE. 

BT H. A. AIJ>BN. 


A 8XN8B of terror brooding everywhere, 
A sky lurid with smoke and flame, raining 
cinders instead of the gentle drops so 
needed. 

Clang, clang, clang I the bells speaking 
their brazen-tongued warning. The sounds 
of hurrying feet and eager voices. 

Chester Tracy found himself borne along 
with the crowd that hastened to the Are. 
He heard the cries of alarm as the remorse¬ 
less flames gained ground, he saw the 
heavens grow dusky red as the buildings 
yielded to their destroyer; as if fascinated 
he drew nearer and nearer the dreadful 
scene. 

The doors of a shop in front of him were 
burst suddenly open, and the people rushed 
headlong in, himself among them. The 
building was doomed and the goods were 
the prey of the people. Chester found him¬ 
self stuffing his pockets, and loading him¬ 
self in other ways; then, as the flames 
gained ground, with the crowd he rushed 
precipitately away. 

Where to proceed with his plunder he 
had not considered, neither had he fully 
considered that it was plunder, but follow¬ 
ing the lead of some one in front of him, 
he paused at last in an open space away 
from the flie, one of a motley group each 
laden with spoil. 

^^Look a here, youngster,” said some 
one at his side, you’ve got more’n b’longs 
to you. ” And he snatched a portion of 
Ghestax’s possessions and ran ofl. 

Others, proflUng by his example, plun¬ 


dered the bewildered boy still farther, and 
when, half dead with fatigue and bewilder¬ 
ment, he made his way home, he was empty- 
handed, he believed, as when he had left 
there early in the evening; more so, he 
found when he stopped to consider, for his 
employer’s establishment was in close prox¬ 
imity to the burning portion of the city, 
and would, in all probability, be nothing 
on the morrow but a desolate ash-heap. 

With this forlorn thought Chester en¬ 
tered the room where his mother and sister 
waited his coming with anxious hearts; 
and each exclaimed joyfully upon seeing 
him. 

“ Why, Chester, what is that ?” his moth¬ 
er asked, noticing something shining that 
hung over the edge of his pocket. 

Chester looked down at it. 

“ I don’t know ” he said; “ I had a pock¬ 
etful of something, but it was all grabbed.” 

**For shame, Charlie,” said his sister; 

how could you go about at such a time 
filling your pockets with other people’s 
property ?” 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Chester; “I 
was just shoved into it.” And he examined 
curiously the chain that in some incompre¬ 
hensible way had found an abiding-place 
in his pocket. 

“ You haven’t an idea where you got it?” 
his mother asked. 

“Not the slightest.” And Chester put 
his hand into his pocket to see if there 
were anything more remaining, and drew 
thence a pair of gloves, and several yards 
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of ribbon wrapped about with a paper bear¬ 
ing the name of the firm where it had be¬ 
longed. 

Chester read the name, and his mother 
advised him to lay the chain and other 
articles away until such a time as he could 
take them to the firm, and find out, if pos¬ 
sible, to whom the chain belonged. 

A day or two passed before Chester could 
follow this advice. The ribbon and the 
gloves of course found their rightful owner, 
who, asking Chester if he had a sister, bade 
him take them home to her. The chain he 
advised Chester to advertise, with little 
hope, however, that the owner would be 
found. 

But Fortune seemed to wish to smile 
somewhere at such a time, and she smiled 
upon our hero; for the owner of the chain, 
valuing it more for the associations that 
surrounded it than for itself, insisted upon 
rewarding Chester in a very disproportion¬ 
ate manner—giving him a sufiScient sum of 
money to more than compensate for the 
loss the fire was sure to bring him, as his 
employers had saved nothing, and could 
not pay him at once that which was due 
him. 

More than this, the gentleman fancied 


Chester, and took him into his own count¬ 
ing-room on trial, so that Chester said to 
his mother: 

“ I feel almost wicked, mother, I am so 
fortunate. So many have suffered from 
this fire, while I have gained so much—and 
without doing anything good or heroic 
either.” 

“ Such contrasts are hard to explain,” 
his mother said; but since we have been 
so especially blessed at this sad time, we 
ought, I think, to look about for some 
others less fortunate, and share as much as 
possible with them.” 

“Yes,” said Chester, “there’s Jakey 
Evans that was with me at — & —I 
mean to lend him a helping hand.” 

And, full of that purpose, Chester put 
on his cap and walked once more in the 
direction of the burning district, pondering 
with a sober face upon the terrible event, 
and wondering more and more at the share 
of it that had fallen to himself—a share 
that Jakey Evans had in time to be as 
thankful for as Chester, since it helped to 
keep him in employment^ and relieved the 
poverty that threatened his home, alas, too 
often. 


GOING TO TOWN. 

BY MISS OAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Sadie Goodbioh had a rich mother, and 
a beautiful home; but she had no father. 
He had been dead so many years that Sadie 
could not remember him. There were no 
other children, and Sadie and her mother 
lived just out of the city, and were as hap¬ 
py as the days were long. But once in a 
while Mrs. Goodrich would sigh, and say, 
“I wish I knew where poor Carrie is I” 
Carrie was Mrs. Goodrich’s only sister, 
whom she had not seen for ten or twelve 
years. She didn’t even know where she 
lived. Carrie had married very young, and 
gone away out West and to California, and 
there had been some trouble between her 
and her father and Mr. Goodrich. 1 be¬ 
lieve these two gentlemen did not like the 
man she married. So they separated, and 
wrote no letters. And by-and-by Mrs. 
Goodrich’s father died very suddenly, and 
then Mr. Goodrich died, and no answer 
came to the letters that were sent here and 


there to Mrs. Carrie Blake telling her. 
And sometimes Mrs. Goodrich thought that 
her sister was still angry, and didn’t want 
'to have anything to do with them, and 
then she thought that poor Carrie might 
be sick, or poor, or dead, and then she felt 
bad about her. 

“ I used to be very fond of my sister,” 
she said to her little girl; “just as you 
would be of yours, if you had a sister a 
good deal younger than you. Carrie was 
ten years younger than me, and enly nine¬ 
teen when she married. She would be 
twenty-nine now. If you had a little sister 
as much younger, she could be only a year 
old; for you are only eleven. Carrie was 
very pretty, and I used to be proud of her. 
She had yellow curly hair, and large black 
eyes, and her skin was as white as milk. 
This looks like her, only not so pretty.” 

Mrs. Goodrich would then show Sadie a 
miniature painted on ivory, and Sadie 
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would look at it, and say; isn’t she 
pretty! I wish she would come and live 
with us, mamma.” 

This happened over and over; but Sadie 
never got Ured of hearing the story, and 
seeing the beautiful picture. 

One day Mrs. Goodrich came from town 
with a rocking-carriage for a little boy in 
the neighborhood. 

“Put it in the garden, John,” she said 
to the coachman. “And this evening I 
want you to carry it over to Mrs. Porter’s.” 

It was then about six o’clock, and in 
half an hour they would have their tea. 

“Just time for me to have a good ride in 
Charlie’s rocking-carriage,” Sadie said. 

So she ran down the walk, and got into 
the carriage. 

It was a delightful ride, for the seat was 
nicely cushioned with garnet velvet; there 
were garnet silk reins, and the rockers were 
smooth, and the carriage prettily painted. 

“Pm going to town, mamma,” called out 
Sadie, seeing her mother pass by the door 
on her way up stairs. “ What shall I buy 
for you.” 

Mrs. Goodrich came and stood in the 
front door, smiling down ou her daughter. 

“ You may bring you and me each of us 
a sister,” she said. “And be sure you get 
back to tea.” 

Then the mother went up stairs to 
change her dress, and Sadie chirruped at 
the wooden horse, and rocked as hard as 
she could. “ I’m going to town, horse,” 
she said. “Hurry! I’m going after two 
sisters, one for ma and one for me.” 

Then she rocked harder still till the 
gniTel flew, and the carriage did really go 
a little way at a time, getting nearer and 
uearerthe gate, just as you have seen a 
lucklng-chair rock all round the room. 
John the coachman came past leading the 
horses to the stable; the gardener came in, 
and a visitor went out. Each one stopped 
a moment to look at the little girl in the 
i^ing-carriage, and to each one she said 
that she was going to town. 

By-and-by she found herself close to the 
gate, and then she was tired enough to rest. 
As she stopped, pulled her horse in with a 
“Whoa!” and then dropped the reins, she 
saw that there was a little girl standing and 
looking at her through the gate. She was 
one of the most beautiful little girls that 
•ver was seen, though she looked pale, and 
her clothes were very poor. Her eyes were 


large and black, and had a bluish-velvet 
shade to them, like ripe grapes, but her 
skin was as fair as a lily, and her long wavy 
hair was a light yellow. This little girl 
could not have been more than five or six 
years old, and she looked at Sadie with sad 
and steady eyes. 

“O little girl! who are you?” cried 
Sadie. “You look just like my Aunt 
Carrie.” 

The child said nothing, only looked 
steadily through the gate at the pretty gar¬ 
den and house, and the nicely dressed little 
girl riding in that most beautiful carriage. 
Sadie jumped out and ran down to the 
gate. 

“ Come right in and let my mother see 
you!” she said, eagerly, grasping the little 
stranger’s arm. 

The child looked frightened, and tried to 
pull away, turning and holding out her 
hands to somebody. Then Sadie saw that 
there was a poor woman sitting down by 
the roadside. 

“ I didn’t mean to frighten her,” Sadie 
said. “I only wanted her to come in for 
mamma to see. Wout you come too, and 
rest? And if you want some supper, you 
shall have some.” 

The woman got up and came slowly 
toward the gate, taking the child’s hand 
when she met her, leading her back. She 
looked very pale and tired. 

“ I have walked a good way,” she said, 
“ and I would like to rest. Come, Isa, the 
jittle girl wants us to go in.” 

When she saw that her mother was going, 
little Isa went quite willingly, and they all 
walked up the garden-path together, the 
two children in advance, and the woman 
following. 

When Sadie and her little friend reached 
the front door, Mrs. Goodrich was just 
coming down stairs. 

“Why, my child!” she said, “ who have 
you got there ? Why, what a pretty child 1” 

“ I’ve been to town, and this is my little 
sister,” Sadie said. “ And your big sister 
is just outside the door.” 

“ What do you mean ?” her mother said, 
but kept looking at the little girl. She sat 
down in one of the hall chairs and drew 
the child to her. 

“Who does she look like, mamma?” 
asked Sadie. “ I thought in a minute, and 
made her come in for you to see. Isn’t she 
just like Aunt Carrie’s picture?” 
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Mrs. Goodrich still kept looking at the 
child. It is strange !’^ she said to herself. 
‘‘I didn’t think there were two in the 
world with such eyes and hair together.” 

Sadie glanced toward the door, and saw 
the child’s mother standing there, looking 
at little Isa and Mrs. Goodrich, and tears 
were rolling over her cheeks. As Sadie 
looked, the woman exclaimed, “Isa!” 

The child turned quickly, and Mrs. Good¬ 
rich lifted her face as quickly, and the two 
women looked steadily at each other. 

The stranger never moved, only leaned 
against the door, never even noticed the 
child when Isa went to her, only looked 
over her head toward Mrs. Goodrich. 

Sadie began to think that it was very odd, 
and she was a little frightened when she 
saw that her mother’s face turned very red, 
then very pale, then that she got up and 
almost ran toward the door. 

“ Who are you? What is your name?” 
Mrs. Goodrich cried out. 

“ O Isa, am I so changed that my own 
sister does not know me ?” exclaimed the 
stranger, bursting into tears. 

Then Sadie began to think that she was 
losing her senses. For her mother cried 
out, and throw her arms around the 
woman’s neck, and the woman fainted, and 


the servants came running with water and 
smelling-salts, and they carried the woman 
into the parlor, and laid her on a sofa, and 
Sadie’s mother cried over her, and kissed 
her, and called her poor dear. 

But at last it all came round right. The 
stranger was better, and sat up, and then 
Mrs. Goodrich brought Sadie to her, and 
told her to kiss her dear Aunt Carrie and 
coax her to stay and live forever with 
them. 

For this was indeed Mrs. Gk)odrich’s sis¬ 
ter, Carrie Blake. Her husband was dead, 
and she was poor, and she had come there 
to see if her sister still cared anything 
about her. 

“ I got no letters, and I didn’t know that 
father was dead till I reached town,” said 
she. “And I only dared to come to you, 
because I thought you must be lonely.” 

Well, they made Mrs. Blake and Isa stay 
there and live with them, and never were 
people happier. 

But Sadie always said that she brought 
her aunt and cousin from town, when she 
went there in the rocking-carriage. 

Mrs. Blake looked poor and old when she 
came, but she has got back her good looks 
now, and there isn’t a prettier woman in 
town. 


Good Lbssons fob thb Young. —One 
day a lady came home from shopping. Her 
little boy did not meet her and throw his 
arms around her neck, as he was in the 
habit of doing, to show how glad he was to 
have her home again. Instead of this he 
seemed to be afraid to look his mother in 
the face, and kept out of her way as much 
as he could all day. His mother thought 
it very strange, and wondered what was the 
matter. 

At the close of the day she found the 
reason. When she was undressing him to 
go to bed, he said: 

“ Mother, can God see through the crack 
in the closet door?” 

“Yes,” said his mother. 

“And can he see when it is all dark 
there ?’’ 

“Yes,” she said, “he can see us at all 


times and his eye is on us in all places.” 

“ Then God saw me,” said the little fel¬ 
low. “ When you were gone out, I went 
into the closet, and ate up all the cake. I 
am very sorry. Please forgive me.” And 
he laid his head on his mother’s lap, and 
cried bitterly. 


“ Johnny,” said a man, winking slyly to 
a clerk of his acquaintance in a dry-goods 
store, “ you must give me extra measure. 
Your master is not in.” 

Johnny looked up in the man’s face very 
seriously, and said: 

“ My master is always in.” 

Johnny’s master was the all-seeing God. 
Let us all, when we are tempted to do 
wrong adopt Johnny’s motto—“ My Master 
is always in.” It shall save us from many 
a sin, and also from much sorrow. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
nutment to Edwin K. Bbiggs, West 
Bbthed, Os^ford County, Maine. 

Ansnoers to March Puzzles, 

34. Hardship; Unco; Mishap; Eve. 
(Hume; Pope.) 35. Cockatoo. 36. Rabid, 
raid, rid. 37. Psalms, palms. 38. Eriend 
fiend. 39. Thorn, torn. 

M 

PAG 
PATHS 
P ATR I CO 

MATRIMONY 
CHIMERA 
SCORN 
ON A 
Y 

41. P-urging. 42. S-having. 43. R-ailiug. 
44. C-heating. 45. Oleaning. 46. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 47. Craft, raft, aft. 
48. Start, tart, art. 49. Escape, scape, 
cape, ape. 50. Belfast, stable. 51. Part, 
par, pa. 52. Heaven, heave. 53. Carta- 
lecticant. 54. Cartilagineous. 55. Carti- 
laginification. 

80. — CluJTode, 

While my first is using my second, which 
is a tool, he Is my whole, which is an 
animal. 

A copy of “ Now and Old Friends will 
be given for the first answer. 

“Beau K.” 

81. — Letter Enigma. 

The Ist is in white, the 2d in night; 

The 8d is in tight, the 4th in write; 

The 5th is in mite, the 6th in sprite; 

The 7th is in hate, the 8th in grate; 

The 9th is in late, the 10th in narrate; 

The 11th is in create, the 12th in fate; 

The whole is a great evil. 

Wilson. 

Anagrams. 

82. Ten pears into mires. 

88. Lid T. beat city ruins. 

84. R. I. over captain. 

Cybil Beane. 

86 .— Double Acrostic. 

The primals name an animal, the finals 

a bird. 


1. A reptile; 2. A girl’s name; 3. Spirit 
and water; 4. A boy’s name; 6. A serpent. 

** Italian Boy.” 

Additions. 

86. Add a letter to a tract of ground, 
and make a particle of fire. 

87. To a fish, and make a nail. 

88. To a kind of medicine, and make to 
pour. 

89. To a small fastener, and make to 
twist. 

90. To a tree, and make a part of the 

body. Wilson. 

91.— Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; an animal; what we could 
not do without; a number; a consonant. 

Dexteb E. Chambeblin. 

92.— Word Square. 

A city of France; to ward off; to relate; 
a girl’s name; to scatter. 

‘‘ Hoodlum.” 

Hidden States. 

93. Don’t exasperate me beyond endur¬ 
ance. 

94. Has Theodore gone to school so 
early ? 

95. Oh I I only wish it was, as you say. 

96. He was ever Montgomery’s friend. 

97. Is Emma in Europe now ? 

98. I am mistaken, tuck your dress in 

clusters. M. A. Gt. 

99.— Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 12 letters. 

The 11, 10, 5, 6, is an article of apparel. 

The 1, 2, 8, 4, 3, is a piece of furniture. 

The 9, 12,11,10, 3, is to divide. 

The 7, 8, 5, 6, is part of a ship. 

The whole comes only once in a year, 
and causes many children to rejoice. 

‘‘Aunt Jbbusha.” 

100.—Curtailment. 

Curtail a body, and leave a remedy; 
again, and leave an administration. 

“ Beau K.” 

Answers in Two Months. 
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Curious Matters. 


OUEIOUS 

The Soko. —Livingstone describes the 
Soko—a species of Chimpanzee — thus: 

He is an ungainly beast, especially when 
he stands erect. He is a bandy-legged vil¬ 
lain. He has a light yellow face, ugly 
whiskers, and a faint apology for a beard. 
The forehead is low, the ears high, the 
teeth human, though the large develop¬ 
ment of the canine shows the beast. He 
is exceedingly knowing, and is amusing to 
the last degree. He has a pretty trick of 
kidnapping children and running up trees 
with them, but is often induced to come 
down by the offer of bananas. In lifting 
the present he drops the child. He has 
sharp eyes, and is rarely to be stalked in 
front. He is often killed by attacks in the 
rear, and the natives surround herds of 
them with nets, and spear them from the 
rear. Their method of defence is peculiar. 
It consists simply of seizing the wrist of an 
assailant and biting off his fingers. He 
eats no fiesh, the banana being his favor¬ 
ite dish. He is harmless except when he 
sees that his neighbors have designs upon 
his welfare. A man without a spear in his 
hand is always safe from him, and he 
never attacks a woman. They beat hol¬ 
low trees as drums with their hands, and 
then scream, as if to make music to the 
sound.’* 


A Bottomless Well in Geoboia.— 
The Sandersville, Ga., Herald says there 
is a well in that place which seems to have 
no bottom, and to be supplied by an inex¬ 
haustible stream of water. Repeated at¬ 
tempts have been made to draw all the 
water eut, but after hours of hard labor by 
a number of hands, using ten-gallon kegs 
as buckets, the amount of water in the well 
appeared to be quite as great as when the 
drawing commenced. 

A Witches’ Cave. —A strange discov¬ 
ery has recently been made in the suburbs 
of Parma, in the shape of a vast cavern, 
containing all the utensils by which the 
famous witches of olden time exercised 
their profession. In addition to several 


MATTEES. 

human skulls, there are caldrons, vases of 
copper, and other instruments; among 
them a tiipod, which, for its exquisite 
workmanship, is of very great value. The 
articles discovered are interesting, not only 
for the time to which they refer, but for 
the many artistic merits which they 
possess. 


A Pompeian House. —The Giornale di 
Napoli states that the important discovery 
has been made, near Scafati, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the surface, of a Pompeian 
house in good preservation. It consists of 
four chambers, the peristyle being not yet 
uncovered; in one of them is a marble 
basin and a statue of tbe same material, 
representing Flora of Pomona. On the ped¬ 
estal is the following inscription: 

BUBIS FEBTILITAS 
TU MUBUS 
AENEUS E8TO. 


PowEB OP Coal. — Few realize the 
power stored in coal for man’s use. It is 
stated as a scientific fact, that in a boiler 
of fair construction, a pound of coal will 
convert nine pounds of water into steam. 
Each pound of steam will represent an 
amount of energy or capacity for perform¬ 
ing work equivalent to 746,660 foot pounds, 
or for the whole nine pounds, 6;720,000 
foot pounds. In other words, one pound 
of coal has done as much work in evapo¬ 
rating nine pounds of water into nine 
pounds of steam, as would lift 2232 tons 
ten feet high. 

CuBious Discoveby.— An interesting 
archaeological discovery has just been 
made at the watering-place of Bourbonne- 
les-Bains, in the Department of the Haute- 
Marne, France. In cleansing the reservoir 
of the thermal waters, over four thousand 
bronze coins or medals, and a few gold 
coins, have been extracted from the mire. 
The gold coins have the diameter of an 
English florin, and bear the effigies of 
Nero, Honorius, Hadrian and Faustina 
Senior. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER 


SUGAB Snaps.—O ne cap of butter; two 
cups of sugar; four cups of flour; one egg; 
stir sugar and batter to a cream; add the 
egg well beaten, and a teacupful of water 
with a quarter of a teacupful of soda dis- 
solyed in it; stir half a spoonful of cream 
tartar into the flour; roll out very thin and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Bios MssiNeus. —^Bice, peach preserve, 
whites of two eggs, one-half large cup of 
sugar. Steam the rice. Add milk and 
salt. Butter the dish in which it is to be 
served. Put a layer of rice in it, then a 
layer of preserve. Other layers of rice and 
preserve until the dish is full. Smooth the 
top. Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth; 
stir in the sugar. Put this on the rice. 
Place the dish in the oven, to remain there 
until the frosting is a handsome brown. 
To be served warm, not hot. 

CmoBTHAS Pudding.— Two loaves of 
baker’s bread, seven eggs, one pint bowl of 
suet, one pound of raisins, one pound of 
currants, one grated nutmeg, a little clove. 
Soak the bread in cold water. Then after 
getting it as dry as possible, and the eggs 
well beaten, the suet chopped fine, stoned 
raisins, currants (which have been rubbed 
in a little dry flour), nutmeg and clove, boil 
for two hours. To be eaten hot, with a 
rich sauce. 


Dblioate Gbuicl. —Let Indian corn be 
browned as we roast coffee, ground fine in 
a mill, and made into mush, gruel or thin 
cakes, baked a light brown. This will be 
retained by the most enfeebled stomach. 
Parched com and meal boiled in skim milk, 
is a sure cure for summer diarrhoea in 
children. 


Hebbabd’s Bbown Bbead.— One heap¬ 
ing cup Graham flour, one heaping cup rye 
meal, one heaping cup corn meal, one cup 
sour milk, two cups sweet milk, two-thirds 
cup molasses, one egg, heaping teaspoon 
soda, a little salt; steam about three hours. 
Set in the oven about twenty minutes be¬ 
fore eating. 


Potato Puffs.— One pint of milk 
boiled, quarter pound of butter or lard, a 
small tablespoonful of sugar, six good- 
sized potatoes mashed hot, and enough 
flour to make a thick batter; let it rise very 
light, then knead into a soft dough, and 
roll out thin, and put two together, and let 
them rise two hours before baking; bake 
in a quick oven. 

Bice Pudding without Eggs.— Two 
large tablespoonfuls of rice to one quart of 
milk, one small cup of white sugar, one cup 
of cut-up raisins. Let it stand in a warm 
place three hours, and bake one hour. 
However paradoxical it may appear, the 
addition of one or two eggs spoils the pud¬ 
ding, rendering it firm and dry. Half a 
dozen eggs and half the rice, previously 
boiled, will make a delicious custard, with 
a few grains of rice at the bottom. 


Eggs dbessed Spanish Fashion.—I n 
a frying-pan toss a slice of rich bacon for 
the sake of the fat it will render; take away 
the bacon; mix a teaspoonful of honey with 
the bacon fat; break into it a dozen new- 
laid eggs, and do them slowly; take them 
up with a skimmer, place them in a dish, 
and almost musk them with pickled red 
and green capsicums, sliced. 


Fbied Oystebs —are delicious but in¬ 
digestible, and will therefore seldom be 
brought to the table, by those who value 
the health of their family. Select the very 
largest and finest oysters for this purpose. 
Have ready a skillet of boiling lard. Dip 
your oysters, one at a time, in beaten yolk 
of egg, then in grated bread crumbs; lastly, 
in sifted meal, and then drop into the lard. 
Turn, and allow them to become only 
slightly browned. Drain upon a sieve, and 
send to table hot. 

Pickled Onions. — Put over the fire 
with salt and water, and bring to a scald, 
then put away to cool; when cool, remove 
the peel; cover with cold vinegar. Boil 
the spicetidn vinegar and add. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


1b there a ford here ?” asked an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, who, in making a tour in 
the west of Ireland, was suddenly stopped 
by a mountain stream. O, to be sure, 
your honor I” said an honest native, 
“ there was once a ford here.” ** When 
was it?” asked the gentleman. “It was 
before the bridge was built, yer honor,” 
answered the good-humored Hibernian; 
“ but after the passengers used the bridge 
it got out of habit.” “ Well,” said the 
traveller, “ now that the bridge is broken 
down, I suppose the ford may have got 
into habit again. Is it safe ?” “ To be 
sure, yer honor—all but in the middle— 
but that is nothing; and if you can swim, 
why, there is not a better ford in all the 
country.” “ But I cannot swim,” replied 
the gentleman. “ Then, yer honor,” re¬ 
torted Paddy, “ the only safe way that I 
know of is as soon as you get out of your 
depth, to walk back again.” 

Many years ago a rich man foreclosed a 
mortgage on a poor man, and, with con¬ 
temptuous words and gestures, turned the 
poor man into the street. The poor man 
came to Chicago and became a millionaire; 
the rich man went to St. Louis and bought 
a newspaper. Time at last made all 
things even, and the St. Louis journalist 
came to Chicago last with a linen duster, 
and by accident met his debtor of many 
years ago. The latter recognized his 
heartless creditor, but did not jeer at his 
misery or refuse to help him. “ Smith,” 
he said, kindly, “ let bygones be bygones. 
I will do what I can for you. Take this 
note to Mr. Webb, and he will find you a 
berth on the Van Buren Street cars as 
driver.” And Mr. Webb did, and Smith 
froze nine toes, eight fingers, two thumbs, 
his nose and both cheeks, that night. The 
debtor was avenged. 

A person in a most passionate frame of 
mind made his appearance in Burlington, 
Iowa, the other day. He mentioned that 
he was from Yellow Spring township, he 
was. He had with him a gun, a'big dog, a 
slungshot and a black-snake whip. He 


was in quest of the fellow-creature who 
lately sold him a package purporting to 
contain 12 fine gold pens, 12 Faber lead 
pencils, 12 sheets of paper, 12 envelops, 
and 1 bottle of “ Super. Writing Fluid ”— 
all for a quarter of a dollar I He earnestly 
observed that he would be “gosh all pe¬ 
tered ” if he didn’t have that quarter back. 
Hearing of the dishonest dealer at the 
State fair, the Yellow Springer started for 
Keokuk, gun in hand, and the bull pup 
followed lively. 


Two hoodlums were “ piking ” up Wood¬ 
ward Avenue yesterday, when they en¬ 
countered a boy acquaintance who asked 
where they were going. “ Going hum to 
get our ha’r combed, and then going to 
slip in with the infant class up at the 
church. There’s a bag of popcorn and 
candy for everybody, and if a feller looks 
kinder good and sad, they wont know but 
what he belongs to the church T* 

The exactness with which the man of 
the house shovels off his sidewalk is re¬ 
marked as amusing. He will go at it 
fiercely until he comes to the line that 
separates his territory from that of the 
next door neighbor, and there he stops 
and squints his eye, and treats the snow 
that lies just over the boundary as though 
it were so much poison. 


Physician—“So you’ve taken all the 
medicine and find no relief, eh? Well, 
we must try something else; so to-morrow 
I will call the first thing in the morning, 
and shave your head, and apply a blister, 
cut the nerves in your upper jaw, and pull 
your back teeth; and if you find no relief 
then, why, we’ll have to give you some¬ 
thing stronger.” 

Two ladies met on Woodward Avenue 
yesterday, and one inquired of the other, 
“ Why, you look very happy this morning 
—what’s happened ?” “ O, I’ve just been 
up having my fortune told,” was the reply^ 
“ and the woman says I am to marry twice 
more, have diamonds and a camel’s hair 
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sliawl, and that I can go to the opera six 
nights in a ireek if I want to.” ‘‘Dear 
me, I don’t wonder that yon are happy. 
But you yront say anything to your hus¬ 
band r’ “ O, of course not. Poor man I 
He’s good to me, and it might hurt his 
feelings to know that I am going to marry 
twice more. I think I’ll tell him I’m 
likely to die first.” 


Notice to Cannibals—Moca, a French 
scientist, has discovered that the flesh of 
the Caucasian is bitter and salty, while 
that of the black is of fine flavor, and will 
keep much longer. 

A man about two-thirds drunk was rid¬ 
ing on a Fort Street car yesterday, and he 
hadn’t yet unbosomed himself when a 
nice-looking young man, highly scented, 
entered the car and took a seat opposite 
the inebriate. The perfume floated over, 
and the man snuffed and turned his head 
this way and that. He finally got his eyes 
on the young man, and pointing his finger 
at him, inquired, “Y-young man—d-do 
yonr Meet smell—smell that way all the 
t-time?” There was dead silence in the 
car. 

A Yankee out West, who recently wrote 
home to his mother that he had seen a live 
Hoosier, has sent her home another epis¬ 
tle on Western etiquette. Here it is: 
“Western people go to their death on eti¬ 
quette. You can’t tell a man here that he 
Uet, as you can down East, without fight¬ 
ing. A few days ago a man was telling 
two of his neighbors, in my hearing, a 
pretty large story. Says I, ‘ Stranger, that’s 
a whopper.’ Says he, ‘ Lay there, stranger,’ 
and in a twinkle of an eye I found myself 
In a ditch, a perfect quadruped, the worse 
for wear and tear. Upon another occa¬ 
sion, says I to a man I never saw before, 
as a woman passed him, ‘ That isn’t a speci¬ 
men of your Western women, is it?’ Says 
he, * You are afraid of the fever and ague. 


aren’t you, stranger?’ ‘Very much,’ says 
I. ‘Well,’ replied he, ‘that lady is my 
wife, and if you don’t apologize in two 
minutes, by the honor of a gentleman, I 
swear that these two pistols”—which he 
held in his hands—“ shall cure you of the 
disorder entirely; so don’t fear, stranger.’ 
So I knelt down and apologized. I admire 
the country much, but darn me if 1 can 
stand so much etiquette; it always takes 
me unawares.” 


A congregation of worshippers in Buck’s 
County, Pa., met with a comical mishap a 
few Sundays since. The pews of the 
church had been newly painted and var¬ 
nished, and it was not good drying weather. 
Everything was lovely until the minister 
was about to deliver the benediction and 
the congregation endeavored to respond by 
rising. They remained steadfast to the 
church and steadfaster to their seats. 
Each seemed to fear that something mys¬ 
terious, religious—probably a judgment— 
was the matter with them, and they were 
seized simultaneously with a panic. They 
tore themselves loose, with a desperate 
effort, and rushed out of the church in 
fluttering rags, leaving samples of the 
silks and clothes they wore for the inspec¬ 
tion of the horrified minister and dum- 
founded sexton. It would not be aston¬ 
ishing if some of that congregation said 
bad words on the way home. 


A popular clergyman says it is interest¬ 
ing to observe how many people go to the 
circus “just to please the children,” and 
very curious to notice that sometimes it 
takes several able-bodied men and motherly 
women to look after one little boy or girl 
on such an occasion. 


At Ennis, Ireland, recently, a man three 
feet four inches in height was married to 
a woman who is five feet ten inches. He 
probably wanted to have the figures aver¬ 
age as well as possible. 


BACK NUMBEKS OP BALLOXTS MAGAZINE. 

We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BAiiLou’s Ma^azuis: 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of Januaiy, 1878, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Thomes <& Talbot, 86 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Szveui SuBSOBiBBBS.—Single subscrip¬ 
tions $1.50 esch (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, Sunbisb,” or 
^^SUHSXT,” or **MoBKiNa Globdcs,” or 
^^Lultis of the Vaixkt,” as thesub- 
eeribex may elect; and be sure and name 
the Ohzomo yon want in your letter. 

BAUUnrS XAQAZZra aiis tss amsbi* 
OAN mON. 

BaUiOU’ 8 MA.eAziin& and Thb Amxbi- 
oav Uhiob combined for $8.75; and also 
the Chfomos Suitbisb ’’ and ** Sxjnsxt,” 
or ** Mobhutg Gi.obies ” and Ltijbs of 
xn YAiiUBT.” Or Ballou’s and Thb 
Uinoir for $8.60, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for Ballou’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Uhiob, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send Thb Ambhioab Ubion 
and Ballou’s HAOAznnB and all /our of 
the Ohromos, Suitbisb” and Subsbt” 
and **1jIXJB8 of thb Vallbt” and 
^’MoBNnro Globibs,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and Thb Powbb 
OF Musio” or ’’ ThbBbxbothbd.” 

nUDOUKS FOB THE AMSBIOAN TTKION. 

SnroLB SuBSCOEUPTioBS.—We will send 
Thb Akebioab UiaoK for one year for 
$8UK), and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos Sunbisb” and “Sunset,” 
“ Lilxbs of thb Yallbt ” and “ Mobn- 
DTO Globdbs,” or either “ The Powbb of 
Mubxo” or “ ThbBbtbothed,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
dz months. 

This is a q;>lendid otter, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes widi beautiful 
pieiares. 

OLTOS TOB TBl AKIBZOAB TOZON. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Thb Ambbioan Union for one year, and a 
copy of Ballou’s Magazine to the per¬ 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of th** (Miis tljH Chromos *‘Sijn- 


BiSB ” and “ Sunset,” or “ The Bbtbotb- 
ED,” or “ The Powbb op Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded; or “ Sunbibb ” 
and “ Sunset ” will be sent, if preferred. 

IicPOBTANT NonoB.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on Mew York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE Public.— Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to e3q>ire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A YBBT mPOBTANT NOTICB TO SUBSCBIB- 
EB8.—LBT ALL HEED IT. 

By a now law of Congress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’s Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve eents per an- 

f 

num. Let eeery one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should he under¬ 
stood and acted on, as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is rinded to us. 

The Postage on The Ambbican 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Fifteen Cents, a saving of/se cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Be ear^l in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of ttys geUer- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES A TALBOT, 

36 Bromfleld Street. Boston. Mass. 
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auMANB OLD Gbnt.-“ My fWond, why do you punish the hoy so ^ hoBs-oolUr, 

aNMBKCirUL PABENT.-- WoH, do fact am. BOSS, hf» “ hOBS^uar, 

nebber ketch dat colt; fo» de Lord 


I 



Como like BhBdowB, And so depart -SnAKBPKAUE. 
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LILIES. 


Among all the beautiful flowers that 
spring up so gayly to decorate the earth, 
and to gladden the eye and heart of man, 
some few are preeminent for their graceful 
forms and exquisite coloring; in this group 
the Lily occupies a place by the side of the 


more awe-inspiring might have been 
chosen, but with that sweet and gentle 
wisdom which we revere, and gaining an 
untold charm from the heavenly music of 
his voice, came the words, “ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 



LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 


glowing Bose, that universal favorite. 
From the earliest times the praises of the 
lily have been sung, and to all lovers of 
the beautiful it Is especially dear. Blessed 
above other flowers is it, also, in that it has 
been honored by mention from those lips 
upon whose utterances the whole Chris¬ 
tian world depends for light and guidance. 
The eyes of Jesus of Nazareth doubtless 
often rested with loving admiration on 
those brilliantly beautiful children of Na¬ 
ture, the lilies of Palestine, and he selected 
them as the most fitting examples of nat¬ 
ural splendor in the floral kingdom with 
which to rebuke the unseemly pride of 
Man. Ah, happy, happy flower I to which 
was granted the inestimable privilege of 
winning for itself such glorious immortal¬ 
ity I A thousand objects gi'ander and 
81 


not, neither do they spin. And yet I say 
unto you that Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.’* Like 



LILIUM CF^t^CEDONICUM. 

an echo to our t/^oughts sound the words 
of the poetess; 

“ Imperial beauty I fair, unrivalled one I 
What flowor of earth has honor high as thino,— 
To find its name on His unsallied lii)s, 

Whoso eye was light from heaven ? 
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In rain the power 

(If hnman voice to swell the strain of praise 
Thou hast received; and which will ever sound 
Long as the page of inspiration shines— 

While mortal songs shall die as summer winds, 
That, wafting off thine odors, sink to sleep I 
I will not praise Iheo, then; but thou shalt be 
My hallowed flower 1 The sweetest, purest 
thoughts 

Shall cluster round thee, as thy snowy bells 
On the green polished stalk, that puts them forth I 
I will consider thee, and melt my cares * 

In the bland accents Qillis soothing voice. 

Who, flrom the hill of Palestine, looked round 
For a specimen of skill divine; 

And, pointing out the Lily of the fields 
Declared, the wisest of all Israel’s kings. 

In his full glory, not arrayed like thee i” 

The pen of another has given to the 
world a yet sweeter tribute than the above, 
and, charmed by the combined thought 
and music of Mrs. Hemans, we cannot re¬ 
frain from quoting her delicate lines: 

“ Flowers I when the Saviour’s calm.benignanteye 
Fell on your gentle beauty—when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts ho drew 
Eternal, universal as the sky— 

Then in the bosom of your purity, 

A voice ho set, as in a temple-shrine, 

That life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by 
Unwarned of that sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low, celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of workday care is drowned. 
And the loud steps of vain, unlistcning haste, 
Yet, the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s hushed 
hour, 

Than yours, ye lilies 1 chosen thus and graced I” 

One species of the Lily of Palestine, 
.-■and probably the very same referred to by 
the great Teacher, is now cultivated in our 
gardens, where its wondeifiil splendor at 
•once attracts the eye and compels admira¬ 
tion. It is called the Lillum Chalcedonicum, 
and is not very large, being about the size 
of our native lily, but its color is a scarlet, 
so t'cautiful and so vivid that no represen- 
tation.'^ either in words or on canvas can do it 
justice. It is, indeed, a hue that is be¬ 
yond the reach of art, and can only be 
produced in the secret laboratoiy of Na¬ 
ture. That power which adorns the azure 
halls of sunrise aMid sunset with floating, 
changing draperies of rose and purple, 
crimson and gold, which clothes in jewel¬ 
like splendor bird and butterfly, and tints 
the leaves of autumn S(> gorgeously, can 
likewise paint the petals of the lily in hues 
thaj: defy all the alchemy of mortal art, 
while they arouse feelings of delight in the 
beholder. Yet the secrets of Nature are 


the laws of God; and though we may not 
understand the mysteries of the powers of 
earth and air, which, when combined, pro¬ 
duce such exquisite results, Nature herself 
is kind, and allows us by study and obser¬ 
vation to become familiar with some of her 
processes. She permits us to learn the 
habits and necessities of her children, of 
which flowers would seem to be her favor¬ 
ites, since she lavishes upon them so much 
beauty of form and color. The successful 
florist is one who has been taught of Na¬ 
ture in her great garden of the world, and 
who has minutely and humbly followed out 
her eloquent though silent suggestions. To 
such our thanks are due for the great vari¬ 
ety of lovely flowers, transplanted from 
almost all portions of the earth, that fill 
our gardens with brightness and perfume, 
some of them even gladdening us in our 
windows during winter. 

A favorite with all is the pretty modest 
lily of the valley, whose tiny drooping bells 
of snow contrast so prettily with its broad 
green leaves. It seems the very imperso¬ 
nation of purity and delicacy, and charms 
by its unpretending grace, thus proving 
itself a worthy member of the lily family. 
In the garden in summer, or in the house 
when snow covers the ground, the lily of the 
vale is always a welcome sight. Some one 
has written: 

“ There is a pale and modest flower, 

In garb of green arrayed, 

That decks the rustic maiden’s bower 
And blossoms in the glade; 

Though other flowers around me bloom, 

In gaudy splendor drest, 

Filling the air with rich perfume, 

I love the lily best.” 

Our own native field lily is too well 
known to need description, and is a gay 
pretty flower, enlivening the fields and 
roadsides with its beauty. It is also culti¬ 
vated ill gardens, and with good results. 

We now come to a group of lilies upon 
which Nature would seem to have lav¬ 
ished her choicest gifts; and the terms 
splendid and magnificent are not too pro¬ 
nounced to be applied to them, for they 
call forth such expressions at once. We 
allude, of course, to the famous Japan 
lilies, which for beauty of form and color 
cannot be excelled; the exquisite hues of 
their petals are beyond description in 
words, and are at once delicate and bril¬ 
liant. The variety of these lilies called 
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The Praecox^ or speciosum album, is a 
very beautiful species of lily, and one 
lately introduced for public favor, it being 
a recent importation from Japan. It is of 
the purest white, with a central band and 
stem of light or pea-green. This lovely 
stranger will doubtless be highly prized tjy 
those who can afford to indulge their taste 
for rare and beautiful flowers. 

A very delicate buff lily is the Excelsum, 
which is also exceedingly fragrant. It 
blossoms very freely, and will grow to the 
height of four feet or more, a great cluster 
of the lilies bending their graceful heads 
from the summit of the tall flower stem. 

The attention of florists has been directed 
to the fine lilies that are natives of Califor¬ 
nia and Oregon, and quite a number of the 


The thought of possessing such a “ thing- 
of beauty ” as a fine plant of this order 
must be is enough to arouse the enthusi- 
asm of every lover of flowers, and it would 
seem as if there should be little need of 
disappointment with this, or other floral 
treasures, if the admirably clear and sen¬ 
sible directions given in the “Guide*’ 
were followed. It is, indeed, a model pub¬ 
lication, and one that may be relied upon 
as trustworthy, since it does not seek to 
raise false hopes of success attained with¬ 
out care and judgment, but plainly points 
out the difiBcuIties in the way of successful 
gardening, while at the same time it tells in 
easily-understood terms how to overcome 
them. No desirable object can be at¬ 
tained in this world without a struggle^ 
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varieties have been experimented upon in 
order to ascertain if they were of a nature 
suitable for garden culture. One of the 
most exquisite of these lilies is the Waah- 
ingtonianum, which is of a pure waxen 
white, the surface of the leaves shining 
with a gloss like that imparted by varnish, 
and dotted with fine purple spots. The 
clear whiteness of the petals changes after 
the flower opens to pink, which grows 
darker each day, the result of this modifi¬ 
cation of color being that on the same 
stalk blossoms may be seen ranging in hue 
from white to a deep purplish pink. In 
speaking of this variety of lily, Mr. Vick, 
in his always welcome ** Floral Guide,** 
says, with his usual frankness and sincer¬ 
ity, that failure with the bulbs of the 
Washingtonianum and other California 
lilies lately introduced to notice is possible 
to new beginners, while there is every prob¬ 
ability of success. 


against obstacles in the way, and only the- 
cultivator of flowers who has succeeded 
knows how much of the triumph was due 
to sensible advice and individual good 
judgment. The latter quality cannot very 
well be dispensed with in any pursuit, and 
the person who imagines that floriculture 
is mere child*s-play only shows his extreme 
ignorance of the subject. A true love of 
the beautiful ennobles heart and mind, 
and leads us to “ look through nature up 
to nature*s God.** 

Two more of the California lilies deserve- 
a mention here—the Ilumboldtii and the 
Fardalinum, The first is of a yellowish 
color, diversified with large brown spots, 
and is very pretty, growing to the height- 
of four feet. When wild, it is found open¬ 
ing its petals beneath the shade of trees, 
and upon the banks of streams, and a hint 
for its successful cultivation can of course 
be gained from these facts, since suflacient. 
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'Shade and moisture will be as necessary in 
the garden as in its native retreats. The 
JPardalinum is a small lily, and grows in 
•quite large clusters. Its prevailing colors 
are red and yellow, the lower half of each 
petal being red spotted with brown, and 



lillilUM CANDIDUM. 


the upper half red bordering on crimson. 
This combination of hues makes the 
flowers very bright and attractive. The 
foliage is composed of narrow slender 
leaves, and the bulbs are said to be very 
healthful. 

The Funkia, or Day Lily, is quite a fa- 
Torite in our gardens, as, indeed, it de¬ 
serves to be, and exists in two varieties— 
the white and blue, each of 
which has the same peculiarity 
—one of the pretty flowers 
opening daily. It blossoms in 
the autumn, the white variety 
haying a snowy trumpet-shaped 
blossom about five inches long, 
and the buds forming in clusters 
on the stem, which is usually 
about six inches long; the flow- 
ors of the blue species are not so 
large, but exceed the white in 
number. The latter grows to a 
greater height, and is a desira¬ 
ble addition to a garden, though 
not equal to the whiter 

Our list of lilies would lack 
an important addition did we 
omit to mention that favorite 
among house-plants, the royal 
Egyptian Calla, or Lily of the 
Nile, which unfolds its broad green leaves 
and superb waxen blossoms in the depth of 
a northern winter. It is a familiar object 
on the flower-stand, and to gaze into the 


stainless heart of a perfect Calla blossom 
is like getting a glimpse of fairy-land, so 
pure, so marvellously beautiful it is. The 
Calla loves moisture, and has been recom¬ 
mended for aquaria, to which it is ex¬ 
tremely well-adapted. Fine as we some¬ 
times think our carefully-kept 
specimens are, we can gain but 
little idea from them of the 
luxuriant growth and great di¬ 
mensions to which the Egyptian 
lily attains in the more congen¬ 
ial air of the south^ where it 
flourishes without need of extra 
warmth or protection. In those 
favored lands, 

“ Where the flowers ever blossom, the 
beams ever shine, 

the cherished exotics which we 
coax into scanty blossoming, 
show a richness of foliage and a 
splendor of coloring, unattain¬ 
able, except in rare instances, under our 
northern skies. But though we cannot 
boast the blooms of the tropics, we have a 
host of beautiful flowers that well repay 
such cultivation as the amateur florist can 
give. The exquisite lilies of which we 
have endeavored to give some description, 
take kindly to our climate, and are, in 
fact, very hardy, most of them requiring 


LELIUM WASIIINGTONIAinJM. 

very little or no extra care. To see them 
in their full perfection one should pay a 
visit, in the lily season, to the great estab¬ 
lishment of Mr. James Vick, at Rochester, 
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New York, where the glorious beauty of 
the immense lily-beds is beyond expression. 
There the lover of flowers may revel in 
sights and odors that will make him think 
himself for the time in parjjidise. After 
the first intoxication of delight at the splen¬ 
dor of the lilies, he will be attracted by 
many and many other beauties, and will 
be likely to wander on and on, continually 
finding something to excite pleasure and 
admiration. In those extensive grounds he 
will see the grand results of constant care 
and supervision, and will leave them pene¬ 
trated with the truthful idea that there are 
few such spots on earth. That day will 
always be a pleasant one to remember, and 
the treasured ‘‘Floral Guide” will be 
studied more diligently than ever, that the 
secret may be discovered, if possible, which 
has led to such magnificent success. Then, 
and then only, perhaps, will the visitor be¬ 
gin to partially comprehend the care and 
attention that the florist bestows upon his* 
flowers, and the patience that he has to 
exercise in regard to his experiments. 

The following poem, from the pen of an 
Irish poetess—Mrs. Tighe—is the most ex¬ 
cellent description of the seeming worth¬ 
lessness of a lily-bulb to one ignorant of 
its nature, and of the beauty really lying 
dormant within it, to come forth at the 
call of sunshine and shower, that we have 
yet read: 

“ How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root I 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fluit. 

** The careless eye can find no grace. 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor SCO within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 
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Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales. 

The Lily wraps her silver vest, 

Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


LILIUM HUMBOLDTH. 

While still, in undisturbed repose, 

Uninjured lies the future birth; 

And Ignorance, with skeptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering vicAvr 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

“ Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear 1 
The sun, the shower indeed shall come; 

The promised verdant shoot appear. 

And Nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

“ And thou, O virgin queen of spring I 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string. 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed; 

“ Unfold thy robes of pitrest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave. 

And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave.. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Whore humble Sorrow loves to lie. 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 

And watch with patient cheerful eye; 

** And bear the long, cold, wintry night. 

And bear her own degraded doom; 

And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 

Eternal spring! shall burst the gloom ” 

The culture of flowers is one of the 
jdeasantest of employments, and the de¬ 
light of Avatching the gradual growth and 
unfohlment of these beautiful children of 
nature can only be appreciated by those 
who have experienced it^ In this northern 
latitude, where the earth is covered witU 
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snow for a great portion of the year, and 
"we are thus restricted to a few house- 
plants for our comforters during the win¬ 
ter, the advent of spring is like an inspira¬ 
tion. The great heart of nature throbs 
and bounds with renewed life and vigor, 
and our own pulses respond to the univer¬ 
sal joy. Only a short time before we had 
been locked in the icy bonds of Winter, 
and in our weariness (»f his fetters were 
ready to exclaim with Whittier: 

“O, soul of the springtime, Its balm and its 
breath I 

O, light of Its darkness, and life of its death I 
Why wait we thy coming ? why linger so long 
The warmth of thy breathing, the voice of thy 

song? 

Benew the great miracle I let us behold 
The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre 
rolled, 

And Nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old I’’ 

But however tardy the Spring' may be in 
coming, at last her jjresence is acknowl¬ 
edged, and the tender green of grass and 
trees delights the eyes weary of the deso¬ 
late winter landscapes. The bluebird’s 
carol is heard, the robins and sparrows 
come around the door, the earliest flowers 
make their appearance, and it is time for 
all who take pride in the beauty of their 
gardens to be at work. Under energetic 
hands the preparatory work is soon done, 
and in due time the growth of all things is 
perceptible. And what a host of familiar 
faces come forth one by one, smile upon 
the summer world, live out their bright 
brief day, and then fade from sight, to be 
succeeded by others no less fair! From 
Uio dear little crocus that lifts itsiu-etty 
head before the snow has really disap¬ 
peared, to the proud dahlia that displays 
its rich colors until destroyed by frost, 
what a multitude of intermediate blos¬ 
soms come and go, each lovely in its place, 
and calling for appreciation 1 Iii this vast 
number there are some families which 
have from early times won especial notiee 
for their exceeding beauty or merit. 
Among these the rose, the lily and the vio¬ 
let arc as famous as any, though there are 
others that nearly, if not quite, equal them 
in grace and loveliness. The rose is often 
called the Queen of Flowers, and i)oi;is 
have celebrated its charms in verse times 
without number. 

“For the rose, ho, Uio rose I is the eye of ihe 

flowers, 


Is the blush of the meadows that feel themselves 
fair,— 

Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through tho 
bowers 

On pale lovers that sit in tho glow unaware.” 

We have already spoken of the exquisite 
beauty of the lilies, sisters and compan¬ 
ions of the roses, and by many deemed as 
royally endowed. Everybody loves the 
sweet violet, that modest little flower 
which has always been regarded as the 
symbol of fidelity, and there are not a few 
who could say: 

“ Let Nature spread her loveliest, 

By spring or summer nursed; 

Yet still 1 love the violet best, 

Because I loved it flrst.” 


Franklin has said, Flowers are the al¬ 
phabet of angels, whereby they write on 
the hills and fields mysterious truths.” It 
has been the pleasure of fanciful minds to 
invent a “ language of flowers,” attributing 
to each blossom a meaning appropriate to 
its nature and appearance; perhaps the 
following definitions may not be uniiiler* 
estiiig to those of our readers who are fond 
of flowers: 

“The fair lily is an image of holy inno¬ 
cence; the purple rose a figure of uiifell 
love; faith is represented to us in the blue 
passion flower; hope beams forth from the 
evergreen; peace from the olive branch; 
immortality from immortelle; the cares of 
life are represented by tlie rosemary; the 
victory of the spirit by the palm; modesty 
by the fragrant violet; compassion by the 
ivy; tenderness by the myrtle; affectionate 
reminiscence by the forgel-ine-not; natural 
honesty and fidelity by the oak leaf; nnas- 
suraingness by the corn fiow^er; and the 
auricula, ‘how friendly they look upon us 
with their childlike eyes.* Even the dis¬ 
positions of the human soul are expressed 
by flowers. Thus silent grief is portrayed 
by the w'oepiug willow; sadness by the an¬ 
gelica; shuddering by tho aspen; melan¬ 
choly by the cypress; desire of meeting 
again by the starwort; the night rocket is 
a figure of life, as it stands on the fron¬ 
tiers between light and darkness. Thus 
Nature, by these flowers, seems to betoken 
her loving sympathy w'ith ns; and whom 
hath she not often more consoled than 
heartless and voiceh;>^ men arc able to 


do?-’ 

A language of ihcir own they do indeed 
posso><, lhes(‘ fair facetl flowers, and 
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whether we put it in so many words or not, 
they comfort and brighten the world none 
the less, for— 

“ They tell of a season when men were not, 

When earth was by angels trod, 

And leaves and flowers in every spot 
Burst forth at the call of God; 

When spirits, singing their hymns at even, 
Wandered by wood and glade, 

And the Lord looked down from the highest 
heaven. 

And blessed what he had made— 

The bright, bright flowers. 

“ That blessing remaineth upon them still. 
Though often the storm-cloud lowers, 


And lY-equent tempests may soil and chiU 
The gayest of all earth’s flowers. 

When Sin and Death, with their sister, Grief, 
Made a home in the hearts of men. 

The blessing of God on each tender leaf 
Preserved in their beauty then 

The bright, bright flowers I 

** The lily is lovely as when it slept 
On the waters of Eden’s lake ; 

The woodbine breathes sweetly as when it crept 
In Eden from brake to brake. 

They were left as the proof of the loveliness 
Of Adam and Eve’s first home; 

They are here as a type of the joys that bless 
The just in the ^vorld to come— 

The bright, bright flowers I” 


OUR TABBY. 

BY MABY HELEN BOODEY. 



OUR OLD TABBY. 


O, she had a gentle air, 

She was very sleek and fair, 

And she stepped about with care. 
Our Tabby I 

Her sides w'ere white and gray, 
Striped in a witching way. 

And potent was her sway— 

Our Tabby. 


As she purred upon your lap, 
Thinking there to take a nap, 

She for love your hand would lap, 
Our Tabby I 

While you softly stroked her fur, 
She would give her softest purr, 
Till you fell in love with'her, 

Our Tabby. 


Her eyes were yellow-green, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen 
For a cat’s, were they, I ween— 

Our Tabby’s: 

For their look w’as soft and kind. 
When content was in her mind. 
And no mouse she wished to find— 
Our Tabby. 


Cat of cats she surely was. 

And she rarely showed her claws— 
Never, without active cause. 

Our Tabby; 

But her dignity was great, 

And unlucky was the fate 
Of the one who gained her hate. 
Our Tabby I 
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Mice were few where she had been, 
Bats dared not to venture in, 

For she thought it was no sin. 

Our Tabby, 

To despatch such foes as these; 

Oil them she would quickly seize. 
As if such pursuit did please 
Our Tabby!* 

Uiidenieath the velvet paws 
Slept the long and cruel ^laws, 

Bor did she in mercy pause. 

Our Tabby— 

Gone the gentle look and mild 
From the eyes so fierce and wild, 

** Little Panther ” then we styled 
Our Tabby. 

Once, with look of conscious pride. 
She dragged something to our side. 
And with horror we espied. 

By Tabby, 

A green snake which she had found 
Wriggling o’er the garden-ground, 
And had captured at a bound— 
Fierce Tabby I 

But alas! that 1 should say 
That she sought for other prey 
In a very wicked way. 

Our Tabby 1 

For a bird upon the wing 
Was the signal for a spring. 

And an evil look would bring 
To Tabby. 

Once when she was fast asleep 
In the sunshine, dreaming deep 
Of such fancies as will creep 
Over Tabbies, 


She heard a little sound— 

Oped her eyes and looked around— 
Caught a robin at a bound— 

Bad Tabby! 

Just then her mistress came 
Softly calling out her name— 

Tabby shook for very shame— 

Sly Tabby! 

Little robin mistress.spies, 

Staring with his wild bright eyes. 

Held in such a cruel wise, 

O Tabby! 

Stamping sternly with her foot. 

Cased in such a tiny boot— 

Words she spoke which did not suit 
Proud Tabby. 

Kobin flew away unharmed, 

Only very much alarmed. 

Mistress’ wrath was somewhat calmed 
Toward Tabby. 

“ For a cat will be a cat, 

Beason says as much as that,” 

Argued she beneath her hat, 

For Tabby, 

“ And perhaps no more she’ll be 
Guilty of such cruelty 
As this day 1 chanced to see— 

O Tabby! 

Tabby read her mistress’ face. 
Understood her own disgrace, * 

And failed not the cause to'trace. 
Wise Tabby! 

Bobins thenceforth need not fear. 
Even if they ventured near. 

They to her no more were dear, 

Nice Tabby! 


Gbybtai< BASKSTS.^These ornaments 
ire not difficult to make. The basket, or 
any other ornament, is first fashioned with 
copper wire, as a skeleton of the pattern de¬ 
sired. For blue crystals, take a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper in hot water, 
place the pattern in this liquor, and set it 
in a quiet‘place; as the solution cools, crys¬ 
tals of the sulphate will be deposited on the 
wire; the first crystals will be small, but, 
to increase their size, it is only necessary 
to place the ornaments in a fresh and per¬ 
fectly saturated solution of the copper salt. 
For yellow crystals, use the yellow prussi- 
ate of potash; for ruby use the red prussiate 


of potash; for white, use alum. The salts 
of chromium, and many others, are equally 
applicable for this purpose, if greater vari¬ 
ety of color be wanted. To preserve these 
ornaments in all their beauty, they should 
be kept under glass shades. All the salts 
named are more soluble in hot than in cold 
water; hence, as the hot solutions become 
cold, a part of the material is deposited; 
in so doing each metallic salt assumes a 
particular shape of crystal, as if endowed 
with vitality. These crystals vary in form 
according to the salt, but are invariably the 
same for the same salt, and as characteris¬ 
tic of their origin. 
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THE FATAL GLOYE: 

—OB,— 

TSB HISTOBY OF A STBEET-SWEEPER. 

IN FOUR PARTS. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART I.— [continued.] 


Mr. Linmere played and sang with ex¬ 
quisite taste and skill—he was a complete 
master of the art, and, in spite of herself, 
Margie listened to him with a delight w'hich 
was almost fascination, hut which subsided 
the moment the melody ceased. 

He judged her by the majority of women 
lie had met, and finding her indifferent, he 
sought to rouse her jealousy by flirting with 
Miss Lee, who was by no means averse to 
his attentions. But Margie hailed the 
transfer with a relief which was so evident 
that Mr. Linmere, piqued and irritated, 
took up his hat to leave, in the midst of 
one of Miss Lee’s most brilliant descrip¬ 
tions of what she had seen in Italy, from 
whence she bad but just returned. He 
went over to the sofa where Margie was 
sitting. 

“ I hope to please you better next time,” 
he said, lifting her hand. “ Good-night, 
Margie, dear.” And before she was aware, 
he touched his lips to her forehead. She 
tore her hand away from him, and a flush 
of anger sprang to her check. He surveyed 
her with admiration. He liked a little 
spirit in a woman, especially as he intended 
to be able to subdue it when it pleaseid him. 
Her auger made her a thousand times more 
beautiful. He stood looking at her a mo¬ 
ment, then turned and withdrew. 

Margie struck her forehead with her 
hand, as if she would wipe out the touch 
he had left there. 

“ It burns like fire,” she muttered. ‘‘ O 
heaven I am X to become the wife of that 
man? Will God permit it? Is it my 
duty?” 

Alexandrine came and put her arm 
around her w’aist. 

” 1 almost envy you, Margie,” she said, 
in that singularly purring voice of hers. 


Ah, Linmere is magnificent! Such eyes, 
and hair, and such a voice! Well, Margie, 
you are a fortunate girl.” 

And Miss Lee sighed, and shook out the 
heavy folds of her violet silk, with the air 
of one who has been injured, but is deter¬ 
mined to show a proper spirit of resig¬ 
nation. 

Mr. Paul Linmere hurried along through 
an unfrequented street to his suite of rooms 
at the St, Nicholas. He was very angry 
with everybody; he felt like an ill-treated 
individual. He had expected Margie to 
fall at his feet at once. A man of his at¬ 
tractions to bo snubbed as he had been! 
by a mere chit of a girl, too I He, with 
whom a duchess had once been in love! 

“ I will find means to tame her, when 
once she is mine,” he muttered. “ By 
heaven! but it will be rare sport to break 
that fiery spirit! It will make me young 
again!” 

Something white and shadowy bound his 
path. A spectral hand was laid on his 
aiTU, chilling like ice, even through his 
clothing. The ghastly face of a woman— 
a face framed in jet black hair, and lit up 
by great black eyes bright as stars, gleamed 
through the mirk of the night. 

The man gazed into the weird face, and 
shook like a leaf in the blast. His arm 
sank nerveless to his side, palsied by that 
frozen touch, his voice was so unnatural 
that he started at the sound. 

“My God! Arabel Vere! Do the dead 
come back?” • 

The great unnaturally brilliant eyes 
seemed to burn into his brain. The cold 
hand tightened on his arm. A breath like 
wind freighted with snow crossed his face. 

“Speak, for heaven’s sake!” he cried. 
“ Am I dreaming?” 


[Eiiicrcd acconliug lo AcL of Congress, ii. the year 1800, by TuoMES & Talbot, Boston, Mass.,in 
the Office of the Librarian of CougresB, Washington.] 
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^‘Kemember the banks of the Seine I” 
said a singularly sweet voice, which sound¬ 
ed to Mr. Paul ^nmere as if it came from 
leagues and leagues away. “ When you sit 
by the side of the living love, remember 
the dead! Think of the dark rolling river, 
and of what its waters covered I” 

He started from the strange presence, 
and caught at a post for support. His self- 
possession was gone; he trembled like the 
most abject coward. Only for a mo¬ 
ment—and then, when be looked again, the 
apparition had vanished. All was silent 
save the distant clock of St. Stephens, strik¬ 
ing twelve. Not so much as the sound of 
a footfall, to tell him that his visitor had 
been mortal. 

“ Good God V* he cried, putting his hand 
to his forehead. “Do the dead indeed 
come back! 1 saw them take her from the 
river—O heaven! I saw her when she sank 
beneath the terrible waters! Is there* a 
hereafter, and does a man sell his soul to 
damnation who commits what the world 
calls murder?’^ 

He stopped under a lamp and drew out 
his pocket-book, taking therefrom a soiled 
scrap of paper. 

“ Yes, I have it here. ‘ Found drowned, 
the body of a woman. Her linen was 
marked with the name of Arabel Yere. 
Another unfortunate—’ No, I will not 
read the rest. I have read it too often, 
now, for my peace of mind. Yes, she is 
dead. There is no doubt. I have been 
dreaming to-night. Old Trevlyn’s wine 
was too strong for me. Arabel Yere, in¬ 
deed! Pshaw! Paul Linmere, are you an 
idiot ?*» 

Not daring to cast a look behind him, he 
hurried home, and up to his spacious par¬ 
lor on the second floor. Everything that 
money could purchase was there. From 
the wreck of his fortune Linmere had saved 
all that was valua})le in the way of costly 
trinkets and rare curiosities. He had a 
pencMnt for such things. 

The velvet carpet was so thick that it 
gave back no echo from the heaviest foot¬ 
fall, and its roses and lilies looked like 
those which grow in living gardens. You 
felt almost tempted to stop and inhale their 
fragrance. The chairs and sofas were curi¬ 
ously wrought by the fair Angers of the 
Persian women, and were soft as Turkish 
divans. A deep voluptuous rose color per¬ 
vaded the gold-einbo.'sed wall-pai)er, and 


lingered in the silver hangings, giving to 
the atmosphere the mellowness of summer, 
and making the marble Psyche blush at 
her own loveliness. Bronzes, rare and ex¬ 
quisite, loaded the fanciful brackets, a 
goldfinch was asleep in a gilded cage, with 
his head beneath his wing, and on the 
hearthrug a slender greyhound was dozing 
the time away, with half-shut eyes. 

Linmere turned up the gas into a flare, 
and, throwing off his coat, flung himself 
into an armchair, and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead. He l«)oked about 
the room with half-frightened searching 
eyes. He dreaded solitude, and he feared 
company, yet felt the necessity of speaking 
to something. His eyes lighted on the dog. 

“Leo, Leo,’* he called, “come here, 
sir!” 


The dog opened his eyes, but gave no re¬ 
sponsive wag of his tail. You saw at once 
that though Leo was Mr. Paul Linmere’s 
property, and lived with him, he did not 
have any attachment for him. 

“ Come here, sir!” said Linmere, author¬ 
itatively. 

Still the animal did not stir. Linmere 
was nervous enough to be excited to auger 
by the veriest trifle, and the dog’s disobe¬ 
dience aroused his rage. 

“ Curse the brute 1” he cried. And put¬ 
ting his foot against him, he sent him spin¬ 
ning across the room. Leo did not growl, 
or cry out, but his eyes gleamed like coals, 
and he showed his white teeth with savage 
but impotent hatred. It was easy to see 
that if he had been a bulluog instead of a 
greyhound, he would have torn Mr. Paul 
Linmere limb from limb. 

Linmere went back to his chair, and sat 
down with a sullen face; but he could not 
rest there. He tried the sofa, and then an 
ottoman by the opeu window. He rose, 
and going into an inner room, brought out 
an ebony box, which he opened, and from 
which he took a miniature in a golden case. 
He hesitated a moment before touching 
the spring, and when he did so the unclos¬ 
ing revealed the face of a young girl. Lin¬ 
mere’s countenance changed singularly at 
sight of that face. He dropped the locket, 
and covered his eyes with his hands. Leo 
crept up to his feel, and caressed the locket, 
uttering a pitiful whine which arrested the 
attention of his master. Linmere snatched 
up the locket, and looked on the pictured 
face. ^—> -r 
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A fair young girl in her early youth—not 
more than eighteen summers could have 
scattered their roses over her, when that 
beautiful impression was taken. A ripe 
southern face, with masses of jet-black 
hair, and dark brilliant eyes. There was 
a dewy crimson on her lips, and her cheeks 
were red as damask roses. A bright happy 
face, upon which no blight had fallen. 

“ She was beautiful—beautiful as a 
houril” said Mr. Paul Linmere, speaking 
slowly, bait unconsciously, it seemed, his 
thoughts aloud. “And when I first knew 
her, she was sweet and innocent. I made 
her sin. I led her into the temptation she 
was too weak to resist. Women are soft and 
silly when they are in love, and because of 
that, men have to bear all the blame. She 
was willing to trust me—she ought to have 
been more cautious. Who blames me, if I 
tired of her? A man docs not always want 
a moping complaining woman hanging 
about himl and she had a deuced unpleas¬ 
ant way of forcing herself upon me when 
it was imrticularly disagreeable to have her 
do so. Well—but there is no use in retro¬ 
spection, I had strong objections to being 
called father when there were such bril¬ 
liant prospects for me in another quarter. 
She was drowned—she and her unborn 
child, and the dead never come back—no, 
neverr* 

He shuddered as he spoke, and looked 
half-fearfully,half-expectantly around him. 
He felt as if he were not alone in the room. 
Some unseen presence oppressed him with 
vague dread. He seemed to feel that cold 
hand on bis aim, and again that icy breath 
swept across his face. He sprang up and 
rang the bell sharply. Directly his valet, 
Pietro, a sleepy-looking and swarthy Ital¬ 
ian, appeared. 

“ Bring me a glass of brandy, Pietro; and 
look you, sir, you may sleep to-night on the 
lounge in my room. I am not feeling quite 
well, and may have need of you before 
morning.” 

The man looked surprised, but made no 
comment. He brought the stimulant, his 
master drank it off, and then threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on the bed. 


Upper Tendom was ringing with the ap¬ 
proaching nuptials of Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Linmere. The bride was so beautiful, 
so wealthy, and so insensible to her good 
fortune in securing the most eligible man 


in her set. Half the ladies in the city were 
in love with Mr. Linmere. He was so 
distingue, carried himself so loftily, and yet 
was so gallantly condescending, and so in¬ 
imitably fascinating. He knew Europe 
like a book, sang like a professor, and knew 
just how to hand a lady her fan, adjust her 
shawl, and take her from a carriage. Ac¬ 
complishments which make men popular, 
always. 

Early in July Mr. Trevlyn and Margie, 
accompanied by a gay party, went down to 
Cape May. Mr. Trevlyn had long &go for¬ 
sworn everything of the kind; but since 
Margie Harrison had come to reside with 
him he had given up his hermit habits, and 
been quite like other nice gouty old gentle¬ 
men. He was fretful and overbearing at 
times, and liked bis own way on all occa¬ 
sions ; but he did a great deal to make 
Margie happy in her new home, and bore 
patiently with the troops of gay young 
people she gathered around her. He might 
not so far have come out of his retirement 
as to have visited a fashionable watering- 
place, had not his physician prescribed sea¬ 
bathing; and Mr. Trevlyn had too great a 
dread of death to disregard the first symp¬ 
toms of disease. 

The party went down on Thursday—Mr. 
Paul Linmere followed on Saturday. Mar¬ 
gie had hoped he would not come; in his 
absence she could have enjoyed the so¬ 
journ, but his presence destroyed for her 
all the charms of sea and sky. She grew 
frightened, sometimes, when she thought 
how intensely she hated him. And in 
October she was to become his wife. So it 
was arranged. Mr. Linmere knew that 
there was truth in the old proverb, and did 
not mean the cup should slip before it 
reached his lips. His creditors were im¬ 
portunate, and it would not do to wait too 
long. 

Some way, Margie felt strangely at ease 
on the subject. She knew that the arrange¬ 
ments were all made, that her wedding 
trousseau was being got up by a fashionable 
modiste, that Delmonico had received or¬ 
ders for the feast, and that the oranges 
were budded which, when burst into flowers 
were to adorn her forehead on her bridal 
day. She despised Linmere with her whole 
soul, she dreaded him inexpressibly, yet 
she scarcely gave her approaching marriage 
with him a single thought. She wondered 
that she did not; when she thought of it 
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At all, she was shocked to find herself so 
impassive. She could not have a heart 
like other women, she thought, or she 
should have it manifesting itself. 

Her party had been a week at Cape May, 
when Archer Trevlyn came down, with the 
wife of his employer, Mr. Belgrade. The 
lady was in delicate health, and bad been 
advised to try sea air and surf-bathing. 
Mr. Belgrade’s business would not allow of 
his absence at just that time, and he had 
shown his confidence in his head clerk by 
selecting him as his wife’s escort. 

Introduced into society by so well-estab¬ 
lished an aristocrat as Mrs. Belgrade, Arch 
might, at once, have taken a prominent 
place among the fashionables; for his sin¬ 
gularly handsome face and highbred man- 
nen made him an acquisition to any com¬ 
pany. But he never forgot tliat he had 
been a street-sweeper, and he would not 
submit to be patronized by the very people 
who had once, perhaps, grudged him the 
pennies they had thrown to him as they 
would have thrown bread to a starving dog. 
So he avoided society, and attended only 
on Mrs. Belgrade. But from Alexandrine 
Lee he could not escape. She fastened 
upon him at once. She had a habit of 
singling out gentlemen, and giving them 
the distinction of her attentions, and no 
one thought of noticing it, now. The nine 
days’ wonder at her eccentricities had long 
been a thing of the past. Arch was ill at 
ease beneath the infliction, but he was a 
thorough gentleman, and could not repulse 
her rudely. 

A few days after the arrival of Mrs. Bel¬ 
grade, Arch took her down to the beach to 
bathe. All the world wasrout. The beach 
was alive with the gorgeous grotesque fig¬ 
ures of the bathers. The air was bracing, 
the surf splendid. 

Mr. Trevlyn’s carriage drove down soon 
after Mrs. Belgrade had finished her morn¬ 
ing’s “dip;” and Margie and Mr. Linmere, 
accompanied by Alexandrine Lee, alighted. 
They were in bathing costume, and Miss 
Lee, espying Arch, fastened upon him 
without ceremony. 

“ O Mr. Trevlyii,” she said, animatedly, 
“ I am so glad to have come across you I 
I was jost telling Mr. Linmere that two 
iadJes were hardly safe with only one gen¬ 
tleman, in such a surf as there is this moru- 
iog. I shall have to depend on you to take 
care of me« Shall IP” 


Of course. Arch could not refuse; and 
apologizing to Mrs. Belgrade, who good- 
naturedly urged him forward, he took 
charge of Miss Lee. 

Linmere offered Margie his hand to lead 
her in, but she declined. He kept close 
beside her, and when they stood waist deep 
in the water, and a huge breaker was ap¬ 
proaching, he put his arm around her 
shoulders. With an impatient gesture she 
tore herself away. He made an effort to 
retain her, and in the struggle Margie lost 
her footing,;and the receeding wave bore 
her out to seal 

Linmere grew pale as death. He was so 
susceptible, dear man 1 the ladies said, look¬ 
ing on in pity and horror. Yes, be was 
susceptible. He knew if Margie was 
drowned, he was a ruined man! His pic¬ 
tures and statues would have to go under 
the hammer—his creditors were only kept 
from striking by his prospect of getting a 
rich wife to pay his debts. He cast an 
imploring eye on the swimmers around 
him, but be was too great a coward to risk 
his life among the swirling breakers. 

Only one man struck boldly out to the 
rescue. Arch Trevlyn threw off the cling¬ 
ing hand of Miss Lee, and with a strong 
arm pressed his way through the white- 
capped billows. He came near to Margie, 
he saw the chestnut gleam of her hair on 
the bright treacherous water, and in an 
instant it was swept under a long line of 
snowy foam. She rose again at a little dis¬ 
tance, and her eyes met his pleadingly. 
Her lips syllabled the words, “ Save me I” 

He heard them, above all the deafening 
roar of the waters. They nerved him on 
to fresh exertions. Another stroke, and he 
caught her arm, drew her to him, held her 
closely to his breast, touched her wet hair 
with his lips. Then he controlled himself, 
and spoke coolly; 

“Take my left hand, Miss Harrison, and 
I think 1 can tow you safely to the shore. 
Do not be afraid.” 

“ I am not afraid,” she said, qiifelly. 

How his heart leaped at the sound of her 
voice! How happy he was that she was 
not afraid—that she trusted her life to him! 
Of bow little value he would have reckoned 
his own existence, if he had purchased hers 
by its loss I Ah, well—love is love, the 
world over. 

A hundred pairs of hands were out¬ 
stretched to receive Margie, when Arch 
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brought her to the shore. Her dear de¬ 
voted friends crowded around her, and in 
their joy at her escape, Arch retreated for 
his lodgings. But Miss Lee had been 
watching him, and seized his arm the mo¬ 
ment he was clear of the crowd. 

“ O Mr. Trevlyn, it is just like a novel!” 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically. “Only 
you cannot marry the heroine, for she is 
engaged to Mr. Liiimere; and she perfectly 
dotes on him.” 

Trevlyn’s countenance did not change. 
Miss Lee was watching him closely, but 
she could not detect the slightest variation 
of color. Her usual astuteness was at 
fault. 

“Allow me to escort you to the house,” 
he said, politely. “ I see Mr. Weldon look¬ 
ing daggers at me.” 

“ Mr. Weldon has no right to look dag¬ 
gers at any one on my account, Mr. Trevlyn. 
As if I cared for that little dandy I” 

“ All the ladies think him sweet,” said 
Trevlyn, descending to small talk because 
he wished to avoid all serious subjects with 
Miss Lee. She jarred so disagreeably upon 
all the liner feelings of his nature. 

“All but myself, Mr. Trevlyn; I beg you 
to make me an exception. But I will not 
keep you in your wet clothes. Good¬ 
morning.” 

She flitted away, and Trevlyn went up to 
his chamber. 

That evening there was a “ hop ” at the 
hotel, but Arch did not go down. He knew 
if he did, the inevitable Miss Lee would 
anchor herself on his arm for the evening; 
and his politeness was not equal to the task 
of entertaining her. She was beautiful, 
and brilliant when she cared to be, aifd 
Arch felt that, if he liked, he might marry 
her and her fortune, and step at once into 
the very highest circles of society; but he 
did not aspire to the honor. 

The strains of music reached him, soft¬ 
ened and made sweet by the distance. He 
stole down on the piazza, and sat under the 
shadow of a flowering vine, looking at the 
sky, with its myriads of glittering stars. 
There was a light step at his side, and 
glancing up, he saw Margie Harrison. 

She was in evening dress, her white arms 
and shoulders bare, and glistening with 
snowy pearls. Her soft unbound hair fell 
over her neck in a flood of light, and a sub¬ 
tle perfume, like the breath of blooming 
water^ilies, floated around her. 


“ I want to make you my eaptive for a 
little while, Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, gayly. 
“Will you wear the chains?” 

“ Like a garland of roses,” he responded. 
“ Yes, to the world’s end, Miss Harrison?* 

The unconscious fervor of his voice 
brought a crimson flush to her face. She 
dropped her eyes, and toyed with the brace¬ 
let on her arm. 

“I did not know ^ou dealt in compli¬ 
ments, Mr. Trevlyn,” she saidj a little re¬ 
proachfully. “ I thought you were always 
sincere.” 

“ And so I am. Miss Harrison.** 

“ I take you at your word, then,** recov¬ 
ering her playful air. “You will not 
blame me, if I lead you into diflSculty?** 

“ Certainly not. I give myself into your 
keeping.” 

She put her hand within his arm, and 
led him up the stairs, to a private parlor ou 
the second floor. ‘ Under the jet of lightsat 
old Mr. Trevlyn. Archer’s heart throbbed 
fiercely, and his lips grew set and motion¬ 
less, as he stood there before the man he 
hated—the man against whom he had made 
a vow of undying vengeance. Margie was 
looking at her guardian, and did not ob¬ 
serve the startling change which had come 
over Arch. She spoke softly, addressing 
the old man. 

“ Dear guardian, this is the man who 
this morning so gallantly rescued me from 
a watery grave. I want you to help me 
thank him.” 

Mr. Trevlyn arose, came forward, and 
extended his hand. Arch stood erect, bis 
arms folded on his breast. He did not 
move, nor offer to take the proffered hand. 
Mr. Trevlyn gave a start of surprise, aud 
seizing a lamp frfim the table, held it up to 
the face of the young man. Arch did not 
flinch; he bore the insulting scrutiny with 
stony calmness. 

The old man dashed down the lamp, and 
put his hand to his forehead. His face 
was livid with passion, his voice choked so 
os to be scarcely audible. 

“ Margie, Margie Harrison,** ho ex¬ 
claimed, “ what is this per 80 u*s name?” 

“Archer Trevlyn, sir,” answered the 
girl, amazed at the strange behaviour of 
the two men. 

“ Just as 1 thought! Hubert* a son P* 

“ Yes,” said Arch, speaking with painful 
calmness, “ 1 am Hubert’s son; the son of 
the mail your wicked cruelty murdered.’* 
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Mr. Trevlyn seized his cane and rushed 
upon his grandson; but Margie sprang for¬ 
ward and threw her arm across the breast 
of Arch. Her eyes blazed, her cheeks 
burnt with indignant crimson. 

“ Strike him, if you dare I” she said, “ but 
you shall strike a woman P’ 

Mr. Trevlyn looked at her, and the weap¬ 
on dropped to the floor. 

“Margaret Harrison,’* he said, sternly, 
'Meave this room. This is no place for 
you. Obey me P’ 

“lam subject to no man’s authority,” 
she said, boldly, “ and 1 will not leave the 
room. You shall not insult a gentleman to 
whom 1 owe my life, and who is here as 
my invited guest.” 

“ I shall defend myself I There is mur¬ 
der in that fellow’s eye, if ever I saw it in 
that of any human being!” 

“I am answerable for his conduct,” she 
said, with proud dignity. “He will do 
nothing of which a lady need stand in fear. 
I brought him here, ignorant of the rela¬ 
tionship existing between you and him, and 
unconscious of the truth that 1 should be 
called upon to defend him from the cause¬ 
less rage of his own grandfather!” 

Again the cane was uplifted; but Margie 
laid her hand resolutely upon it. 

“ Give it to me. Will you—you, who 
pride yourself upon your high and delicate 
sense of honor—will you be such an abject 
coward as to strike a defenceless man ?” 

He yielded her the weapon, and she 
threw it from the window. 

“ You may take away my defence, Mar¬ 
garet,” said the old man, resolutely, “ but 
yon shall not prevent me from cursing him! 
A curse be upon him—” 

“Hold, sir! Bemember that your head 
is white with the snows of time! It will 
not bo long before you will go to the God 
who sees you every moment, who will judge 
you for every sin you commit.” 

“ You may preach that stuff to the dogs I 
There is no God I I defy him and you! 
Archer Trevlyn, my curse be upon you and 
yours, now and forever! Child of a disobe¬ 
dient son I child of a mother who was a 
harlot!” 

Arch sprang upon him with a savage cry. 
His hand was on his throat—God knows 
what crime he would have done, fired by 
the insult offered to the memory of his 
mother, had not Margie caught his hands, 
and drawn them away. 


“ O Archer, Archer Trevlyn I” she cried, 
imploringly, “ grant me this one favor— 
the very first I ever asked of you! For my 
sake, come away! He is an old man. 
Leave him to God, and his own conscience. 
You are young and strong; you would not 
disgrace your manhood by laying violent 
hands on the weakness of old age!” 

“ Hid you not hear what he called my 
mother ? the purest woman the world ever 
saw! No man shall repeat that foul slan¬ 
der in my presence, and live I” 

“He will not repeat it. Forgive him. 
He is fretful, and he thinks the world has 
gone hard with him. He has sinned, and 
those who sin, suffer always. It has been 
a long and terrible feud between him and 
yours. I brought you here—let me take 
you away.” 

Her soft hands were on his—^her beauti¬ 
ful tear-wet eyes lifted to his face. He 
could not withstand that look. He would 
have given up the plans of a lifetime, if she 
had asked him, with those imploring eyes. 

“ I yield to you, Miss Harrison—only to 
you,” he replied. “ If John Trevlyn lives, 
he owes his life to you. He judged rightly 
—there was murder in my soul, aud he saw 
it in my eyes. Years ago, after they laid 
my poor heart-broken mother out of my 
sight, I swore a terrible vow of vengeance 
on the old man whose cruelty had hurried 
her into the grave. But for you, I should 
have kept the vow this moment! But I 
will obey you. Take me wherever you 
will.” 

She led him down tlie stairs, across the 
lawn, and out on the lonely beach, where 
,the quiet moon and the passionless stars 
dropped down their crystal rain. The sweet 
south wind blew up cool from sea, and afar 
off the tinkle of a sheep-bell stirred the 
silence of the night. The lamp in the dis¬ 
tant lighthouse gleamed like a spark of fire, 
and at their feet broke the tireless billows, 
white as the snowdrifts of December. 

There was something inexpressibly sooth¬ 
ing in the serenity of the night. Arch felt 
its influence. The hot color died out of 
his cheek, his pulse beat slower, he lifted 
his eyes to the purple arch of the summer 
sky. 

“All God’s universe is at rest,” said 
Margie, her voice breaking upon his ear 
like a strain of music. “ O Archer Trevlyn, 
be at peace with all mankind I” 

“ I am—with all but /iim.” 
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“ And with Aim, also. The heart which 
hears malice cannot be a happy heart* 
There has been a great wrong done—I have 
heard the sad story—but it is divine to for¬ 
give. The man who can pardon the enemy 
who has wrought him evil, rises to a height 
where nothing of these earthly temptations 
can harm him more. He stands on a level 
with the angels of God. If you have been 
injured, let it pass. If your parents were 
hurried out of the world by his cruelty, 
think how much sooner they tasted the 
bliss of heaven 1 Every wrong will in due 
time be avenged. Justice will be done, for 
the Infinite One has promised it. Leave it 
in his hands. Archer, before 1 leave you, 
promise me to forgive Mr. Trevlyn.” 

“ I cannot 1 I cannot 1” he cried, hoarse¬ 
ly. O Margie, Miss Harrison, ask of me 
anything but that, even to the sacrifice of 
my life, and I will willingly oblige you; 
but not that I not that!’’ 

“ That is all I ask. It is for your good 
and my peace of mind that I demand it. 
You have no right to make me unhappy, 
as your persistence in this dreadful course 
will do. Promise me, Archer Trevlyn!” 

She put her baud on bis shoulder; he 
turned his head and pressed his lips upon 
it. She did not draw it away, but stood, 
melting his hard heart with her wonderful¬ 
ly sweet gaze. He yielded all at once—she 
knew she had conquered. He sank down 
on one knee before her, and bowed his face 
upon his hands. She stooped over him, 
her hair swept his shoulders, the brown 
mingling with the deeper chestnut of his 
curling locks. 

“ You will promise me, Mr. Trevlyn?” 

He looked up suddenly. 

“ What will you give me, if I promise ?” 

“ Ask for it.” 

He lifted a curl of shining hair. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Promise me. what I 
ask, and I give it to you.” 

He took his pocket-knife and severed the 
tress. 

“I promise you. I break my vow; I seek 
no revenge. I forgive John Trevlyn, and 
may God forgive him, also. He is safe 
from me. I submit to have my parents 
sleep on unavenged. 1 leave him and his 
sins to the God whom he denies; and all 
because you have asked it of me.” 

He rose up, and stood silently by her 
side. The moon had been clouded for a 
moment—it burst forth with almost daz¬ 


zling radiance. Arch Trevlyn touched the 
white hand on his arm with reverent ten¬ 
derness. The hour was late. He could 
have lingered there with her forever, but 
her long absence would excite remark. 

Slowly and silently they went up to the 
house. At the door he said no good-night 
—he only held her hand a moment, closely, 
and then turned away. He could not trust ^ 
himself to speak, lest his voice might reveal 
something his duty would not allow him to 
think of. She was the promised wife of 
Mr. Paul Linmere. A cold shudder ran 
over him at the thought. The beautiful 
night took on a face of darkness and gloom. 

He walked rapidly back to the beach, and 
threw himself down on the sands where 
she had stood. He looked up at the mys¬ 
terious 8ky,and out at the mysterious ocean. 

A peace came and settled over him. His 
tortured heart lapsed into an infinite state 
of content. He seemed to desire nothing 
beyond what he had. The present con¬ 
tented and satisfied him. He had forgiven 
an enemy. Had he indeed risen and en¬ 
tered upon the enjoyment vouchsafed to 
the angels? 


PART II. 

Paul Likmebe’s wedding-day drew 
near. Between him and Margie there was 
no semblance of affection. Her coldness 
never varied, and after a few fruitless at¬ 
tempts to excite in her some manifesta¬ 
tion of interest, he took his cue from her, 
and was as coldly indifferent as herself. 

A few days before the tenth of October, 
which was the day appointed for the bri¬ 
dal, Dick Turner, one of Paul’s friends, 
gave a supper at the Bachelors’ Club. A 
supper in honor of Paul, or to testify the 
sorrow of the Club at the loss of one of its 
members. It was a very hilarious occa¬ 
sion, and the toasting and wine-drinking 
extended far into the small hours. 

In a somewhat elevated frame of mind, 
Mr. Paul Linmere left the rooms of the 
Club at about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, to return home. His way lay along 
the most deserted part of the city—a place 
where there were few dwellings, and the 
buildings were mostly stores and ware¬ 
houses. He was hurrying along, thinking 
of the last song Dick had sung, and trying, 
in his maudlin way, to hum a bar of it 
before the air escaped his memory. 
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Suddenly a touch on his arm stopped 
him. The same cold deathly, touch he 
had felt once before. He had drank just 
enough to feel remarkably brave, and turn¬ 
ing, he encountered the strangely-gleaming 
eyes that had frq^n his blood that night 
in early summer. All his bravado left 
him. He felt weak and helpless as a child. 
His breath was suspended—his eyes refused 
to turn away from the livid face that con¬ 
fronted him. 

Hot ten rods off he heard, like one in a 
dream, the steady tramp of a watchman, 
but he had no.power to call to him, though 
he would have given all the world for the 
society of something human. 

“What is it? what do you want?” he 
asked, brokenly. 

“ Justice 1” said the mysterious pres¬ 
ence ; and, as before, the voice seemed to 
Invel through infinite space before it 
reached him. 

“Justice? For whom?” 

“Arabel Vere.” 

“Arabel Verel Curse her I” he cried, 

savagely. 

The figure lifted a spectral white hand. 

“Paul Llnmere—beware I The ven¬ 
geance of the dead reaches sometimes unto 
the living 1 There is not water enough in 
the Seine to drowu a woman’s hatred 1 
Death itself cannot annihilate it I Beware I” 

He struck savagely at the uplifted hand, 
but his arm met no resistance. He beat 
only against the impalpable air. His spec¬ 
tral visitor had fiown, and left nothing 
behind to tell of her presence. 

With unsteady steps Mr. Paul Llnmere 
hurried home, entered his rooms, and 
double-locked the doors behind him. 
Pietro was sleeping in his bed-chamber— 
he slept there every night now—and his 
master did not disturb him. 

Leo lay on the hearthrug, but gave no 
other sign of recognition than to half un- 
dlose his eyes at the opening of the door. 
Paul went to the grate to warm his be¬ 
numbed fingers, and stumbled over the 
dog as he did so. 

“Curse the brute!” he exclaimed, an¬ 
grily. “1 hate it, and yet 1 dare not kill 
it I It was hers —ay, it was Arabel Vere’s. 
Who says 1 am afraid to speak her name 
aloud ? Whoever says so lies! I think if 
the dog were dead 1 might forget her and 
hersl 1 wish he would die! 1 wish 1 had 
the courage to dash his brains out with 
82 


this!” He took down a heavy bronze 
vase, and eyed the dog with fierce hatr«i(l. 
But something in the steady unfaltering 
gaze of the sagacious brute seemed to deter 
him. He put up the bronze, and began 
pacing the floor. 

“A little more than a week to my wed¬ 
ding-day! How happy I ought to be! 
Half New York is envious of me I A beau¬ 
tiful wife and a splendid fortune! But 1 
should hate Margaret Harrison if 1 dared 
to. Paul Linmere, are you afraid of her? 
I should hope not. Certainly not. But 
she freezes a fellow so! And I know she 
loathes me! Only think of her telling me 
last night, when I offered her a late rose, 
that she did not care for the flowers over 
'which the serpent had trailed! Well, in a 
few days I shall have her fast, and then 
trust me to tame her! And if I cannot—if 
I cannot—she may die. People do some¬ 
times. Ha, ha! Arabel Yere did!” 

He went to a marble shelf on which 
stood a costly cut-glass decanter and a 
slender Bohemian wineglass. He tossed 
off glass after glass of brandy, until the 
decanter was empty. Then he flung it 
down on the marble slab, and it was 
broken into fragments. # 

Mr. Trevlyn had decided that the mar¬ 
riage of his ward should take place at Har¬ 
rison Park, the old country-seat of the 
Harrisons, on the Hudson. Here Margie’s 
parents had lived always in the summer; 
here they had died within a week of each 
other, and here in the cypress grove by the 
river they were buried. There would be 
no more fitting place for the marriage of 
their daughter to be solemnized. Margie 
neither opposed nor approved the plan. 
She did not oppose anything. She was, 
passive, almost apathetic. 

The admiring dressmakers and milliners 
came and went, fitting, and measuring, 
and trying on their tasteful creations, but 
without eliciting any signs of interest or 
pleasure from Margie Harrison. She gave 
no orders, found no fault; expressed no 
admiration, nor its opposite. It was all 
the same to her. 

The bridal dress came home a few days 
before the appointed day. It was a superb 
affair, and Margie looked like a queen in 
it. It w'as of white satin, with a point-lace 
overskirt, looped up at intervals with tiny 
bouquets of orange-blossoms. The corsage 
was cut low, leaving the beautiful shoul- 
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ders bare, and the open sleeve displaying 
the perfectly-rounded arms in all tbeir 
perfection. The veil was point-lace, and 
must have cost a little fortune, Mr. Trev- 
lyn had determined that everything should 
be on a magnificent scale, and had given 
the whole arrangement of the affair to 
Mrs, Colonel Weldon, the mother of Henry 
Weldon, and the most fashionable woman 
in her set. 

Mrs. Weldon liked nothing better than 
the purchase of finery. She enjoyed her¬ 
self perfectly; she would not have been 
happier, she said to her son, if the things 
had been her own. 

Mr. Trevlyn had the diamonds, which 
were the wonder of the city, richly set, 
and Margie was to wear them on her bridal 
sight, as a special mark of the old man’s 
favor. For next to the diamonds, the sor¬ 
did man loved Margie Harrison. 

Linmere’s gift to his bride was very sim¬ 
ple, but in exquisite taste, Mrs. Weldon 
decided. A set of torquoise, with his ini¬ 
tials and hers interwoven. Only when 
;they were received did Margie come out of 
ihercold composure. She snapped together 
.the lid of the casket containing them with 
•something very like angry impatience, and 
gave the box to her maid. 

“Take them away, Florine, instantly, 
.and put them where I shall never see them 
-again!” 

The woman looked surprised, but she 
a discreet piece, and strongly attached 
to her mistress, and she put the ornaments 
away without comment. 

The tenth of October arrived. A wet 
lowering day, with alternate snatches of 
rain and sunshine, settling down towards 
sunset into a steady uncomfortable drizzle. 
A dismal enough wedding-day. 

The old servants shook their heads, and 
said the weather foreboded trouble for 
their young mistress. They had never 
thought the match would be a happy one; 
they were sure of it now. 

“Ay, ye may depend upon it,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan, who occupied a sort of halfway 
position between housemaid and compan¬ 
ion in general, “ a wedding on a day like 
this can never he a lucky one. I’ve known 
many and many a one, and never io a sin¬ 
gle instance were they prospered. There’ll 
be trouble and difficulty enough before it’s 
over.” 

“Don’t croak. Mistress Sullivan,” said 


Pat Dooley, the coachman. “Signs fail 
sometimes, I’m thinking. And share 
there’s no harm to come to Miss Margaret, 
bless her swate face! or fate will be mak¬ 
ing a mistake of it! There may be throa- 
ble, but not for her—not for her!” 

“ I hope ye’re right, Pat,” said Mrs. * 
Sullivan, smoothing out her spotless apron 
to straighten out an imaginary wrinkle, 
“but I fear me ye may not be. There 
was John Kussell, as bonny a fellow as 
ever trod, and he married sweet Mary 
Gray on just such a weeping day as this, 
and before that day year they were both 
under the sods. And Nellie Haley, too. 
Who ever had a brighter prospect than 
she? and she in a madhouse this day, and 
her husband a miserable drunkard. And 
'how it rained the day that made her bride! 
Sure it was I went to the wedding—it was 
at St. John’s of a Sunday, and the church 
was crowded, and my new merino dress 
was ruined with the rain and mud, coming 
home. Ay, I tell ye all, I always tremble 
when it rains on a wedding-day!” 

The ceremony was to take place at nine 
o’clock in the evening, and the invited 
guests were numerous. Harrison Park 
would accommodate them all royally. 

Mr. Linmere was expected out from the 
city in the six o’clock train, and as the 
stopping-place was not more than five 
minutes’ walk from the Park, he had left 
orders that no carriage need be sent. He 
would walk up. He thought he should 
need the stimulus of the fresh air to carry 
him through the fiery ordeal, he said, 
laughingly. 

The long day wore slowly away. The 
preparations were complete. Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, in her violet moire antique and fam¬ 
ily diamonds, went through the stately 
parlors once more, to assure herself that 
everything was au fait. Her son surveyed 
himself in the tall pier-glasses, adjusted 
his buff necktie, and wondered if Miss 
Alexandrine Lee would not think him 
perfectly killing in his white gloves, and 
the bridal favor in his buttonhole. He 
was in the seventh heaven, for Alexan¬ 
drine had consented to stand up with him 
on the occasion, and this he regarded as a 
favorable sign. 

At five o’clock the task of dressing the 
bride began. The bridemaids were in ec¬ 
stasies over the finery, and they took 
almost as much pains in dressing Margie 
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ms they would in dressing themselves for a 
like occasion. For next to being a bride 
herself, a woman enjoys assisting at mak¬ 
ing some other woman one — provided 
always she has never bad any tender re¬ 
gard for the bridegroom. 

Margie’s cheeks were as white as the 
fobes they put upon her. One of the girls 
suggested rouge, but Alexandrine de¬ 
murred. 

“A bride should always be pale,” she 
said; **lt looks so interesting, and gives 
every one the idea that she realizes the re¬ 
sponsibility she is taking upon herself— 
doesn’t that veil fall sweetly?” 

And then followed a shower of feminine 
expressions of admiration from the four 
charming bridemaids. 

“Is everything ready?” asked Margie, 
^ wearily, when at last they paused in their 
efforts. 

“Yes, everything is as perfect as one 
could desire,” said Alexandrine. **How 
do you feel, Margie dear?” 

"Very well, thank you.” 

‘‘You are so self-possessed I Now, I 
should be all of a tremble. Dear me! I 
wonder people can be so cool on the eve of 
« such a great change. But then, we are so 
different 1 Will you not take a glass of 
wine, Margie ?” 

“ Thank you, no. I do not take wine, 
you know.” 

“I know, but on this occasion. Hush I 
that was the whistle of the train. Mr. 
Liumere will be here in a few minutes. 
Shall I bring him up to see you? It is not 
V etiquette for the groom to see the bride on 
f the day of their marriage until they meet 
at the altar, but you look so charming, 
dearl 1 would like him to admire you. 
He has such exquisite taste!” 

Margie’s uplifted eyes had a half-fright¬ 
ened look which Alexandrine did not un¬ 
derstand. 

No, no I” she said, hurriedly; “ do not 
bring him here! We will follow etiquette 
for this time, if you please, Miss Lee.” 

” O well, just as you please, my dear.” 

“And now, my friends, be kind enough 
to leave me alone,” said Margie. “ I want 
the last hours of my free life to myself. I 
will ring when 1 desire your attendance.” 

Margie’s manner forbade any objection 
on the part of the attendants, and they 


somewhat reluctantly withdrew. She 
turned the key upon them, and went to the 
window. The rain had ceased falling, but 
the air was damp and dense. 

Her room was on the first floor, and the 
windows, furnished with balconies, opened 
to the floor. She stood looking out into 
the night for a moment, then gathering up 
her flowing drapery, and covering herself 
with a heavy cloak, stepped from the win¬ 
dow. The damp earth struck a chill to 
her delicately-shod feet, but she did not 
notice it. The mist and fog dampened her 
hair unheeded. She went swiftly down 
the shaded path, the dead leaves of the 
linden trees rustling mournfully as she 
swept through them. Past the garden and 
its deserted summer-houses, and the grap¬ 
ery, where the purple fruit was lavishing 
its sweets on the air, and climbing a stile, 
she stood beside a group of shading cypress 
trees. Just before her was a square en¬ 
closure, fenced by a hedge of arbor vitae, 
from the midst of which, towering white 
and spectral up into the silent night, rose 
a marble shaft, surmounted by the figure 
of an angel, with drooping head and fold¬ 
ed wings. Margie passed within the en¬ 
closure, and stood beside the graves of her 
parents. She stood a moment, silent, 
motionless; then, forgetful of her bridal 
garments, she flung herself down on the 
turf. 

“O my father! my father!” she cried, 
“why did you doom me to such a fate? 
Why did you ask me to give that fatal 
promise ? O look down from heaven and 
pity your child!” 

The winds sighed mournfully in the 
cypresses, the belated crickets and katy¬ 
dids droned in the hedge, but no sweet 
voice of sympathy soothed Margie’s strain¬ 
ed ear. For, wrought up as she was, she 
almost listened to hear some response 
from tlic lips which death had made mute 
forever. 

What sympathy have the angels in heav¬ 
en with the woes of the children of men? 
Do they ever pity us there? ever drop a 
tear—if tears are not unknown in heaven 
—over the sorrows of those they loved on 
earth, whom they have left behind them 
to drag out the existences of grief and 
weariness that we must all pass through ? 
[to be continued.] 
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IN LOVE WITH A PHOTOGKAPH. 

BY KATK 8EAFOAM. 


I DID not wonder, as I looked at that 
fair sweet face, that Fred was, as he had 
said, in love with a photograph. It was 
such a lovely face—such soft flexible lines 
and curves defined the graceful contour, 
such intellectual susceptibility beamed 
from the soulful dark eyes—not a regular 
pink-and-white doll-like beauty, but some¬ 
thing deeper, far sweeter. 

The artist had a most expressive subject, 
and he had done the sweet face justice as 
much as art can do. You seemed to see 
just how those clear deep eyes could beam 
with sentiment or flash with joy; you 
knew how soft the pure face was, how fine 
and glossy the abundant dark hair clus¬ 
tering around the broad brow—a face ten¬ 
der, strong and true, a pure womanly wo¬ 
man. I gazed long and intently at it, and 
Fred said, impatiently: 

“Isn^she a beauty, Harry? Just my 
ideal, you see.’’ 

‘‘Yes, very beautiful,” I answered, 
dreamily, wondering at the fanciful spell 
this lovely picture had cast over me, and 
where 1 had seen a face like, yet unlike, 
this one. 

“ You say it as if you hardly meant it!” 
he cried out, in his impetuous way, mis¬ 
taking my absent manner for indifference. 
“ Give it to me! You are such a heartless 
creature, you can’t appreciate anything, 
not even such glorious beauty as that! But 
there, what can one expect of such an ob¬ 
durate old bachelor as you are, Hal?” 
And he snatched the picture from me. 

“Isn’t it queer about my finding it, 
Harry?” Fred continued, rousing me from 
the dreamy revery into which I was falling. 

“ Yes; how did it happen, Fred ?” 

“ Walking leisurely along Tremont St., 
contemplating the exquisite fit of my new 
boots, I saw a neat-looking little package 
on the pavement. I took it up, wonder¬ 
ing, listlessly, what it contained ; but list¬ 
lessness changed to intense admiration, I 
assure you, Hal, when I saw that lovely 
face.” 

“I’ve seen a face so very like it some¬ 
where, Fred,” I said, musingly, for some¬ 
how that young lovely face awakened an 


olden memory. An old-fashioned suh- 
stantial farmhouse, widely-spreading elms 
bending lowly over the moss-covered well, 
the heavy branches creaking dismally as 
they swept against the weather-beaten 
stoop in the storms I remembered so well— 
or swayed lightly by the gentle summer 
breeze, low sweet murmurs of the whisper¬ 
ing leaves blending, a pleasing monotone, 
with the wild birds’ gay minstrelsy. A 
bright sweet face, so sunny and fair, 
shaded by shining golden hair; a petite 
graceful form bending over an aged man’s 
chair, the golden tresses of youth resting 
lovingly among the silvery locks of age. 
Sleek cattle, gesitle but spirited horses; 
geese, turkeys and chickens, a lively cack¬ 
ling brood around the old porch in the 
morning, fed by a dainty white hand, a 
sweetly shy face raised to my greeting—a 
calm peaceful scene, then a dark blank un¬ 
certainty. 

“ What in the deuce ails you, Hal ? If 
you have seen the original of that sweet 
picture, why can’t you tell me about it? 
Here I’ve asked you three times, and you 
haven’t answered.” And Fred gave me a 
forcible reminder with his elbow. 

“I—well, really, there is nothing to 
tell,” I stammered. 

“ Humph I I can keep the picture, I sup¬ 
pose, and I mean to find the original if 
possible,” Fred said, surlily, as he left 
me. 

I was like one in a dream the day suc¬ 
ceeding Fred’s revelation, and at night the 
sweetly-sad illusion continued, and I wan- 
dred through fields and pastures fresh 
with summer’s verdure, dreamed idly by 
the murmuring brook, casting my line for 
the shining speckled trout, a saucy smiling 
face beaming from the clear water. 

Three days afterwards, when the busy* 
world had nearly dispelled the sweet 
dream, and I was the cold calculating maa 
again, Fred entered my office with a dubi¬ 
ous face, and seating himself violently, he 
exclaimed: 

“ Just my luck, Hal I Showed that pic¬ 
ture to Brown, because I know he was 
such a good judge of beauty, being an ar- 
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tist, you see; and then I let a few see my 
treasure, hoping some of them might en¬ 
lighten me as to the original. Well, you 
see, Brown, sooh as he caught a glimpse of 
that face, he just gave me a rousing slap, 
and says he, ‘ Good, Fred I Much obliged 
to you for restoring property. I felt a 
little blue over the loss of this—such a fine 
face, you see. Confounded careless in me 
to drop it on the street, 1 know, but I sup¬ 
pose 1 pulled it out with my handker¬ 
chief.’ And he took the picture from me, 
coolly. 

** * Look here, now. Brown I what do you 
mean?’ I asked. 

“ * Mean, Fred ? I mean to say this pret¬ 
ty picture belongs to me, and I’m much 
obliged to you for restoring it.’ And then 
he goes on to tell a lot about taking that 
picture some three years ago, when he was 
a trayelling artist. You see, he’s changed 
all of that since his uncle died and left 
him a handsome property, but he’d kept 
this picture, with others of his finest ones, 
and he was taking it over to Carlton’s, it 
seems; and the lovely face enlarged, will, 
I presume, hold a prominent place in a 
painting he is getting up. Well, I had to 
give it up, you see, Hal, without learning 
anything about the original. Too bad, 
wasn’t It?” 

1 do not know what strange impulse ac¬ 
tuated me. We are often led, as it would 
seem, by some overpowering influence 
apart from ourselves, and are at a loss to 
account for the inexplicable freaks which 
sometimes possess us in the most absurd 
involuntary manner. 

Truly, it seemed wholly involuntary on 
my part, that abrupt turn and hasty en¬ 
trance to the dingy pawnbroker’s shop 
that dreary drizzly March day; a strange 
freak even for one of my odd restless dis¬ 
position. 

1 scarcely realized where I was, till the 
palavering man in attendance drew near to 
know my wishes. No, most assuredly, I 
did not want anything here. A feeling 
akin to disgust crept over me as I glanced 
around the dingy place, and the question 
rose ill my mind: 

“ Why had I come here ?” 

To him 1 answered, rather crustily, I 
fear: 

“Not anything.” 

He drew back a step, and looked at me 


suspiciously. From beyond the gaudy but 
dirty screen, that separated the low dark 
room, came the sound of voices; at first 
but an indistinct murmur, as I heard them 
heedlessly, then a sweet tremulous voice 
roused me completely, stirring my cold 
heart, and quickening my sluggish pulses 
as they had not been quickened for years, 
by its mournful pathetic sweetness. But 
dingy pawnbroker’s shop and dreary March 
day faded away beneath the brightness of 
a fond memory. 

I stood among the newmown hay, on a 
fair June day, and heard a bonnie lassie’s 
ringing laughter, as she fled from amongst 
the sweet-scented clover I heaped up 
around her, instead of a sorrowful woman’s 
pathetic voice. 

Did you ever think how many of the 
most important effective events of our lives 
hinge, as it were, upon trifles ? 

Then these words, in a pleading way: 

“And you wont let that go ? Please, sir, 
give me longer time to redeem it, for I 
prize it very highly, and am loth to part 
with it, even for a while. I brought every¬ 
thing else of value, hoping to have more 
work, and keep this.”. 

How sadly plaintive the soft voice was! 
A few more low words, indistinct to me, 
and then the screen was drawn aside. 
With a hasty gliding step, grace itself, a 
lady passed me, her face hidden by a thick 
veil, and hurried out to the street. My 
breath came hurriedly, and a strange giddy 
sensation nearly overpowered me as she 
passed me. 

A peculiar sensation for such a staid 
bachelor as 1 was, having been considered 
wholly exempt for years, in that way, 
from that troublesome organ called a 
heart. 

“ Yes, a very pretty trinket,” the coarse 
voice said, and roused me from my strange 
trancelike state. 

The two men were examining the trin¬ 
ket the lady had left. Then, holding it 
out for my inspection, he said: 

“Very curious pretty trinket.” 

Was I dreaming? I took the trinket 
fj(im him, that peculiar sensation nearly 
overpowering me again. 

A tiny locket of fretted gold of most 
unique peculiar design. Again the scene 
changed, and in a quickly panoramic view 
the years of toil and strife rose before me— 
the years of hardening bitterness in which 
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I had gained wealth. I recalled vividly 
that day, far back in the years agone, 
when the nearly beardless youth unearthed 
his first nugget of glittering metal, far 
away from the green valleys and rugged 
hills of his Northern home, murmuring, 
sullenly, “ Gold I I live for wealth now;^’ 
shutting his mouth firmly, working in bit¬ 
terness as that lovely face kept rising tan- 
talizingly before him. And the years went 
on, years of toil and heart bitterness, and 
the farmer boy who had been so proud 
and happy when he had saved enough 
from his scanty earnings to purchase the 
cunning curious locket for his little sweet¬ 
heart, became a rich hardened man in 
those years. I touched the tiny spring— 
the boyish face and the lock of hair had 
been removed. Then, with sadly forcible 
reiteration the low tremulous words came 
to me, bringing strange emotions. All the 
dark years of hardening bitterness and 
doubt rolled back with a mighty surge be¬ 
fore the sweetly-assuring conviction. She 
had kept my gift all of these years I She 
had parted with everything else of value, 
through dire necessity, before this, my 
gift. I had heard the sweet voice say that. 
It was but a momentary retrospection, so 
quickly does thought travel, so deftly does 
tenacious Memory unveil her cherished 
treasures; and the blear-eyed pawnbroker 
was holding out his hand for the treasure- 
trove I held in nearly frantic grasp. I 
realized I must give it up, and then the 
terrible conviction flashed over me why 
this gift was here. My darjing, the one 
«weet love of my life, was suffering, grap¬ 
pling with the relentless monster poverty, 
while I was living in ease, revelling in 
wealth; all of which I felt I would gladly 
yield now for one glimpse of that loved 
face. 

With a quick start I came back to a 
realization of the stern reality. 1 ques¬ 
tioned the man with eagerness. Yes, she 
was needy, suffering. He knew where she 
did reside a while ago—had taken some 
furniture from her. He directed me to the 
place. I hastened away, but on inquiry 
learned that no such person dwelt there 
now; poverty had forced her to a cheaper 
place. With heart-sickening anxiety and 
loathing I could not prevent, I sought 
among all of the squalid dons where the 
affluent city’s poor huddled together for 
nearly a week, vainly, for my lost one. 


Then, one day, when wearied and disgust¬ 
ed with all of the misery and vain show of 
this life, 1 was returning to my luxurious 
rooms from my fruitless search, all at 
once, quick as a flash, this bitter truth 
came home to me—my love, the woman I 
was now searching for, had married years 
ago, was probably the wife of another now. 
I stopped still among the hurrying crowd 
on the busy street, transfixed by the harsh 
truth I had known years before. 

The crowd jostled me. I passed along, 
and then came the sweetly-assuring 
thought that she had kept, prized my gift 
through all these years, and, well, it did 
not matter whether she loved me or not. 
1 loved her, and 1 knew that she was suffer¬ 
ing, and my love was sufflcient for that 
evil; 1 must find her and care for her. 1 
never had much opinion of a love that did 
not make its object an especial care, ex¬ 
tending a watchful, provident interest un¬ 
der all circumstances, in spite of every¬ 
thing and everybody. 1 quickened my lag¬ 
ging steps under this inspiriting determin¬ 
ation, when suddenly my progress was 
arrested by a crowd collected around some 
object prostrate upon the pavement. I 
pressed forward as some one in the crowd 
said, excitedly, “ She is surely dead I” 

A fair pale face, marked indelibly with 
suffering and care, was upturned to the 
curious gaze. My heart gave one wild 
bound. I had found my darling I 1 pushed 
them rudely aside and took her in my arms, 
a restful feeling of sweet thankfulness and 
gratitude pervading every sense as 1 held 
her closely to me a moment; the first sen¬ 
sation of rest I had experienced for years. 

“Is she dead, Mr. Seymour? She 
dropped right down in front of us, all of a 
sudden, poor thing!” said a lady beside 
me; and I was roused to a sense of existing 
circumstances. 

I took her to an apothecary close by, and 
dispersing the curious crowd, commenced 
the work of resuscitation. She was not 
dead, but exhausted vitality had yielded in 
the street—she was nearly in a state of 
starvation, utter destitution. How fervent¬ 
ly I thanked God for the means the years 
had given me, and still more for the sweet 
rest given back to my bitter life. 

The years of suffering had swept away 
all the harshness from the remembrance 
of that youthful parting, when I had 
pleaded for her love; her answer, so ardent- 
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ly besought, had banished the sweetest 
dream of my life. She confessed with girl¬ 
ish shyness that she loved me ever so 
much,” but she could not, would not marry 
a poor farmer. She should wed a rich 
man, if any; one who could give her the 
position she desired in life, and support 
her in style in the city; she was tired of dull 
country life, of plodding farmers. Such a 
life she could not think of accepting when 
she married. She was very, nery sorry to 
give me such an answer, but I must not 
think of her in that way any more. She 
would be a friend, a sister to me ever—that 
was all. Of course my impetuous heart 
was maddened, and 1 said hot angry words 
and left her in tears, bidding her marry the 
conceited dandy if she wished to, 1 would 
have none of her friendship. You see I 
was insanely jealous, too, for I knew well 
whence came this, to me, cruel change in 
one whom I had loved so dearly. The con¬ 
ceited dandy as 'I had called him, had 
boarded in our neighborhood for a while, 
and from the first I had disliked and dis¬ 
trusted him, before he paid such assiduous 
attention to my chosen one. 

So we parted, and I turned from quiet 
paths and love to the worldly struggle for 
wealth. She married the city idler who 
coveted the fine farm her aged grandfather 
left his pet, and she woke from the gilded 
dream, a bitter illusion, the gold all dross, 
and her valuable possession of arable land 
sold to be squandered by the insatiate 
gambler. 

It was but a brief infatuation which can 
never bring the satisfying rest of true love. 
The old story of dissipation, neglect and 
want. The downward road is steep and 
quickly travelled. Soon all was squan¬ 
dered, the gambler died a violent death, 
and left his widow and two children desti¬ 
tute. For a time the mother and eldest 
daughter had struggled bravely against 
want, then on account of dull times they 
were unable to obtain work. Little Nellie, 
the darling and pet of mother and sister, 
after a long distressing illness, was taken to 
that better laud where want and suffering 
are unknown. 

Wearied and heart-sick the enfeebled 
mother was for a while nearly prostrated 
by this bereavement, only to be rudely 
aroused by pressing daily wants to the re¬ 
alization of their destitution. Nearly every¬ 
thing of value was sold to minister to daily 


necessities, and in a protracted fruitless 
search for work Maud took a violent cold, 
and when I took my lost love to her hum¬ 
ble home, one small room in the suburbs 
occupied by mother and daughter, I found 
her just recovering from a severe attack of 
congestion of the lungs. She was still very 
beautiful, although the fair cheeks had lost, 
in this early struggle of life, some of the 
rounded symmetry portrayed in the lovely 
picture. But, thank God, it was right at 
last—after the darkness the light. Nearly 
three months later Fred returned to the 
city, from some of his erratic wanderings, 
and entered my office, his sunny face quite 
cloudy. I met him with a jovial hearty 
greeting, for I never was more pleased to 
see the dear son of my deceased friend, left 
by his dying father in my care, for I had 
pleasant news to tell him. “ What's the 
matter, Fred I asked, after the greeting. 

‘‘ Not much, only bored to death, nearly. 
But what ails you, Wal ? I should say this 
dull world had treated you to some superb 
luck, judging by that radiant phiz of yours,” 
he replied, 

“I’ve good newsfor you, my boy. I have 
got a pleasant homo for you, and I have 
found your lovable photograph, and she is 
lovable, truly, Fred.” 

Fred caught his breath quickly as he 
fiung away his cigar, and seizing my arm 
nervously, he demanded explanations, 
which were readily given. 

Suffice it to say that the wooing was suc¬ 
cessful. In six months I gave the hand, 
and I was fully assured the whole heart 
also of my beautiful Maud, my loved wife’s 
daughter, to my adopted son, my noble- 
hearted Fred. They are as handsome 
loving a couple as one would wish to see. 

“ But not happier in their buoyant youth¬ 
ful love than we who have passed through 
the valley of bitterness, unto the resifnl 
peace of satisfied affection,” says my fair 
wife, as she nestles closely to me—mj 
sweet loving wife from whose broad pure 
brow many of the lines of suffering have 
passed beneath the light of love. 

“ No, my love, that they could not be, 
for, after all, dear one, it is only through 
suffering that we reach the full satisfying 
measure of happiness. Our richest bless¬ 
ings are always suffering-bought, and 

*• * Earth’s winter Qowers are sweeter fhr 
Than all spring’s dewy posies.”’ 
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OVER MY PIPE. 

BY M. A. TAINTOR. 


I slL and smoke my brier-wood pipe 
Williiii my crimson easy-cbair, 

And watch with half-shut dreamy eyes 
The smoke-wreaths curling on the air. 

And Duke, my noble greyhound, rests 
Ilis slender head upon my knee, 

While I smoke on and dream of one 
U ho once was all the world to me. 

The queen month of the year has come, 
Without the golden lilies bloom. 

The air is heavy with their breath. 

And their rich fragrance fills the room. 

’Tis like the June night that I walked 
Beside her through the winding lane; 

I see her blue eyes softly veiled. 

And fold her to my heart agaiii. 

She vowed slie loved me—yes, she said, 

** Ralph, 1 shall love you to the end;** 

But now she curls her crimson lip, 

And scoriis to call me even friend. 

Now years have come and years have gone 
Since last I looked upon her face, 
ClitUon, Conn., October. 1874. 


Or kissed the rose-bloom on her cheek. 
And held her in my fond embrace. 

For as the summer days went by. 

Sad changes came ’twixt her and me; 
She graces now another’s home, 

In distant land beyond the sea. 

Rich jewels fiash upon her arms, 

Rare flowers deck her golden hair, 

And costly laces deck her form. 

To make her beauty still more fair. 

And yet to me the simple girl, 

WTio wore a snow-white muslin dress. 
Was dearer far unto my heart 
Than all this pomp of loveliness; 

I have outlived my boyish dreams. 

Blue eyes, liicy have no charm for me, 
They’ve pro\('d themselves, though fair 
yet false. 

And fickle as the changing sea. 

Ah, Duke, my boy, you need not look 
With those great sober eyes at me. 

My pipe is out; so goes my love— 

So much for woman’s constancy. 


THE MIDNIGHT TRIBUNAL. 

A. hieivtenanVs Adventure in Salt Lake City. 

BY M. QUAD, OP THE MICHIOA5T PRESS. 


** No more trips down town after dark!” 
shouted Lieutenant George Payson, enter¬ 
ing my tent and venting his spite on the 
campstools. 

It was years ago, before the great Pacific 
Railroad was more than a dream; Platte 
Bridge, Denver, Laramie, Omaha, and 
other towns and cities were hardly no¬ 
ticed by the map makers, and the Indian, 
wolf and buffalo held possession of the 
country from Omaha to Salt Lake. It was, 
too, during the palmy days of “ the insti¬ 
tution,” when Mormons ruled with bloody 
hands, and when Gentiles were dogged 
and shot as they left the city, or “ snatch¬ 
ed ” while in it, spirited away, and never 
heard of afterwards. 

Camp Conner was Camp Conner then. 


and situated just where the present mili¬ 
tary post is. It sometimes contained two 
hundred soldiers, and sometimes not more 
than forty or fifty. Detachments were 
sent from there to do duty at other posts, 
to escort mail carriers or government 
trains, but there was always a body of men 
and a number of officers at the post. The 
administration had an idea (so it seemed) 
that the presence of soldiers so near the 
city was a great protection to the “ sin¬ 
ners” who halted in the town or passed 
it, but we never had occasion to believe 
that Brigham Young and his numerous 
saints cared a fig whether we went away or 
remained. He had “ avenging angels ” in 
numbers sufficient to have captured us all 
at any hour; and but for fear of a conflict 
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with the goveniment, a soldier would not 
have been safe from these scoundrels any> 
where within fifty miles of Salt Lake. 

“ There, read that,” continued Payson, 
handing out a “general order ” as I looked 
up. 

“Having reason to believe that Sergeant 
Britton was killed in the city by some of 
the Mormon population, and knowing that 
Brigham Young’s so-called ‘ avenging an¬ 
gels ’ make it their business to dog the 
steps of soldiers and officers; and believ¬ 
ing that our peril will be lessened by re¬ 
maining within our camp after night, now 

“2%erc/or6—From and after this date, 
no soldier or officer will be permitted to 
visit the city after sundown except upon 
the written permission of the colonel com¬ 
manding.” 

So read the order; and while I saw that 
it cut short our little plans for pleasure 
and recreation, 1 also saw the motive 
which had induced it, and realized as well 
as the colonel that there was reason for us 
to fear evil from the murdering bands 
which had been christened “ avenging an¬ 
gels ” by one whose hands were never free 
from blood. 

I did not, therefore, express my indigna¬ 
tion toward the colonel, my intention to 
immediately throw up my commission and 
return East to go into the grocery business; 
nor did 1 say that we should kick up such 
a rumpus that the military tyrant would 
be forced to rescind the order. And, after 
a few minutes’ conversation with Payson, 
I brought him around to see matters as I 
saw them, and he agreed that the colonel 
was right. 

A month or two previous the non-com¬ 
missioned officer spoken of in the general 
order had paid a visit to the city, and 
never returned. He was known to many 
of the Mormons as an inveterate enemy of 
their creed and practices, he being an up¬ 
right Christian man, and having his wife 
and child at the camp. He was always 
free to express his sentiments, even to the 
Mormons, of whom he was purchasing in 
the city, and we believed that they had 
captured and murdered him. An at¬ 
tempt had been made to work out the case, 
but one detective might as well have 
tried to work against all the thieves of 
London. The fellows were impudent, 
bold and overbearing, and even declared 
that they were glad if the sergeant had 


finally received what would soon be dealt 
out to all other meddling “ sinners.” 

So the order was timely and sensible, 
and the officers did not rebel. 

There were four of us lieutenants—two 
middle-aged married men, sober as dea¬ 
cons, and Payson and rayhclf, w'e two 
being less than twenty-five years old, and 
rather inclined to excitement and sensa¬ 
tion. Having but little to do, paid off reg¬ 
ularly, no one but ourselves to care for, a 
city near at hand, it was no wonder that 
we were a little wild. We had been in the 
habit of attending at the tabernacle on 
Sunday, to hear Young preach, and to 
count up his wives and children. We often 
attended the theatre; we occasionally 
stopped over night at the hotel; played 
billiards, encouraged bear-fights, and had 
what we called a good time generally. So 
long as we kept out of trouble, were at the 
camp for parade, and put the soldiers 
through their twice-a-day drill, the colonel 
had no reproofs. It would come our turn 
directly to go to Laramie, to go on to Cali¬ 
fornia, to be sent hundreds of miles away 
from civilization, and he knew that we 
should then have monotony enough to 
make us as dignified as Uncle Sam him¬ 
self. 

For two weeks after the order came out 
not an officer visited the city after dark, 
and only an occasional visit was made by 
daylight. The rule then became exceed¬ 
ingly Irksome, and taking advantage of the 
fact that a new play was to be put on the 
boards of the theatre, Payson and I sought 
and obtained the colonel’s permission to 
be absent until midnight. He cautioned 
us to be careful of our speech and our 
company, and warned us to go well armed. 

The tramp down was a mere nothing for 
our stout limbs. We entered the city just 
after dark, it being a June evening, but 
bad not proceeded far when Payson insist¬ 
ed that we should have a glass of wine. 
We stepped into a saloon, called the boy, 
and were just drinking, when we heard a 
succession of sharp screams and shrieks, 
as of some female in distress. 

“ O, that aint nothing I” remarked the 
boy, noticing our looks of surprise and 
anxiety. “ It’s old Treadway giving one 
of his fifteen wives a flogging 1” 

We heard shouts, oaths, blows, shrieks, 
and then a heavy fall. The boy took it all 
as a matter of course, having often heard 
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the Mormon at work, but we were consid¬ 
erably excited—^Payson so much so that he 
wanted to interfere. 

‘‘Ten thousand million curses on the 
cursed city and its beastly population!” he 
exclaimed, after abandoning his idea of 
rushing to the rescue. “I wish Uncle 
Sam would give the word to clean it out 
to-morrow T’ 

I'was about to express a like feeling 
when I heard a soft step behind me, and 
turned in time to catch sight of a retreat¬ 
ing form. 

“ You’d better look sharp now 1” warned 
the boy, who was a deep one for his years. 
“ That was ‘ The Dagger,’ who came just 
in time to hear your speech, and he will 
keep his eye on you from this time out!” 

“And who is the loafer you call ‘ The 
Dagger?’” inquired Payson. “And why 
should we look out for him?” 

“ To keep from being served in this 
way!” replied the boy, drawing his finger 
across his throat. “ He is the leader of 
the ‘Avenging Angels,’ and he wont for¬ 
get you. We aint Mormons ourselves, but 
we have to play off on them; and if you 
take my advice, you wont get into any 
dark corners to-night!” 

We had both cooled off considerably 
as we started for the street, for we had 
reason to know that there was sense in the 
lad’s warning. We talked the matter 
over, agreed to keep close together, and 
trusted that we were prepared to success¬ 
fully defend ourselves if attacked. 

The theatre was densely crowded, and 
we found it impossible to obtain seats. 
We had come to see the play, and so con¬ 
cluded to stand up and make the best of 
it. 

In about half an hour I had become so 
absorbed in the transactions on the stage 
that I did not notice when Payson left my 
side and went over to have a confab with 
an acquaintance. A number of the audi¬ 
ence came between us, and so, when I at 
last looked around, my friend was nowhere 
to be seen. I was not anxious, but was 
yet looking this way and that, when a man 
came up to me, looked keenly into my 
face, and said: 

“ Your friend has got into trouble over 
on Hill Street, and wants you to come to 
him.” 

“ But, who are—” 

“Never mind who I am,” he replied, 


“ but come along as fast as you can. Your 
friend is being murdered.” 

This was enough. I remembered Pay- 
son’s words in the saloon, the boy’s warn¬ 
ing, and I concluded that “The Dagger” 
had in some way decoyed my friend out of 
the theatre and attacked him. 

I followed the unknown from the build¬ 
ing up the street, down another, a turn to 
the left, and then I halted. We were at 
the entrance of a dark and lonely street, 
no one was in sight, and I began to have 
suspicion that all was not right. 

“ Come on—come on; it’s only one more 
block!” urged the man, also stopping. At 
the same moment the cry of “ help!” was 
shouted from down the street, and we 
dashed forward on the run. 

We had not traversed more than half 
the block when I heard a movement as I 
passed a doorway, and the next moment 
was down on the walk, struggling to free 
myself from the grasp of three men who 
had vaulted upon me. A gag was thrust 
into my mouth, a pair of handcuffs snapped 
together around my wrists, and then the 
men, who had not spoken a word, picked 
me up and carried me into the building. 
I was taken through a long hall, up a flight 
of stairs, through another hall, all dimly 
lighted, and then found myself in a room 
about thirty feet square. It was lighted 
by four candles, had matting on the floor, 
and contained six chairs, placed in a row 
before a table on which were pen, ink and 
paper. 

“ Take out the gag and unlock the hand¬ 
cuffs,” commanded a voice; and directly I 
stood on my feet, unfettered. 

“ What does this mean—this outrage^ 
knocking down and gagging a United 
States officer?” I exclaimed, looking from 
one evil face to another. 

“ You will soon learn,” replied one of 
the men. And then they withdrew to the 
door and held a conversation in whispers. 
One of their number passed out, came 
back in about five minutes, and then the 
four approached me. 

“ Well, can you explain your brutal con¬ 
duct now?” I inquired. 

“ You are to be conducted to No. 1, to 
wait until the Tribunal of Seven assem¬ 
bles, and then you are to be tried for your 
life!” 

So spoke the leader of the party, an 
evil-faced fellow, whom I would not have 
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cared to meet on the open highway in 
broad daylight. I looked from one to the 
other, but each face was evil, unreadable 
and stem. 

“ But I wont go r’ I replied. I have 
had enough of this nonsense, and I now 
propose to return to the theatre. Mormons 
or Gentiles, you will think twice before 
you stretch out a hand to stop me!” 

They had removed my revolver before 
taking off the handcuffs, and I was conse¬ 
quently without a weapon. 1 stood close 
to one of the chairs, and as 1 saw that 
they were about to rush, I seized it, whirled 
it aloft, and sent one of the men to the 
floor. The others rushed upon me, but I 
beat them back, knocked another down, 
and rushed to the door. 

It was locked I As I turned, the four 
closed in on me, despite my blows, and they 
soon had me down. They did not gag me 
again, but one of them seized my foot and 
dragged me through a hall, opened a door, 
and I was hauled into a room not over ten 
feet square. 

“We will call for you at midnightT* 
spoke one of the men, and the door was 
shut and locked. 

There was no light in the cell, but the 
light from a window half a block away 
streamed in and allowed me to see, first, 
that my only window was barred and grat¬ 
ed until a mouse could hardly have got out 
or in; second, there was a pitcher of water 
and a stool; third, the walls were thick and 
massive, and the door as solid as iron. 

1 took in all these things as I rested on 
my elbow, and a closer inspection when I 
rose up only proved how well 1 had seen. 
I tried the door, the window, sounded the 
walls, tested the floor, and sat down on the 
stool with a conviction that I must remain 
a prisoner so long as my captors saw fit. It 
was easy to understand the game which 
had been played. The unknown had got 
me out of the theatre on purpose to trap 
me, and it was also easy to understand that 
I was in the power of the “ Avenging An¬ 
gels,” and that escape from their clutches 
was a matter scarcely to be thought of. 

1 could not bear the idea that 1 was a 
prisoner, and I made the round of the cell 
again, hoping that the door or the window 
might be made to yield. The door was too 
stout to be attacked, but I determined to 
give the bars a trial. I had no tools to 
work with, but there was the stool. 1 


pulled out a leg, searched over the lattice- 
work until I found a spot to suit, and then 
inserted the leg. The bars bent back a 
trifle as I sagged my weight upon the stick, 
and there was a loud snap, and the leg was 
broken. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a voice outside 
the door, and then I knew that one of the 
men was standing sentry. He knew I 
would seek to escape, but he knew that I 
could not. 

I sat down on the floor, sick at heart. 
What did they mean by the Tribunal of 
Seven—that mysterious committee who 
were going to put me on trial at midnight ? 
I had been in the Mormon country long 
enough to know how to answer the ques¬ 
tion. It meant that seven Mormon digni¬ 
taries were to give me the farce of a trial, 
condemn me as an enemy of their religion 
and social habits, and then hand me over 
to the Avengers to be murdered! 

It seemed an age to midnight. I made 
no more efforts toward regaining my liber¬ 
ty, heard no sound from street or building, 
and was almost glad as the door was at last 
unlocked, and I was conducted to the judg¬ 
ment-room. I felt a chill as I looked 
around. Six masked men occupied the six 
chairs, and the seventh one sat behind the 
table. A chair was placed for me at his 
left hand. I sat down, and for a moment 
not a sound was heard. The seven masked 
men and the four Avengers were as motion¬ 
less as statues. Then the silence was inter¬ 
rupted. A bell, sounding as if in the cellar 
of the building, struck one, two, three— 
eleven, twelve, and I could think of noth¬ 
ing but a funeral procession as I counted 
the strokes. 

“Prisoner, stand up!” commanded the 
masked judge, his voice being low and 
stern. 

I was at first determined to resist all said 
and done, believing that they would not 
dare to murder an officer of the govern¬ 
ment, but there was something in the tone 
of the judge which made me obey the 
command. 

“ Prisoner, you are charged with having 
been in the company of those who cursed 
our religion and desired to shed our biood 
—with being yourself an enemy of our creed 
—with having attempted to incite members 
of the true faith to rebel against us. You 
are now on trial for your life! Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” 
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I hesitated a moment, and then answered 
him that I had not been arrested by any 
process of law, was not in the presence of 
any court, could not summon witnesses, 
and should decline to plead. 

Guilty or not guilty!” he commanded, 
raising his hand in a warning way. 

Again I hesitated, and then asked him if 
he would allow me an attorney and give me 
the privilege of summoning witnesses. 

“ The Tribunal of Seven knows no law¬ 
yers—allows no privileges. Ton are on 
trial for your—plead or be condemned with¬ 
out hearing!” 

Forced into it, I plead Not guilty,” and 
was told to sit down as “ The Dagger ” was 
motioned to take the stand. He stood near 
the judge, related what he had overheard 
at the saloon, and further related that Pay- 
son and myself had long been known to 
have exhibited a bitter animosity toward 
the Mormon church and toward leading 
Mormons. 

It had not been fifteen minutes since the 
muffled bell struck twelve, but nowit struck 
again—one/ one against me I 

1 demanded that 1 should be allowed to 
cross-examine the witness, but the judge 
raised his hand, and the second Avenger 
took the stand. His testimony was about 
the-same, except that he reported several 
fictitious conversations to make out that I 
had sought to induce certain Mormons to 
leave the church. He sat down and the 
bell struck again —iwol The other two 
were called up, testified to suit the occa¬ 
sion, the bell struck for each, and then the 
judge rose up and asked: 

‘‘ Prisoner, what have you to say to this I” 

‘‘Nothing!” I replied —“not a single' 
word 1 You convicted me even before you 
saw me, and your tribunal is a grand hum¬ 
bug! I am an offleer of the United States 
government, and if you dare to lay a finger 
on me, your cursed adulterous tribe hasn’t 
lives enough to satisfy the revenge which 
will be taken!” 

My temper was up, and I cared not what 
I said. I believed they meant to kill me, 
and was determined to free my mind, if no 
more. I also had a slight hope that a bold 
course, and putting in Uncle Sam as a 
backer, might cause them to hesitate. But 
they were Mormons—arrogant, powerful, 
fearless. 

“Ha! ha! hal” laughed the judge, his 
lips never moving. “Ha! ha! ha!” 


laughed each juror—a laugh which made 
chill after chill creep up my back. 

“ Prisoner at the bar, stand up and re¬ 
ceive your sentence!” commanded the 
judge, as the jurors rose up and each made 
a sign—a sign to show that I had been 
found guilty. “ Prisoner, you have had a 
fair and impartial trial, and a jury of your 
peers pronounce you guilty. The sentence 
of this tribunal is that you be turned over 
to the Avenging Angels, to be taken back 
.to your friends!” 

Did 1 hear aright! Had I succeeded in 
frightening the tribunal ? Was I to be re¬ 
stored to liberty ? I thought so for half a 
minute. 

“Ha! hal hal” laughed the judge—a 
laugh which made my flesh creep. 

“Ha! hal ha!” laughed the jurors and 
Avengers—a laugh sounding like the terri¬ 
ble “ yah!” “ yah!” of the caged hyenas. 

The judge moved slowly down, the jurors 
formed by twos, and the seven marched 
slowly out of the room; their long black 
gowns trailing behind. I was watching 
them, when I was suddenly jerked down 
from behind, handcufied again, and the 
four Avengers carried me along on their 
shoulders. We went through a hall, down 
a pair of stairs, made a turn to the right, 
passed the length of another hall, and then 
entered a room about fifteen feet square. 

1 was placed on my feet, the handcuffs 
removed, and then, while three of the men 
drew their knives, the fourth advanced to 
the wall and seized the end of a cord. He 
made a motion, and the three raised their 
knives. 

They were going to murder me I 

They came closer,and I retreated. Closer, 
and 1 stood very nearly in the centre of the 
room, facing them. Not a word had been 
spoken. Words were not needed with 
them, and I knew that no entreaties of 
mine could change my fate. 

The man at the cord gave it a pull; I felt 
a trembling motion beneath my feet, and I 
gave a loud yell and a long leap just as a 
trap door fell down, opening to my gaze the 
mouth of a deep black pit. An odor came 
up—an odor of decaying bodies, a smell so 
strong that it sickened me. The Avengers 
were on one side and I on the other. They 
waited a moment, surprised, and then, with 
a flourish of their knives, advanced to force 
me into the pit. The nearest was not three 
feet away, when we heard a sound that 
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made them pause. There was a bang, a 
crash, a rush of feet and a rattle of mus¬ 
kets, and six soldiers from the camp, head¬ 
ed by Payson, rushed into the room. 

There was a shout; several shots; one of 
the avengers tumbled backward into the 
pit, and when the smoke rose up, the other 
three were safe away. 1 was saved, but 
they had not come a moment too soon. 

To explain; Payson had seen me leave 
the theatre, after all, and he soon followed 
in company with his friend, who was sus¬ 
picious of a trick. They were almost at 
hand as I was carried into the doorway, 
and the citizen was greatly alarmed for my 
safety, recognizing the building as a sort of 
private prison. Under his advice, Payson 


started for the camp, detailed events to the 
colonel, and was given the soldiers in the 
forlorn hope of rescuing me. They had 
just stopped at the basement door as I 
shouted. Kecognizing the voice, Payson 
had ordered the door dashed in, and you 
have the result. 

It was the intention to sift the matter to 
the bottom, as we now believed the ser¬ 
geant to be in the pit, but before the colo¬ 
nel had taken any steps, he was assigned 
to other duties. Payson was sent up the 
Yellowstone, and my would-be murderers 
never received what we intended for them. 
A month after, I saw the corpse of “ The 
Dagger,** shot by a ranchman, and this was 
the only consolation 1 ever had. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ARIADNE. 

BY BICHARD FAULKNER. 


A LONG low line of ragged coast lay half 
enveloped in fog, one May morning, years 
ago. The mists were rolling off the green 
bills above tbe sea, and the air was full of 
the rich scent of apple blossoms, from the 
orchards beyond. A light breeze stole up 
softly from the west—too softly, as yet, to 
fill the sails of the trim little brig that stood 
outward bound. At intervals, the fog was 
pierced, for a moment, with a bright ray 
from the sun; but its filmy curtains closed 
again, as if to warn the commander not to 
trust the deceitful ray. The sails loosely 
flapping, seemed to answer the appeal, and 
to declare that some time must yet elapse 
before the brig would walk the waters.*’ 

On the deck of tbe brig a young man was 
standing, in the half careless, half com¬ 
manding position that denoted his author¬ 
ity. This was Captain St. Maur, the com¬ 
mander of the little brig, and half owner 
of the same. 

Low in stature and somewhat broad- 
shouldered, the figure of Captain St. Maur 
was not one that generally pleases a lady’s 
eye; yet few could look twice upon the 
thoughtful and intelligent face, with its 
calm smile, the firm red lips enclosing teeth 
white as ivory, the wide brow, with its 
wealth of glossy brown hair, and the pleas¬ 
ant blue eyes, that lighted up the whole, 
without feeling tliat he was no common 
man, even if his form were not of the 
Apollo build. 


The thoughtful face, however, wore, 
upon the morning we speak of, a graver 
look than was its wont. Something was 
busy beneath those white eyelids, beside 
the care for the brig. The fog lifted and 
cleared away—but not so did the captain’s 
face. That was still half clouded, as if 
there was some memory that disturbed, or 
some anticipation that knocked unpleasant¬ 
ly at the door of his mind. 

“ You are grave to-day, Arthur,” said his 
cousin, Stephen Millwood, who had come 
on board to bid him farewell. “ Are you 
ill ? or has the parting from Leila proved 
too much for you?” 

“ Don’t jest with me to-day, Steve; I can¬ 
not bear it. I have unpleasant thoughts 
which I cannot conquer. I will make a 
clean breast of it to you; for a trouble 
shared is half cured, they say. And yet, it 
is foolish to disturb myself with an idle 
dream, or to repeat it to you either.” 

“ Say on, my dear fellow. Perhaps I can 
comfort you, somehow.” 

“Listen, then. You know Edgarton, 
who sailed a fortnight since. He was my 
particular friend. We have been in port 
together often, and were constant compan¬ 
ions. We were hoping to meet again, as I 
was to sail so soon after him. But last 
night and the two preceding nights, I was 
tormented by ugly dreams about Edgarton, 
which have left an impression on my mind 
that 1 cannot rid myself of. There were 
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Humane Old Gent.—" 
Unmerciful Parent.— 


tfy friend, why do you punish the boy so severely 
‘ Well, de fact an), Boss, he^s mouf look so much llike a hoss-coUar, 
nebber ketch dat colt; fo^ do Lord I” 



Como like shadows, And so depart -Sn\KBi>BABE. 
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LILIES. 


Among all the beautiful flowers that more awe-inspiring might have been 
spring up so gayly to decorate the earth, chosen, but with that sweet and gentle 

and to gladden the eye and heart of man, wisdom which we revere, and gaining an 

some few are preeminent for their graceful untold charm from the heavenly music of 
forms and exquisite coloring; in this group his voice, came the words, ‘‘ Consider the 

the Lily occupies a place by the side of the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 



LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 


glowing Hose, that universal favorite. 
From the earliest times the praises of the 
lily have been sung, and to all lovers of 
the beautiful it is especially dear. Blessed 
above other flowers is it, also, in that it has 
been honored by mention from those lips 
upon whose utterances the whole Chris¬ 
tian world depends for light and guidance. 
The eyes of Jesus of Nazareth doubtless 
often rested with loving admiration on 
those brilliantly beautiful children of Na¬ 
ture, the lilies of Palestine, and he selected 
them as the most fitting examples of nat¬ 
ural splendor in the floral kingdom with 
which to rebuke the unseemly pride of 
man. Ah, happy, happy flower I to which 
was granted the inestimable privilege of 
winning for itself such glorious immortal¬ 
ity! A thousand objects grander and 
81 


not, neither do they spin. And yet I say 
unto you that Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.” Like 
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an echo to our tj^oughts sound the words 
of the poetess; 

“ Imperial beauty I fair, nnrivalled one I 
What flowor of earth has honor high as thine,-- 
To find its name on His unsullied lips, 

Whose eyo was light from heaven ? 
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In rain the power 

Of human voice to swell the strain ol’ praise 
Thou hast received; and which will ever sound 
Long as the page of inspiration shines— 

While mortal songs shall die as summer winds, 
That, wafting off thine odors, sink to sleep I 
I will not praise thee, then; but thou shalt be 
My hallowed flower I The sweetest, purest 
thoughts 

Shall cluster round thee, as thy snowy bells 
On the green polished stalk, that puts them forth I 
I will consider thee, and melt my cares • 

In the bland accents of His soothing voice, 

Who, from the hill of Palestine, looked round 
For a specimen of skill divine; 

And, pointing out the Lily of the fields 
Declared, the wisest of all Israel’s kings, 

In his full glory, not arrayed like thee i” 

The pen of another has given to the 
world a yet sweeter tribute than the above, 
and, charmed by the combined thought 
and music of Mrs. Hemans, we cannot re¬ 
frain from quoting her delicate lines: 

“ Flowers I when the Saviour’s calm,benignant eye 
Foil on jour gentle beauty—when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew 
Eternal, universal as the sky— 

Then In the bosom of your purity, 

A voice ho set, as in a temple-shrine. 

That life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by 
Unwarned of that sw'eet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low, celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of "workday care is drowned. 
And the loud steps of vain, unlistening baste, 
Yet, the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s hushed 
hour. 

Than yours, ye lilies 1 chosen thus and graced I” 

'One species of the Lily of Palestine, 
rand probably the very same referred to by 
the great Teacher, is now cultivated in our 
gardens, where its wondeiful splendor at 
■once attracts the eye and compels admira¬ 
tion. It is called the Lilium Chalcedonicum, 

■ and is not very large, being about the size 
K>t our native lily, but its color is a scarlet, 
so beautiful and so vivid that no represen¬ 
tation.'^ either in words or on canvas can do it 
justice. It isi indeed, a hue that is be¬ 
yond the reach of art, and can only be 
produced in the secret laboratoiy of Na¬ 
ture. That power which adorns the azure 
halls of sunrise u'nd sunset with floating, 
changing draperie.? of rose and purple, 
crimson and gold, wL'ich clothes in jewel¬ 
like splendor bird and butterfly, and tints 
the leaves of autumn S(> gorgeously, can 
likewise paint the petals of the lily in hues 
tha^: defy all the alchemy of mortal art, 
while they arouse feelings of delight in the 
beholder. Yet the secrets of Nature are 


the laws of God; and though we may not 
understand the mysteries of the powers of 
earth and air, which, when combined, pro¬ 
duce such exquisite results. Nature herself 
is kind, and allows us by study and obser¬ 
vation to become familiar with some of her 
processes. She permits us to learn the 
habits and necessities of her children, of 
which flowers would seem to be her favor¬ 
ites, since she lavishes upon them so much 
beauty of form and color. The successful 
florist is one who has been taught of Na¬ 
ture in her great garden of the world, and 
who has minutely and humbly followed out 
her eloquent though silent suggestions. To 
such our thanks are due for the great vari¬ 
ety of lovely flowers, transplanted from 
almost all portions of the earth, that fill 
our gardens with brightness and perfume, 
some of them even gladdening us in our 
windows during winter. 

A favorite with all is the pretty modest 
lily of the valley y whose tiny drooping bells 
of snow contrast so prettily with its broad 
green leaves. It seems the very imperso¬ 
nation of purity and delicacy, and charms 
by its unpretending grace, thus proving 
itself a worthy member of the lily family. 
In the garden in summer, or in the house 
when snow covers the ground, the lily of the 
vale is always a welcome sight. Some one 
has written: 

“ There is a pale and modest flower. 

In garb of green arrayed. 

That decks the rustic maiden’s bower 
And blossoms in the glade; 

Though other flowers around me bloom, 

In gaudy splendor drest. 

Filling the air with rich perfume, 

1 love the lily best.” 

Our own native field lily is too well 
known to need description, and is a gay 
pretty flower, enlivening the fields and 
roadsides with its beauty. It is also culti¬ 
vated in gardens, and with good results. 

We now come to a group of lilies upon 
which Nature would seem to have lav¬ 
ished her choicest gifts; and the terms 
splendid and maynijicent are not too pro¬ 
nounced to be applied to them, for they 
call forth such expressions at once. We 
allude, of course, to the famous Japan 
lilies, which for beauty of form and color 
cannot be excelled; the exquisite hues of 
their petals are beyond description in 
words, and are at once delicate and bril¬ 
liant. The variety of these lilies called 
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JAlium Lancifolium is not only a rarely 
l>eautiful flower to the eye, but is also very 
fragrant. Its flowering stems grow to the 
lielght of four or five feet, and each stem 
bears from two to twelve flowers. These 
lilies have six petals of a pure frosted 
white, which is flushed with deep rose- 
•color; and dotted with ruby-like spots of 
deepest red. The texture of the whole 
adds greatly to its beauty, and the blossom 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

A truly royal lily is the Axiraturiiy or the 
-great lily of Japan, sometimes called the 
'Golden-Banded Lily. It measures ten to 
liwelve inches across, and like the Lancifo^ 


its successful cultivation easy. The plant 
grows to the height of eighteen inches, 
and will thrive in the house as well as out- 
of-doors, so that it may form one of the 
floral delights of winter. 

A more common species of lily is the 
Lilium Candidum, the frequently seen 
white lily, which needs no word of praise 
from us since its loveliness is evident to 
every observer. A more charming sight 
than a large cluster of these pure fragrant 
lilies it would be difficult to imagine; and 
their presence in large bouquets is always 
an improvement. It must have been a 
blossom of this order that suggested to 



LILIUM AUBATUM. 


liumj has six petals having the appearance 
of th«i purest ivory. Each of these parts is 
oovered with crimson spots, while through 
the centre runs a golden band. Imagine a 
dozen of these truly magnificent flowers on 
a single stem, and you have some idea of 
the beauty that will spring from a single 
Auratum bulb, when properly planted and 
treated. Time only improves the bulbs, 
and though the number of blossoms may 
not be large the first season, it will increase 
eveiy year for a long time. 

Another Japan -lily is the Longijlorum, a 
pure white trumpet-shaped lily, four or 
more inches long. It is beautiful, hardy 
and healthy, the two latter qualities making 


the mind of Percivai these beautiful lines; 

“ I hud found out a sweet green spot 
Where a lily was blooming fair; 

The din of the city distui'bed it not; 

But the spirit that shades the quiet cot 
With its wings of love was there. 

“ I found that lily^s bloom 
When the day was dark and chill; 

It smiled like a star in a misty gloom, 

And it sent abroad a sweet perfume, 

Which is floating around me still. 

“ 1 sat by the lily’s bell, 

And watched it many a day;— 

The leaves, that rose in a flowing spell, 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell, 
And the flower had flown away.” 
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The Traecox^ or speciosum album, is a 
very beautiful species of lily, and one 
lately introduced for public favor, it being 
a recent importation from Japan. It is of 
the purest white, with a central band and 
stem of light or pea-green. This lovely 
stranger will doubtless be highly prized Ijy 
those who can afford to indulge their taste 
for rare and beautiful flowers. 

A very delicate buff lily is the JExcelsum, 
which is also exceedingly fragrant. It 
blossoms very freely, and will grow to the 
height of four feet or more, a great cluster 
of the lilies bending their graceful heads 
from the summit of the tall flower stem. 

The attention of florists has been directed 
to the fine lilies that are natives of Califor¬ 
nia and Oregon, and quite a number of the 


The thought of possessing such a “ thing- 
of beauty ’’ as a fine plant of this order 
must be is enough to arouse the enthusi¬ 
asm of every lover of flowers, and it would 
seem as if there should be little need of 
disappointment with this, or other floral 
treasures, if the admirably clear and sen¬ 
sible directions given in the “ Guide 
were followed. It is, indeed, a model pub¬ 
lication, and one that may be relied upon 
as trustworthy, since it does not seek to 
raise false hopes of success attained with¬ 
out care and judgment, but plainly points 
out the difficulties in the way of successful 
gardening, while at the same time it tells in 
easily-understood terms how to overcome 
them. No desirable object can be at- 
tained in this world without a struggle- 
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varieties have been experimented upon in 
order to ascertain if they were of a nature 
suitable for garden culture. One of the 
most exquisite of these lilies is the Wash- 
ingtonianum, which is of a pure waxen 
white, the surface of the leaves shining 
with a gloss like that imparted by varnish, 
and dotted with fine purple spots. The 
clear whiteness of the petals changes after 
the flower opens to pink, which grows 
darker each day, the result of this modifi¬ 
cation of color being that on the same 
stalk blossoms may be seen ranging in hue 
from white to a deep purplish pink. In 
speaking of this variety of lily, Mr. Yick, 
in his always welcome ‘‘Floral Guide,’^ 
says, with his usual frankness and sincer¬ 
ity, that failure with the bulbs of the 
Washingtonianum and other California 
lilies lately introduced to notice is possible 
to new beginners, while there is every prob¬ 
ability of success. 


against obstacles in the way, and only the- 
cultivator of flowers who has succeeded 
knows how much of the triumph was due- 
to sensible advice and individual good 
judgment. The latter quality cannot very- 
well be dispensed with in any pursuit, and 
the person who imagines that floriculture 
is mere child’s-play only shows his extreme 
ignorance of the subject. A true love of 
the beautiful ennobles heart and mind, 
and leads us to ‘‘ look through nature up^ 
to nature’s God.’^ 

Two more of the California lilies deserve- 
a mention here—the Ilumboldtii and the 
Pardalinum. The first is of a yellowish 
color, diversified with large brown spots, 
and is very pretty, growing to the height- 
of four feet. When wild, it is found open¬ 
ing its petals beneath the shade of trees, 
and upon the banks of streams, and a hint 
for its successful cultivation can of course 
be gained from these facts, since sufficient- 
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^hade and moisture will be as necessary in 
the garden as in its native retreats. The 
JPardalinum is a small lily, and grows in 
^uite large clusters. Its prevailing colors 
are red and yellow, the lower half of each 
petal being red spotted with brown, and 


the upper half red bordering on crimson. 
This combination of hues makes the 
dowers very bright and attractive. The 
foliage is composed of narrow slender 
leaves, and the bulbs are said to be very 
healthful. 

The Funkia, or Day Lily, is quite a fa¬ 
vorite in our gardens, as, indeed, it de¬ 
serves to be, and exists in two varieties— 
the white and blue, each of 
which has the same peculiarity 
—one of the pretty flowers 
opening daily. It blossoms in 
the autumn, the white variety 
having a snowy trumpet-shaped 
blossom about flve inches long, 
and the buds forming in clusters 
on the stem, which is usually 
about six inches long; the flow¬ 
ers of the blue species are not so 
large, but exceed the white in 
number. The latter grows to a 
greater height, and is a desira¬ 
ble addition to a garden, though 
not equal to the whiter 

Our list of lilies would lack 
an important addition did we 
omit to mention that favorite 
among house-plants, the royal 
Egyptian Calla, or Lily of the 
Kile, which unfolds its broad green leaves 
and superb waxen blossoms in the depth of 
a northern winter. It is a familiar object 
on the flower-Btand, and to gaze into the 


stainless heart of a perfect Calla blossom 
is like getting a glimpse of fairy-land, so 
pure, so marvellously beautiful it is. The 
Calla loves moisture, and has been recom¬ 
mended for aquaria, to which it is ex¬ 
tremely well-adapted. Fine as we some¬ 
times think our carefully-kept 
specimens are, we can gain but 
little idea from them of the 
luxuriant growth and great di¬ 
mensions to which the Egyptian 
lily attains in the more congen¬ 
ial air of the south, where it 
flourishes without need of extra 
warmth or protection. In those 
favored lands, 

“ Where the flowers ever blossom, the 
beams ever shine,” 

the cherished exotics which we 
coax into scanty blossoming, 
show a richness of foliage and a 
splendor of coloring, unattain¬ 
able, except in rare instances, under our 
northern skies. But though we cannot 
boast the blooms of the tropics, we have a 
host of beautiful flowers that well repay 
such cultivation as the amateur florist cau 
give. The exquisite lilies of which we 
have endeavored to give some description, 
take kindly to our climate, and are, in 
fact, very hardy, most of them requiring 


lilLIUM WASinNGTONIAIOJM. 

very little or no extra care. To see them 
in their full perfection one should pay a 
visit, in the lily season, to the great estab¬ 
lishment of Mr. James Vick, at Rochester, 
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New York, where ike glorious beauty of 
the immense lily-beds is beyond expression. 
There the lover of flowers may revel in 
sights and odors that will make him think 
himself for the time in parjjidise. After 
the first intoxication of delight at the splen¬ 
dor of the lilies, lie will be attracted by 
many and many other beauties, and will 
be likely to wander on and on, continually 
finding something to excite pleasure and 
admiration. In those extensive grounds he 
will see the grand results of constant care 
and supervision, and will leave them pene¬ 
trated with the truthful idea that there are 
few such spots on earth. That day will 
always be a pleasant one to remember, and 
the treasured “Floral Guide’’ will be 
studied more diligently than ever, that the 
secret may be discovered, if possible, which 
has led to such magnificent success. Then, 
and then only, perhaps, will the visitor be¬ 
gin to partially comprehend the care and 
attention that the florist bestows upon his 
flowers, and the patience that he has to 
exercise in regard to his experiments. 

The following poem, from the pen of an 
Irish poetess—Mrs. Tighe—is the most ex¬ 
cellent description of the seeming worth¬ 
lessness of a lily-bulb to one ignorant of 
its nature, and of the beauty really lying 
dormant within it, to come forth at the 
call of sunshine and shower, that we have 
yet read: 

“ How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root I 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fi-uit. 

“ The careless eye can find no grace. 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor SCO within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


LILIUM PAEDALINUM. 

Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales. 

The Lily wraps her silver vest. 

Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


“ Yes. hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing; 
There in the cold earth buried deep. 

In silence let it wait the spring. 

O, many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth. 
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While still, in undisturbed repose, 

Uninj ured lies the future birth: 

** And Ignorance, with skeptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering viewr 
Or mock her fond credulity. 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

“ Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear I 
The sun, the shower indeed shall come; 

The promised verdant shoot appear. 

And Nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

“ And thou, O virgin queen of spring! 

Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 

Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed; 

“ Unfold thy robes of pdrest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave. 

And thy soft petals’ silveiy light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie. 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 

And watch wilh patient cheerful eye; 

“ And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 

And bear her own degraded doom; 

And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 

Eternal spring I shall burst the gloom ” 

The culture of flowers is one of the 
pleasantest of employments, and the de¬ 
light of watching the gradual growth and 
unfoldmcntof these beautiful children of 
nature can only he appreciated by those 
who have experienced In this northern 
latitude, where the earth is covered witU 
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snow for a great portion of the year, and 
we are thus restricted to a few house- 
plants for our comforters during the win¬ 
ter, the advent of spring is like an inspira¬ 
tion. The great heart of nature throbs 
and bounds with renewed life and vigor, 
and our own pulses respond to the univer¬ 
sal joy. Only a short time before we had 
been locked in the icy bonds of Winter, 
and in our weariness of his fetters w'ere 
ready to exclaim with Whittier: 

**0, soul of tbc BpriDgtimc, its balm and its 
broathi 

O, light of its darkness, nnd life of its death I 
Why wait we thy coming ? why linger so long 
Tho warmth of thy breathing, the voice of thy 

song? 

Benew the great miracle I let us behold 
The stone from tho mouth of the sepulchre 
rolled, 

And Kalnrc, like Lazarus, rise as of old 1” 

But however tardy the Spring may be in 
coming, at last her presence is acknowl¬ 
edged, and the tender green of grass and 
trees delights the eyes weary of the deso¬ 
late winter landscapes. The bluebird’s 
carol is heard, the robins and sparrows 
come around the door, the earliest flowers 
make their appearance, and it is time for 
all who take pride in the beauty of their 
gardens to be at work. Under energetic 
hands the preparatory work is soon done, 
and in due time the growth of all things is 
perceptible. And what a host of familiar 
faces come forth one by one, smile upon 
the summer world, live out their bright 
brief day, and then fade from sight, lo be 
succeeded by others no less fair! From 
tlie dear little crocus that lifts its pretty 
head before the snow has really dibap- 
l)earcd, to the proud dahlia that displays 
its I'lcU colors until destroyed by frost, 
what a multitude of intermediate blos¬ 
soms come and go, each lovely in its place, 
and calling for appreciation ! In this vast 
number there are some families which 
have from early times won especial notice, 
for their exceeding beauty or merit. 
Among these the rose, the lily and the vio¬ 
let are as famous as any, though there are 
others that nearly, if not quite, equal them 
in grace and loveliness. The rose is often 
called the Queen of Flowers, and i)oets 
have celebrated its charms in verse tinn;s 
without number. 

“For tho roso, ho, tho roscl is the cyo of ih-s 

flowers, 


Is the blush of the meadows that feci themselves 
fair,— 

Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through the 
bowers 

On pale lovers that sit in the glow unaware.’’ 

We have already spoken of the exquisite 
beauty of the lilies, sisters and compan¬ 
ions of the roses, and by many deemed as 
royally endowed. Everybody loves the 
sweet violet, that modest little flower 
which has always been regarded as the 
symbol of fidelity, and there are not a few 
who could say: 

“ Let Nature spread her loveliest, 

By spring or summer uursed; 

Yet still 1 love the violet best. 

Because I loved it flrst.” 


Franklin lias said, Flowers are the al¬ 
phabet of angels, whereby they write on 
the hills and fields mysterious truths.” It 
has been the pleasure of fanciful minds to 
invent a “ language of flowers,” attributing 
to each blossom a meaning appropriate to 
its nature and appearance; perhaps the 
following definitions may not be uninter¬ 
esting to those of our readers who are fond 
of flowers: 

“The fair lily is an image of holy inno¬ 
cence; tho purple rose a figure of unfelt 
love; faith is represented to ns in ihe blue 
jDassion flower; hope beams forth from the 
evergreen; peace fiom the olive branch; 
immortality from immortelle; the cares of 
life are represented by the rosemary; the 
victory of the spirit by the palm; modesty 
by the fragrant violet; compassion by the 
ivy; tenderness by the myrtle ; afTectionate 
reminiscence by the forget-me-not; natural 
honesty and fidelity by the oak leaf; unas¬ 
sumingness by the corn flower; and tin* 
auricula, ‘how friendly they look upon us 
with their childlike eyes.’ Even the dis¬ 
positions of the human soul are expressed 
by flowers. Thus silent grief is xiortrayed 
by the weeping willow; sadness by the an¬ 
gelica; shuddering by tho asiien; melan¬ 
choly by the cyjiress; desire of meeting 
again by the slarworl; the night rocket is 
a figure (^f life, as it stands on the fron¬ 
tiers between light and darkness. Thus 
Nature, by Ihese flowers, scorns to betoken 
li(!r loving sympathy with us; and whom 
hath she not often more consoled than 
heartless and voicel'>>^ men arc able lo 


d(.?'’ 

A language, of iln-ir own they do indeed 
])osse'->, llw-e fair faced tlowers, and 
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whether we put it in so many words or not, 
they comfort and brighten the world none 
the less, for— 

“ They tell of a season when men were not, 

When earth was by angels trod, 

And leaves and flowers in every spot 
Burst forth at the call of God; 

When spirits, singing their hymns at even, 
Wandered by wood and glade, 

And the Lord looked down from the highest 
heaven, 

And blessed what ho had made— 

The bright, bright flowers. 

*• That blessing remaineth upon them still, 
Though often the storm-cloud lowers, 


And frequent tempests may soil and chill 
The gayest of all earth’s flowers. 

When Sin and Death, with their sister, Grief, 
Made a home in the hearts of men. 

The blessing of God on each tender loaf 
Preserved in their beauty then 

The bright, bright flowers! 

The lily is lovely as when it slept 
On the waters of Eden’s lake ; 

The woodbine breathes sweetly ns when it crept 
In Eden from brake to brake. 

They were left as the proof of the loveliness 
Of Adam and Eve’s llrst home; 

They are here as a type of the joys that bless 
The just in the world to come— 

The bright, bright flowers I” 


OUR TABBY. 

BY MAIIY HELEN BOODEY. 



OUE OLD TABBY. 


O, she had a gentle air, 

She was very sleek and fair, 

And she stepped about with care, 
Our Tabby I 

Her sides were white and gray, 
Striped in a witching way. 

And potent was her sway— 

Our Tabby. 


As she purred upon your lap, 
Thinking there to take a nap, 

She for love your hand would lap, 
Our Tabby I 

While you softly stroked her fur, 
She would give her softest purr, 
Till you fell in love with her, 

Our Tabby. 


Her eyes were yellow-green, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen 
For a cat’s, were they, I ween— 

Our Tabby’s: 

For their look was soft and kind, 
When content was in her mind, 
And no mouse she wished to find— 
Our Tabby. 


Cat of cats she surely was. 

And she rarely showed her claws— 
Never, without active cause. 

Our Tabby; 

But her dignity was great. 

And unlucky was the fate 
Of the one who gained her hate, 
Our Tabby 1 
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Mice were few where she had been, 
Rats dared not to venture in, 

For she thought it was no sin, 

Our Tabby, 

To despatch such foes as these; 

Ou them she would quickly seize, 
As if such pursuit did please 
Our Tabby 1* 

Underneath the velvet paws 
Slept the long and cruel 6laws, 

Xor did she in mercy pause, 

Our Tabby— 

Gone the gentle look and mild 
From the eyes so fierce and wild, 

“ Little Panther ” then we styled 
Our Tabby. 

Once, with look of conscious pride. 
She dragged something to our side. 
And with horror we espied. 

By Tabby, 

A green snake which she had found 
Wriggling o’er the garden-ground, 
And had captured at a bound— 
Fierce Tabby I 

But alas! that 1 should say 
That she sought for other prey 
In a very wicked way, 

Our Tabby 1 

For a bird upon the wing 
Was the signal for a spring. 

And an evil look would bring 
To Tabby. 

Once when she was fast asleep 
In the sunshine, dreaming deep 
Of such fancies as will creep 
Over Tabbies, 


She heard a little sound— 

Oped her eyes and looked around— 
Caught a robin at a bound— 

Bad Tabby! 

Just then her mistress came 
Softly calling out her name— 

Tabby shook for very shame— 

Sly Tabby! 

Little robin mistress.spies, 

Staring with his wild bright eyes. 

Held in such a cruel wise, 

O Tabby! 

Stamping sternly with her foot. 

Cased in such a tiny boot— 

Words she spoke which did not suit 
Proud Tabby. 

Robin flew away unharmed, 

Only very much alarmed. 

Mistress’ wrath was somewhat calmed 
Toward Tabby. 

“ For a cat will be a cat. 

Reason says as much as that,” 

Argued she beneath her hat. 

For Tabby, 

“ And perhaps no more she’ll be 
Guilty of such cruelty 
As this day I chanced to see— 

O Tabby! 

Tabby read her mistress’ face. 
Understood her own disgrace, * 

And failed not the cause to*trace. 
Wise Tabby! 

Robins thenceforth need not fear. 
Even if they ventured near, 

They to her no more were dear, 

Nice Tabby I 


GuTBTAii Baskets. —^These ornaments 
are not difficult to make. The basket, or 
any other ornament, is first fashioned with 
copper wire, as a skeleton of the pattern de¬ 
sired. For blue crystals, take a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper in hot water, 
place the pattern in this liquor, and set it 
in a quiet place; as the solution cools, crys¬ 
tals of the sulphate will be deposited on the 
wire; the first crystals will be small, but, 
to increase their size, it is only necessary 
to place the ornaments in a fresh and per¬ 
fectly saturated solution of the copper salt. 
For yellow crystals, use the yellow prussi- 
ate of potash; for ruby use the red prussiate 


of potash; for white, use alum. The salts 
of chromium, and many others, are equally 
applicable for this purpose, if greater vari¬ 
ety of color be wanted. To preserve these 
ornaments in all their beauty, they should 
be kept under glass shades. All the salts 
named are more soluble in hot than in cold 
water; hence, as the hot solutions become 
cold, a part of the material is deposited; 
in so doing each metallic salt assumes a 
particular shape of crystal, as if endowed 
with vitality. These crystals vary in form 
according to the salt, but are invariably the 
same for the same salt, and as characteris¬ 
tic of their origin. 
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THE FATAL GLOYE: 

—OB,— 

TMB histohy of a stbeet-sweefeb. 

IN FOUR PARTS. 

BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


PART I.— [continued.] 


Mr. Linmere played and sang with ex¬ 
quisite taste and skill—he was a complete 
master of the art, and, in spite of herself, 
Margie listened to him with a delight which 
was almost fascination, but which subsided 
the moment the melody ceased. 

He judged her by the majority of women 
he had met, and finding her indifferent, he 
sought to rouse her jealousy by flirting with 
Miss Lee, who was by no means averse to 
his attentions. But Margie hailed the 
transfer with a relief which was so evident 
that Mr. Linmere, piqued and irritated, 
took up his hat to leave, in the midst of 
one of Miss Lee’s most brilliant descrip¬ 
tions of what she had seen in Italy, from 
whence she had but just returned. He 
went over to the sofa where Margie was 
sitting. 

“ I hope to please you better next time,” 
he said, lifting her hand. “ Good-night, 
Margie, dear.” And before she was aware, 
he touched his lips to her forehead. She 
tore her hand away from him, and a flush 
of anger sprang to her cheek. He surveyed 
her with admiration. He liked a little 
spirit in a woman, especially as he intended 
to be able to subdue it when it pleased him. 
Her auger made her a thousand times more 
beautiful. He stood looking at her a mo¬ 
ment, then turned and withdrew. 

Margie struck her forehead with her 
hand, as if she would wipe out the touch 
he had left there. 

“ It burns like fire,” she muttered. “ O 
heaven 1 am X to become the wife of that 
man? Will God permit it? Is it my 
duty ?” 

Alexandrine came and put her arm 
around her waist. 

“ 1 almost envy you, ^largie,” she said, 
in that singularly purring voice of hers. 


“ Ah, Linmere is magnificent I Such eyes, 
and hair, and such a voice! Well, Margie, 
you are a fortunate girl.” 

And Miss Lee sighed, and shook out the 
heavy folds of her violet silk, with the air 
of one who has been injured, but is deter¬ 
mined to show a proper spirit of resig¬ 
nation. 

Mr. Paul Linmere hunied along through 
an unfrequented street to his suite of rooms 
at the St. Nicholas. He was very angry 
with everybody; he felt like an ill-treated 
individual. He had expected Margie to 
fall at his feet at once. A man of his at¬ 
tractions to bo snubbed as he had been I 
by a mere chit of a girl, too! He, with 
whom a duchess had once been in love! 

‘‘ I will find means to lame her, when 
once she is mine,” he muttered. “By 
heaven! but it will be rare sport to break 
that fiery spirit! It will make me young 
again 1” 

Something white and shadowy bound his 
path. A spectral hand W'as laid on his 
arm, chilling like ice, even through his 
clothing. The ghastly face of a woman— 
a face framed in jet black hair, and lit up 
by great black eyes bright as stars, gleamed 
through the mirk of the night. 

The man gazed into the weird face, and 
shook like a leaf in the blast. His arm 
sank nerveless to his side, palsied by that 
frozen touch, his voice was so unnatural 
that he started at the sound. 

“My God! Arabel Verel Ho the dead 
comeback?” • 

The great unnaturally brilliant eyes 
seemed to burn into his brain. The cold 
hand lightened on his arm. A breath like 
wind freighted with snow crossed his face. 

“Speak, for heaven’s sake!” he cried. 
“ Am I dreaming?” 


[EnicreU according lo Aci of Congress, ii. the year 18GG, by TuoMES & Talbot, Boston, Mass., in 
the Oflioo of the Librarian of Congresfi, Washington.] 
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“Eemember the banks of the Seine I’* 
said a singularly sweet voice, which sound¬ 
ed to Mr. Paul Unmere as if it came from 
leagues and leagues away. ** When you sit 
by the side of the living love, remember 
the dead! Think of the dark rolling river, 
and of what its waters covered 1*' 

He started from the strange presence, 
and caught at a post for support. His self- 
possession was gone; he trembled like the 
most abject coward. Only for a mo¬ 
ment—and then, when he looked again, the 
apparition had vanished. All was silent 
save the distant clock of St. Stephens, strik¬ 
ing twelve. Not so much as the sound of 
a footfall, to tell him that his visitor had 
been mortal. 

“ Grood God 1” he cried, putting his hand 
to his forehead. “Do the dead indeed 
come back I I saw them take her from the 
river—O heaven 1 I saw her when she sank 
beneath the terrible waters 1 Is there* a 
hereafter, and does a man sell his soul to 
damnation who commits what the world 
calls murder?” 

He stopped under a lamp and drew out 
his pocket-book, taking therefrom a soiled 
scrap of paper. 

“ Yes, I have it here. ‘ Found drowned, 
the body of a woman. Her linen was 
marked with the name of Arabel Yere. 
Another unfortunate—^ No, I will not 
read the rest. I have read it too often, 
now, for my peace of mind. Yes, she is 
dead. There is no doubt. I have been 
dreaming to-night. Old Trevlyn^s wine 
was too strong for me. Arabel Yere, in¬ 
deed I Pshaw I Paul Linmere, are you an 
idiot?” 

Not daring to cast a look behind him, he 
hurried home, and up to his spacious par¬ 
lor on the second floor. Everything that 
money could purchase was there. From 
the wreck of his fortune Linmere had saved 
all that was valua})le in the way of costly 
trinkets and rare curiosities. He had a 
penchant for such things. 

The velvet carpet was so thick that it 
gave back no echo from the heaviest foot¬ 
fall, and its roses and lilies looked like 
those which grow in living gardens. You 
felt almost tempted to stop and inhale their 
fragrance. The chairs and sofas were curi¬ 
ously wrought by the fair fingers of the 
Persian women, and were soft as Turkish 
divans. A deep voluptuous rose color per¬ 
vaded the gokl-embo^sed wall-i»ai)er, and 


lingered in the silver hangings, giving to 
the atmosphere the mellowness of summer, 
and making the marble Psyche blush at 
her own loveliness. Bronzes, rare and ex¬ 
quisite, loaded the fanciful brackets, a 
goldfinch was asleep in a gilded cage, with 
his head beneath his wing, and on the 
hearthrug a slender greyhound was dozing 
the time away, with half-shut eyes. 

Linmere turned up the gas into a flare, 
and, throwing off his coat, flung himself 
into an armchair, and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead. He looked about 
the room with half-frightened searching 
eyes. He dreaded solitude, and he feared 
company, yet felt the necessity of speaking 
to something. His eyes lighted on the dog, 

“Leo, Leo,” he called, “come here, 
sir I” 


The dog opened his eyes, but gave no re¬ 
sponsive wag of his tail. You saw at once 
that though Leo was Mr. Paul Linmere^s 
property, and lived with him, he did not 
have any attachment for him. 

“ Come here, sirl” said Linmere, author¬ 
itatively. 

Still the animal did not stir. Linmere 
was nervous enough to be excited to anger 
by the veriest tiifle, and the dog’s disobe¬ 
dience aroused his rage. 

“ Curse the brute 1” he cried. And put¬ 
ting his foot against him, he sent him spin¬ 
ning across the room. Leo did not growl, 
or cry out, but his eyes gleamed like coals, 
and he showed his white teeth with savage 
but impotent hatred. It was easy to see 
that if he had been a bulluog instead of a 
greyhound, he would have torn Mr. Paul 
Linmere limb from limb, 

Linmere went back to his chair, and sat 
down with a sullen face; but he could not 
rest there. He tried the sofa, and then an 
ottoman by the open window. He rose, 
and going into an inner room, brought out 
an ebony box, which he opened, and from 
which he took a miniature in a golden case. 
He hesitated a moment before touching 
the spring, and when he did so the unclos¬ 
ing revealed the face of a young girl. Lin- 
mere’s countenance changed singularly at 
sight of that face. He dropped the locket, 
and covered his eyes with his hands. Leo 
crept up to his feet, and caressed the locket, 
uttering a pitiful whine which arrested the 


attention of his master. Linmere snatched 
uj) the locket, and looked on the pictured 
face. 
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A fair young girl in her early youth—not 
more than eighteen summers could have 
scattered their roses over her, when that 
beautiful impression was taken. A ripe 
southern face, with masses of jet-black 
hair, and dark brilliant eyes. There was 
a dewy crimson on her lips, and her cheeks 
were red as damask roses. A bright happy 
face, upon which no blight had fallen. 

“She was beautiful—beautiful as a 
houri!” said Mr. Paul Linmere, speaking 
slowly, half unconsciously, it seemed, his 
thoughts aloud. “And when I first knew 
her, she was sweet and innocent. I made 
her sin. I led her into the temptation she 
was too weak to resist. Women are soft and 
silly when they are in love, and because of 
that, men have to bear all the blame. IShe 
was willing to trust me—she ought to have 
been more cautious. Who blames me, if I 
tired of her? A man does not always want 
a moping complaining woman hanging 
about him! and she had a deuced unpleas¬ 
ant way of forcing herself upon me when 
it was particularly disagreeable to have her 
do so. Well—but there is no use in retro¬ 
spection. I had strong objections to being 
called father when there were such bril¬ 
liant prospects for me in another quarter. 
She was drowned—she and her unborn 
child, and the dead never come back—no, 
neverT’ 

He shuddered as he spoke, and looked 
half-fearfully,half-expectantly around him. 
He felt as if he were not alone in the room. 
Some unseen presence oppressed him with 
vague dread. He seemed to feel that cold 
hand on his arm, and again that icy breath 
swept across his face. He sprang up and 
rang the bell sharply. Directly his valet, 
Pietro, a sleepy-looking and swarthy Ital¬ 
ian, appeared. 

“ Bring me a glass of brandy, Pietro; and 
look you, sir, you may sleep to-night on the 
lounge in my room. I am not feeling quite 
well, and may have need of you before 
morning.” 

The man looked surprised, but made no 
comment. He brought the stimulant, his 
master drank it oft, and then threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on the bed. 


Upper Tendom was ringing with the ap¬ 
proaching nuptials of Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Linmere. The bride was so beautiful, 
so wealthy, and so insensible to her good 
fortune in securing the most eligible man 


in her set. Half the ladies in the city were 
in love with Mr. Linmere. He was so 
distingue, carried himself so loftily, and yet 
was so gallantly condescending, and so in¬ 
imitably fascinating. He knew Europe 
like a book, sang like a professor, and knew 
just how to hand a lady her fan, adjust her 
shawl, and take her from a carriage. Ac¬ 
complishments which make men popular, 
always. 

Early in July Mr. Trevlyn and Margie, 
accompanied by a gay party, went down to 
Cape May. Mr, Trevlyn had long ago for¬ 
sworn everything of the kind; but since 
Margie Harrison had come to reside with 
him he had given up his hermit habits, and 
been quite like other nice gouty old gentle¬ 
men. He was fretful and overbearing at 
times, and liked his own way on all occa¬ 
sions ; but he did a great deal to make 
Margie happy in her new home, and bore 
patiently with the troops of gay young 
people she gathered around her. He might 
not so far have come out of his retirement 
as to have visited a fashionable watering- 
place, had not his physician prescribed sea¬ 
bathing ; and Mr. Trevlyn had too great a 
dread of death to disregard the first symp¬ 
toms of disease. 

The party went down on Thursday—Mr. 
Paul Linmere followed on Saturday. Mar¬ 
gie had hoped he would not come; in his 
absence she could have enjoyed the so¬ 
journ, but his presence destroyed for her 
all the charms of sea and sky. She grew 
frightened, sometimes, when she thought 
how intensely she hated him. And in 
October she was to become his wife. So it 
was arranged. Mr. Linmere knew that 
there was truth in the old proverb, and did 
not mean the cup should slip before it 
reached his lips. His creditors were im¬ 
portunate, and it would not do to wait too 
long. 

Some way, Margie felt strangely at ease 
on the subject. She knew that the arrange¬ 
ments were all made, that her wedding 
trousseau was being got up by a fashionable 
modiste, that Delmonico had received or¬ 
ders for the feast, and that the oranges 
were budded which, when burst into flowers 
were to adorn her forehead on her bridal 
day. She despised Linmere with her whole 
soul, she dreaded him inexpressibly, yet 
she scarcely gave her approaching marriage 
with him a single thought. She wondered 
that she did not; when she thought of it 
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ftt all, she was shocked to find herself so 
impassive. She could not have a heart 
like other women, she thought, or she 
should have it manifesting itself. 

Her party had been a week at Cape May, 
when Archer Trevlyn came down, with the 
wife of his employer, Mr. Belgrade. The 
lady was in delicate health, and bad been 
advised to try sea air and surf'bathing. 
Mr. Belgrade’s business would not allow of 
his absence at just that time, and he bad 
shown his confidence in his head clerk by 
selecting him as his wife’s escort. 

Introduced into society by so well-estab¬ 
lished an aristocrat as Mrs. Belgrade, Arch 
might, at once, have taken a prominent 
place among the fashionables; for his sin¬ 
gularly handsome face and highbred man¬ 
ners made him an acquisition to any com¬ 
pany. But he never forgot that he had 
been a street-sweeper, and he would not 
submit to be patronized by the very people 
who had once, perhaps, grudged him the 
pennies they had thrown to him as they 
would have thrown bread to a starving dog. 
So he avoided society, and attended only 
on Mrs. Belgrade. But from Alexandrine 
Lee he could not escape. She fastened 
upon him at once. She had a habit of 
singling out gentlemen, and giving them 
the distinction of her attentions, and no 
one thought of noticing it, now. The nine 
days’ wonder at her eccentricities had long 
been a thing of the past. Arch was ill at 
ease beneath the infliction, but he was a 
thorough gentleman, and could not repulse 
her rudely. 

A few days after the arrival of Mrs. Bel¬ 
grade, Arch took her down to the beach to 
bathe. All the world washout. The beach 
was alive with the gorgeous grotesque fig¬ 
ures of the bathers. The air was bracing, 
the surf splendid. 

Mr. Trevlyn’s carriage drove down soon 
after Mrs. Belgrade had finished her morn¬ 
ing’s “dip;” and Margie and Mr. Linmere, 
accompanied by Alexandrine Leo, alighted. 
They were in bathing costume, and Miss 
Lee, espying Arch, fastened upon him 
without ceremony. 

“ O Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, animatedly, 

I am so glad to have come across you! 
I was just telling Mr. Linmere that two 
ladies were hardly safe with only one gen¬ 
tleman, in such a surf as there is this morn¬ 
ing. I shall have to depend on you to take 
care of me. Shall 1?” 


Of course. Arch could not refuse; and 
apologizing to Mrs. Belgrade, who good- 
naturedly urged him forward, he took 
charge of Miss Lee. 

Linmere offered Margie his hand to lead 
her in, but she declined. He kept close 
beside her, and when they stood waist deep 
in the water, and a huge breaker was ap¬ 
proaching, he put his arm around her 
shoulders. With an impatient gesture she 
tore herself away. He made an effort to 
retain her, and in the struggle Margie lost 
her footing,jand the receeding wave bore 
her out to seal 

Linmere grew pale as death. He was so 
susceptible, dear man I the ladies said, look¬ 
ing on in pity and horror. Yes, he was 
susceptible. He knew if Margie was 
drowned, he was a ruined maul His pic¬ 
tures and statues would have to go under 
the hammer—his creditors were only kept 
from striking by his prospect of getting a 
rich wife to pay his debts. He cast an 
imploring eye on the swimmers around 
him, but he was too great a coward to risk 
his life among the swirling breakers. 

Only one man struck boldly out to the 
rescue. Arch Trevlyn threw off the cling¬ 
ing hand of Miss Lee, and with a strong 
arm pressed his way through the white- 
capped billows. He came near to Margie, 
he saw the chestnut gleam of her hair on 
the bright treacherous water, and in an 
instant it was swept under a long line of 
snowy foam. She rose again at a little dis¬ 
tance, and her eyes met his pleadingly. 
Her lips syllabled the words, “Save me I” 

He heard them, above all the deafening 
roar of the waters. They nerved him on 
to fresh exertions. Another stroke, and he 
caught her arm, drew her to him, held her 
closely to his breast, touched her wet hair 
with his lips. Then he controlled himself, 
and spoke coolly: 

“ Take my left hand, Miss Harrison, and 
I think I can tow you safely to the shore. 
Do not be afraid.” 

“ I am not afraid,” she said, quietly. 

How his heart leaped at the sound of her 
voice! How happy he was that she was 
not afraid—that she trusted her life to him! 
Of how little value he would have reckoned 
his own existence, if he had purchased hers 
by its loss I Ah, well—love is love, the 
world over. 

A hundred pairs of hands were out¬ 
stretched to receive Margie, when Arch 
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brought her to the shore. Her dear de¬ 
voted friends crowded around her, and in 
their joy at her escape, Arch retreated for 
bis lodgings. But Miss Lee had been 
watching him, and seized his arm the mo¬ 
ment he was clear of the crowd. 

“ O Mr. Trevlyn, it is just like a novel 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically. “Only 
you cannot marry the heroine, for she is 
engaged to Mr. Linmere; and she perfectly 
dotes on him.” 

Trevlyn’s countenance did not change. 
Miss Lee was watching him closely, but 
she could not detect the slightest variation 
of color. Her usual astuteness was at 
fault. 

“ Allow me to escort you to the house,” 
he said, politely. “ I see Mr. Weldon look¬ 
ing daggers at me.” 

“Mr. Weldon has no right to look dag¬ 
gers at any one on my account, Mr. Trevlyn. 
As if I cared for that little dandy!” 

“ All the ladies think him sweet,” said 
Trevlyn, descending to small talk because 
he wished to avoid all serious subjects with 
Miss Lee. She jarred so disagreeably upon 
all the finer feelings of his nature. 

“ All but myself, Mr. Trevlyn; I beg you 
to make me an exception. But I will not 
keep you in your wet clothes. Good¬ 
morning.” 

She flitted away, and Trevlyn went up to 
his chamber. 

That evening there was a “ hop ” at the 
hotel, but Arch did not go down. He knew 
if he did, the inevitable Miss Lee would 
anchor herself on his arm for the evening; 
and his politeness was not equal to the task 
of entertaining her. She was beautiful, 
and brilliant when she cared to be, aifd 
Arch felt that, if he liked, ho might marry 
her and her fortune, and step at once into 
the very highest circles of society; but he 
did not aspire to the honor. 

The strains of music reached him, soft¬ 
ened and made sweet by the distance. He 
stole down on the piazza, and sat under the 
shadow of a flowering vine, looking at the 
sky, with its myriads of glittering stars. 
There was a light step at his side, and 
glancing up, he saw Margie Harrison. 

She was in evening dress, her white arms 
and shoulders bare, and glistening with 
snowy pearls. Her soft unbound hair fell 
over her neck in a flood of light, and a sub¬ 
tle perfume, like the breath of blooming 
water^ilies, floated around her. 


“ I want to make you my captive for a 
little while, Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, gayly. 
“Will you wear the chains?” 

“ Like a garland of roses,” he responded. 
“ Yes, to the world^s end, Miss Harrison!” 

The unconscious fervor of his voice 
brought a crimson flush to her face. She 
dropped her eyes, and toyed with the brace¬ 
let on her arm. 

“I did not know dealt in compli¬ 
ments, Mr. Trevlyn,” she said; a little re¬ 
proachfully. “ I thought you were always 
sincere.” 

“ And so I am. Miss Harrison.” 

“ I take you at your word, then,” recov¬ 
ering her playful air. “You will not 
blame me, if I lead you into difiSculty?” 

“ Certainly not. I give myself into your 
keeping.” 

She put her hand within his arm, and 
led him up the stairs, to a private parlor on 
the second floor. * Under the jet of light sat 
old Mr. Trevlyn. Archer’s heart throbbed 
fiercely, and his lips grew set and motion¬ 
less, as he stood there before the man he 
hated—the man against whom he had made 
a vow of undying vengeance. Margie was 
looking at her guardian, and did not ob¬ 
serve the startling change which had come 
over Arch. She spoke softly, addressing 
the old man. 

“ Dear guardian, this is the man who 
this morning so gallantly rescued me from 
a watery grave. I want you to help me 
thank him.” 

Mr. Trevlyn arose, came forward, and 
extended his hand. Arch stood erect, his 
arms folded on his breast. He did not 
move, nor offer to take the proffered hand. 
Mr. Trevlyn gave a start of surprise, and 
seizing a lamp f rfim the table, held it up to 
the face of the young man. Arch did not 
flinch; he bore the insulting scrutiny with 
stony calmness. 

The old man dashed down the lamp, and 
put his hand to his forehead. His face 
was livid with passion, his voice choked so 
as to be scarcely audible. 

“ Margie, Margie Harrison,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ what is this person’s name?” 

“Archer Trevlyn, sir,” answered the 
girl, amazed at the strange behaviour of 
the two men. 

“ Just as 1 thought! Hubert’s son I” 

“ Yes,” said Arch, speaking with painful 
calmness, “ 1 am Hubert’s son; the son of 
the mau your wicked cruelty murdered.” 
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Mr. Trevlyn seized his cane and rushed 
upon his grandson; but Margie sprang for¬ 
ward and threw her arm across the breast 
of Arch. Her eyes blazed, her cheeks 
burnt with indignant crimson. 

“Strike him, if you dare she said, “ but 
you shall strike a woman I’’ 

Mr. Trevlyn looked at her, and the weap¬ 
on dropped to the door. 

“Margaret Harrison,he said, sternly, 
“leave this room. This is no place for 
you. Obey me I” 

“lam subject to no man^s authority,^’ 
she said, boldly, “ and 1 will not leave the 
room. You shall not Insult a gentleman to 
whom I owe my life, and who is here as 
my invited guest.” 

“I shall defend myself I There is mur¬ 
der in that fellow’s eye, if ever I saw it in 
that of any human being!” 

I am answerable for his conduct,” she 
said, with proud dignity. “He will do 
nothing of which a lady need stand in fear. 
I brought him here, ignorant of the rela¬ 
tionship existing between you and him, and 
unconscious of the truth that I should be 
called upon to defend him from the cause- 
lets rage of his own grandfather I” 

Again the cane was uplifted; but Margie 
laid her hand resolutely upon it. 

“ Give it to me. Will you—you, who 
pride yourself upon your high and delicate 
sense of honor—will you be such an abject 
coward as to strike a defenceless man?” 

He yielded her the weapon, and she 
threw it from the window. 

“ You may take away my defence, Mar¬ 
garet,” said the old man, resolutely, “ but 
you shall not prevent me from cursing him I 
A curse be upon him—” 

“Hold, sir! Kemember that your head 
is white with the snows of time! It will 
not be long before you will go to the God 
who sees you every moment, who will judge 
you for every sin you commit.” 

“ You may preach that stuff to the dogs! 
There is no God! I defy him and you! 
Archer Trevlyn, my curse be upon you and 
yours, now and forever! Child of a disobe¬ 
dient son I child of a mother who was a 
harlot!” 

Arch sprang upon him with a savage cry. 
His hand was on his throat—God knows 
what crime he would have done, fired by 
the insult offered to the memory of his 
mother, had not Margie caught his hands, 
and drawn them away. 


“ O Archer, Archer Trevlyn!” she cried, 
imploringly, “ grant me this one favor— 
the very first I ever asked of you! For my 
sake, come away! He is an old man. 
Leave him to God, and his own conscience. 
You are young and strong; you would not 
disgrace your manhood by laying violent 
hands on the weakness of old age!” 

“Did you not hear what he called my 
mother? the purest woman the world ever 
saw! Ho man shall repeat that foul slan¬ 
der in my presence, and live!” 

“ He will not repeat it. Forgive him. 
He is fretful, and he thinks the world has 
gone hard with him. He has sinned, and 
those who sin, suffer always. It has been 
a long and terrible feud between him and 
yours. I brought you here—let me take 
you away.” 

Her soft hands were on his—her beauti¬ 
ful tear-wet eyes lifted to his face. He 
could not withstand that look. He would 
have given up the plans of a lifetime, if she 
had asked him, with those imploring eyes. 

“ I yield to you. Miss Harrison—only to 
you,” he replied. “ If John Trevlyn lives, 
he owes his life to you. He judged rightly 
—there was murder in my soul, and he saw 
it in my eyes. Years ago, after they laid 
my poor heart-broken mother out of my 
sight, I swore a terrible vow of vengeance 
on the old man whose cruelty had hurried 
her into the grave. But for you, I should 
have kept the vow this moment! But I 
will obey you. Take me wherever you 
will.” 

She led him down the stairs, across the 
lawn, and out on the lonely beach, where 
Jhe quiet moon and the passionless stars 
dropped down their crystal rain. The sweet 
south wind blew up cool from sea, and afar 
off the tinkle of a sUeep-bell stirred the 
silence of the night. The lamp in the dis¬ 
tant lighthouse gleamed like a spark of fire, 
and at their feet broke the tireless billows, 
white as the snowdrifts of December. 

There was something inexpressibly sooth¬ 
ing in the serenity of the night. Arch felt 
its influence. The hot color died out of 
his cheek, his pulse beat slower, he lifted 
his eyes to the purple arch of the summer 
sky. 

“All God’s universe is at rest,” said 
Margie, her voice breaking upon his ear 
like a strain of music. ‘ * O Archer Trevlyn, 
be at peace with all mankind 1” 

“ I am—with all but 
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“ And with him, also. The heart which 
bears malice cannot be a happy heart. 
There has been a great wrong done—I have 
heard the sad story—but it is divine to for¬ 
give. The man who can pardon the enemy 
who has wrought him evil, rises to a height 
where nothing of these earthly temptations 
can harm him more. He stands on a level 
with the angels of God. If you have been 
injured, let it pass. If your parents were 
hurried out of the world by his cruelty, 
think how much sooner they tasted the 
bliss of heaven I Every wrong will in due 
time be avenged. Justice will be done, for 
the Infinite One has promised it. Leave it 
in his hands. Archer, before I leave you, 
promise me to forgive Mr. Trevlyn.” 

** I cannot I I cannot I’’ he cried, hoarse¬ 
ly. O Margie, Miss Harrison, ask of me 
anything but that, even to the sacrifice of 
my life, and I will willingly oblige you; 
but not that I not that I” 

“ That is all I ask. It is for your good 
and my peace of mind that I demand it. 
You have no right to make me unhappy, 
as your persistence in this dreadful course 
will do. Promise me. Archer Trevlyn!’^ 
IShe put her hand on his shoulder; he 
turned his head and pressed his lips upon 
it. She did not draw it away, but stood, 
melting his hard heart with her wonderful¬ 
ly sweet gaze. He yielded all at once—she 
knew she had conquered. He sank down 
on one knee before her, and bowed his face 
upon his hands. She stooped over him, 
her hair swept his shoulders, the brown 
mingling with the deeper chestnut of his 
curling locks. 

“ You will promise me, Mr. Trevlyn?” 
He looked up suddenly. 

“ What will you give me, if I promise ?’* 
“ Ask for it.** 

He lifted a curl of shining hair. 

“ Yes,** she said. “ Promise me. what I 
ask, and I give it to you.** 

He took his pocket-knife and severed the 
tress. 

“ I promise you. I break my vow; I seek 
no revenge. I forgive John Trevlyu, and 
may God forgive him, also. He is safe 
from me. I submit'to have my parents 
sleep on unavenged. 1 leave him and his 
sins to the God whom he denies; and all 
because you have asked it of me.** 

He rose up, and stood silently by her 
side. The moon had been clouded for a 
moment—it burst forth with almost daz¬ 


zling radiance. Arch Trevlyn touched the 
white hand on his arm with reverent ten¬ 
derness. The hour was late. He could 
have lingered there with her forever, but 
her long absence would excite remark. 

Slowly and silently they went up to the 
house. At the door he said no good-night 
—he only held her hand a moment, closely, 
and then turned away. He could not trust 
himself to speak, lest his voice might reveal 
something his duty would not allow him to 
thinlc of. She was the promised wife of 
Mr. Paul Linmere. A cold shudder ran 
over him at the thought. The beautiful 
night took on a face of darkness and gloom. 

He walked rapidly back to the beach, and 
threw himself down on the sands where 
she had stood. He looked up at the mys¬ 
terious sky,and out at the mysterious ocean. 
A peace came and settled over him. His 
tortured heart lapsed into an infitiite state 
of content. He seemed to desire nothing 
beyond what he had. The present con¬ 
tented and satisfied him. He had forgiven 
an enemy. Had he indeed risen and en¬ 
tered upon the enjoyment vouchsafed to 
the angels? 


PAKT II. 

Paul Linmebe’s wedding-day drew 
near. Between him and Margie there was 
no semblance of aHection. Her coldness 
never varied, and after a few fruitless at¬ 
tempts to excite in her some manifesta¬ 
tion of interest, he took his cue from her, 
and was as coldly indifferent as herself. 

A few days before the tenth of October, 
which was the day appointed for the bri¬ 
dal, Dick Turner, one of PauPs friends, 
gave a supper at the Bachelors* Club. A 
supper in honor of Paul, or to testify the 
sorrow of the Club at the loss of one of its 
members. It was a very hilarious occa¬ 
sion, and the toasting and wine-drinking 
extended far into the small hours. 

In a somewhat elevated frame of mind, 
Mr. Paul Linmere left the rooms of the 
Club at about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, to return home. His way lay along 
the most deserted part of the city—a place 
where there were few dwellings, and the 
buildings were mostly stores and ware¬ 
houses. He was hui'rying along, thinking 
of the last song Dick had sung, and trying, 
in his maudlin way, to hum a bar of it 
before the air escaped his memory. 
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Suddenly a touch on his arm stopped 
him. The same cold deathly, touch he 
had felt once before. He had drank just 
enough to feel remarkably brave, and turn- 
>ing, he encountered the strangely-gleaming 
eyes that bad frq^en his blood that night 
in early summer. All his bravado left 
him. He felt weak and helpless as a child. 
His breath was suspended—his eyes refused 
to tom away from the livid face that con¬ 
fronted him. 

Hot ten rods off he heard, like one in a 
dream, the steady tramp of a watchman, 
but he had no.power to call to him, though 
he would have given all the world for the 
society of something human. 

‘‘What is it? what do you want?’’ he 
asked, brokenly. 

“Justice I” said the mysterious pres¬ 
ence ; and, as before, the voice seemed to 
travel through infinite space before it 
reached him. 

“Justice? For whom?” 

“Arabel Vere.” 

“Arabel Vere I Curse her!” he cried, 

savagely. 

The figure lifted a spectral white hand. 

“Paul Linmere—beware! The ven¬ 
geance of the dead reaches sometimes unto 
the living ! There is not water enough in 
the Seine to drown a woman’s hatred! 
Death itself cannot annihilate it! Beware!’ ’ 

He struck savagely at the uplifted hand, 
but his arm met no resistance. He beat 
only against the impalpable air. His spec¬ 
tral visitor had flown, and left nothing 
behind to tell of her presence. 

With unsteady steps Mr. Paul Linmere 
hurried home, entered his rooms, and 
double-locked the doors behind him. 
Pietro was sleeping in his bed-chamber— 
he slept there every night now—and his 
master did not disturb him. 

Leo lay on the hearthrug, but gave no 
other sign of recognition than to half un¬ 
close his eyes at the opening of the door. 
Paul went to the grate to warm his be¬ 
numbed fingers, and stumbled over the 
dog as he did so. 

“Curse the brute!” he exclaimed, an¬ 
grily. “ I hate it, and yet I dare not kill 
it I It was Acts— ay, it was Arabel Yere’s. 
Who says I am afraid to speak her name 
aloud ? Whoever says so lies! I think if 
the dog were dead 1 might forget her and 
hers I 1 wish he would die! I wish 1 had 
the courage to dash his brains out with 
82 
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this!” He took down a heavy bronze 
vase, and eyed the dog with fierce hatred. 
But something in the steady unfaltering 
gaze of the sagacious brute seemed to deter 
him. He put up the bronze, and began 
pacing the floor. 

“A little more than a week to my wed¬ 
ding-day! How happy I ought to be! 
Half New York is envious of me! A beau¬ 
tiful wife and a splendid fortune! But I 
should hate Margaret Harrison if I dared 
to. Paul Linmere, are you afraid of her? 
I should hope not. Certainly not. But 
she freezes a fellow so! And I know she 
loathes me! Only think of her telling me 
last night, when I offered her a late rose, 
that she did not care for the flowers over 
Which the serpent had trailed! Well, in a 
few days I shall have her fast, and then 
trust me to tame her! And if 1 cannot—if 
I cannot—she may die. People do some¬ 
times. Ha, ha! Arabel Yere did!” 

He went to a marble shelf on which 
stood a costly cut-glass decanter and a 
slender Bohemian wineglass. He tossed 
off glass after glass of brandy, until the 
decanter was empty. Then he flung it 
down on the marble slab, and it was 
broken into fragments. * * ♦ 

Mr. Trevlyii had decided that the mar¬ 
riage of his ward should take place at Har¬ 
rison Park, the old country-seat of the 
Harrisons, on the Hudson. Here Margie’s 
parents had lived always in the summer; 
here they had died within a week of each 
other, and here in the cypress grove by the 
river they were buried. There would be 
no more fitting place for the marriage of 
their daughter to be solemnized. Margie 
neither opposed nor approved the plan. 
She did not oppose anything. She was; 
passive, almost apathetic. 

The admiring dressmakers and milliners 
came and went, fitting, and measuring, 
and trying on their tasteful creations, but 
without eliciting any signs of interest or 
pleasure from Margie Harrison. IShe gave 
no orders, found no fault; expressed no 
admiration, nor its opposite. It was all 
the same to her. 

The bridal dress came home a few days 
before the appointed day. It was a superb 
affair, and Margie looked like a queen in 
it. It was of white satin, with a point-lace 
overskirt, iooped up at intervals with tiny 
bouquets of orange-blossoms. The corsage 
was cut low, leaving the beautiful shoul- 
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ders bare, and the open sleeve displaying 
tbe perfectly-rounded arms in all their 
perfection. The veil was point-lace, and 
must have cost a little fortune. Mr. Trev- 
lyn had determined that everything should 
be on a magnificent scale, and had given 
the whole arrangement of the affair to 
Mrs. Colonel Weldon, the mother of Henry 
Weldon, and the most fashionable woman 
in her set. 

Mrs. Weldon liked nothing better than 
the purchase of finery. She enjoyed her¬ 
self perfectly; she would not have been 
happier, she said to her son, if the things 
had been her own. 

Mr. Trevlyn had the diamonds, which 
were the wonder of the city, richly set, 
and Margie was to wear them on her bridal 
night, as a special mark of the old man’s 
favor. For next to the diamonds, the sor¬ 
did man loved Margie Harrison. 

Linmere’s gift to his bride was very sim¬ 
ple, but in exquisite taste, Mrs. Weldon 
decided. A set of torquoise, with his ini¬ 
tials and hers interwoven. Only when 
^ey were received did Margie come out of 
jhercold composure. She snapped together 
.the lid of the casket containing them with 
something very like angry impatience, and 
gave the box to her maid. 

“ Take them away, Florine, instantly, 
4 md put them where I shall never see them 
.again!” 

The w’oman looked surprised, but she 
was a discreet piece, and strongly attached 
to her mistress, and she put the ornaments 
away without comment. 

The tenth of October arrived. A wet 
lowering day, with alternate snatches of 
rain and sunshine, settling down towards 
sunset into a steady uncomfortable drizzle. 
A dismal enough wedding-day. 

The old servants shook their heads, and 
said the weather foreboded trouble for 
their young mistress. They had never 
thought the match would be a happy one; 
they were sure of it now. 

“Ay, ye may depend upon it,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan, who occupied a sort of halfway 
position between housemaid and compan¬ 
ion in general, “ a wedding on a day like 
this can never be a lucky one. I’ve known 
many and many a one, and never in a sin¬ 
gle instance were they prospered. There’ll 
be trouble and difficulty enough before it’s 
over.” 

“Don’t croak. Mistress Sullivan,” said 


Pat Dooley, the coachman. “Signs fail 
sometimes. I’m thinking. And share 
there’s no harm to come to Miss Margaret, 
bless her swate face I or fate will be mak¬ 
ing a mistake of it I There may be throu- 
ble, but not for her—not for her I” 

“ I hope ye’re right, Pat,” said Mrs. * 
Sullivan, smoothing out her spotless apron 
to straighten out an imaginary wrinkle, 
“but I fear me ye may not be. There 
was John Bussell, as bonny a fellow as 
ever trod, and he married sweet Mary 
Gray on just such a weeping day as this, 
and before that day year they were both 
under the sods. And Nellie Haley, too. 
Who ever had a brighter prospect than 
she? and she in a madhouse this day, and 
her husband a miserable drunkard. And 
^how it rained the day that made her bride I 
Sure it was I went to the wedding—^it was 
at St. John’s of a Sunday, and the church 
was crowded, and my new merino dress 
was rained with the rain and mud, coming 
home. Ay, I tell ye all, I always tremble 
when it rains on a wedding-day I” 

The ceremony was to take place at nine 
o’clock in the evening, and the invited 
guests were numerous. Harrison Park 
would accommodate them all royally. 

Mr. Linmere was expected out from the 
city in the six o’clock train, and as the 
stopping-place was not more than five 
minutes’ walk from the Park, he had left 
orders that no carriage need be sent. He 
would walk up. He thought he should 
need the stimulus of the fresh air to carry 
him through the fiery ordeal, he said, 
laughingly. 

The long day wore slowly away. The 
preparations were complete. Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, in her violet moire antique and fam¬ 
ily diamonds, went through the stately 
parlors once more, to assure herself that 
everything was aw fait. Her son surveyed 
himself in the tall pier-glasses, adjusted 
his buff necktie, and wondered if Miss 
Alexandrine Lee would not think him 
perfectly killing in his white gloves, and 
the bridal favor in his buttonhole. He 
was in the seventh heaven, for Alexan¬ 
drine had consented to stand up with him 
on the occasion, and this he regarded as a 
favorable sign. 

At five o’clock the task of dressing the 
bride began. The bridemaids were in ec¬ 
stasies over the finery, and they took 
almost as much pains in dressing Margie 
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ms they would in dressing themselves for a 
like occasion. For next to being a bride 
herself, a woman enjoys assisting at mak¬ 
ing some other woman one — provided 
always she has never had any tender re¬ 
gard for the bridegroom. 

Margie’s cheeks were as white as the 
robes they put upon her. One of the girls 
suggested rouge, but Alexandrine de¬ 
murred. 

“A bride should always be pale,” she 
said; “it looks so interesting, and gives 
every one the idea that she realizes the re¬ 
sponsibility she is taking upon herself— 
doesn’t that veil fall sweetly?” 

And then followed a shower of feminine 
expressions of admiration from the four 
charming bridemaids. 

“Is everything ready?” asked Margie, 
wearily, when at last they paused in their 
efforts. 

“Yes, everything is as perfect as one 
could desire,” said Alexandrine. “How 
do you feel, Margie dear?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

*‘You are so self-possessed I Now, I 
tdiould be all of a tremble. Dear me I 1 
wonder people can be so cool on the eve of 
such a great change. But then, we are so 
different! Will you not take a glass of 
wine, Margie?” 

“ Thank you, no. I do not take wine, 
you know.” 

“Iknow, but on this occasion. Hush! 
that was the whistle of the train. Mr. 
Liumere will be here in a few minutes. 
Shall I bring him up to see you ? It is not 
etiquette for the groom to see the bride on 
the day of their marriage until they meet 
at the altar, but you look so charming, 
dear I 1 would like him to admire you. 
He has such exquisite taste!” 

Margie’s uplifted eyes had a half-fright¬ 
ened look which Alexandrine did not un¬ 
derstand. 

“No, nol” she said,hurriedly; “ do not 
bring him here! We will follow etiquette 
for this time, if you please, Miss Lee.” 

“ O well, just as you please, my dear.” 

“And now, my friends, be kind enough 
to leave me alone,” said Margie. “ 1 want 
the last hours of my free life to myself. I 
will ring when 1 desire your attendance.” 

Margie’s numner forbade any objection 
on the part of the attendants, and they 


somewhat reluctantly withdrew. She 
turned the key upon them, and went to the 
window. The rain had ceased falling, but 
the air was damp and dense. 

Her room was on the first floor, and the 
windows, furnished with balconies, opened 
to the floor. She stood looking out into 
the night fora moment, then gathering up 
her flowing drapery, and covering herself 
with a heavy cloak, stepped from the win¬ 
dow. The damp earth struck a chill to 
her delicately-shod feet, but she did not 
notice it. The mist and fog dampened her 
hair unheeded. She went swiftly down 
the shaded path, the dead leaves of the 
linden trees rustling mournfully as she 
swept through them. Past the garden and 
its deserted summer-houses, and the grap¬ 
ery, where the purple fruit was lavishing 
its sweets on the air, and climbing a stile, 
she stood beside a group of shading cypress 
trees. Just before her was a square en¬ 
closure, fenced by a hedge of arbor vitae, 
from the midst of which, towering white 
and spectral up into the silent night, rose 
a marble shaft, surmounted by the figure 
of an angel, with drooping head and fold¬ 
ed wings. Margie passed within the en¬ 
closure, and stood beside the graves of her 
parents. She stood a moment, silent, 
motionless; then, forgetful of her bridal 
garments, she flung herself down on the 
turf. 

“O my father! my father!” she cried, 
“why did you doom me to such a fate? 
Why did you ask me to give that fatal 
promise ? O look down from heaven and 
pity your child!” 

The winds sighed mournfully in the 
cypresses, the belated crickets and katy¬ 
dids droned in the hedge, but no sweet 
voice of sympathy soothed Margie’s strain¬ 
ed ear. For, wrought up as she was, she 
almost listened to hear some response 
from the lips which death had made mute 
forever. 

What sympathy have the angels in heav¬ 
en with the woes of the children of men? 
Do they ever pity us there? ever drop a 
tear—if tears are not unknown in heaven 
—over the sorrows of those they loved on 
earth, whom they have left behind them 
to drag out the existences of grief and 
weariness that we must all pass through? 
[to be continued.! 
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IN LOVE WITH A PHOTOOKAPH. 

BY KATB SEAFOAM. 


I DID not wonder, as I looked at that 
fair sweet face, that Fred was, as he had 
said, in love with a photograph. It was 
such a lovely face—such soft flexible lines 
and curves defined the graceful contour, 
such intellectual susceptibility beamed 
from the soulful dark eyes—not a regular 
pink-and-white doll-like beauty, but some¬ 
thing deeper, far sweeter. 

The artist had a most expressive subject, 
and he had done the sweet face justice as 
much as art can do. You seemed to see 
just how those clear deep eyes could beam 
with sentiment or flash with joy; you 
knew how soft the pure face was, how fine 
and glossy the abundant dark hair clus¬ 
tering around the broad brow—a face ten¬ 
der, strong and true, a pure womanly wo¬ 
man. I gazed long and intently at it, and 
Fred said, impatiently: 

‘‘Isn’t she a beauty, Harry? Just my 
ideal, you see.” 

“Yes, very beautiful,” I answered, 
dreamily, wondering at the fanciful spell 
this lovely picture had cast over me, and 
where 1 had seen a face like, yet unlike, 
this one. 

“ You say it as if you hardly meant it!” 
he cried out, in his impetuous way, mis¬ 
taking my absent manner for indifference. 
“ Give it to me I You are such a heartless 
creature, you can’t appreciate anything, 
not even such glorious beauty as that! But 
there, what can one expect of such an ob¬ 
durate old bachelor as you are, Hal?” 
And he snatched the picture from me. 

“Isn’t it queer about my finding it, 
Harry?” Fred continued, rousing me from 
the dreamy revery into which I was falling. 

“ Yes; how did it happen, Fred ?” 

“Walking leisurely along Tremont St., 
contemplating the exquisite fit of my new 
boots, I saw a neat-looking little package 
on the pavement. I took it up, wonder¬ 
ing, listlessly, what it contained ; but list¬ 
lessness changed to intense admiration, I 
assure you, Hal, when I saw that lovely 
face.” 

“I’ve seen a face so very like it some¬ 
where, Fred,” I said, musingly, for some¬ 
how that young lovely face awakened an 


olden memory. An old-fashioned sub¬ 
stantial farmhouse, widely-spreading elms 
bending lowly over the moss-covered well, 
the heavy branches creaking dismally as 
they swept against the weather-beaten 
stoop in the storms I remembered so well— 
or swayed lightly by the gentle summer 
breeze, low sweet murmurs of the whisper¬ 
ing leaves blending, a pleasing monotone, 
with the wild birds’ gay minstrelsy. A. 
bright sweet face, so sunny and fair^ 
shaded by shining golden hair; a petite 
graceful form bending over an aged man’s 
chair, the golden tresses of youth resting 
lovingly among the silvery locks of age. 
Sleek cattle, gentle but spirited horses; 
geese, turkeys and chickens, a lively cack¬ 
ling brood around the old porch in the 
morning, fed by a dainty white hand, a 
sweetly shy face raised to my greeting—a 
calm peaceful scene, then a dark blank un¬ 
certainty. 

“What in the deuce ails you, Hal? If 
you have seen the original of that sweet 
picture, why can’t you tell me about it? 
Here I’ve asked you three times, and you 
haven’t answered.” And Fred gave me a 
forcible reminder with his elbow. 

“I—well, really, there is nothing to 
tell,” I stammered. 

“ Humph I I can keep the picture, I sup¬ 
pose, and 1 mean to find the original if 
possible,” Fred said, surlily, as he left 
me. 

I was like one in a dream the day suc¬ 
ceeding Fred’s revelation, and at night the 
sweetly-sad illusion continued, and I wan- 
dred through fields and pastures fresh 
with summer’s verdure, dreamed idly by 
the murmuring brook, casting my line for 
the shining speckled trout, a saucy smiling 
face beaming from the clear water. 

Three days afterwards, when the busy 
world had nearly dispelled the sweet 
dream, and I was the cold calculating man 
again, Fred entered my office with a dubi¬ 
ous face, and seating himself violently, he 
exclaimed: 

“ Just my luck, Hal 1 Showed that pic¬ 
ture to Brown, because I know he was 
such a good judge of beauty, being an ar- 
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list, you see; and then I let a few see my 
treasure, hoping some of them might en¬ 
lighten me as to the original. Well, you 
eee, Brown, soon as he caught a glimpse of 
that face, he just gave me a rousing slap, 
and says he, ‘ Good, Fred 1 Much obliged 
to you for restoring property. I felt a 
little blue over the loss of this—such a fine 
face, you see. Confounded careless in me 
to drop it on the street, I know, but 1 sup¬ 
pose I pulled it out with my handker¬ 
chief.’ And he took the picture from me, 
coolly. 

•• ‘ Look here, now. Brown! what do you 
mean?’ I asked. 

“ * Mean, Fred ? I mean to say this pret¬ 
ty picture belongs to me, and I’m much 
•obliged to you for restoring it.’ And then 
he goes on to tell a lot about taking that 
picture some three years ago, when he was 
a travelling artist. You see, he’s changed 
all of that since his uncle died and left 
him a handsome property, but he’d kept 
this picture, with others of his finest ones, 
and he was taking it over to Carlton’s, it 
seems; and the lovely face enlarged, will, 
I presume, hold a prominent place in a 
painting he is getting up. Well, 1 had to 
give it up, you see, Hal, without learning 
anything about the original. Too bad, 
wasn’t it?” 

1 do not know what strange impulse ac¬ 
tuated me. We are often led, as it would 
seem, by some overpowering influence 
apart from ourselves, and are at a loss to 
account for the inexplicable freaks which 
sometimes possess us in the most absurd 
involuntary manner. 

Truly, it seemed wholly involuntary on 
my part, that abrupt turn and hasty en¬ 
trance to the dingy pawnbroker’s shop 
that dreary drizzly March day; a strange 
freak even for one of my odd restless dis¬ 
position. 

I scarcely realized where I was, till the 
palavering man in attendance drew near to 
know my wishes. No, most assuredly, 1 
did not want anything here. A feeling 
akin to disgust crept over me as I glanced 
around the dingy place, and the question 
rose in my mind: 

“ Why had I come here ?” 

To him I answered, rather crustily, I 
fear; 

“Not anything.” 

He drew back a step, and looked at me 


suspiciously. From beyond the gaudy but 
dirty screen, that separated the low dark 
room, came the sound of voices; at first 
but an indistinct murmur, as I heard them 
heedlessly, then a sweet tremulous voice 
roused me completely, stirring my cold 
heart, and quickening my sluggish pulses 
as they had not been quickened for years, 
by its mournful pathetic sweetness. But 
dingy pawnbroker’s shop and dreary March 
day faded away beneath the brightness of 
a fond memory. 

I stood among the newmown hay, on a 
fair June day, and heard a bonnie lassie’s 
ringing laughter, as she fled from amongst 
the sweet-scented clover I heaped up 
around her, instead of a sorrowful woman’s 
pathetic voice. 

Did you ever think how many of the 
most important effective events of our lives 
hinge, as it were, upon trifles ? 

Then these words, in a pleading way; 

“And you wont let that go ? Please, sir, 
give me longer time to redeem it, for I 
prize it very highly, and am loth to part 
with it, even for a while. 1 brought every¬ 
thing else of value, hoping to have more 
work, and keep this.”. 

How sadly plaintive the soft voice was! 
A few more low words, indistinct to me, 
and then the screen was drawn aside. 
With a hasty gliding step, grace itself, a 
lady passed me, her face hidden by a thick 
veil, and hurried out to the street. My 
breath came hurriedly, and a strange giddy 
sensation nearly overpowered me as she 
passed me. 

A peculiar sensation for such a staid 
bachelor as I was, having been considered 
wholly exempt for years, in that way, 
from that troublesome organ called a 
heart. 

“Yes, a very pretty trinket,” the coarse 
voice said, and roused me from my strange 
trancclike state. 

The two men were examining the trin¬ 
ket the lady had left. Then, holding it 
out for my inspection, he said; 

“ Yery curious pretty trinket.” 

Was I dreaming? I took the trinket 
fjom him, that peculiar sensation nearly 
overpowering me again. 

A tiny locket of fretted gold of most 
unique peculiar design. Again the scene 
changed, and in a quickly panoramic view 
the years of toil and strife rose before me— 
the years of hardening bitterness in which 
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I had gained wealth. I recalled vividly 
that day, far hack in the years agone, 
when the nearly beardless youth unearthed 
his first nugget of glittering metal, far 
away from the green valleys and rugged 
hills of his Northern home, murmuring, 
sullenly, “ Gold I I live for wealth now;’’ 
shutting his mouth firmly, working in bit¬ 
terness as that lovely face kept rising tan- 
talizingly before him. And the years went 
on, years of toil and heart bitterness, and 
the farmer boy who had been so proud 
and happy when he had saved enough 
from his scanty earnings to purchase the 
cunning curious locket for his little sweet¬ 
heart, became a rich hardened man in 
those years. I touched the tiny spring— 
the boyish face and the lock of hair had 
been removed. Then, with sadly forcible 
reiteration the low tremulous words came 
to me, bringing strange emotions. All the 
dark years of hardening bitterness and 
doubt rolled back with a mighty surge be¬ 
fore the sweetly-assuring conviction. She 
had kept my gift all of these years I She 
had parted with everything else of value, 
through dire necessity, before this, my 
gift. 1 had heard the sweet voice say that. 
It was but a momentary retrospection, so 
quickly does thought travel, so deftly does 
tenacious Memory unveil her cherished 
treasures; and the blear-eyed pawnbroker 
was holding out his hand for the treasure- 
trove I held in nearly frantic grasp. I 
realized I must give it up, and then the 
terrible conviction flashed over me why 
this gift was here. My darling, the one 
jBweet love of my life, was suffering, grap¬ 
pling with the relentless monster poverty, 
while I was living in ease, revelling in 
wealth; all of which I felt I would gladly 
yield now for one glimpse of that loved 
face. 

With a quick start 1 came back to a 
realization of the stern reality. I ques¬ 
tioned the man with eagerness. Yes, she 
was needy, suffering. He knew where she 
did reside a while ago—had taken some 
furniture from her. He directed me to the 
place. I hastened away, but on inquiry 
learned that no such person dwelt there 
now; poverty had forced her to a cheaper 
place. With heart-sickening anxiety and 
loathing I could not prevent, I sought 
among all of the squalid dens where the 
affluent city’s poor huddled together for 
nearly a week, vainly, for my lost one. 


Then, one day, when wearied and disgust¬ 
ed with all of the misery and vain show of 
this life, 1 was returning to my luxurious 
rooms from my fruitless search, all at 
once, quick as a flash, this bitter truth 
came home to me—my love, the woman I 
was now searching for, had married years 
ago, was probably the wife of another now. 
I stopped still among the hurrying crowd 
on the busy street, transfixed by the harsh 
truth I liad known years before. 

The crowd jostled me. I passed along, 
and then came the sweetly-assuring 
thought that she had kept, prized my gift 
through all these years, and, well, it did 
not matter whether she loved me or not. 
I loved her, and I knew that she was suffer¬ 
ing, and my love was sufficient for that 
evil; I must find her and care for her. I 
never had much opinion of a love that did 
not make its object an especial care, ex¬ 
tending a watchful, provident interest un¬ 
der all circumstances, in spite of every¬ 
thing and everybody. I quickened my lag¬ 
ging steps under this inspiriting determin¬ 
ation, when suddenly my progress was 
arrested by a crowd collected around some 
object prostrate upon the pavement. I 
pressed forward as some one in the crowd 
said, excitedly, “ She is surely dead I” 

A fair pale face, marked indelibly with 
suffering and care, was upturned to the 
curious gaze. My heart gave one vnld 
bound. I had found my darling 1 1 pushed 
them rudely aside and took her in my arms, 
a restful feeling of sweet thankfulness and 
gratitude pervading every sense as I held 
her closely to me a moment; the first sen¬ 
sation of rest I had experienced for years. 

“Is she dead, Mr. Seymour? She 
dropped right down in front of us, all of a 
sudden, poor thing I” said a lady beside 
me; and I was roused to a sense of existing 
circumstances. 

I took her to an apothecary close by, and 
dispersing the curious crowd, commenced 
the work of resuscitation. She was not 
dead, but exhausted vitality had yielded in 
the street—she was nearly in a state of 
starvation, utter destitution. How fervent¬ 
ly I thanked God for the means the years 
had given me, and still more for the sweet 
rest given back to my bitter life. 

The years of suffering had swept away 
all the harshness from the remembrance 
of that youthful parting, when I had 
pleaded for her love; her answer, so ardenb- 
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ly besought, had banished the sweetest 
dream of my life. She confessed with girl¬ 
ish shyness that she loved me “ ever so 
much,” but she could not, would not marry 
a poor farmer. She should wed a rich 
man, if any; one who could give her the 
position she desired in life, and support 
her in style in the city; she was tired of dull 
country life, of plodding farmers. Such a 
life she could not think of accepting when 
she married. She was very, toery sorry to 
give me such an answer, but 1 must not 
think of her in that way any more. She 
would be a friend, a sister to me ever—that 
was all. Of course my impetuous heart 
was maddened, and I said hot angry words 
and left her in tears, bidding her marry the 
conceited dandy if she wished to, I would 
have none of her friendship. You see I 
was insanely jealous, too, for I knew well 
whence came this, to me, cruel change in 
one whom I had loved so dearly. The con¬ 
ceited dandy as'I had called him, had 
boarded in our neighborhood for a while, 
and from the first I had disliked and dis¬ 
trusted him, before he paid such assiduous 
attention to my chosen one. 

So we parted, and 1 turned from quiet 
paths and love to the worldly struggle for 
wealth. She married the city idler who 
coveted the fine farm her aged grandfather 
left his pet, and she woke from the gilded 
dream, a bitter illusion, the gold all dross, 
and her valuable possession of arable land 
sold to be squandered by the insatiate 
gambler. 

It was but a brief infatuation which can 
never bring the satisfying rest of true love. 
The old story of dissipation, neglect and 
want. The downward road is steep and 
quickly travelled. Soon all was squan¬ 
dered, the gambler died a violent death, 
and left his widow and two children desti¬ 
tute. For a time the mother and eldest 
daughter had struggled bravely against 
want, then on account of dull times they 
were unable to obtain work. Little Nellie, 
the darling and pet of mother and sister, 
after a long distressing illness, was taken to 
that better land where want and suffering 
are unknown. 

Wearied and heart-sick the enfeebled 
mother was for a while nearly prostrated 
by this bereavement, only to be rudely 
aroused by pressing daily wants to the re¬ 
alization of their destitution. Nearly every¬ 
thing of value was sold to minister to daily 


necessities, and in a protracted fruitless 
search for work Maud took a violent cold, 
and when I took my lost love to her hum¬ 
ble home, one small room in the suburbs 
occupied by mother and daughter, I found 
her just recovering from a severe attack of 
congestion of the lungs. She was still very 
beautiful, although the fair cheeks had lost, 
in this early struggle of life, some of the 
rounded symmetry portrayed in the lovely 
picture. But, thank God, it was right at 
last—after the darkness the light. Nearly 
three months later Fred returned to the 
city, from some of his erratic wanderings, 
and entered my ofiice, his sunny face quite 
cloudy. I met him with a jovial hearty 
greeting, for I never was more pleased to 
see the dear son of my deceased friend, left 
by his dying father in my care, for I had 
pleasant news to tell him. “What’s the 
matter, Fred I asked, after the greeting. 

“ Not much, only bored to death, nearly. 
But what ails you, Wal? I should say this 
dull world had treated you to some superb 
luck, judging by that radiant phiz of yours, 
he replied, 

“I’ve good news for you, my boy. I have 
got a pleasant home for you, and I have 
found your lovable photograph, and she U 
lovable, truly, Fred.” 

Fred caught his breath quickly as he 
fiung away his cigar, and seizing my arm 
nervously, he demanded explanations, 
which were readily given. 

Suffice it to say that the wooing was suc¬ 
cessful. In six months I gave the hand, 
and I was fully assured the whole heart 
also of my beautiful Maud, my loved wife’s 
daughter, to my adopted son, my noble- 
hearted Fred. They are as handsome 
loving a couple as one would wish to see. 

“ But not happier in their buoyant youth¬ 
ful love than we who have passed through 
the valley of bitterness, unto the restful 
peace of satisfied affection,” says my fair 
wife, as she nestles closely to me—my 
sweet loving wife from whose broad pure 
brow many of the lines of suffering have 
passed beneath the light of love. 

“ No, my love, that they could not be, 
for, after all, dear one, it is only through 
suffering that we reach the full satisfying 
measure of happiness. Our richest bless¬ 
ings are always suffering-bought, and 

“ * Earth’s winter flowers are sweeter liar 
Than all spring’s dewy posies.’” 
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OVER MY PIPE. 

BY M. A. TAINTOR. 


I sil and smoke my brier-wood pipe 
Within my crimson easy-chair, 

And watch with half-shut dreamy eyes 
The smoke-wreaths curling on the air. 

And Duke, my noble greyhound, rests 
His slender head upon my knee, 

While I smoke on and dream of one 
Who once was all the world to me. 

The (jueen month of the year has come, 
Without the golden lilies bloom, 

The air is heavy with their breath. 

And their rich fragrance fills the room. 

’Tis like the June night that I walked 
Beside her through the winding lane; 

I see her bine eyes softly veiled, 

And fold her to my heart agaiil. 

She vowed she loved me—yes, she said, 

“ Ralph, 1 shall love you to the end 

But now she curls her crimson lip, 

And scorns to call me even friend. 

Now years have come and years have gone 
Since last I looked upon her face, 
Clinton, Conn., October, 1874. 


Or kissed the rose-bloom on her cheek. 
And held her in my fond embrace. 

For as the summer days went by, 

Sad changes came ’twixt her and me; 
She graces now another’s home, 

In distant land beyond the sea. 

Rich jewels fiash upon her arms, 

Rare flowers deck her golden hair, 

And costly laces deck her form, 

To make her beauty still more fair. 

And yet to me the simple girl. 

Who wore a snow-white muslin dress. 
Was dearer far unto my heart 
Than all this pomp of loveliness. 

I have outlived my boyish dreams, 

Blue eyes, ihey have no charm for me. 
They’ve proved themselves, though fair 
yet false, 

And fickle as the changing sea. 

Ah, Duke, my boy, you need not look 
With those great sober eyes at me. 

My pipe is out; so goes my love— 

So much for woman’s constancy. 


THE MIDNIGHT TRIBUNAL. 

A IjleiUenant^s Adventure in Salt Bake City* 

BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICmOAN PRESS. 


“No more trips down town after dark!” 
shouted Lieutenant George Payson, enter¬ 
ing my tent and venting his spite on the 
campstools. 

It was years ago, before the great Pacific 
Railroad was more than a dream; Platte 
Bridge, Denver, Laramie, Omaha, and 
other towns and cities were hardly no¬ 
ticed by the map makers, and the Indian, 
wolf and buffalo held possession of the 
country from Omaha to Salt Lake. It was, 
too, during the palmy days of “ the insti¬ 
tution,” when Mormons ruled with bloody 
hands, and when Gentiles were dogged 
and shot as they left the city, or “ snatch¬ 
ed ” while in it, spirited away, and never 
heard of afterwards. 

Camp Conner was Camp Conner then. 


and situated just where the present mili¬ 
tary post is. It sometimes contained two 
hundred soldiers, and sometimes not more 
than forty or fifty. Detachments were 
sent from there to do duty at other posts, 
to' escort mail carriers or government 
trains, but there was always a body of men 
and a number of officers at the post. The 
administration had an idea (so it seemed) 
that the presence of soldiers so near the 
city was a great protection to the “ sin¬ 
ners” who halted in the town or passed 
it, but we never had occasion to believe 
that Brigham Young and his numerous 
saints cared a fig whether we went away or 
remained. He had “ avenging angels ” in 
numbers sufficient to have captured us all 
at any hour; and but for fear of a conflict 
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with the government, a soldier would not 
have been safe from these scoundrels any¬ 
where within fifty miles of Salt Lake. 

“ There, read that,” continued Payson, 
handing out a “ general order ” as I looked 
up. 

“ Having reason to believe that Sergeant 
Britton was killed in the city by some of 
the Mormon population, and knowing that 
Brigham Young’s so-called ‘ avenging an¬ 
gels * make it their business to dog the 
steps of soldiers and officers; and believ¬ 
ing that our peril will be lessened by re¬ 
maining within our camp after night, now 

“2%crc/ore—From and after this date, 
no soldier or officer will be permitted to 
visit the city after sundown except upon 
the written permission of the colonel com¬ 
manding.” 

So read the order; and while I saw that 
it cut short our little plans for pleasure 
and recreation, 1 also saw the motive 
which had induced it, and realized as well 
as the colonel that there was reason for us 
to fear evil from the murdering bands 
which had been christened avenging an¬ 
gels ” by one whose hands were never free 
from blood. 

I did not, therefore, express my indigna¬ 
tion toward the colonel, my intention to 
immediately throw up my commission and 
return East to go into the grocery business; 
nor did I say that we should kick up such 
a rumpus that the military tyrant would 
be forced to rescind the order. And, after 
a few minutes’ conversation with Payson, 
I brought him around to see matters as I 
saw them, and he agreed that the colonel 
was right. 

A month or two previous the non-com¬ 
missioned officer spoken of in the general 
order had paid a visit to the city, and 
never relumed. He was known to many 
of the Mormons as an inveterate enemy of 
their creed and practices, he being an up¬ 
right Christian man, and having his wife 
aud child at the camp. He was always 
free to express his sentiments, even to the 
Mormons, of whom he was purchasing in 
the city, and we believed that they had 
captured and murdered him. An at¬ 
tempt had been made to work out the case, 
but one detective might as well have 
tried to work against all the thieves of 
London. The fellows were impudent, 
bold and overbearing, and even declared 
that they were glad if the sergeant had 


finally received what would soon be dealt 
out to all other meddling “ sinners.” 

So the order was timely and sensible, 
and the officers did not rebel. 

There were four of us lieutenants—two 
middle-aged married men, sober as dea¬ 
cons, and Payson and myself, we two 
being less than twenty-five years old, aud 
rather inclined to excitement and sensa¬ 
tion. Having but little to do, paid off reg¬ 
ularly, no one but ourselves to care for, a 
city near at hand, it was no wonder that 
we were a little wild. We had been in the 
habit of attending at the tabernacle on 
Sunday, to hear Young preach, and to 
count up his wives and children. We often 
attended the theatre; we occasionally 
stopped over night at the hotel; played 
billiards, encouraged boar-figlits, and had 
what we called a good time generally. So 
long as we kept out of trouble, w(-re at the 
camp for parade, aud put the soldiers 
through their Iwice-a-day drill, the colonel 
had no reproofs. It would come our turn 
directly to go to Laramie, to go on to Cali¬ 
fornia, to be sent hundreds of miles away 
from civilization, aud he knew that we 
should then have monotony enough to 
make us as dignified as Uncle Sam him¬ 
self. 

For two weeks after the order came out 
not an officer visited the city after dark, 
and only an occasional visit was made by 
daylight. The rule then became exceed¬ 
ingly irksome, and taking advantage of the 
fact that a new play was to be put on the 
boards of the theatre, Payson and I sought 
and obtained the colonel’s permission to 
be absent until midnight. He cautioned 
us to be careful of our speech and our 
company, and warned us to go well armed. 

The tramp down was a mere nothing for 
our stout limbs. We entered the city just 
after dark, it being a June evening, but 
had not proceeded far when Payson insist¬ 
ed that we should liave a glass of wine. 
We stepped into a saloon, called the boy, 
and were just drinking, when we heard a 
succession of sharp screams aud shrieks, 
as of some female in distress. 

O, that aint nothing I” remarked the 
boy, noticing our looks of surprise and 
anxiety. “It’s old Treadway giving one 
of his fifteen wives a flogging I” 

We heard shouts, oaths, blow's, shrieks, 
and then a heavy fall. The boy took it all 
as a matter of course, having often heard 
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the Mormon at work, but we were consid¬ 
erably excited—^Payson so much so that he 
wanted to interfere. 

‘‘Ten thousand million curses on the 
cursed city and its beastly population I’’ he 
exclaimed, after abandoning his idea of 
rushing to the rescue. “I wish Uncle 
Sam would give the word to clean it out 
to-morrow I’* 

I'was about to express a like feeling 
when I heard a soft step behind me, and 
turned in time to catch sight of a retreat¬ 
ing form. 

“ You’d better look sharp now I” warned 
the boy, who was a deep one for his years. 
“ That was ‘ The Dagger,’ who came just 
in time to hear your speech, and he will 
keep his eye on you from this time out I” 

“And who is the loafer you call ‘ The 
Dagger?”’ inquired Payson. “And why 
should we look out for him?” 

“ To keep from being served in this 
way I” replied the boy, drawing his finger 
across his throat. “ He is the leader of 
the ‘Avenging Angels,’ and he wont for¬ 
get you. We aint Mormons ourselves, but 
we have to play off on them; and if you 
take my advice, you wont get into any 
dark corners to-night I” 

We had both cooled off considerably 
as we started for the street, for we had 
reason to know that there was sense in the 
lad’s warning. We talked the matter 
over, agreed to keep close together, and 
trusted that we were prepared to success¬ 
fully defend ourselves if attacked. 

The theatre was densely crowded, and 
we found it impossible to obtain seats. 
We had come to see the play, and so con¬ 
cluded to stand up and make the best of 
it. 

In about half an hour I had become so 
absorbed in the transactions on the stage 
that I did not notice when Payson left my 
side and went over to have a confab with 
an acquaintance. A number of the audi¬ 
ence came between us, and so, when I at 
last looked around, my friend was nowhere 
to be seen. I was not anxious, but was 
yet looking this way and that, when a mian 
came up to me, looked keenly into my 
face, and said: 

“ Your friend has got into trouble over 
on Hill Street, and wants you to come to 
him.” 

“ But, who are—” 

“Never mind who I am,” he replied, 


“ but come along as fast as you can. Tour 
friend is being murdered.” 

This was enough. I remembered Pay- 
son’s words in the saloon, the boy’s warn¬ 
ing, and I concluded that “The Dagger” 
had in some way decoyed my friend out of 
the theatre and attacked him. 

I followed the unknown from the build¬ 
ing up the street, down another, a turn to 
the left, and then I halted. We were at 
the entrance of a dark and lonely street, 
no one was in sight, and I began to have 
suspicion that all was not right. 

“ Come on—come on; it’s only one more 
block I” urged the man, also stopping. At 
the same moment the cry of “ help I” was 
shouted from down the street, and we 
dashed forward on the run. 

We had not traversed more than half 
the block when 1 heard a movement as I 
passed a doorway, and the next moment 
was down on the walk, struggling to free 
myself from the grasp of three men who 
had vaulted upon me. A gag was thrust 
into my mouth, a pair of handcuffs snapped 
together around my wrists, and then the 
men, who had not spoken a word, picked 
me up and carried me into the building. 
1 was taken through a long hall, up a flight 
of stairs, through another hall, all dimly 
lighted, and then found myself in a room 
about thirty feet square. It was lighted 
by four candles, had matting on the floor, 
and contained six chairs, placed in a row 
before a table on which were pen, ink and 
paper. 

“ Take out the gag and unlock the hand¬ 
cuffs,” commanded a voice; and directly 1 
stood on my feet, unfettered. 

“ What does this mean—this outrage- 
knocking down and gagging a United 
States officer?” I exclaimed, looking from 
one evil face to another. 

“ You will soon learn,” replied one of 
the men. And then they withdrew to the 
door and held a conversation in whispers. 
One of their number passed out, came 
back in about five minutes, and then the 
four approached me. 

“ Well, can you explain your brutal con¬ 
duct now?” I inquired. 

“ You are to be conducted to No. 1, to 
wait until the Tribunal of Seven assem¬ 
bles, and then you are to be tried for your 
life I” 

So spoke the leader of the party, an 
evil-faced fellow, whom I would not have 
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cared to meet on the open highway in 
broad daylight. I looked from one to the 
other, but each face was evil, unreadable 
and stem. 

“ But I wont go V* I replied. “ I have 
had enough of this nonsense, and I now 
propose to return to the theatre. Mormons 
or Gentiles, you will think twice before 
you stretch out a hand to stop me!” 

They had removed my revolver before 
taking off the handcuffs, and 1 was conse¬ 
quently without a weapon. I stood close 
to one of the chairs, and as 1 saw that 
they were about to rush, I seized it, whirled 
it aloft, and sent one of the men to the 
floor. The others rushed upon me, but I 
beat them back, knocked another down, 
and rushed to the door. 

It was locked I As I turned, the four 
closed in on me, despite my blows, and they 
soon had me down. They did not gag me 
again, but one of them seized my foot and 
dragged me through a hall, opened a door, 
and I was hauled into a room not over ten 
feet square. 

“We will call for you at midnight 
spoke one of the men, and the door was 
shut and locked. 

There was no light in the cell, but the 
light from a window half a block away 
streamed in and allowed me to see, first, 
that my only window was barred and grat¬ 
ed until a mouse could hardly have got out 
or in; second, there was a pitcher of water 
and a stool; third, the walls were thick and 
massive, and the door as solid as iron. 

1 took in all these things as I rested on 
my elbow, and a closer inspection when I 
rose up only proved how well 1 had seen. 
1 tried the door, the window, sounded the 
walls, tested the floor, and sat down on the 
stool with a conviction that I must remain 
a prisoner so long as my captors saw fit. It 
was easy to understand the game which 
had been played. The unknown had got 
me out of the theatre on purpose to trap 
me, and it was also easy to understand that 
I was in the power of the “ Avenging An¬ 
gels,” and that escape from their clutches 
was a matter scarcely to be thought of. 

I could not bear the idea that I was a 
prisoner, and I made the round of the cell 
again, hoping that the door or the window 
might be made to yield. The door was too 
stout to be attacked, but I determined to 
give the bars a trial. I had no tools to 
work with, but there was the stool. I 


pulled out a leg, searched over the lattice- 
work until I found a spot to suit, and then 
inserted the leg. The bars bent back a 
trifle as I sagged my weight upon the stick, 
and there was a loud snap, and the leg was 
broken. 

“Ha! ha I ha!” laughed a voice outside 
the door, and then I knew that one of the 
men was standing sentry. He knew I 
would seek to escape, but he knew that I 
could not. 

I sat down on the floor, sick at heart. 
What did they mean by the Tribunal of 
Seven—that mysterious committee who 
were going to put me on trial at midnight? 
I had been in the Mormon country long 
enough to know how to answer the ques¬ 
tion. It meant that seven Mormon digni¬ 
taries were to give me the farce of a trial, 
condemn me as an enemy of their religion 
and social habits, and then hand me over 
to the Avengers to be murdered! 

It seemed an age to midnight. I made 
no more efforts toward regaining my liber¬ 
ty, heard no sound from street or building, 
and was almost glad as the door was at last 
unlocked, and I was conducted to the judg¬ 
ment-room. I felt a chill as I looked 
around. Six masked men occupied the six 
chairs, and the seventh one sat behind the 
table. A chair was placed for me at his 
left hand. I sat down, and for a moment 
not a sound was heard. The seven masked 
men and the four Avengers were as motion¬ 
less as statues. Then the silence was inter¬ 
rupted. A bell, sounding as if in the cellar 
of the building, struck one, two, three— 
eleven, twelve, and I could think of noth¬ 
ing but a funeral procession as I counted 
the strokes. 

“Prisoner, stand up!” commanded the 
masked judge, his voice being low and 
stern. 

1 was at first determined to resist all said 
and done, believing that they would not 
dare to inunler an officer of the govern¬ 
ment, but there was something in the tone 
of the judge which made me obey the 
command. 

“ Prisoner, you are charged with having 
been in the company of those who cursed 
our religion and desired to shed our blood 
—with being yourself an enemy of our creed 
—with having attempted to incite members 
of the true faith to rebel against us. You 
are now on trial for your life! Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” 
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I hesitated a moment, and then answered 
him that I had not been arrested by any 
process of law, was not in the presence of 
any court, could not summon witnesses, 
and should decline to plead. 

Guilty or not guilty!” he commanded, 
raising his hand in a warning way. 

Again I hesitated, and then asked him if 
he would allow me an attorney and give me 
the privilege of summoning witnesses. 

‘‘ The Tribunal of Seven knows no law¬ 
yers—allows no privileges. You are on 
trial for your—plead or be condemned with¬ 
out hearing I” 

Forced into it, I plead “ Not guilty,” and 
was told to sit down as “ The Dagger ” was 
motioned to take the stand. He stood near 
the judge, related what he had overheard 
at the saloon, and further related that Pay- 
son and myself had long been known to 
have exhibited a bitter animosity toward 
the Mormon church and toward leading 
Mormons. 

It had not been fifteen minutes since the 
muffled bell struck twelve, hut now it struck 
again—one/ one against me I 

1 demanded that 1 should be allowed to 
cross-examine the witness, but the judge 
raised his hand, and the second Avenger 
took the stand. His testimony was about 
the-same, except that he reported several 
fictitious conversations to make out that I 
had sought to induce certain Mormons to 
leave the church. He sat down and the 
bell struck again —iwol The other two 
were called up, testified to suit the occa¬ 
sion, the bell struck for each, and then the 
judge rose up and asked: 

“ Prisoner, what have you to say to this I” 

‘‘Nothing!” I replied — “not a single 
word I You convicted me even before you 
saw me, and your tribunal is a grand hum¬ 
bug! I am an offlcer of the United States 
government, and if you dare to lay a finger 
on me, your cursed adulterous tribe hasn’t 
lives enough to satisfy the revenge which 
will be taken!” 

My temper was up, and I cared not what 
I said. I believed they meant to kill me, 
and was determined to free my mind, if no 
more. I also had a slight hope that a bold 
course, and putting in Uncle Sam as a 
backer, might cause them to hesitate. But 
they were Mormons—arrogant, powerful, 
fearless. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the judge, his 
lips never moving. “Ha! ha! ha!” 


laughed each juror—a laugh which made 
chill after chill creep up my back. 

“ Prisoner at the bar, stand up and re¬ 
ceive your sentence!” commanded the 
judge, as the jurors rose up and each made 
a sign—a sign to show that I had been 
found guilty. “ Prisoner, you have had a 
fair and impartial trial, and a jury of your 
peers pronounce you guilty. The sentence 
of this tribunal is that you be turned over 
to the Avenging Angels, to be taken back 
.to your friends!” 

Did I hear aright! Had I succeeded in 
frightening the tribunal? Was I to be re¬ 
stored to liberty ? I thought so for half a 
minute. 

“Ha! ha! ha I” laughed the judge—a 
laugh which made my flesh creep. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the jurors and 
Avengers—a laugh sounding like the terri¬ 
ble “ yah!” “ yah!” of the caged hyenas. 

The judge moved slowly down, the jurors 
formed by twos, and the seven marched 
slowly out of the room; their long black 
gowns trailing behind. I was watching 
them, when I was suddenly jerked down 
from behind, handcuffed again, and the 
four Avengers carried me along on their 
shoulders. We went through a hall, down 
a pair of stairs, made a turn to the right, 
passed the length of another hall, and then 
entered a room about fifteen feet square. 

I was placed on my feet, the handcuffs 
removed, and then, while three of the men 
drew their knives, the fourth advanced to 
the wall and seized the end of a cord. He 
made a motion, and the three raised their 
knives. 

They were going to murder me I 

They came closer,and I retreated. Closer, 
and I stood very nearly in the centre of the 
room, facing them. Not a word had been 
spoken. Words were not needed with 
them, and I knew that no entreaties of 
mine could change my fate. 

The man at the cord gave it a pull; I felt 
a trembling motion beneath my feet, and 1 
gave a loud yell and a long leap just as a 
trap door fell down, opening to my gaze the 
mouth of a deep black pit. An odor came 
up—an odor of decaying bodies, a smell so 
strong that it sickened me. The Avengers 
were on one side and I on the other. They 
waited a moment, surprised, and then, with 
a flourish of their knives, advanced to force 
me into the pit. The nearest was not three 
feet away, when we heard a sound that 
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made them pause. There was a bang, a 
crash, a rush of feet and a rattle of mus¬ 
kets, and six soldiers from the camp, head¬ 
ed by Payson, rushed into the room. 

There was a shout; several shots; one of 
the avengers tumbled backward into the 
pit, and when the smoke rose up, the other 
three were safe away. I was saved, but 
they had not come a moment too soon. 

To explain; Payson had seen me leave 
the theatre, after all, and he soon followed 
in company with his friend, who was sus¬ 
picious of a trick. They were almost at 
hand as I was carried into the doorway, 
and the citizen was greatly alarmed for my 
safety, recognizing the building as a sort of 
private prison. Under his advice, Payson 


started for the camp, detailed events to the 
colonel, and was given the soldiers in the 
forlorn hope of rescuing me. They had 
just stopped at the basement door as I 
shouted. Kecognizing the voice, Payson 
had ordered the door dashed in, and you 
have the result. 

It was the intention to sift the matter to 
the bottom, as we now believed the ser¬ 
geant to be in the pit, but before the colo¬ 
nel had taken any steps, he was assigned 
to other duties. Payson was sent up the 
Yellowstone, and my would-be murderers 
never received what we intended for them. 
A mouth after, I saw the corpse of “ The 
Dagger,” shot by a ranchman, and this was 
the only consolation I ever had. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ARIADNE. 

BY BICHARD FAULKNER. 


A LONG low line of ragged coast lay half 
enveloped in fog, one May morning, years 
ago. The mists were rolling oft the green 
hills above the sea, and the air was full of 
the rich scent of apple blossoms, from the 
orchards beyond. A light breeze stole up 
softly from the west—too softly, as yet, to 
fill the sails of the trim little brig that stood 
outward bound. At intervals, the fog was 
pierced, for a moment, with a bright ray 
from the sun; but its filmy curtains closed 
again, as if to warn the commander not to 
trust the deceitful ray. The sails loosely 
fiapping, seemed to answer the appeal, and 
to declare that some time must yet elapse 
before the brig would walk the waters.” 

On the deck of the brig a young man was 
standing, in the half careless, half com¬ 
manding position that denoted his author¬ 
ity. This was Captain St. Maur, the com¬ 
mander of the little brig, and half owner 
of the same. 

Low in stature and somewhat broad- 
shouldered, the figure of Captain St. Maur 
was not one that generally pleases a lady’s 
eye; yet few could look twice upon the 
thoughtful and intelligent face, with its 
calm smile, the firm red lips enclosing teeth 
white as ivory, the wide brow, with its 
wealth of glossy brown hair, and the pleas¬ 
ant blue eyes, that lighted up the whole, 
without feeling that he was no common 
man, even if his form were not of the 
Apollo build. 


The thoughtful face, however, wore, 
upon the morning we speak of, a graver 
look than was its wont. Something was 
busy beneath those white eyelids, beside 
the care for the brig. The fog lifted and 
cleared away—but not so did the captain’s 
face. That was still half clouded, as if 
there was some memory that disturbed, or 
some anticipation that knocked unpleasant¬ 
ly at the door of his mind. 

“ You are grave to-day, Arthur,” said his 
cousin, Stephen Millwood, who had come 
on board to bid him farewell. “ Are you 
ill ? or has the parting from Leila proved 
too much for you?” 

“ Don’t jest with me to-day, Steve; I can¬ 
not bear it. I have unpleasant thoughts 
which I cannot conquer, I will make a 
clean breast of it to you; for a trouble 
shared is half cured, they say. And yet, it 
is foolish to disturb myself with an idle 
dream, or to repeat it to you either.” 

“ Say on, my dear fellow. Perhaps I can 
comfort you, somehow.” 

“Listen, then. You know Edgarton, 
who sailed a fortnight since. He was my 
particular friend. We have been in port 
together often, and were constant compan¬ 
ions. We were hoping to meet again, as I 
was to sail so soon after him. But last 
night and the two preceding nights, I was 
tormented by ugly dreams about Edgarton, 
which have left an impression on my mind 
that I cannot rid myself of. There wore 
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strange confused scenes, in which his was 
the prominent figure. Strife, and blood¬ 
shed, and death were all there; and in each, 
Edgarton had his part. I know not what 
it betokens, but I feel that wherever he is, 
he is not safe. I would give worlds to be 
assured that nothing evil had befallen him; 
but the presentiment is strong, and will 
not be controlled.” 

But it was only a dream, my dear fellow, 
and, like a thousand others, has no founda¬ 
tion for alarm. You will laugh over this 
with Edgarton, when you arrive in port and 
find him there, unharmed, before you.” 

“ Pray God 1 may, Steve I If your pre¬ 
diction proves true, I will never trust to 
dreams again. 1 never thought myself 
superstitious, but this has really almost un¬ 
manned me. I dwell upon it constantly. 
Even through the foggy atmosphere of 
this morning, 1 have had glimpses of horror 
that made me shudder; and in every 
one of them, I have seen Edgarton’s 
face.” 

“ But see, Arthur, the fog has cleared 
away, and even so will the mists that have 
temporarily obscured your mind. Promise 
me that you will try to exorcise your demon, 
and fill his place with some more agreeable 
object—Mademoiselle Leila, or any other 
that pleases you.” 

St. Maur tried to catch a ray of consola¬ 
tion from Stephen Millwood’s sunny tem¬ 
per, but in vain. On board Captain’s Ed¬ 
garton’s bark, the jaunty little Arabella, 
named after Edgarton’s wife, St. Maur had 
noticed, on the veiy morning of sailing, a 
countenance which had sent a thrill of 
mingled disgust and horror to his impres¬ 
sible nerves. He had even spoken to Cap¬ 
tain Edgarton, calling his attention to the 
almost demoniac face; but had failed in 
obtaining any other answer than the laugh¬ 
ing one of, “ O, Priest is no beauty, 1 know; 
but he is not a bad fellow, I think. At any 
rate, he will not show me the wrong side 
of his temper but once. I am not such a 
tender-hearted chicken as you, St. Maur, 
and I should make nothing of stringing 
him as high as Hamau, if 1 discovered any 
attempt to molest any one on board.” 

Hence were engendered the distressing 
visions that had so tormented St. Maur in 
regard to his friend; and, after dreaming 
of the bark of Edgarton and the ugly-look- 
ing sailor, for three successive nights, St. 
Maur had become almost a victim to the 


embittered thoughts which, until now, he 
had kept in his own breast. 

St. Maur sailed on that day, notwith¬ 
standing his convictions that a storm was 
at hand; and the consequence was, that 
the brig was driven back again. A storm, 
such as seldom arises in the balmy month 
of May, came on, and the only safety lay in 
returning. There was a tempest—a dark 
rainy sea, dense gloomy clouds overhead, 
and the Ariadne came back. 

Again all a sailor’s superstition seized 
Captain St. Maur. It was an unlucky 
voyage that did not keep on its unbroken 
route. If St. Maur did not rouse himself 
to soar above this weakness, let us remem¬ 
ber that greater men than he have also 
proved themselves weaker than he. 

But on the last day of May the biig 
sailed anew. The sky was propitious, its 
blue dome refiected in the sea below. The 
winds were fair, and the Ariadne danced 
upon the waves, amidst the glitter and glow 
of their shining surface. The eyes that 
watched her until she disappeared from 
sight, were those of maiden, mother, wife. 
The lips that had kissed the beloved at 
parting sent up prayers to Heaven for their 
safe return. They were gone—but every 
wave that rolled upon the shore would 
bring back their memories—every storm 
would wake new fear and dread in loving 
hearts for the dwellers on the sea. 

It was near the sunset hour of the fourth 
day of Captain St. Maur’s outward passage, 
that the mau at the lookout called his at¬ 
tention to a bark, the wavering and un¬ 
steady course of which had awakened his 
curiosity for some minutes. Sometimes 
approaching, sometimes putting about, as 
if to sail away altogether, she attracted the 
eyes of all on board. The captain raised 
his glass to his eye, but dropped it almost 
instantly. 

“ My God I” he exclaimed, “it is Edgar¬ 
ton’s bark I” 

At the same moment, two or three voices 
repeated the name of the bark. One man 
had made two voyages with Captain Edgar¬ 
ton, and declared that it was the Arabella; 
and Clarkson, the mate, was equally sure. 

The bark was now making signals of dis¬ 
tress. St Maur ordered the men to stand 
out for her, and, when near enough, to hail 
her. They did so, and the brave captaiu, 
who was never known to show signs of fear, 
actually stumbled, and was near fainting 
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irhen the answer came to his ear: 

** Oaptain Edgarton has been murdered! 
What brig is that?” 

The mate caught up the speaking-trum> 
l>et which his captain had dropped, and 
answered: 

** The Ariadne—St. Maur master.” 

A joyful cry was the response. 

‘*For God’s sake, come on board the 
barkr 

Stunned and shocked as he was, St. 
Haur managed to leap into the boat and 
gain the deck of the Arabella. What a sight 
met his eye I There lay his friend, the life¬ 
blood poured out like water on the deck; 
and around the body stood several of the 
crew, with faces blanched to the hue of 
death. It was horrible, indeed. 

“ Who has done this frightful deed ?” he 
asked, in a voice that strove to be firm, but 
trembled with emotion which could not be 
controlled. 

The men pointed to two of the crew who 
were lashed to one of the masts, and were 
heavily ironed. One of these men was a 
negro. He was weeping violently, and 
shuddered whenever the scene on deck met 
his eye. 

In the dim twilight that soon came on, it 
was fearful enough, indeed, for any be¬ 
holder. What must it be for one who had 
committed the deed, and was compelled to 
look upon the terrible evidences of his 
crime? 

St. Maur felt himself nearly unmanned. 
He had known and loved Captain Edgarton 
like a brother. And now to find him thus 
—O how could he bear up against it? 
Never had he felt so completely overcome 
with grief and indignation. But he felt 
called upon to make an effort, and he tried 
to be brave, and to look this dreadful mat¬ 
ter in the face. 

The mate, who had received several 
heavy blows in defence of his captain, and 
who was suffering greatly in consequence, 
called him aside, to confer with him 
privately. 

He informed him that he did not feel 
secure as to the character of another whom 
they had on board. This man, with the 
white man now lashed to the mast, was 
taken from a wreck a week before. They 
had also saved from the wreck a lady, who 
he hoped was in ignorance of the dreadful 
Affair on deck. She was in the cabin, and 
he trusted she was sleeping, and would not 


come on deck until all vestige of the deed 
was removed. 

‘‘ And do, for Heaven’s sake. Captain St. 
Maur, transfer the lady to your brig; for 
there is everything here to terrify her imag¬ 
ination, and I am too weak to offer her such 
protection as she needs.” 

St. Maur promised to convey her to the 
brig as soon as the darkness should hide 
the deck from her sight; also to put on 
board the bark two strong able men, capa¬ 
ble of standing by him, in case of further 
mutiny. He decided to send the bark to 
the port from which she had sailed, in 
order that the prisoners might be secured 
in jail at once. 

The mate, or rather, captain, as he now 
was, agreed with him as to the necessity of 
so doing. 

“ But I frankly confess to you,” he said, 
** that in my present state, I dread to en¬ 
counter the passage home, with such des¬ 
perate men on board; and yet, I fear you 
will be seriously inconvenienced by losing 
two men from your crew, and I feel that I 
ought not to take them from you.” 

“ No,” answered St. Maur. “ My brig is 
only on a cruise, and we shall soon be in a 
port where I can supply their places. Do 
not distress yourself on that account.” 

“ Thank you, sir; and thank you, too, for 
taking the lady. I should have suffered 
on her account, more than I can express. 
But let me introduce you to her. She 
must be awake now.” 

They descended to the cabin. The lady 
was awake, and was about to ascend to the 
deck. She started at sight of the mate’s 
bruised head, but he hastened to assure 
her that it was nothing serious. He then 
told her, gently, that the captain was dead, 
and that Captain St. Maiir’s vessel being 
better adapted for passengers, he had 
thought it would be pleasanter for her to 
take passage with him. 

She was shocked at his new(S, but pro¬ 
fessed herself willing to do what her pre¬ 
servers thought best. He then introduced 
St. Maur, who asked her if she would go 
on board immediately. 

“ When I have taken my last look at 
Captain Edgarton, I shall be ready,” was 
her answer. 

“ 1 entreat you not to think of it,” said 
St. Maur. “ The men are making prepara¬ 
tions to enclose the body in spirits, and it 
will be important that they shall do it 
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speedily—” He hesitated to say more. 

‘‘I am sorry. He was very kind and 
friendly to me. I regret his death, and 
wish I could have seen him once more; but 
I will not detain you long.’’ 

“ Will you remain here, then, until I call 
for you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

St. Maur left her, and went on deck to 
superintend the arrangements he had sug¬ 
gested. When all was done, he guided the 
lady to the deck, from which all traces of 
the recent tragedy had been hastily re¬ 
moved, and where she took leave of the 
mate. In a few moments she was onboard 
the brig, and sailing quickly away, where 
she was unknowing of any greater disaster 
than the death of one she had known so 
little while. 

Not until she was comfortably situated 
and supper was over, did St. Maur reveal 
to her what had happened. Shocked and 
sorrowful, yet inexpressibly grateful for 
the kindly care St. Maur had taken to keep 
her in ignorance until now, and thankful 
to bo still under his protection, she could 
only express her sense of it by her tears. 

St. Maur had watched her from the time 
she had come on board. While they were 
in the cabin of the Arabella, he was too ex¬ 
cited to observe her at all. Now, he was 
aware that she was a very lovely woman. 
Her face and figure, her quiet and modest 
demeanor, the interest which her lonely 
and unprotected state gave her, all awak¬ 
ened an interest unfelt by him before. 
The Leila” about whom Stephen Mill- 
wood had attempted to jest with him, was 
a protege of the mother of St. Maur. There 
was no attachment between them that 
could possibly conflict with his marriage to 
another, if he should find a person suited 
to his fastidious taste. 

As yet, the name and circumstances of 
his passenger were wrapped in mystery; 
but this did not prevent St. Maur from ad¬ 
miring her as he had never admired wo¬ 
man until he saw her. 

Before the evening was over, she had 
regained her composure sufficiently to ex¬ 
plain her situation. Her name was Olive 
llochester, the daughter of a West Indian, 
a merchant, who had recently died. Her 
mother had died long before, and Olive 
had been under the care of a governess. 
Mr. Eochester had made it his dying com¬ 
mand that Olive and the governess should 


go to the United States, where her mother 
was born, and where he supposed some of 
her friends were still living. They had 
embarked from Porto Rico in a vessel 
bound to Baltimore; had encountered 
heavy gales, and were taken from the wreck 
by the Arabella. Only one man was saved. 
The poor governess, whom she could not 
mention without tears, was too ill and 
frightened to bear up under the hardship 
she was undergoing, and had died the night 
before. Miss Rochester was more coura¬ 
geous than her friend; but when she saw 
her committed to the waters, she, too, lost 
all presence of mind, and gave herself up 
for lost, until the welcome sails of the Ara¬ 
bella caught her eye. Worn out by suffer¬ 
ing, she had slept away most of the time 
after she was i*escued, and even the un¬ 
usual noises on board the bark, on that 
fatal afternoon, had failed to arouse her 
benumbed senses. 

“And, strangely enough. Miss Roches¬ 
ter,” said St. Maur, “ I am bound for the 
port from which you sailed. Do you wish 
to see home so soon?” 

“ O, I do indeed I It will seem so much 
better than to go among strangers, in the 
worn and listless state I am now in. 
Though I shall sadly miss my poor friend 
when I get there. She had been my com- 
paiiion from childhood, and was the only 
mother I ever knew.” 

“ But will you not carry out your father’s 
wish in visiting the United Slates ?” 

“ Perhaps I may; but it will be some 
time before I shall have courage to try the 
ocean again. Then my home is very dear 
to me, desolate as it is. I should never 
have left it, had I been left to my own free 
will. And I think I must wait now until I 
ascertain if I have any relatives in Balti¬ 
more, who care to see me. Besides, no one 
can take the place of my poor Juauita, in 
accompanying me on a voyage.” 


Every day spent by St. Maur in the soci¬ 
ety of this charming girl deepened the in¬ 
terest he had taken in her. He was too 
thoroughly honorable, however, to ac¬ 
quaint her with any sentiments he cher¬ 
ished toward her, save those of the great¬ 
est kindness and friendliness. She felt the 
delicacy and nobleness of his conduct to¬ 
ward her, and showed her sense of it by 
trying to appear cheerful and even happy. 

St. Maur had supplied himself with read. 
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ing matter of the best and most refined sort; 
and this was a source of untiring interest 
to both. Both, too, were skillful chess¬ 
players, and this, too, helped to wile away 
the time. Each had inward griefs; but 
they strove to hide the pain that they in¬ 
flicted. 

And so the voyage wore on, until the 
destined port came in sight. Then came 
the thought that all this companionship 
might be ended forever. To St. Maur this 
idea was inexpressibly sad. He knew not 
if Olive Rochester would care if she should 
never see his face again. His stay must 
necessarily be short; and if he would know 
his fate, it must be important that he 
should tell the story of his love for her as 
soon as she should reach her home. 

To one as reticent as himself, it was no 
easy task to broach a subject upon which 
he was so wholly in the dark, as that of 
Hiss Rochester’s feeling in regard to him¬ 
self. By no chance show of affection had 
^e ever intimated that she felt for him 
anything save the calm courtesy and serene 
trust in his honor which all must feel to¬ 
ward a man like St. Maur. At all limes 
and from all j>eople, he received this cour¬ 
tesy aod this trust. 


It was only when he parted from her at 
her own door that she showed emotion, and 
the sight of it sent a thrill to his heaiL 
He never forgot her look, nor the clasp of 
her hand at that parting. 

When the Ariadne sailed from Porto 
Rico, Olive Rochester was the promised 
bride of St. Maur. In her beautiful home, 
six months afterwards, she became his 
wife. If we fail to give more than this 
passing record, it is because the wooing was 
so calm and serene—so free from passion¬ 
ate emotion, that it needs no burning and 
fervid words to depict it. And in the tran¬ 
quil years that have passed since the meet¬ 
ing of those two souls, St. Maur has grown 
into the realization of all his hopes of hap¬ 
piness, and can truly say, “How much 
the wife is dearer than the bride.” 

The murderers of Captain Edgarton met 
with their punishment, when the bark ar¬ 
rived home. The negro affirmed to the 
last that the white man was the instigator 
of the crime, and compelled him, by dread¬ 
ful threats, to perform his bidding. God 
alone knows 1 


LOVE AT THE BALL. 

BY T. JEFFBBSON CHAMBEBfl. 


When floating through the dance’s maze 
Your airy fairy form ” I see, 

And watch the witchery of your ways, 

So artless, innocent and free— 

The while the viol’s soulful strains 
Fill me with vague unhappiness— 

The blood flows fast through all my veins. 
My pulses leap with painful bliss. 

0 midnight eyes, so soft, so bright. 

And from Love’s saddening sweetness 

free, 

Pd give my hopes of heaven to-night 
For one shy glance of love from thee I 

Still with the music’s ebb and flow 
You float the dreamy dances through; 

You know not, you will never know. 

How my lone spirit follows you— 
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How, as I watch your matchle^’s charms. 
Or feel your soft hair brush my cheek,. 

I long to clasp you in my arras 
And kiss the love I cannot speak. 

O for one kiss from lips so red I 
O for one touch of cheek so white 1 

O even, till the day I’m dead, 

Your loveliness must haunt my sight. 

Though well I know that not for me 
Is kiss, or touch, or word from you, 

My love is boundless as the sea, 

And pure as heaven’s arch of blue. 

Still with the music’s witching swell 
You float the dreamy dances through— 

My love, my sweet, farewell, farewell I 
May life’s best blessings follow you. 
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MY PATRIMONY. 


BY MBS. B. B. EDSON. 


It had been bequeathed to me in my 
grandfather’s will when I was little more 
than a baby. My grandfather had mar¬ 
ried a young girl after his own sons and 
daughters had families about them, and 
there was a coldness between father and 
children from that time. Then in his old 
age another child was born to him; a fair 
delicate little thing, which crept into the 
old man’s heart as no other child had 
ever done, until love grew into positive 
idolatry, and then God took her. 

I think this softened the hearts of the 
other children, for at my birth, which hap¬ 
pened soon after, I was named Dilly, the 
name sAe had borne, making it, to my grand¬ 
father, at least, the sweetest name in all 
the world. In less than two years from 
this time my grandfather died also, and to 
the surprise of all the family, “ Willow- 
Brook Farm ” was bequeathed to me. 

The years had come and gone, bringing 
many and grave changes, but, gravest and 
saddest of all, I was left fatherless. My 
mother was one of those pretty, gentle, 
fragile women who are constitutionally de¬ 
pendent. She made our home fair and 
sweet by all the tender charms of grace, 
and beauty, and affection. It was enough 
for twenty long happy years—years when 
my father’s strong arm and brave heart 
bore the brunt of life for us all. But when 
that failed, she, too, failed. I do not say 
this in blame, but my heart bleeds even 
now when I think of that terrible year of 
struggle, when, to shield her, at the cost 
of his own life, my father fought that fear¬ 
ful haiid-to-haud conliict with death, fac¬ 
ing the foe bravely, even to the moment 
when the crimson lifeblood covered his 
breast. 

It was in the chill twilight of a raw 
March day that we came to Willow-Brook 
Farm—I mean that we came to take pos¬ 
session. There were four of us: my moth¬ 
er, Alice, Harry and myself. I do not 
think we had any definite object in coming 
here; it was because it was the only thing 
we could do. It was a home and a shel¬ 
ter, at least, and that was something. 

The house set in from the road, and was 


reached by a narrow lane, one side of 
which was bordered by a shallow brook, 
half hidden by a thick undergrowth of 
willows. The little bridge at the foot of 
the lane was half rotted away, and a gen¬ 
eral aspect of neglect and decay brooded 
over the place. 

Dillyl” my mother cried, hysteri¬ 
cally, as we were driven up the lane in the 
ghostly uncertain light, “ why have you 
brought us to this dreadful place ? Let us 
go back, children. Dilly, ask the man to 
drive us back I” 

I put my arm about my mother’s slight 
figure. She was trembling like one in an 
ague. The man who was driving cast a 
curious glance back at us, and I saw him 
smile faintly. I was angry that he should 
discover our secrets. What business was 
it of his ? And yet I was silly enough to 
seek to excuse my poor mother. 

“She is ill and weak,” I said, in an un¬ 
dertone, as he lifted me out in his strong 
arms, as if I were a baby. 

“Yes, I see,” he replied, laconically. 

“ Indeed 1 I congratulate you upon your 
powers of observation I” I replied, stiffly. 

“Thank youl” he said, nonchalantly, 
with another of those faint smiles. 

Just at this moment the great oaken 
door, with its ponderou*3 bi’ass kuockec, 
swung ope^i, and Tom Allen’s cheery laugh 
greeted us like a benediction. Tom had 
been my father’s best friend, proving the 
sincerity of his friendship by helping and 
advising his dear ones when he could do it 
no longer. It was he wh© had strength¬ 
ened my resolution to come to Willow- 
Brook when I wavered under my mother’s 
and Alice’s opposition. It was he, also, 
who had come out before us with his en¬ 
ergetic little wife, and “ set our house in 
order.” 

“ Come right in, Mrs. Clifton,” he said, 
cheerily, tuckiqg my mother under his 
arm, and looking back over his shoulder at 
the rest of us. “ Molly and I are all ready 
for company 1” And he laughed such a 
genial heartsome laugh that 1 hardly knew 
which was brightest, it or the broad flood 
of soft firelight that poured through the 
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open door at the end of the great hall. I only 
know that together they completely chased 
away the gloom which had enveloped us a 
moment before; and even my mother smiled 
as she looked in our friend^s jolly and 
kindly face. 

I bethought me, all at once, and stepped 
back. I had not paid the man for driving 
us over from Acton Centre, some four 
miles. He was just turning the horse 
when I ran down the path, feeling vexed 
at myself for my forgetfulness, and think¬ 
ing it would give him a chance to laugh at 
me again in his cool annoying way. 

“Sir,” I said, in what I see now must 
have been a ludicrously dignified manner, 
“you will please give me your price for 
driving us from the station.” 

“Butif I do not please—what then?” 
he asked, deliberately getting into the 
wagon and taking up the reins. 

“But I insist upon paying you!” I said, 
hotly. 

“Ah ? Tm sorry, then, but I am afraid 
I cannot gratify you. I did not bring you 
for pay. Grood-night, Miss Clifton.” And 
giving his horse a sharp cut with the whip, 
he rode down the lane and out of sight 
before I had fairly mastered my surprise, 
and, I will confess, indignation. 

“ Tom,” I exclaimed, coming into the 
room where the family were gathered (we 
all called him Tom, he would have it so), 

“ who is that fellow ?” 

Tom stopped and gazed at my fiushed 
face with a slightly-puzzled expression, 
which almost instantly broadened into a 
laugh, I knew, at my perturbed look. 

“ O, you mean Cleaveland ? I fancy you 
wouldn’t call him ‘ that fellow ’ if you 
knew him better. Dilly, John Cleaveland 
is one of nature’s noblemen. I have known 
him ever since he was a mere baby, and 1 
never knew him do a mean or ungenerous 
thing. What is the indictment against 
him, my girl ?” And he came and looked 
straight in my eyes, an unusual seriousness 
in his own. 

“ He’s a disagreeable, impertinent per¬ 
son 1” I said, shortly, vexed that Tom 
should praise him so warmly. “And—and 
he said he * didn’t drive us here for pay,’ 
and called me ‘ Miss Clifton ’—as if I were 
an old and particular friend!” 

The way Tom Allen laughed is altogether 
indescribable. There was always some¬ 
thing peculiarly infectious about Tom’s 


laughter, and on looking up I saw that 
every one was laughing also. It was no 
use. I gave in and joined the general cho¬ 
rus, though in my secret heart I was an¬ 
grier than ever with the cause of it all- 
John Cleaveland—and disliked him more 
than ever. 

1 can see it now, the bright quaint pic¬ 
ture that flashed upon me, as, recovering 
my composure, 1 stood and looked about 
me. The great open chimney was one 
glowing mass of rosy flame, that, like a 
brilliant sunset, dyed with its own rare 
splendor everything it touched. The floor 
was bare and snowy white, and was worn 
here and there by the tread of feet that 
had been dust for many long, long years. 
The low-ceiled walls stretched away into— 
it seemed—illimitable space, and narrow 
curiously-panelled doors opened in all 
directions. The walls had been blue orig¬ 
inally, but time had dimmed and faded 
them, till, in the soft firelight, there was 
about them a sort of pale halo, like the 
soft flush of a summer dawn against the 
cool azure of the firmament. My mother’s 
fair face took on the bloom of youth in 
this rare light; and even the strange pallor 
that had of late given me such a sad sink¬ 
ing of the heart whenever I looked at 
Harry’s thoughtful young face, seemed to 
have banished like some painful dream. 

“ O Dilly, this is beautiful!” Harry said, 
softly, touching my hand in a pretty ca¬ 
ressing way he had. “ I am afraid, though, 
it will make me want to slay more,” he 
added, dreamily, as if to himself. 

My heart gave a fierce throb, but X put 
the unwelcome thought away fr-un me 
with a resolute hand. I could not have it 

so—I would not! Harry was so young_ 

only fifteen, and country air and country 
living would imiko him strong immediately, 

1 was sure—at least I tried to persuade my¬ 
self that I was. 

The next morning, before any of the 
family had arisen, 1 went over the house, 
and the nearer portions of the farm with 
"Tom Allen. Alas! the beautiful glamour 
of the rosy firelight had faded and van¬ 
ished, and under the gray gusty skies my 
“patrimony” looked little enough like 
Eden, I must confess. Tom pushed back 
the great barn doors, and I looked in. It 
was “ empty, swept and garnished.” 

“ 1 must have something to put in here, 
Tom,” I said, in a tone of desperation; 
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I must! What can 1 get the cheapest 
Well, cats, perhaps/* he replied, with 
ludicrous gravity. “ I shouldn’t wonder if 
for five dollars you could slock the old con¬ 
cern pretty well.” 

I knew the good fellow was trying to di¬ 
vert my mind from the general dreariness 
and desolation that pervaded the place, 
and inwardly thanked him the while I 
made a pretence of anger. After this we 
held a long consultation, the result of 
which was that before noon there were a 
cow, half a dozen hens, and the smallest 
atom of a pig, fairly domiciled in the old 
barn; and Harry and I, at least, were in a 
pleasant state of excitement over the mat¬ 
ter. There was a delightful sense of own¬ 
ership about our new possessions that was 
altogether novel and charming. We could 
not do enough for them, and to this day it 
is a perfect marvel to me how that small 
morsel of a pig could have held all we 
managed to put into him. 

But it was not till Tom Allen and his 
good wife had gone back to their home 
that a full sense of the care, and toil, and 
responsibility of our new life came upon 
me. It looked a rather hopeless experi¬ 
ment, I knew; but when one has no choice, 
what is one to do ? My mother was utterly 
despondent, and Alice angry at me for 
“ getting us out here,” as she called it. 
Harry stood by me bravely, and we two re¬ 
solved ourselves into a committee of “ ways 
and means,” the result of which was that 
I decided to apply for the school at Acton 
Centre. 

“ It’s what the hel-oine of a story invari¬ 
ably does,” Harry said, by way of recom¬ 
mendation. 

“ Or else goes out as governess,” I added, 
laughing, “ where there is an irresistible 
father, surrounded by nine small children, 
who, alas! are motherless.” 

We decided to say nothing about the 
matter to mother or Alice at present, and 
if I was unsuccessful, as 1 very much ex¬ 
pected to be, we promised each other never 
to mention it at all. I do not think that I 
had the faintest idea that I should secure 
the school, and yet I went on planning the 
expenditure of my salary with a coolness 
and deliberateness that was altogether 
amazing. 

1 sent in my name to the committee, and 
was notified to appear for examination on 
either the seventeenth or eighteenth day 


of April. I chose the former, to have it 
the sooner over, for, with all my powers of 
self-control, I found myself getting suspi¬ 
ciously nervous, and I had a morbid fehr 
that my mother or Alice would discover 
my purpose, and raise a storm of opposi¬ 
tion about my ears. 

How distinctly I remember, even to the 
minutest detail, everything which oc¬ 
curred that morning! The most common* 
place and trivial things seem cut into my 
memory with sharp ineffaceable lines that 
the years do not touch. I had been poli¬ 
tic enough to discover from time to time 
certain little articles needed at the Centre^ 
and so, when I proposed carelessly, as I 
cleared away the breakfast-table, to go to 
the village, my mother at once declared 
that I ‘‘ couldn’t have a better time,” and 
she was glad I could think of something^ 
besides this dismal old place.” 

It was a lovely morning, one of April’s 
fairest and brightest children. The softly- 
rounded hills, flushed faintly with tender 
green; the quiet stirless river, over which 
hovered a tremulous fleecy mist, through 
which gleamed the lithe-limbed willows, 
showing goldenly green in the slant sun¬ 
light; and over all the soft delicious sun¬ 
shine, melting into the fathomless blue of 
the bending heavens, were enough to stir 
the blood and quicken the pulses of a far 
less susceptible nature than mine. I walked 
on in a sort of transport of feeling, till the 
hoarse rattle of the coach that carried pas* 
sengers from the outlying districts to the 
Centre, broke in upon my consciousness, 
warning me that my delightful revery was 
at an end. 

Once fairly inside the coach, all my ner¬ 
vousness returned, and a curious feeling 
of giddiness took possession of me. I felt 
as if I were swinging in measureless space, 
with neither foothold nor support. 1 was 
vaguely conscious that there were other 
passengers, but I had not the faintest in¬ 
terest in them, and did not even glance at 
them; and not until some one pronounced 
my name, in a clear deep voice, as I alight¬ 
ed at the house of one of the committee, 
where I had been directed, do I think 1 
really saw one of my fellow-passengers. 

I hardly know whether I felt most 
pleased or vexed when I looked up and 
met the cool gray eyes of John Cleaveland 
quietly regarding me as he assisted me 
from the coach. I think there was a faint 
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feeling of relief, curiously mingled with a 
Tague sense of annoyance. I had seen him 
at church, and had twice met him in the 
street, hut he had not spoken to me since 
the night he brought me to Willow-Brook, 
till now. As he preceded me up the long 
cobble-stone walk to the front door, he 
glanced back over his shoulder and smiled 
that terribly-provoking smile again. 

“ I hardly think you will be drawn and 
quartered, Miss Clifton,” he said, I 
thought, contemptuously. 

1 felt the hot indignant blood flood my 
face. What right had he to notice my 
weakness and comment on it in this imper¬ 
tinent way? I do not think I was ever so 
thoroughly angry in my life as I was at 
this moment with John Cleaveland. It 
roused me completely, and I made a sud¬ 
den inward vow that I would succeed, if 
for no other purpose than to let this man, 
who had taken it upon himself to criticise 
me, see that 1 was not the weak inefficient 
creature he thought me. 

We went up the steps in silence, and my 
companion rang the bell. The door 
opened noiselessly, and he stood aside for 
me to enter. I bowed coldly, without 
looking up, and went in, he following me. 
It flashed upon me all at once that this 
John Cleaveland was one of the “ com¬ 
mittee.” 

We were ushered into a great ghostly 
room, smelling of damp and must. A line 
of straight high-backed chairs was drawn 
up against the wall, and four of them were 
occupied by “ candidates.” I think they 
were the most thoroughly frightened-look¬ 
ing quartet I ever beheld. I will also be 
candid enough to confess that only my 
temper kept me from outdoing the rest in 
that respect. 

The committee, three in number, sat in 
the centre of the room beside a great 
square baize-covered table, on which were 
piled half a dozen formidable-looking 
books, with writing materials beside them. 

The examination began, not of each 
separately, as I had supposed, but of all 
together as a class, the committee taking 
turps in asking questions. 1 shall never 
forget the chairman of that committee. 
He was supernaturally tall and thin, with 
a closely-shaven face, and overhanging 
brows of dusky blackness, from under 
which looked out a pair of keen alert eyes, 
that had a habit of growing as he gazed at 


one into two bright and terribly distinct 
interrogation points. It was the Rev. 
Simon Appleton, of the Acton First Parish, 
as I afterward learned. 

This gentleman informed us that there 
were four more applicants, and when all 
had had a hearing, the one who, in the 
opinion of the committee, had passed the 
most satisfactory examination, would be 
immediately notified. There was nothing 
more to be said, and one by one we arose 
and glided out, like a procession of un¬ 
shrived ghosts. 

“ Thank Heaven!” exclaimed one of the 
number, as we gained the street, “ the 
long agony is over. Talk about the Inqui¬ 
sition and the Council of Tenl They 
needn’t take the trouble to * notify ’ me. 
I wouldn’t live in daily dread of a visit 
from that ‘ committee ’ to save the whole 
rising generation from utter barbarism I 
Count me owt, girls.” And, with a nod to 
the others and a little ripple of gay laugh¬ 
ter, she ran lightly across the street, and 
into a bit of a brown cottage whose win¬ 
dows were all aglow with scarlet gerani¬ 
ums and white and purple petunias. 

Two days afterward I received a letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Appleton, wherein he 
informed me, very briefly, that I was the 
successful candidate for the post of teacher 
in the Acton Centre Intermediate School, 
and I would please hold myself in readi¬ 
ness to enter on my duties the second 
week in May. 

With the letter in my hand, I sought my 
mother and sister, and communicated its 
contents. Of course I was blamed and up¬ 
braided for the course I had taken. Moth¬ 
er was sure there was no necessity for such 
a step. Hadn’t we a thousand dollars in 
the bank, which we could draw upon if 
necessary? And then, what did I know 
about teaching school ? Besides, it was so 
far away, and it would make me ill, and 
then what would become of us ? 

Here she broke down and cried, and 
wished we had stayed in the city with our 
friends, as they had asked us; it would 
have been so much easier and pleasanter. 
We never could make anything of “this 
old place,” and the sooner we gave it up 
and went back the better. 

“But, motl^er,” I said, resolutely, “I 
am not going to give it up at all. Mr. 
Gordon says that in my grandfather’s day 
it was reckoned well worth five thousand 
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dollars; and all it wants is improvement 
to make it even more valuable. Do you 
think I will leave this, and be a dependant 
on somebody’s charity? Never! It is my 
patrimony, and I am resolved—” 

A very decided rap on the door, which 
stood open, made me pause suddenly and 
look up. John Cleaveland stood on the 
broad flagstone, a faint shade of embar¬ 
rassment on his usually cool face. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ but I had 
rapped twice before.” 

I felt my face grow hot, partly from the 
thought that he must have overheard our 
conversation, and partly from the peculiar 
look I saw in his eyes, as he let them rest 
a moment on my perturbed face. “ He is 
doubtless speculating on my temper,” I 
said to myself, savagely. X was also an¬ 
noyed and irritated that he should have 
heard so much of our family affairs. 

“Icalled. Miss Clifton, at the request of 
Mr. Appleton,” he said, quietly. “ You 
accept the situation, do you not?” 

“ I should not have gone through the 
farce of an application if I had not been 
ready to do so,” I replied, quickly. I had 
not regained my composure, and could not 
divest myself of the impression that he 
was secretly amused at the fact. 

“ No, I know you would not,” he said, 
in a sort of grave thoughtful way. “ Well, 
now in regard to the salary. We have 
heretofore paid teachers in* that depart¬ 
ment thirty-six dollars a month; this year 
we shall give forty, provided, of course, 
that you do not object,” he added, with a 
quick glance at my eager face. But he 
did not smile, yet there was a look in his 
face that I did not understand, and which 
irritated me. 

Indeed, 1 never felt at ease in this man’s 
presence. I knew that I was constantly 
presenting my weakest and most unami- 
able side to him, and I was vexed at kirn 
for it. I wished that he would keep out of 
my sight, and that I had never seen him, 
and a score more of similar things. Of 
one thing I was positive: I disliked him 
utterly and entirely, and always should. 
I was a firm believer in first impressions, 
and had he not angered me at the outset? 
Tom Allen might laud him to the skies if 
he liked, / should detest him all tlie same. 

“About the matter of transportation,” 
he proceeded, in his easy nonchalant way, 
“asl presume you would like to board 


with.your family. The coach is too late 
for you; besides, it is often crowded, and 
goes over half the town, taking up passen¬ 
gers. I fancy your time will be too much 
taken up for mere jpieaswre-riding,”—and 
he smiled in an amused way;—“and so I 
have another plan to suggest, namely: Mr. 
Livingston, who lives on the hill yonder” 
(pointing across a sunny little intervale, 
golden with cowslips, to a softly-rounded 
hill, whereon stood a charmingly old 
house, the walls of gray stone almost hid¬ 
den by wandering vines, it was said, in 
summer-time), “ is an attorney, having an 
office at the Centre. He goes up every 
morning about eight o’clock, and returns 
somewhere from four to six at night. I 
am of the opinion he would carry you at a 
trilling expense, if you have no better ar- 
ramremeut in view.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, more cordially 
than I had ever spoken to him before. 

“ O, it is not I, but our worthy chairman 
to whom you are indebted for this sugges¬ 
tion,” he answered, carelessly. 

“ Indeed ! I might have known—” I 
began, and stopped short in confusion. 

“ That it was not mine?” he said, laugh¬ 
ing. “ You doubtless think 1 should have 
proposed to take you myself.” 

“ Only that you ‘ don’t carry people for 
pay,’ ” I retorted. 

His cool faee flushed suddenly, and he 
turned half away. Then, raising his hat 
with ceremonious politeness, he said 
“good-evening,” and walked leisurely 
away. 

“ What a magnificent-looking man your 
Mr. Cleaveland is!” Alice said, watching 
him as he went down the lane. 

“My Mr. Cleaveland!” I exclaimed, in¬ 
dignantly. “ I am sure I don’t see what I 
have to do with him more than you. I 
think him the most disagreeable man I 
ever met.” 

Alice laughed softly, in such a provok¬ 
ing way! 

“ Dilly, my dear,” my mother said, re¬ 
provingly, “ I am afraid you were a little 
rude to Mr. Cleaveland. It is not at all 
like you to be irritable and ill-tempered. 
You remember Tom Allen praised him 
highly; and I should be sorry for you to 
be rude to a friend of his. Indeed, I 
should be sorry for my daughter to be 
rude to any one,” she added, with a sort 
of gentle pride. 
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It was not at all like me to do so, but I 
did—I broke into a little hysterical fit of 
weeping; and then my mother put her 
arms about me, and kissed me and petted 
me in her sweet graceful fashion till I 
laughed, and declared myself cured.” I 
believe I even went further, and made 
some excuse for my conduct, to the effect 
that I had been feeling so anxious about 
getting this school, and: about her and 
Alice’s opposition to my plans, that I had 
got nervous, I supposed. But 1 carefully 
avoided any reference to John Cleaveland 
in any way. 

1 could not have taken a more politic 
course if I had studied a lifetime, though 
I did not think of it till afterward. My 
mother and Alice made no further objec¬ 
tions to my plans; indeed, tliey went 
further, and developed a cordial interest 
in my prospective duties; and that even¬ 
ing went up and called on Mr. Livingston, 
in regard to the transportation ” busi¬ 
ness, my mother saying that it would be 
more proper for her to do so. It seemed 
so strange for her to be careful on my ac¬ 
count—I, who for nearly a year now had 
had the full care and management of both 
family and financial affairs I 

Mr. Livingston drove my mother and 
Alice home in his pretty basket-phaeton 
through the soft April dusk. I went out 
to the steps to meet them. He came for¬ 
ward and offered his hand, with such 
frank and open cordiality that 1 felt as 
much at ease as if 1 had known him all my 
life. 

“ I suppose we' may as well be getting 
acquainted, Miss Clifton,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, “ since it has got to be done sooner 
or later. I only hope you will be as pleased 
with the arrangement your mother and 
myself have made as I am.” 

“ Then it is arranged, and you will take 
me?” I said, eagerly. ‘‘ You are sure it is 
not going to inconvenience you too much, 
because—” 

“StopI Miss Clifton,” he interrupted, 
with a comical look of alarm, “ there is to 
be no backing out on your part—haven’t 
you just given me your hand on it? As 
for the ‘ inconvenience,’ you shall compen¬ 
sate me by gratuitous lessons on ‘ parts of 
speech’ as we go along.” 

“If you will promise to be a diligent 
pupil,” 1 answered, laughingly. 

“Trust me for thatl” he exclaimed. 


gayly. “I make a ‘ specialty,’ as horticul¬ 
turists say, of that particular branch of 
science.” 

He tarried some little time, talking in 
his easy cordial way, and making us all 
like him by the genial heartiness and 
friendliness of his manner. 

“ Well,” I said, after he had gone, “2 
think it’s worth while coming to Acton, if 
only to know Mr. Livingston.” 

“And Mr. Cleaveland,’* added Alice, 
demurely. 

I did not deign to reply, but I felt the 
blood rush to my face, and felt hot, and 
angry, and uncomfortable, and wished the 
thought or mention of John Cleaveland 
might never intrude upon me again so 
long as I lived. 

As April faded into May, and the new 
creation unfolded its wonderful marvel of 
life from death, I think we all felt as if 
we were under some mysterious spell of 
enchantment, everything was so strange, 
and new, and beautiful to us. How charm¬ 
ing the old place grew under the magical 
fingers of the sunshine and the soft spring 
rain! How thick the willows grew with 
their delicate golden-green fringes, and 
how ridiculously swollen were the buds on 
every tree, and shrub, and bush! Under 
the front w’indows was a wide bordcir where 
were all manner of old-fashioned flowers 
waking into life—lilies, pmks, daffodils, 
columbine, flower-de-luce, and a host be¬ 
side, which were a constant subject for 
speculation to Harry and myself. 

I was feeling altogether easy about Har¬ 
ry now. There was a lovely fresh color in 
his cheeks, and he had gained consider¬ 
ably both in flesh and strength. It is true, 
I was sometimes startled by thai same pe¬ 
culiar cough which had been the herald of 
my father’s fatal illness, but it was at suck 
rare intervals that I persuaded myself 
there was no real cause for uneasiness; 
and as neither mother nor Alice seemed to 
notice it, 1 tried to believe that my own 
morbid anxiety magnified the danger 

Tom Allen came out and stayed a few 
days, making arrangements for me about 
the farm work, which was to be let on 
shares to a Mr. Gordon living in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and who had worked on the farm 
when a boy for my grandfather. This 
Gordon—Sam Gordon, his name was—be¬ 
lieved in Willow-lirook Farm as 1 ‘eligiously 
as he did in the catechism, and I was his 
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most devout disciple. Our enthusiasm, 
Mr. Livingston declared, was the “ most 
simple and touching thing he had ever 
witnessed.^’ 

Mr. Livingston had fallen into the habit 
of dropping in upon us in the most neigh¬ 
borly and informal manner; and though I 
rode to the Centre with him each morning 
and returned with him, if he was through 
business in good season (otherwise I took 
the coach), still, the day seemed incom¬ 
plete and unsatisfactory if he did not run 
in for a moment in the evening. I think 
we all grew to feel in this way—to expect 
him, and to feel disappointed if he did not 
come, though Alice pretended indifference, 
and ridiculed our “ infatuation,^' as she 
called it. 

It was the week before my summer va¬ 
cation began;—how well I remember every¬ 
thing connected with that day, even to the 
peculiar oppressiveness of the thick lan¬ 
guorous atmosphere which had hung like 
a leaden weight upon my spirits all day. 
It was precisely twenty-five minutes to 
three—I can see the exact position of the 
hands on the great dial-plate to this mo¬ 
ment—when a low firm rap on the inner 
schoolroom door caused me to look hastily 
up. John Cleaveland was standing just 
outside, but came slowly forward when I 
looked up. The first feeling was one of 
vexation that he should come this, of all 
days—for I supposed he came, of course, 
to visit the school—when I was looking 
and feeling ill and worn out. But as he 
came toward me, something in the expres¬ 
sion of his face changed the whole current 
of my feelings. There was in it such a 
fook of infinite tenderness, pity and pain, 
that I cried out, involuntarily: 

“ O Mr. Cleaveland I what is it?" 

He took my hands, which were cold and 
trembling, between his strong firm palms 
a moment, and placed noie quietly in a seat. 
Then he told the scholars very briefly that 
Miss Clifton’s mother had sent for her to 
come home, and they could be dismissed. 
I heard it all in a vague way, as one hears 
in a dream, and then I realized that we 
were alone. Something about that thought 
sent the blood—that had seemed congeal¬ 
ing about my heart—to my face, and even 
to my finger-tips, with a fierce sudden 
bound that almost took my breath away. 

“Is it about Harry?" I asked then, 
more quietly than I thought I could speak. 


“ Yes," he said, coming and standing by 
my chair. “But there is no cause for 
alarm now—at least there is no immediate 
peril. Harry has had an attack of hemor¬ 
rhage, but is comfortable, and the doctor 
does not consider it very serious, os yet." 

I did not faint, I did not cry out, but I 
think the agony in my heart stamped itself 
on my face, for my companion’s grew 
strangely white as he turned and walked 
to the door, for an instant. I have a dis¬ 
tinct remembrance of his bringing me my 
hat and shawl, and of his wrapping the 
latter about me carefully and tenderly, 
but I seemed somehow to have lost all care 
or thought of myself; I could think only 
of him — my ^bright handsome young 
brother, whom I loved better than my own 
Ufe. 

I do not remember that anything was 
said during the half hour we were driving 
to the farm. I could not talk, and my 
companion instinctively understood, and 
was silent. But as we came in sight of the 
house, he turned to me, and said, firmly: 

“Miss Clifton, till you can command 
yourself, I shall consider it my duty to 
your brother to keep you away from Wil¬ 
low-Brook. There is helplessness and in¬ 
efficiency enough there already." 

“ Mr. Cleaveland," I exclaimed, fiercely, 
“ keep me away from my brother, if you 
dare I" And I half rose from the seat. 
He put out his hand and drew me down 
again, and for the first time, I think, in all 
our acquaintance, our eyes fairly met. 
Mine, I knew, were almost wild with pain, 
and grief, and anger, but his I could not 
understand. I felt the strength and power 
in them, however, and knew that he was 
master. His face was graver than I had 
ever seen it, and I thought sterner. 

“ I dare do what is right, Miss Clifton," 
he said, quietly; “and it is not right to 
add another element of weakness where 
calmness and courage are so imperatively 
demanded. O, why will you persist in 
misunderstanding me always?" he added, 
in a sharp intense voice. 

“Pardon me," I said, gently. “Idid 
not mean to be rude or unreasonable, but 
it came so suddenly—this blow to my dear¬ 
est hopes—that it was not an easy thing to 
command myself. But I see the necessity 
of it—and you can trust me now?" I 
asked, humbly. 

“Most implicitly!" he answered, with 
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Bach confident heartiness that it gave me 
new faith in my own strength. 

I will not dwell on the need there was 
of some one to be brave, and calm, and 
efficient during those first few terrible days 
of grief and dread. My mother was utterly 
prostrated, physically and mentally, and I 
was forced to exclude her altogether from 
Harry’s presence, as she could not—or did 
not—control either her speech or her emo¬ 
tions ill the smallest degree; and excite¬ 
ment, in the critical state he was in, was 
simply murderous. 

Alice, on the other hand, shrank from 
any contact with pain, or suffering, or 
care, constitutionally. I believe I have 
not mentioned that my sister was very 
beautiful, and very attractive, with a cer¬ 
tain power or charm about her that some 
people call fascination. I had been proud 
of the beauty and grace of my younger sis¬ 
ter all my life, and had rejoiced in her so¬ 
cial successes; but we were so radically 
unlike in temperament, tastes and habits, 
that there was not that perfect sympathy 
between us which I would have liked. 
Alice was made for ‘‘ society,” while to 
me the whole thing was simply vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” With a nature 
that hungered for love and tenderness, I 
had a strong will, a sensitive independence, 
and a certain indomitableness that would 
not yield—to which difficulty was but an¬ 
other name for opportunity, and opposi¬ 
tion the surest incentive to effort. 

And so, being so differently constituted, 
I do not take it as any merit that I was 
able to do for Hdrry what Alice could not 
do. She liked sunshine and soft airs, 
luxury and ease, and, like certain flowers, 
only blossomed in the sunlight. I, on the 
contrary, needed the strengthening tonic 
of adverse winds to fully develop my ca¬ 
pabilities and quicken my thoughts. 

While Harry’s condition was considered 
critical I do not think 1 knew what dis¬ 
couragement or fatigue meant. I would 
not yield to them—I must not, 1 knew, if I 
would save him, and that was the one ab¬ 
sorbing thought and desire of my life. 
Everything else faded into a dim and 
vague insignificance before this one great 
wish of my heart. It was not till the great 
peril was lifted, and he was able to walk 
out, that my mind came back to other in¬ 
terests and hopes. 1 had realized through 
all the kindness and attention of Mr. Liv¬ 


ingston, but as my heart grew lighter it 
also grew more grateful and tender toward 
him. I hardly know how I could have 
gone through those first few days had it 
not been for his thoughtful kindness in a 
score of ways. I was thinking it all over, 
and thinking particularly of something he 
had said to me that evening. 

It had happened in this wise: I was suf¬ 
fering from a severe headache, and looked 
forlorn and wretched enough to excite any 
one’s sympathy, I (!are say. I was lean¬ 
ing against the window-sill as he came up 
to the house. I knew he had come to take 
Alice out for a drive; he had done it 
nearly every day since Harry had been ill, 
and I felt as grateful to him for this as for 
anything, for she had quite recovered her 
usual bright spirits and bright looks. 

“ My dear little girl,” he said, laying his 
hand caressingly on my drooping head, 
“you have had a hard time of it, but you 
have been so brave I Do you know, little 
Dilly, that you are my exact ideal of a 
heroine?” 

He had always been gentle, and in a cer¬ 
tain way affectionate; it was in his nature 
to be; but he had never spoken to me like 
this before, and had never called me 
“Dilly.” I felt ill and weak, and, like 
every other woman who is a real woman, 
felt a hungry longing for Uve and tender¬ 
ness. I had never analyzed my feelings 
towards Ray Livingston; our relations had 
been so pleasant always that I had felt 
altogether content that they should con¬ 
tinue unchanged. But his words suggested 
new thoughts and new possibilities, and I 
could not answer him with my old ease, 
and so was silent altogether. After a little 
pause he added, with more embarrassment 
than I had ever seen him manifest: 

“You must not think of taking up that 
school business again. I have a right now 
to say this much.” 

Alice came out at this moment, and 
they went down the steps together. How 
beautiful she was I I thought I had never 
seen her look so lovely before, and as they 
rode slowly down through the green shad¬ 
owed lane, the sunset light wrapping them 
in a wann bright glow, I felt a faint pang 
of bitterness stir in my heart. But it was 
only momentary, and my mind went back 
over Ray Livingston’s words and tones, 
and I tried to understand my own heart, 
and could not. And, as if to confuse me 
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still more, I kept making little involuntary 
comparisons 'between him and John 
Cleaveland, which only vexed me, because 
I did not wish to think of Mr. Cleaveland 
at all. 

It was one of those stirless summer 
nights when nature seems taking a siesta. 
Harry was in mother’s room, and I stepped 
out softly, and went down through the 
dusk and the silence to a little rustic arbor 
under the willows. I had scarcely sat 
down when a quick irm step broke the 
stillness, and looking through the trees, I 
easily distinguished the form of John 
Cleaveland; indeed, I knew it was he, 
even before that, though I hardly can ex¬ 
plain how I knew. I suppose he saw my 
light dress, for he came to the edge of the 
path, and asked if he might venture into 
the “ new garden of Eden.” 

‘*1 came up about the school,” he said, 
coming and leaning against one of the 
trees. “The vacation will end in two 
weeks, and a teacher must be provided. I 
had—I mean we had heard nothing from 
you personally, though Mr. Livingston has 
informed us that you will not teach longer. 
I do not question his authority,”—he said 
this very icily—“ but choose, nevertheless, 
your personal confirmation.” 

“ I shall not teach if you do not want 
me, of course,” I said, feeling grieved and 
angry, and altogether wretched. 

“Want you!” he exclaimed, sharply. 
“ Have I ever given you cause to say this 
to me. Miss Clifton?” 

I knew that he had not, and I was 
ashamed and sorry, for it came to me all 
at once, his kindness and helpfulness—the 
exact help I needed—at a time when I had 
needed it so sorely. What could he think 
of me, save to pity or despise me ? 

The quick light whirr of carriage wheels 
broke a silence that was becoming unbear¬ 
able. 1 drew a breath of relief as I saw 
Mr. Livingston and Alice riding up the 
lane. They came into a slow walk as they 
neared us, and, all unconscious of our 
proximity, they continued their conver¬ 
sation. 

“ There is no reason for a day’s delay,” 
he was saying, very earnestly. “I can 
help you then as I cannot now. It will be 
easier, financially, for your family, and I 
will be a faithful son and brother to them 
all, for your sake, my darling I I am going 
to ask Dilly, who is always sensible and 


prompt, to help me convince you,” he 
said, with a soft laugh. 

I do not think I ever came so near what 
people call “ hysterics,” before or since, 
as I did then. My physical and nervous 
system were overwrought, and the sudden 
discovery of the cause of all Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s friendship to our family made me 
for an instant giddy and faint with pain. 
And I had been weak enough only two 
hours before to fancy he cared for me! 
“As if any one could do that in his 
senses!” I said, bitterly, to myself, feeling 
my own lack of beauty, and grace, and 
accomplishments as I had never felt it 
before. And he saw it all—all my pain and 
humiliation, and was pitying me. He, of 
all men in the world! It seemed for a 
moment as if I should go wild. I think it 
was the look of pain and pity in my com¬ 
panion’s face that restored me to my 
senses. It roused my pride, for I knew he 
thought my emotion wholly caused by this 
chance discovery of Mr. Livingston’s love 
for my sister, and that he had in some way 
deceived me, and won my love only to cast 
it heartlessly aside. And I—I could not 
explain an affair like this to make any one 
understand—and to himl Well, he might 
think what he chose; why should I care 
what he might believe? And yet I did 
care, in spite of my will or reason; and as 
I went over the whole subject again and 
again, this troubled me most sorely of all. 

The next day Mr. Livingston came over 
very early, and in his frank easy way told 
his story, and asked for the family sanc¬ 
tion. Of course it was granted, for had 
he not seemed like one of us always? 
And when I thought of it more, the only 
wonder I felt was that 1 had not foreseen 
it from the outset. And if I had any 
vague regret or sense of loss at first, it 
faded quietly out in the genial air of ten¬ 
der brotherly interest and affection he 
continually manifested toward me. 

It was a very quiet affair—my sister’s 
marriage—and not at all to her taste; but 
Harry was so delicate, none of us was will¬ 
ing for her to go away. And so she went 
quietly to her husband’s house, and I pre¬ 
pared to take up my school duties again, 
though Ray strongly protested against it, 
and got almost angry at my “ stubborn¬ 
ness,” as he called it. 

It was the early part of the last week of 
the vacation. I was getting restless and 
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nneasy, and longed for the commencement 
to come. I wanted to get my mind off 
myself a little, for, disguise it as I might, 
1 knew I was nervous, or morbid, or some¬ 
thing which made me unlike my former 
self. I was thinking it all over, and won¬ 
dering if 1 should ever again feel quite as 
strong and hopeful as I had felt last spring. 
It seemed such a very long time ago that I 
came to Willow-Brook I 

“Dilly dear, are you there?’* came sud¬ 
denly, in a strange stifled whisper from 
Harry’s room. 

1 sprang to my feet instantly; 1 knew so 
well what it meant; I had heard that 
strange gurgling whisper once before— 
could I ever mistake or forget its terrible 
Import? 

I cannot, even now, dwell on that dread¬ 
ful time, bringing back as it did so vividly 
my father’s last hours, without something 
of the fierce anguish I suffered at that 
time. 

“Dilly,” he whispered, clinging to my 
hand, “it is very hard to leave you—I love 
you so! And the world is so beautiful,” 
his eyes turning wistfully toward the open 
window where the sunshine lay in a yellow 
flood, “ and I am so young!” 

1 heard a quiet step in the room, and 
looking up, saw John Cleaveland close be¬ 
side me. 1 put out my hand, and he 
clasped it in silence. A faint smile trem¬ 
bled across Harry’s face, and he whis¬ 
pered, softly: 

“ It is all right, Dilly. 1 am—going— 
home.” His voice and breath going out 
together, and only the smile remaining. 

Bay and Alice came to the farm for a 
while, it was so lonely. Bay said it was 
“ no use to think of my school any more, 
there was no need of it, and it was my 
duly to stay at home.” Duty! Tes, it 
was always that for me. I wondered, in a 
vague way, if, by any possibility, I owed 
any duty to myself. 

Mr. Cleaveland came in the first of the 
week to say that the school would wait a 
week or two for me, if I felt as if I could 
go on. 

“ Cleaveland,” Mr. Livingston ex¬ 
claimed, quite warmly, “ why do you 
haunt Dilly with your paltry school ? 
Have you no consideration at ail for her?” 

John Cloaveland’s calm face flushed 
suddenly, and then grew very white. 

“ 1 think Miss Clifton needs to do this, 


Mr. Livingston,” he said, firmly; “ yet she 
shall choose for herself. What do you 
say?” he asked, turning abruptly to me. 

“If I could consult my own personal 
wishes, I should certainly go on with the 
school,” I said, quickly. “ But if it is my 
duty to give it up, that decides the matter.” 

“We shall depend on you to teach the 
school. Miss Clifton,” he replied, in a 
tone of quiet decision. “The vacation 
will be extended two weeks.” And bow¬ 
ing quietly and coolly, he withdrew. 

“Beally, this interference is unwarrant¬ 
able,” Ray declared, indignantly. “ I do 
not wonder you dislike him, Dilly.” 

“ I used to think he was a gentleman,” 
my mother said, in an aggrieved way, 
“ but he has no regard for my feelings at 
all—he doesn’t seem to even think of ?ne.” 

“It does seem odd that one should 
think of my needing any change of scene 
or diversion of thought,” I said. 

“There! that is just like Dilly!’’ Alice 
exclaimed. “ If we say three words more 
against John Cleaveland, she will be irre¬ 
vocably in love with him.” 

I felt my face grow hot, and not caring 
for them to see, I ran up to my room. I 
could hide it from others—that my pride 
helped me to do—but I could no longer 
hide it from myself. I did love John 
Cleaveland, and against my will, my rea¬ 
son, and my determination I I had tried 
my best to hate him—I really believed at 
one time that I did hate him—and this 
was the end! And I had always held such 
very high notions about this matter. No 
woman of sense or delicacy would ever 
give her love unsought, I had maintained. 
And this was the end of that also. 

I went up in the coach quite frequently 
after the fall term began, and sometimes X 
walked home. Alice liked to drive in 
with Mr. Livingston, and when his busi¬ 
ness admitted it, they rode about the out¬ 
lying country, often returning home by 
quite another route. On one of these oc¬ 
casions I had missed the coach, and there 
was no other way but to walk. It was one 
of those gray dreary autumnal days so 
common in November. It had been thick¬ 
ening all day, and the wind was raw and 
damp, with an occasional sprinkle of rain. 
I was unusually tired, and, though I made 
all the haste I could, I had got but little 
more than half way home when the storm 
broke with sudden lierceriess. I looked 
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about me despairingly. There was no 
house near, and the wind and rain made 
locomotion almost impossible. To my in¬ 
finite relief I saw a close carriage ap¬ 
proaching. I resolved to appeal to his 
humanity, whoever he might be, to turn 
about and take me home. But I had no 
need; for the carriage stopped, a man 
sprang out, lifted me in his arms, and put 
me in the carriage, before I had fairly got 
breath. 

“O Mr. Cleaveland!” I exclaimed, with 
a little hysterical sob, “ I am so glad I” 

“Are you?’* he asked, looking down in 
my face. “ Then I am. I was not sure 
you would ride with me when I found 
you.” 

“But did you come to find me?—how 
did you know that I—” 

“How did I know!” he interrupted. 
“As if I had not thought of you all this 
dismal afternoon, and watched for you in 
vain when the coach came in! I waited as 
long as I could endure it, and then started 
to find you. I saw Livingston and your 
sister come home soon after dinner.” I 
knew he was looking at me sharply when 
he said this, and I knew of what he was 
thinking, and it irritated me. 

“ Mr. Cleaveland,” I said, hastily, “ I 
would like to correct an impression you 
kave somehow got. It—it is about Bay.” 
I hardly knew how to go on, now that I 
had begun. 

“ Well, what about him?” he asked, not 
moving his eyes from my face. 

“ You think I was in love with him, and 
that he jilted me for my sister, because 
she was more beautiful and attractive; 
and you feel a sort of lofty pity for my 
forlorn condition. I dare say that is why 
you came after me to-day.” 

His face grew suddenly white and stern. 

“I wish to Heaven it was!” he ex¬ 
claimed, bitterly, “ since I am so utterly 
unbearable to you.” 

I knew he would think me weak and 
siily, but if my life had depended, 1 could 
not have helped it. I broke down and cried 
as if my heart would break. 

He put his arm about me, and drew me 
to him in a sort of fierce clasp. 

“ Why will you persist in misunder¬ 


standing me, Dilly Clifton I” he exclaimed, 
passionately. “ I, who would give my life 
to save you an instant of pain or sorrow! 
I know you don’t want to hear it,” he 
went on, in a rapid intense voice, “but I 
must tell you now—you have made me do 
it in very self-defence I You remember 
the night I brought you to Willow-Brook? 
Well, ever since that night I have strug¬ 
gled to overcome my love for you, because 
I saw how strongly you disliked me. I 
have resolved scores of times never to 
trouble you with a presence so distasteful 
to you, and yet, understanding your pecu¬ 
liar nature well enough to see the kind of 
help you have needed at certain times, I 
could not refrain from giving it, though I 
believe I almost always have angered you 
in so doing.” 

“ But it was because I thought you pit¬ 
ied my weakness, or despised me for my 
temper,” I interrupted. “I could not 
bear your contempt with indifference.” 

“Dilly!”—and he bent his face close to 
mine—“ why did you care ? Tell me I” 

“I shall not!” I exclaimed, straggling 
to get free. 

“But you shall!—and now, this very 
moment! Do you think I am going to be 
put off by any sort of a subterfuge? lam 
too much in earnest for dallying.” 

And, as it had been from the first, so it 
was now. I yielded, and he got his an¬ 
swer; an answer that X was as glad to give 
as he to receive, perhaps, after all. 

“ It is just the thing I intended,” Tom 
Allen said, complacently, when he came 
out to our wedding at New Year’s. 

“ John Cleaveland is the only man I ever 
knew who I thought could manage Dilly,” 
he said, laughingly, to my mother; “or 
whom 1 thought to be worthy of her,” he 
added, in an undertone, to me. He always 
had a foolish partiality for me—perhaps 
because 1 loved the dear honest fellow so 
warmly and thoroughly. 

Willow-Brook Farm is, John and I think, 
the dearest and brightest place on the 
globe; and no day goes by but in my happy 
heart I bless the memory of him who so 
thoughtfully, and, I think, providentially, 
left me this dear old homestead for Mr 
Patrimony. 
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WILL SHE MARKT HIM? 

BT FLOBBNOB MABBYAT, AUTHOB OF “AN XJNFOBTUNATK MATCH,” BTC., BTC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“OPBN 8B8AMB.” 

Thb flirtation between Bulwer and Alice 
progresses satisfactorily, and the denoue¬ 
ment Is expected daily. Little Arthur has 
sickened with the measles, which keeps his 
mother in attendance on him in the nur¬ 
sery; and Mr. O’Connor has returned to 
Ballybroogan. But Captain Staunton still 
lingers on at Castle Yalence, and Everil is 
thrown so much in his company, that she 
has begun to regard their constant meet¬ 
ings almost with indifference. 

“ I don’t care for that story,” she says 
one day as she returns a novel to him. 

“ What fault do you find with it. Lady 
Valence?” 

“ It Is immoral—grossly so. The woman 
had married with her eyes open. What 
right had she afterwards to quarrel with 
her condition ?” 

“ The right of love. Has love no rights ? 
You used to say it was all-powerful.” 

She has no answer ready. She turns 
away without speaking. 

“ 1 have another novel I am very anxious 
you should read. Here it is,” continues 
Maurice Staunton, offering the book to her. 

** I don’t wish to read any more, thank 
yon. I am rather tired of them.” 

“ Only this'one. It treats of a subject 
which I know will deeply interest you. By 
the way, how is Lord Valence’s health ?” 

“ Lord Valence's health /” She starts, for 
a moment really not comprehending the 
allusion. 

“ Yes; it was so indifferent, you may 
remember, at the time you married. Is it 
improved?” 

“ Greatly Improved.” She says the words 
steadily, though she knows they are not 
true. “ Cannot you see it for yourself ?” 

” 1 confess I have not observed much dif¬ 
ference; and, from Mrs. West’s account, I 
was led to fear that I was correct.” 

” O, what did she say ?” cries the coun¬ 
tess, eagerly. 

**Only the old story. But you should 
know best, of course. What a relief the 


improvement in his lordship’s condition 
must be to you I” 

She does not note his sarcasm. All she 
aims at is to deaden, by the sophistry of 
an unconscious love, the pang he has raised 
in her heart. 

“ He is not really ill. I assure you he is 
not. Agatha always tries to make him out 
worse than he is, and I think she encour¬ 
ages him in the belief. But he eats and 
drinks well, as any one can see. And he 
takes plenty of exercise; and—and—” 

“ Don’t let me distress you. I am so 
sorry I spoke,” says Maurice Staunton, 
coldly. His voice recalls her to herself. 
She remembers to whom she is speaking, 
and, with a sudden look of pride, she takes 
the book which he has placed beneath her 
hand, and withdraws from his presence. 

Lady Valence has a headache that even¬ 
ing—an unaccountable headache, that has 
sprung no one knows whence, and renders 
her incapable of appearing at dinner. 
Every one who has a right to do so appears 
in turn to demand the reason of her defec¬ 
tion ; but she only confesses herself languid 
and heavy, and disinclined to move; says 
jestingly she thinks she is sickening for the 
measles, and sends them away as perplexed 
as when they came. Agatha is angry, de¬ 
clares it is all nonsense, and she could ap¬ 
pear at the dinner-table perfectly well if 
she chose. Alice hangs about her for a few 
minutes with a red face, and suggests that 
“ Mr. Bulwer will be so disappointed ” if 
she doesn’t join them in the evening. Only 
Lord Valence, after the first brief inquiry, 
does not express an opinion either way, 
except to beg that she will please herself. 
So she pleases herself by sitting in her 
dressing-room, loosely attired, perusing the 
novel which Staunton has lent her, and 
which (notwithstanding her asseverations 
to the contrary) proved so interesting, from 
the few glances she cast between its pages, 
that she is fain to read it through. At 
first the story simply attracts her attention; 
next, she is struck with its wonderful simi¬ 
larity to her own case; then her eyes be¬ 
come riveted on the pages, and her mind 
absorbed with curiosity to learn the end of 
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the narrative. It is the history of a man 
and a woman (what history is there one 
could write, to prove interesting, that did 
not contain a man and a woman to poison 
or bless the existence of each other?) 
thrown together, as she was thrown with 
Maurice Staunton, ignorant that any obsta¬ 
cle existed to their becoming lovers. They 
are at the height and fervor of their feel¬ 
ing—they have grown so necessary to each 
other’s happiness that nothing but death 
seems capable of parting them, when they 
receive the shock of the knowledge that 
the woman’s father is a bankrupt, and must 
sell his daughter to the highest bidder. 
The man is poor, the lovers are torn asun¬ 
der, and the woman is married to a wealthy 
old and feeble suitor. The lover whispers 
courage to her. “Be strong, my friend— 
be patient. This cannot last forever. The 
time must come when our affection will be 
rewarded—when you shall again be free.” 
But the prophecy is not fulfilled. His new 
condition agrees with the old man; he re¬ 
vives again, becomes rejuvenated, and 
threatens to maintain his rights for an un¬ 
limited number of years. 

The lovers, after the French fashion, 
continue to hold secret assignations with 
one another; but this is not sufficient for 
their happiness—they want to enjoy the 
old husband’s wealth publicly and together. 
At last one day, when they have been dis¬ 
cussing their mutual misfortunes, the man 
insinuates how easy it is to make Fate suc¬ 
cumb to our inclinations. He argues the 
point sophistically and well, and he ends 
by drawing a small vial from his pocket. 
“ How strange,” he continues, “ it is to 
think, my friend, that a few drops of this 
harmless-looking liquid, placed in his drink 
or food, should have the power to take 
away the life of a man with such subtlety, 
as to render detection next to impossible. 
What wonderful discoveries this age has 
brought us 1” 

He says no more, but he leaves the vial 
behind him on the table. When night 
comes, and the wretched woman is queru¬ 
lously demanded by her old husband to 
rise and get him something to drink, the 
temptation comes to her to empty the con¬ 
tents of the vial into his glass. She does 
so hastily, allowing herself no time to think, 
and with a trembling hand carries the fatal 
draught into his bedchamber. She ap¬ 
proaches the bedside—withdraws the cur¬ 


tain—gives one look at the old man’s face 
—a scream—and the glass falls from her 
hand, and is dashed to atoms on the floor. 
Her husband has died in her absence; it is 
a corpse that lies before her I 

The would-be murderess isiree, and the 
romance ends with the clash of wedding- 
bells and the reward of virtue. 

4 ^ « « « « « 

Everil has finished the recital. The book 
has fallen from her hand—it lies upon the 
ground at her feet. The evening has faded 
into night; but she has read it with locked 
doors, and no one has gained admittance to 
her solitude. Agatha and Alice have 
passed by on their way to bed, and whis¬ 
pered their good wishes and good-nights 
through the keyhole. She has heard the 
gentlemen go noisily up stairs; her maid 
has knocked, and been summarily dis¬ 
missed. She has had no wish for any com¬ 
panion but her own thoughts. 

This tale—this terrible tale—how it has 
affected her! How her cheeks have burned 
with shame as she divined the miserable 
heroine’s motives, and followed her career 1 
How her heart has beat with eagerness to 
learn whether her good angel would tri¬ 
umph over her bad angel, or what would be 
the punishment to follow her guilty love I 
And then, the end—the sickening end— 
when she went to her lover’s arms with 
hands which, but for the interposition of 
Providence, might have been red with her 
husband’s blood I As Everil ponders on 
the plot of the tale she has just read—on 
its false sentiment, its loose morality, and 
uneveiihanded justice, she feels she has 
lowered herself by perusing it. What right, 
she asks angrily, had Maurice Staunton to 
place such a book within her hands? 

But here an awful sense of sickness over¬ 
powers her, as she recalls the conversation 
that look place between them on the day 
they parted, and remembers how she then 
permitted him to comment on her future 
husband’s slender chance of life, without 
rebuke I What was it that he said on that 
occasion ? Thai he should wait For what ? 
For Valence’s death? 

Ahl— 

As the thought strikes her, the cry that 
accompanies it would have been heard in 
an ordinary-sized house from basement to 
attic. But Castle Valence is built after so 
rambling and solid a fashion,that a woman’s 
voice had need be loud to penetrate its 
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'walls even from one room to another. But 
with that cry all Eyeril’s look of thought 
and contemplation has vanished. Her face 
becomes pained and restless—she leaves 
her chair, and paces up and down her room 
like a caged animal. 

Tot Valence's death! Every other con¬ 
sideration—every other feeling is for the 
moment swallowed up in that I 

Valence’s death!—Valence gone I—Va¬ 
lence bidden away in the silent grave—and 
she, left here alone without him—without 
her love I her darling!—her dear, dear 
hnsband! 

The truth is out at last! Everil is looking 
on her own heart, hared and defenceless, 
and can see the treasures scattered there. 
«#««««♦ 

It will he remembered that, in the old 
story, familiar to all of us, of the “ Forty 
Thieves,” when Ali Baba goes up to the 
rock, and pronounces the magic words of 
** Open sesame,” the door flies open. ‘‘Ali 
Baba expected to find only a dark and 
gloomy cave, and was much astonished at 
seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted room. 
He observed in it numerous bales of rich 
merchandise, a store of silk stuffs and bro¬ 
cade, rich and valuable carpets, and, be¬ 
sides all this, large quantities of money, 
both silver and gold. At the sight of all 
these things it seemed to him that this cave 
must have been used not only for years, 
but for centuries.” 

This is a picture of her feelings. At that 
ciy of horror at the prospect of the death 
she thought she could contemplate with 
equanimity, the door of her heart flies 
open, and instead of the dark, desponding 
receptacle she supposed it to be, she sees a 
warm, loving, womanly spirit, filled with 
the treasures qf faith, and hope, and charity 
—treasures which, to judge from their ac¬ 
cumulation, must have lain there for some 
time—and only longing to fly to its kindred 
soul to gain the rest it sighs for. That 
book, placed In her hand with no such 
noble purpose, has proved the “ Open Se¬ 
same ” to her heart. 

Soeril loves her husband! 

As the astonishing truth, overwhelming 
from its suddenness, dawns on her mind, 
how much she hates the thought of Mau¬ 
rice Staunton I 

He gave her that tale to read, knowing 
the moral it contained, believing it would 
interest and please her! What did he 


mean ? What could he have intended to 
insinuate? Does he think she has fallen 
so low as to be able to live with Valence as 
his daily companion and his wife, and still 
wish to compass his death? Still! could 
she ever have harbored so base a thought? 
She covers her face with both her hands at 
the idea. O! she is unworthy of him—un¬ 
worthy of all his confidence and care. She 
will go at once—this very minute—and fall 
at his feet, and tell him everything— every¬ 
thing! This night shall not pass without a 
full confession. And then, when Valence 
knows all her weakness and her sin, and 
sees how penitent she is, perhaps he will 
take her in her arms, and let her love him 
for the little—sobbingly—the little time 
that is left! 

* * * Hit * * MU 

With Everil all Is impulse. She must 
have what she requires at the moment, or 
she no longer cares for it. From her child¬ 
hood she has been indulged in this foible, 
until it has grown into a habit with her; 
the spoilt and petted heiress has never 
known what it is to wait; and now that her 
heart is clamoring for relief she gratifies its 
instinct. 

She therefore leaves her room, careless 
where the pursuit of her strong desires-uiay 
lead her, and walks almost blindly into the 
next, which is her bedchamber. But it is 
deserted and still. Valence has evidently 
not yet sought its solitude. She glances 
at her watch—all in the same eager, hurried 
way; U-points to a quarter past one! Iler 
husivi^-d^muBt be in the library. Everil has 
nevtii' tipiiroached that door after dark since 
the night she was repulsed from its thresh¬ 
old by the behaviour of her husband and 
his sister-in-law; but she does not heed 
that circumstance. Had the thought that 
Agatha might be there even now flashed 
across her mind, it would not have the 
power to stay her footsteps. A mighty de¬ 
termination to tell Valence all —to let him 
know the worst—has seized her; and she 
would make the atonement in the presence 
of twenty witnesses if it were impossible 
to gain him alone. 

She passes out into the corridor, which 
feels chill and lonely—wraps a shawl, 
which she has hurriedly thrown on, more 
closely round her shoulders, and makes her 
way towards her husband’s private apart¬ 
ment. The door is locked as usual. She 
rattles fiercely at the handle. He calls out 
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from within, as though starting from a 
revery, “Who is there?” 

“ It is I, Valence! It is Everil. Do let 
me in.” 

“ You/” he exclaims, as she hears the 
voice come nearer. “ Why, what is the 
matter? Are you ill?” 

“NoI no! but I must come in. I want 
to speak to you. Valence! pray open the 
door I” 

“ I would rather not. You have heard 
me say that before. Go to bed, my dear! 
It will not be long before I go myself.” 

“ But, Valence! O! for God’s sake, listen 
to me I I have something to say. I cannot 
rest until I have seen and spoken to you!” 

“ Something to say?” and as he echoes 
her words he unlocks the door and stands 
before her. “ What can you have to say 
that will not wait until to-morrow?” 

“ It has waited too long—too long al¬ 
ready,” she answers, as she throws herself 
into his arms. “ O Valence! my Valence! 
I love youV^ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

“l WILL TELL YOU ALL.” 

To say that the earl is astonished is to 
say little. A dozen conflicting emotions 
pass rapidly over his countenance as he 
closes his arms about the form of bis wife, 
and holds her firmly to him. His fair face 
flushes and turns pale; his delicate fea¬ 
tures work with agitation; his limbs trem¬ 
ble as though he had the ague; yet all is 
silence between them. Everil is sobbing 
violently, and in the darkness (for the 
library is uniighted, except for the moon¬ 
beams straying through the painted win¬ 
dows), they stand together, united at last, 
though scarcely able to comprehend the 
blessedness of being so. 

“ Let me light the lamp, dearest,” whis¬ 
pers Valence, as soon as he can command 
his voice to speak. 

“ No! no I let us remain in the dark. I 
have so much to tell you, so much to con¬ 
fess. Let me say it as I stand here in the 
dark.” 

“ There is no need to stand,” he answers 
gently, as he draws her towards a sofa, and 
places himself by her side. She feels his 
breath drawing nearer to her face. She 
knows he is about to seal his pardon before¬ 
hand on her lips, and, shrinking from the 


contact, slides downward until she rests 
upon the floor at his feet. 

“Why, Everil, what is this?” 

“ My proper place. Valence, and I will 
not quit it till you have heard everything. 
O, you do not know how vile—how wicked 
I have been!” 

Had the room been lighted then, she 
would have seen his face grow anxious and 
more sad. 

“ This is a grave accusation, Everil! I 
think you must be exaggerating matters.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I am not; but I will 
tell you all. I came here for no other 
purpose.” 

“Kiss me first, dearest! Tell me that 
you love me, again, first!” 

She cannot resist the pleading tone. She 
throws her arms about his neck, and half 
smothers him in her impetuous embrace as 
she keeps on exclaiming, “I love you! I 
love you!” 

“ I could not help it,” she says, half apol¬ 
ogetically, when it is over, “ and it may bo 
for the last time. Valence! When you 
married me you thought that I was at least 
free to accept your affection. I was not.” 

“ Poor darling!” he says, compassionate¬ 
ly, as he strokes her hair. “ I almost 
feared so. How I must have made you 
suffer!” 

“ I was not free to marry any honorable 
man, because I had given my heart away 
to a worthless fortune-hunter, not worthy 
the name of gentleman, who cared nothing 
for me in return.” 

“The scoundrel!” cries Lord Valence, 
starting. “ Only tell me his name, Everil, 
and you shall be avenged as thoroughly as 
your heart could desire.” 

She lays her hand upon his arm. A sud¬ 
den thought has struck her. Would it be 
honorable of her, in her turn, to give up to 
no purpose the name of the man who is at 
that moment staying in the castle as their 
mutual guest? What good could she do 
by it ? In what way remedy the evil of the 
past? 

“ What signifies his name ?” she answers. 
“ I have done with him and with his name 
forever. The confessiou I come to make 
to you to-night concerns myself alone. I 
married you. Valence, with less than love. 
I almost hated you.” 

“ I guessed it, Everil,” he says mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ At first I thought no power on earth 
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could make me marry yon; but this man 
—^this wretch—who pretended that he 
cared for me, but who was too poor to 
marry me without a fortune, insinuated— 
O Valence, how can I tell you ?--He insin¬ 
uated—ho pointed out to me—that—that— 

“ My darling I I can guess it for myself. 
He pointed out to you that my life wasn’t 
worth a brass farthing; and that, once a 
widow, your hand would be again at your 
own disposal.” 

“And —and—that he could wait until 
that time came,” says Ereril, sobbing. 
“And 1—^1 was base enough to listen to him, 
ahd to believe it; and to feel glad, if I 
must marry you, that it would be for so 
short a time I And now—noic—O Valence I 
put me from you—send me away. I have 
been as bad as a murderess, that slays her 
own flesh and blood. O my God I my God I” 

Her grief is so violent that she has flung 
herself prostrate on the ground. The earl 
rises, gropes about for a means of lighting 
the lamp, and then, retracing his footsteps, 
raises his wife tenderly from the floor. 

“Don’t—don’t I I am not worthy!” she 
exclaims. 

“Not worthy! Are yoa so anxious to 
get rid of me still, then, Everil ?” 

At that thought she bursts into a shrill 
scream, and flings herself hysterically upon 

him. 

“ To get rid, of you? O, that I could die 
ten thousand deaths for yours 1 But it is 
not true. Valence!—tell me it is not true I 
You are well —^you can eat, you can drink 
—you can go about like other men. Tell 
me—for heaven’s sake tell me this has been 
all a horrid dream, and you will live to let 
me love you, and make amends for the 
bitter pastP’ 

“My darling I you have made me wish 
to-nlgbt for the first time that I could say 

no.” 

She stares at him with silent horror. 

“ To hear you speak to me as you have 
spoken this evening, Everil, has been the 
great wish of my heart ever since I knew 
you. 1 loved you from the first, though it 
was long before I would acknowledge it to 
myself; and to feel that you return my love 
at last, is greater happiness than 1 ever 
hoped for. It makes all the rest easy— 
even”— he adds in a lower key—“ death I” 

“ Valence, you must not speak so. O my 
husband I how could you die with my warm 
heart beating against yours ? Agatha says 
34 


so. Agatha always drives me mad with her 
insinuations about your failing health; but 
1 cannot believe it—I will not believe ill 
It is not true.” 

“ It is true, Everil, my darling, you must 
learn to believe it.” 

She commences to weep afresh, hanging 
about him. “ How can you know it?” she 
says, passionately. 

He places her on the sofa, and throwing 
one arm around her, draws down her head 
to rest upon his shoulder. 

“ You love me,” he says, tenderly, “ and 
you have a couiageous heart. Shall I make 
a clean breast to you, Everil, as you have 
done to me? Have you the strength to 
hear every thing 

“ About yourself?” 

About the mystery that envelops me— 
that is attached to this dark room, where 
you so often find me sitting by myself— 
about the source from which I draw my in¬ 
ternal conviction, that not only is my early 
death a certainty, but that even the day 
and the hour are already fixed.” 

“ I have courage to hear anything you 
wish to tell me,” she answers, shuddering 
as she hides her face in his breast, 

“ You have been brought up, perhaps, to 
laugh at the idea of the appearance of 
spirits or apparitions as something deserv¬ 
ing of the profoundest contempt and 
ridicule.” 

“ Valence, there are no such things, sure¬ 
ly! I have always regarded the tales con¬ 
cerning them as old wives’ fable's.” 

“Just so; and therefore it is that, for 
fear of being regarded by you as a lunatic 
or a visionary, I have hitherto carefully 
avoided the subject. But, Everil, it is not 
a fable—it is a truth that spirits can revisit 
this earth, and make their appearance 
palpable to more mortal senses than one.” 

She does not answer him. The old fear 
that he is mad is stealing over her again; 
yet it does not make her shrink. She only 
creeps closer to his side, and turns her face 
inwards, so that her lips lay against his 
heart. 

“ Go on,” she whispers, faintly. 

“ From quite a boy I have been a student 
of the occult sciences that treat of the sub¬ 
ject, and from being myself what is called 
a * medium,’ or * seer,’ I have enjoyed 
unusual advantages in its pursuit. It is the 
spirits who have told me, Everil, that I 
shall not live.” 
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“ The spirits I But how can spirits speak 
to you, Valence?” 

“ By many ways, dearest, but chiefly in 
the way you are speaking now.” 

“ Do you mean to say that they have 
voices ?” 

‘‘ Voices, and bodies, and minds. Some¬ 
times they are impalpable to touch, at 
others they are as material as ourselves.” 

“Valence, you must be dreaming I—or 
are you saying this to try how far my cre¬ 
dulity can go?” 

“Do you think me likely to jest on such 
a matter, Everil ? You donH know the wild 
longing—the fierce burning pain that has 
seized on me from time to time since our 
marriage, because I knew it all to be so 
true. And now—at the* very moment when 
I hear your sweet lips confess you love me 
—O how I long to stay with you nowl” 

“ You ehall stay—you are going to stay. 
O my Valence I this indeed is mere fancy. 
You have studied so hard that it has af¬ 
fected your judgment. Who ever heard of 
such a thing before ? Indeed, indeed, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“You think me mad, in fact,” he an¬ 
swers, bitterly. 

“ No, love I—no, darling I—don’t say that I 
But the wisest of men have sometimes had 
to acknowledge themselves in error; and I 
think—this story is so wild—so improbable. 
Why not ask the advice of some older, more 
practical thinker than yourself?” 

“ Why not set myself up as a laughing¬ 
stock for the world ?—who, when the proph¬ 
ecy is fulfilled, would say I had worried my¬ 
self into my grave. No, Everil. I will die 
as I have lived—alone—except now for your 
sweet companionship and sympathy.” 

“ I shall talk to you night and day, until 
I have talked you out of your belief in ap¬ 
paritions. I cannot understand it. I 
thought all such superstition had been 
swept from the earth long ago.” 

“ Everil,if you saw those apparitions with 
your own eyes would you believe in them?” 

“Perhaps so —^if I saw them—which I 
never shall.” 

“ Would you have the courage to remain 
with me and watch ??’ 

“ I would have the courage to remain 
anywhere with you. Valence.” 

“ I will put it to the test. I would have 
saved you this; but 1 cannot bear that you 
should think me such a slave to supersti¬ 
tion. Everil, if you will stay here with me 


to-night, you shall see the spirit who has 
forewarned me of my death.” 

“ Are you sure ?” she says, incredulously. 

“ I am almost sure. She has seldom dis¬ 
appointed me. *Still there is just the 
chance that your presence may disturb the 
influence. Will you risk it?” 

“ Anything, so that you do not send me 
from you.” 

“ Only promise me one thing—that when 
the spirit appears you will neither scream 
nor attempt to grasp it, nor even to move 
from the seat where I have placed you. 
The most disastrous consequences might 
follow your want of faith. Will you prom¬ 
ise me?” 

“ I promise. Henceforth I am yours only, 
to command as you will.” 

They extinguish the lamp after that, and 
lock the door, and sit together on the sofa, 
murmuring the fondest protestations of at¬ 
tachment into each other’s ears. The 
beauty, the holiness of first love is upon 
them both, increased by the knowledge that 
what has become their highest pleasure is 
their duty. Everil pours forth her confi¬ 
dences in one continuous stream; her dis¬ 
trust of Agatha—her fears for himself—all 
the doubts she had before her marriage, all 
the jealousy she has experienced since, she 
tells to Valence as frankly as is natural to 
her. Whilst he, between many a fond en¬ 
dearment and expression of gratitude, gives 
her a more detailed account of his past and 
present experiences, explaining the mystery 
of the trances into which she has seen him 
fall; of the scrawled handwriting she found 
upon his desk, and the lengthened vigils he 
has been in the habit of observing. 

They talk as rapidly as the ideas come into 
their heads; everything that has been so 
long pent up in their hearts wells forth at 
once; and in an hour’s time they know 
more of each other’s minds than they have 
ever learned before. Once or twice they 
pass a brief term of silence, when their love 
seems to have reached its climax, and noth¬ 
ing more is needed to express their feelings. 
These intervals, notwithstanding the pros¬ 
pect before him, are almost happiness to Var 
lence; but Everil, though deeply grateful 
for the explanation with her husband, is dis¬ 
turbed and anxious. Can it really be true 
that he believes in the appearance of 
ghosts ?—and if so, is it consistent to credit 
him with being in his.right senses? And 
yet how calm and collected he appears* 
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Sveril has heard of people’s brains being 
diseased on one point only, and wonders, 
with a shudder, whether it can be his case; 
hut she presses all the closer to him for the 
thought, resolving that, come what may, 
her life shall be devoted to him to the end. 

“Valence,” she says, presently, in an 
unusually tender voice, “you have not 
iorgivon me yet.” 

“ Forgiven you I What for, my darling ?” 

“For the dreadful thoughts I harbored 
4igain8t you before our marriage. If I 
-could only tell you how bitterly they have 
been repented of since 1” 

“My love, you did not love me then. 
Love has no claims against you. But if it 
will make you happier to hear me say so, I 
iorgive you for them a thousand times 
•over. They were all wiped off with the 
first kiss you gave me of your own accord. 
But listen I What sound was that ?” 

“Iheard no sound.” 

“Hush!—wait one moment. 1 think 
that she is coming.” 

He sits upright on the sofa, and by the 
light of the moonbeams Everil can trace 
his figure bent forward in the attitude of 
listening, and his earnest preoccupied air. 

**My darling, it is nothing,” she says. 

Will you promise me to remain here,” 
he says, hastily, “ without moving or mak¬ 
ing a sound?” 

“ I have already promised you.” 

“ Even should I speak to her or touch 
her, you will not attempt to do either?” 

“ I promise you,” she repeats, mourn¬ 
fully, looking upon the precaution as but 
another proof of her husband’s terrible 
weakness. 

He rises suddenly, pushing the sofa back 
into the shadow. Then he takes her in 
his arms, and embraces her fondly. “ O 
my love I my darling I if it could but be 
averted /or your sake! Bo not mind what 
1 may say or do. Bemember I 1 shall re¬ 
turn to you.” 

He stands by her side for a moment, and 
straining her eyes through the darkness, 
JSveril presently perceives the faint glim¬ 
mer of a light. It dickers first against the 
stained glass of the window opposite to 
them; then passes to a second one at the 
further end of the room. 

^*lt is she,” says Valence, with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 

She would beg him to be calm, but is 
fearful of giving him offence. The light 


stays at the further window, then bright¬ 
ens gradually, and Everil’s intense curios¬ 
ity (now thoroughly aroused) never permits 
her afterwards quite to satisfy herself how 
it passed through the window, and ap¬ 
peared in the room. 

But there it is, far from them, yet dis¬ 
tinct, widening in degree, with every mo¬ 
ment, until it reveals a mass of white—a 
face—a woman’s bust and shoulders—di¬ 
aphanous drapery—and a veil of fiowing 
golden hair! 

“Isoia/” cries Valence, starting forward. 

The apparition raises its arm; he stops 
half way between it and Everil. 

“ What have you come for—to repeat 
again the lesson I have learned so well ?” 

The figure bows its head. 

“ Tell it me then. I have courage now to 
bear everything. How long have I to liveV^ 

The apparition speaks, slowly, and in a 
whisper. 

“Four months—November, December, 
January, February. On the 28th of Feb¬ 
ruary, at noon, I come to you. Beware I 
prepare!” 

“ God in heaven! can it be true ? Four 
months only, and when life has but just 
opened upon me I Isola, listen to me. I 
have but just learned what happiness is. 
My wife loves me!” 

The spirit does not answer. 

“Wili not iove bind us to the earth? 
Can it be possible for the spirit to leave 
the flesh whilst it is full of energy and 
sweet ripe hopes and human affection? 
May you not have made a mistake?” 

” On the 28th of February, at noon.” 

“ Isola 1 I never longed so much to live 
as now. My earthly hopes are so tran¬ 
scendent, so absorbing. Is there no res¬ 
pite—no delay?” 

“ On the 28th of February, at noon, I 
come to you. Beware! prepare!” 

He hides his face for a minute in his 
hands. When he lifts it again the appari¬ 
tion has disappeared. 

Valence gropes his way to the sofa. 

“My sweet brave girl I how calmly you 
have behaved through it all. We cannot 
avert destiny, my Everil; but we will at 
least meet it in each other’s arms.” 

He essays to raise her as he speaks, but 
her form is heavy and motionless. 
Alarmed, he rekindles the lamp. His wife 
is not so brave as he imagined. She has 
fainted I 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

“bat that you will save himI’^ 

Db. Newall, now an old man, almost 
past the allotted span of life, is acknowl¬ 
edged on all sides, and invariably spoken 
of as the “ castle physician.” Not that 
Lord Valence holds so much by the cus¬ 
toms of past ages (when noble families in¬ 
variably maintained a chaplain and a doc¬ 
tor among their retinue) as to pretend to 
keep Dr. Newall to himself; but the old 
man attended the deathbeds of both his 
mother and his father, and, having always 
proved a faithful and trustworthy friend, 
the late earl bequeathed him an annuity 
on condition that he remained near the 
castle during the lifetime of his sons. So 
that virtually his services belong to the 
family. Valence would give Dr. Newall 
house-room in the castle, did he not pre¬ 
fer to occupy a little cottage on the estate, 
where he lives in quiet content, doctoring 
the bodies of the poor of the village, while 
his brother, the priest, who resides with 
him, looks after their souls. 

Everil knows both these gentlemen by 
sight. One of the first things that Valence 
did, after his return from abroad, was to 
bring his old friends to introduce to his 
wife, and she received them with all the 
courtesy due to their position. But she 
has thought little of them since. Dr. 
Newall, she is aware, pays a periodical 
visit to the castle, and she has sometimes 
met him walking in the grounds; but she 
has never engaged in any private conversa¬ 
tion with him, far less approached the 
subject of her husband^s health. But as 
she wakes on the morning followifig her 
vigil in the library—wakes to such a min¬ 
gled amount of joy and sorrow as she 
never felt in her life before—the first 
thought that flashes across her mind is to 
ask Dr. NewalPs advice. He brought Va¬ 
lence into the world, and has attended 
him through all the ailments of infancy 
and youth. Surely he must know more 
about his constitution and mental organi¬ 
zation than any one else. Agatha has 
often told her that Dr. Newali has con¬ 
fessed himself puzzled by Valence’s com¬ 
plaint; that he has said that his mind was 
working on his body to such an extent 
that if some efiScient remedy were not soon 
discovered he must succumb to its influ¬ 
ence. But if Agatha knows this dread 


secret, which Valence has disclosed to her^ 
why has she not communicated it to Dr.. 
Newall, and thrown some light on what 
now appears a mystery to him. Everil ha» 
always distrusted Agatha. She distrusts- 
her still more as this idea occurs to her. 
How false must be her pretence of concern 
for her brother-in-law’s health when she 
can neglect to make use of such a weapon 
as this may prove in the physician’s hands. 
She thinks of all this as she is dressing 
but she says nothing to her husband. 

He rises from his couch, joyous as a 
bridegroom, the sad eyes that have so- 
often haunted and reproached her in her 
dreams, brimming over with his new-found- 
happiness. He has been so long used to 
the idea of death, that the mere reitera¬ 
tion of a prophecy he has schooled himself 
to accept as true is powerless to disturb his 
present peace; and Everil has not the 
heart to communicate the cloud that hangs 
over her own mind to his by referring to 
it. So they laugh and love, and are to all 
appearance blissfully content through the 
morning hours, and descend to breakfast 
(but for that sword of Damocles suspended 
over their heads) as happy in their mutual 
affection as ever were Eve and Adam 
when first presented to each other. 

“ O, if it might but lastl” 

Everil finds herself repeating this ejacu¬ 
lation over and over again. Heaven’s doors 
are opened; she stands upon the threshold 
of all bliss, only to know they have already 
commenced to swing slowly but surely to 
again. Yet even this thought cannot pre¬ 
vent an unusual look of excitement per¬ 
vading her countenance as she enters the 
breakfast-room leaning on her husband’s 
arm, the first time she has ever done so. 

She is not restful; but she is wildly 
happy, and the knowledge ef her pain and 
of her joy makes her do strange and fitful’ 
things. She laughs loudly without reason ; 
talks fast; helps herself to half a dozon 
different dishes, eating really of none; 
and asks the same question several times 
over. Valence, on the contrary, is rather 
silent; but there is an expression en his 
face which is very foreign to it—the look 
of happiness. Mrs. West glances from the 
wife to the husband, and the husband to 
the wife, and is anything but satisfied 
with the scrutiny. At first she makes no 
comment on the alteration in their behav¬ 
iour, except such as is conveyed to Mau* 
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Tice Staniiton by an elevation of her eye¬ 
brows ; but after a while her patience is 
exhausted, and, considering her position 
in the castle, the widow forgets herself. 

“What on earth is the matter?^’ she 
says, snappishly. “ I declare, you are get¬ 
ting quite hoydenish again, Everil. It is 
not generally considered dignified for a 
married woman to come scuttling down 
stairs like a schoolgirl.” 

“IndeedI not when she is dreadfully 
late, and in a state of mental terror lest 
her guests should have eaten up everything 
worth eating before she makes her appear- 
^ce?” replies the countess, feigning in¬ 
difference. 

“You seem ‘dreadfully’ hungry into 
the bargain.” 

Everil glances at her wasted food with 
.amusement. 

“ Well I and why should I not be ? How 
is Arthur this morning?” 

But at this juncture Lord Valence, who 
has been carrying a dish assiduously round 
the table (the castle people make a custom 
of waiting on themselves at breakfast) 
reaches Everil’s chair, and places one 
hand upon her shoulder. The start—the 
flash—the sudden look of happiness, tell 
Mrs. West too plainly (if she requires tell¬ 
ing) what the matter is. Everil does not 
know that she is observed. Lovers are far 
too much like the ostrich, who sticks his 
head into the sand, and forgets that his 
pursuers will trace him by his tail. She 
turns her face towards her husband and 
their eyes meet. 

Neither she nor Valence,-were they mar¬ 
ried for a hundred years, would dream of 
making love in public. Love is with them 
too sacred to be made the sport of general 
•comment. But though the tongue may 
utter commonplaces, it is not so easy to 
curb the language of the eyes. Agatha 
West sees the look which they exchange, 
and from being anxious and uneasy, be¬ 
comes bitter. 

“Miss Mildmay is waiting for some 
omelet,” she remarks, in an unpleasant 
•voice; “and I should like some too, Va¬ 
lence—when you have time to attend to 
us. I thought you always professed to 
have such a contempt for public displays, 
Everil.” 

The countess blushes. But she is not 
the woman to be attacked with impunity. 
She draws herself up at once. 


“So I have — of uncalled-for inter¬ 
ference.” 

Mrs. West giggles uneasily. 

“ Well! I call that rather hard on poor 
me. What harm was there in my remark? 
I shall be afraid to open my mouth next.” 

Everil does not answer. She is begin¬ 
ning to distrust and dislike this woman 
more and more every day. She treats her 
question with silent contempt, and ad¬ 
dresses herself to her husband. 

“What are you going to do this morn¬ 
ing, Valence?” 

“ I had engaged to drive Staunton over 
to Ballybroogan, to say good-by to the 
O’Connors. I am afraid we must lose 
Captain Staunton, Everil. He cannot get 
any more leave after Monday.” 

“Indeed I” 

How glad she is to hear that he is going I 
—that she shall lose even the remembrance 
of the time of folly during which she 
thought she loved him 1 and how she wishes 
they would all go—Alice, and Agatha, and 
all, and leave her all alone with him. 

“ But I hope not for long,” says Maurice 
Staunton. “ I have some leave due again 
at Christmas, and Lord Valence has most 
kindly asked me to spend it here.” 

“ O, that will be charming 1” cries 
Agatha, with an apparently irrepressible 
burst of delight. And then she remem¬ 
bers herself, and titters, and blushes, and 
glances round the table from under her 
long eyelashes, and says, timidly: 

“I didn’t quite mean that; but you will 
like to see Captain Staunton again—^wont 
you, Everil ? It makes the castle so much 
more lively to have a few friends staying 
in it.” 

“ Of course she will like it,” replies Va¬ 
lence, good-humoredly (he is disposed to 
be in a good humor with all the world this 
morning). “ I shouldn’t have asked Staun¬ 
ton to come again if I hadn’t known it 
would be agreeable to her. So no apolo¬ 
gies, Agatha,” laughingly, “and no more 
blushes. I have no doubt Staunton will 
take your natural expression of pleasure at 
the news of his return for as great a com¬ 
pliment as, under similar circumstances, I 
should have done myself. Wont you, 
Staunton ?” 

“ I can never feel sufficiently grateful 
for the kind interest Mrs. West takes in 
me, nor for the friendship she accords 
me,” replies Maurice Staunton, looking at 
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Everil the while. “And my best thanks 
are due to you and Lady Valence for the 
prospect your invitation affords me of 
meeting you all here again.’’ 

“All right, old fellow I Don’t say any¬ 
thing more about it; but come and go as 
you like, and as you may have the oppor¬ 
tunity. The doors of Castle Valence will 
always be open to you—remember that.” 

Everil will not join in her husband’s in¬ 
vitation. She longs to say that she dis¬ 
approves of it; that she will not have this 
man, who has dared to insult her by his 
base insinuations, and whom she loathes 
as though he were a reptile, within the 
walls of any house that owns her as mis¬ 
tress. But she knows that such an out¬ 
burst would seriously offend and vex her 
husband, and for his sake she is silent. 
He thinks that Maurice Staunton comes 
here for the sake of Agatha. Agatha her¬ 
self has told him so—and perhaps Agatha 
may be right. Men’s minds sometimes 
change so quickly, that Staunton may have 
already transferred his allegiance to her 
sister-in-law. And, in that case, they will 
get rid of both of them. Blessed thought I 
So Everil resolves to wait, and bear, and 
be silent for a little longer. But this res¬ 
olution cannot make her cordial to either 
of the culprits. Forbearance even is un¬ 
natural to her: cordiality would make her 
false. So she treats them both with cool¬ 
ness during the rest of breakfast-time; 
and rises to leave the room, without, as 
usual, communicating her plans for the 
morning. 

“Are you going to drive this morning, 
dear?” asks Mrs. West, who, with the an¬ 
nouncement of her friend Captain Staun¬ 
ton’s speedy return, appears to have re¬ 
gained her good-humor. 

“NoI” says the countess, shortly. 

“ I thought we were going to shop at 

C-interposes Alice Mildmay, naming 

the nearest town. 

“Did I say so, Alice? Well, if you’ll 
excuse me, I’d rather put it off. I do not 
feel inclined for a day’s shopping.” 

“ What should you like to do best?” de¬ 
mands her husband, tenderly. 

“ I should like to have this morning to 
myself. Valence,” she answers. 

Neither addresses the other by a term of 
endearment, yet there is a tone in their 
voices that seems to say more than any 
words could do. As Mrs. West hears it 


she glances again at Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, and as the earl, and countess, and 
Alice disappear, she draws him within the^ 
shelter of one of the deep bay windows. 

“What do you make of that?” he saya 
inquiringly. 

“It is some absurd romance they have 
got into their heads, but it will not last,” 
she answers. “You are sure to be back 
at Christmas?” 

“ Sure as anything can be in this world. 
But what is the reason of her behaviour 
towards me ? Is it real or feigned ?” 

“ Feigned, of course 1 Do you suppose 
women are like yourselves, and able to 
love and unlove at will? But Everil is 
fighting with her conscience, and cannot 
quite make up her mind about it. It is 
early days as yet. I think perhaps your 
present departure is about the best thing 
that could happen.” 

“ How?” 

“ It will give her time for reflection. 
Besides, she will miss you, and women 
always get tender in absence. But don’t 
stay away too long.” 

“You seem to have overcome some of 
the scruples you favored me with when 
this marriage was first decided on.” 

“Ah, my dear boyl it’s no use fighting 
against fate. Not that I would have Ev¬ 
eril do anything wrong, for worlds. But 
if she is to marry again—and of course sho 
•mill marry again—why not you as well as 
any one else ? I am sure you would do- 
your best to make the poor child happy.” 

“You seem very certain still that she 
will be in a position to marry again.” 

“ O, there is no doubt of itl She does 
not see the change—she has been too little 
accustomed to think of him or his well¬ 
doing ; but there has been a great change 
for the worse in Valence since his mar¬ 
riage. I was speaking to Dr. Newall about 
it only last week.” 

“ Well, I confess, with every desire to 
the contrary, that I can’t see it. The 
man seems well enough to me. A trifle 
thin, perhaps, and rather hectic in appear¬ 
ance, but otherwise not worse than dozens 
of my acquaintance.” 

“Ah I you look at the body, whilst the 
disease all lies in the mind. His trances, 
or fits, or whatever you like to call them, 
have been much prolonged of late. The 
other night I almost thought he never 
would have come to himself again. Dr» 
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Kewall lliinks now the heart is affected as 
well as the head. But come and take a 
turn In the grounds, and I will tell you 
more about it. I hate talking in the 
house—one is apt to be overheard.’’ And 
so the worthy pair saunter off together. 
**♦*♦#★ 

It is about twelve o’clock when Dr. 
Newall’s factotum rushes into the back 
garden to inform him that Lady Yalence 
is in the cottage, waiting to speak to him. 
The announcement takes the good old 
doctor quite by surprise. He is very busy 
hoeing up some potatoes to send to a poor 
family in distress, and not at all what he 
considers in a fit condition to hold an in¬ 
terview with the wife of his patron. Be¬ 
sides, the countess and he are almost 
strangers; he has never thought of her 
except as a very magnificent, highly-bred 
young lady, and he is not at all sure of 
what she will think of a breach of eti¬ 
quette. So he comes into the cottage par¬ 
lor with rather muddy boots and disorderly 
apparel, and full of apologies. 

“I really must beg,your ladyship’s par¬ 
don for appearing before you in such a 
costume, but rather than keep your lady¬ 
ship waiting, I have ventured to attend 
your summons just as it found me.” 

“ O, it is so good of you to come at all,” 
replies her ladyship, in a trembling voice. 

She has only a garden-hat upon her 
head and a warm shawl thrown hastily 
about her shoulders, and she seems agi 
tated and uneasy, and her eyes are red. 
Dr. Newall rubs his own and looks at her 
again. Can this be the Countess of Va¬ 
lence, across whose face he has never yet 
seen any feeling jjass except one of proud 
indifference? He guesses directly that 
something must be the matter. 

“I trust nothing is wrong?” he says, 
anxiously. “Is there anything in which I 
can help your ladyship?” 

Her only answer is a burst of tears. 

“ O yes! indeed you can—1 hope you 
can!” she says, between her sobs. “O 
Dr. Newall, my husband! my husband!” 

Dr. Newall, guessing what is to come, 
turns round, and walking to the door, de¬ 
liberately locks it; next, opening a small 
cheffonier, procures thence a glass of 
wine, and makes Everil drink it. Then 
drawing a chair close to hers, he sits down 
and takes her hand between his own as 
though he had known her all his life. 


The touch of nature has broken down all 
barriers of etiquette between them. 

“Now, my dear child,” he says, “tell 
me all. Bemember I have known him 
from his birth. You need have no scru¬ 
ples in letting me know the truth.” 

“I never knew it till last night,” she 
answers, with a moan, “ and 1 feel I must 
tell it to some one who is wiser than my¬ 
self. And I thought that you, who have 
known him all along, and are such a friend 
of his, must be better able to counsel me 
than anybody else.” 

“ My dear (I trust your ladyship will 
forgive the familiarity)—” 

“O, call me anything you like,” she 
says, clinging to the hand which she be¬ 
lieves can preserve Valence to her. 

“ But are you speaking of your hus¬ 
band’s health ?” 

“ Yes!—no!—not exactly. I must begin 
from the beginning—from before our mar¬ 
riage. Valence told me then that he had 
been given over—that he could not live 
more than six months or so, and—and—I 
don’t know if I believed him or not-1—” 
in a failing voice—“ I did not care then— 
it was all the same to me if he lived or 
—O heaven! if he died! But when we 
went abroad, and I found he had those 
dreadful fainting fits, I got frightened.” 

“ Does he often have them ?” 

“He had four or five attacks during our 
wedding tour; and Mrs. West says he has 
had some very alarming ones of late, that 
lasted for more than an hour at a time.’’ 

“ Why has Mrs. West never mentioned 
the subject to me, I wonder!” remarks the 
doctor. 

“ She tells me you know all about them, 
and say they are incurable, and connected 
with his heart,” replies Everil, with 
surprise. 

“ My dear lady, this is the first news I 
have ever had that Lord Valence was sub¬ 
ject to anything of the kind. I have often 
suspected it. I have often seen him of a 
morning languid, pulseless, heavy, and 
with all the appearance of a man who has 
had such an attack as you describe; but I 
have never been able to make him confess 
to it. What can be the reason of such 
reticence?” 

“ 1 think I can tell you. When we. re- 
turnetl to the castle I found that he and 
Agatha used to sit up very late together, 
long after the servants had all gone to bed, 
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and they would not tell me what for. 
Once I went down to the library, where 
they were sitting together, long after mid¬ 
night, and I found them in the dark, and 
Valence would not let me cross the thres¬ 
hold. That made me very angry, and for 
some time afterwards I felt too proud to 
ask any more questions. Only my hus¬ 
band often alluded to the near approach of 
his death, and the time when it should 
have happened.’’ 

“Well, my dear—well I” interposes the 
doctor, anxiously, seeing she falters in her 
narrative. 

“ But last night, after I had gone to bed, 
1 was very unhappy, and I wanted to tell 
him something. He had not come up 
stairs, so 1 rose and went down to the 
library, where I found him, as usual, in 
the dark. I implored him to tell me the 
truth—and he told it me. He said,” con¬ 
tinues Everil, looking up in her compan¬ 
ion’s face the while to mark what effect 
her strange communication will have upon 
him, “ that he had seen spiritSy and talked 
to them all his life, and that it is a spirit 
that has told him he must die so soon.” 

Dr. He wall looks very grave, but he does 
not evince any surprise, 

“I could not believe it,” she goes on, 
passionately. “ 1 have heard of ghosts and 
banshees, and such things, of course, but 
I always thought such stories nonsense, 
and only credited by ignorant people who 


knew no better. But Valence asked me 
to watch with him and prove what he said 
was true; and I did—and I saw it with my 
own eyes—and—and—” 

“ Did you hear it speak?” 

“ Yes—I think so, but I hardly remem¬ 
ber. Valence says I fainted. I know I 
was frightened and miserabie enough for 
anything. But this is what 1 came to say. 
O Dr. Newhall, do you think it is true— 
that he really will leave me ? O, say that 
you will cure him—that you will save him 
from himself—or I shall go mad I” 

She has slid from her chair and thrown 
herself on her knees at the old man’s feet; 
she has seized his wrinkled hand, fresh 
from the toils of gardening, and is kissing 
and clinging to it as though he had been 
her guardian angel, and had all good 
things within his gift. 

“My dear, dear ladyP’ he says, as he 
tries to raise her. 

“Hoi 1 will not get up until you have 
promised me to save him. O Dr, New- 
all, I could lay down my life to purchase 
his I Surely it is impossible that he can 
die I” 

“ If you will be good and reasonable, we 
will discuss the point together,” he an¬ 
swers, quietly. Then she rises, ashamed 
of her sudden outburst of feeling, and sits 
down, cold and despondent, in a chair. 

[to be OONTIUnJED.] 


A LOST LOVE. 

BY MABIE OUTBB. 


Before I ever knew her name. 

Or took her gently by the hand, 

I loved her with a fervent love 
Which you will hardly understand. 

I lived as live the happy birds 
That twitter careless in the air; 

My music was her tender voice. 

My sunshine was her golden hair. 

But time and seasons both rolled on, 
As time and seasons ever will, 

And of love’s cheery fountain bright 
1 found that I had drained my fill. 

Boston, March, 1876. 


Our roads in life simply diverged— 

She went her way, and I went mine; 

My after-life a bit more sweet 
For having quaffed of love’s rich wine. 

I thought it hard, that cruel day 
When snapped the friendly cord in 
twain. 

But now, were India’s rich ores mine. 
I’d ask not to relink the chain. 

For with the glimpses I have had 
Of all that is and yet must be, 

I stoop and kiss the hand which dealt 
This bitter measure out to me. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE JOCKEY. 

BY ANNA MASON. 


EABI.Y in the season the nsnally quiet 
town of W- was all alive with excite¬ 

ment and gayety. Fine equipages filled its 
thoroughfares, while strangers crowded its 
hotels, keeping the proprietors and their 
supernumerary assistants on the verge of 
despai r with their exactions, only bearing 
up under them through the powerful in¬ 
centive of money being lavishly squan¬ 
dered. 

Besides all this, the wave from the outer 
world had brought into the quiet town a 
style and elegance in dress usual in fash- 
ibnable localities, but astonishing to the 
town’s people, awakening them to a sense 
of their own deficiencies, and turning 
many a pretty little head with foolish long¬ 
ings, hitherto unfelt. 

For the first time, except on the most in¬ 
significant scale, horse-racing had found 
its way to the secluded town. Heretofore 
it had been confined to farmers’ lads 
mounted on miserable grass-fed specimens 
of equine creation; although it must be 
admitted that Judge Harris’s son, seated 
in his light sulky behind a fast horse, had, 
occasionally, raced on the road against 
Brack Turner and his celebrated La 
Pnrcelle. 

Turner was a professional trainer, em¬ 
ployed on the estate of Mr. Tremaine, the 
magnate, par excellence, of the place on 
grounds purely mercenary. 

As th& first rosy dawn prophesies the 
full effulgence of approaching day, so 
these small beginnings were premonitory 
signs of a mighty “ turf-fever,” that rapidly 
increased and culminated in the grand 
races, stirring the great world beyond 

W-, and bringing surging into it men 

of wealth, ladles of fashion, lovers of the 
turf, and a host of speculators, gamblers 
and adventurers. The great wave swept 
over the little town, and it scarcely knew 
itoelf. 

Mr. Tremaine, a gentleman of large 
means, was very fond of horses, and bad 
always kept a number on his place. He 
was somewhat given to trading, and un¬ 
usually fortunate in his transactions; for 
when he bought horses whose fine points— 


or, more correctly, latent possibilities of 
fine points—no one else seemed to appre¬ 
ciate, he would, after due care and train¬ 
ing, part with them on terras extremely 
advantageous to himself. 

There was one little mare bred on his 
place of pedigree that would have led to 
no great expectations on the part of turf¬ 
men, that early exhibited marked traits. 
She was difficult to break in, and rebelled 
so fiercely at work that she was at last 
turned loose, and allowed to roam about 
the place at her own sweet will. 

Occasionally she was called into requi¬ 
sition by Tom Snow, the groom’s son, 
when sent on some errand, until that 
worthy discovered that the small, irritable, 
nervous mare had remarkable speed; after 
which he surreptitiously led her out at 
night and won many trifling wagers of 
peanuts and gi'og. 

It so chanced that she was seen by Brack 
Turner, who at once perceived her great 
capabilities. He demanded a private in¬ 
terview with Mr. Tremaine, and, as its 
result, was at once installed as Dolly’s 
trainer; whereupon he proceeded to break 
her in and bring out her fine points. 

Many times did Mr. Tremaine meditate 
parting with her, for it seemed as if even 
with her patient trainer she never could 
be broken into a steady trot, while the ex¬ 
pense of keeping Turner was no trifle. On 
the other hand, the trainer prophesied a 
glorious career for Dolly, and held his 
faith in her unshaken, while with great 
earnestness he urged Mr. Tremaine not to 
part with her. 

The event justified his confidence and 
recommended his penetration. Kacing 
men came from a distance to see Dolly; 
fabulous prices were offered for her; and 
when a race course was finally laid out in 
the suburbs of the town, she was entered 
in competition with horses of famous 
record. 

Mr. Tremaine’s only daughter Mai—a 
pretty girl of eighteen, sharing her father’s 
enthusiasm for horses, and herself a fine 
horse-woman—rechristened her as La Pur- 
celle, and she was no more known as Dolly. 
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On the first day of the races the little 
town was as gay as Komeat carnival time. 
To be sure, there were a few good old- 
fashioned conservative folks who closed 
their blinds and remained at home in 
shady rooms; but the gay city people 
wielded a mighty influence, and their 
countenance seemed to lend to the whole 
affair an air of respectability, so that even 
grave and sober people were drawn into 
the vortex. 

In one carriage, whirling rapidly through 
a cloud of dust, was seated Mr. Tremaine, 
a fat and pompous gentleman whose rubi¬ 
cund and rather coarse-featured face was 
beaming complacently. His obesity rather 
added to than detracted from a self-im¬ 
portant air. He wore fine broadcloth; a 
white silk vest, opening low over an ex¬ 
pansive chest adorned by an embroidered 
shirt-front, on which sparkled a diamond 
of exquisite lustre; a. wide-spreading hat, 
refreshingly lined with green, and adorned 
with a scarf of tulle; a pair of yellow kid 
gloves, stitched with red, drawn tightly 
over his little podgy hands; and sleeve- 
studs of enormous dimensions, represent¬ 
ing with the finest touches of the gold¬ 
smith’s art heads of his equine idols. 

Like his friend Mr. Tracy, who was 
seated beside him, and who shared his 
faith in La Purcelle, he wore on the left 
breast of his coat a rosette of blue and 
maroon ribbons. 

Opposite to these tw») gentlemen was a 
boy of some fourteen years, but small and 
slightly built for his age, possessing a 
face, however, remarkably spirited and in¬ 
telligent. ISunny hair fell in curling rings 
over his broad forehead, and was sur¬ 
mounted by a jockey’s hat of blue and 
maroon, set jauntily on to one side; a fine 
color lighted his thin cheek and deepened 
the scarlet in lips arched like Cupid’s bow; 
and there was inimitable drollery and 
humor in his merry blue eyes, that changed 
in expression with every thought that 
chased through his active young brain. 
Now and then he slyly stretched out his 
limbs to admire his silken hose, and com¬ 
placently patted his knee-breeches of pale 
blue satin, slashed over linings of maroon- 
color silk, or his jacket of the same mate¬ 
rials, heavy with embroidery. 

Thus attired, he reminded one of noth¬ 
ing so much as one of those pretty pages 


of mediaeval days—perhaps of noble birth, 
the pet of some fair queen of love and 
beauty—learning in her courts chivalrous 
devotion to her sex, ere going forth into 
the world to learn of grim and armed 
knights sterner lessons of combat and 
warfare. 

This was the boy known as “The Little 
Blue Jockey.” 

Driving out one day, with old Snow the 
groom seated beside him. Brack Turner 
had discovered him. The little urchin, 
with a very dirty face, had crossed his 
path, vaulted over a fence at a single 
bound, turned a somersault in the grass, 
and risen to his feet with a laugh of tri¬ 
umph, to spring upon the back of a colt 
free in the meadow, there to cling like a 
monkey, notwithstanding the colt’s frantic 
behaviour, till they both rolled over in the 
grass together. 

“ Who in the name of mischief is that?” 
demanded Turner. 

“O, one of them wild Irish 1” was the 
careless reply of Snow, who prided himself 
to an unreasonable degree on his Yankee 
origin. 

“Come here with you, boyl” shouted 
Turner. 

The specimen approached. 

“ Now, then, what’s your name, sir?” 

“ That’s a conundrum, and perhaps you 
will have to give it up,” replied the boy, 
with a saucy shake of the head. “ Besides, 
1 don’t pic/c up acquaintances, but only 
associate with quality that are introduced 
to mo by the minister, the governor, or 
some of my friends.” 

“ The d—11 Where do you live, Fd like 
to know?” 

“Just wherever I happen to be. At 
present I’m living here, you observe;” 
with the slightest touch of Milesian brogue 
in his young sweet voice. 

“ Who is your mother?” 

“ You’ve just said it, old cove. As near 
as I can make out, she is my mother.” 

“Now see here, have done with this 
fooling I” cried Turner, impatiently. “Pm 
talking to you for your own good. I want 
to know how old you are, and how much 
you weigh.” 

“ The dickens, you do I Cool and salu¬ 
brious 1 Well, I’m the same age as my 
twin brother that died, and weigh as much 
as my shadow. How is that for high ?” 
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“ You’re a provoking cub! You’d listen 
to reason if you had any sense in you.” 

“Don’t go off on your ear, old fellow 1” 
cried the boy, putting his arms akimbo, 
and eyeing Turner with an innocent smile. 
“ But are you reason ?” 

“ He’s got you there. Turner,” laughed 
the groom. 

Turner deigned no reply. 

“ Would you like a lot of money, boy ?” 
asked he. 

“Shoot your money! You wouldn’t be 
after giving it to me, even if you had it!” 

“ You could earn it.” 

“And spend it, too, you bet!” 

“Pm a horse-trainer, and you’re the 
boy Pd like for a jockey, to ride the pret¬ 
tiest creature ever you set your two eyes 
on. What do you say to that?” 

“I say bully for you, old fellow! and 
now you talk like a man and a brother! 
Give us your paw, and it’s a bargain. My 
mother may not like the business, but 
she’ll find the money convenient to have.” 

“Then you’ve got a mother?” 

“To be sure I have; she lives just be¬ 
yond,” replied the boy, nodding his head 
toward a small house at a little distance. 
“ Come and hold out your inducements to 
her, if you’re in earnest.” 

In a few moments they reached the poor 
shanty, where they found a frail-looking 
woman bending over washtubs. The 
trainer explained his business, and the 
weary mother listened and hesitated. 

“It’s no horse that could throw the 
likes of him,” said she, with a smile of 
motherly pride. “But it’s meself don’t 
like to throw him in the way of tempta¬ 
tion, and the rough life he’d lead with 
bad men and boys.” 

“But mighty good pay he’d get, I 
guess,” put in the groom, artfully. 

“ Shure it’s pay we need,” sighed the 
overworked, underpaid woman. “ Jamie 
is a good boy, and willing to work at every 
odd job that comes to hand; and when he 
can’t get work it’s help me to iron he will, 
no matter who laughs. But for all that, 
it’s starving we’re like to be.” 

“ Then he may go ?” 

“Shure there’s no help for it, and luck 
go with him P’ decided the mother, with 
the logic of suffering and necessity. 

So the bargain was made. Jamie’s face 
was washed, and he stepped into the 
buggy and drove off with the trainer. 


Half an hour later he was weighed in 
the stables, and presented to Mr. Tremaine 
as the jockey who should ride La Purcelle 
to victory. 

“ Eighty-seven pounds,” commented Mr. 
Tremaine; “ that’s two pounds more than 
the regulations require for three-year olds. 
But we’ll have the weight all right. He’ll 
do.” 

The bright pretty boy at once became a 
prime favorite with Miss Mai. She laughed 
at his slang till he dropped the use of it, 
encouraged him to read and study, and 
stirred up his ambition, till the coming 
races became to him, as to her, a matter 
of vital interest. 

She entered heart and soul into the pro¬ 
spective triumphs of La Purcelle, and had 
laughingly declared that no one should 
excel her rider in appearance. Her dainty 
fingers, then, had fashioned the suit in 
which Jamie was now apparelled. He had 
dressed at the house, and Miss Mai’s little 
fingers had adjusted the ribbons and put 
on finishing touches ere she had stepped 
into the carriage, and driven off with her 
mamma and two young lady guests. 

“ We have concluded to drive out on the 
track, Jamie, and see the races from the 
carriage,” had been her parting words. 
“ See, here are the'blue ribbons 1 must 
present to the victorious horse at the 
home-stretch. Remember, it would break 
my heart should 1 be called on to fasten 
them to the headstall of any but La Pur¬ 
celle.” And Miss Mai, his queen of love 
and beauty, had actually kissed him. Ah 
well, he could die for that*kiss! 

The day had been like a day of fairy¬ 
land. After exercising La Purcelle in the 
morning, he had dined at the great house, 
and been served from silver dishes, and 
eaten off of plates on which were painted 
beautiful clusters of fruit and groups of 
flowers. 

“ You mustn’t get your neck broken, 
you monkey you,” cried Mr. Tremaine, 
suddenly breaking in on his revery, and 
playfully chucking him under the chin. 

“ Ho danger of breaking a neck that was 
born to wear a rope round it,” laughed 
Jamie. 

“What will the boys say, Jamie, to 
you ?” 

“ They’ll envy me,” replied the boy, 
complacently stroking his gay attire, “ as 
much as Joseph’s brethren did his coat of 
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many colors, and wish they dared roll me 
Into a mudhole.*’ 

^‘Well, well, there is some difference in 
a toilet made in a fair lady’s dressing-room 
and tliose of the stables. Jump out with 
you—here we are I” 

Jamie quickly vanished, and the gentle¬ 
men left the carriage to mingle in the 
crowd. 

The seats were already filled, and the 
entire scene was one of the utmost gayety. 
The first race was to be a handicap for all 
ages, one mile stretch. The horses were 
now brought on to the track, and their 
appearance greeted by the crowd with ex¬ 
cited murmurs of admiration. First came 
the favorite of the day, ‘‘ Bold Pioneer,” 
a powerful six-year old, mounted by a 
jockey weighing one hundred and ten, 
wearing orange and green. Last of all 
came La Purcelle, mounted by her little 
blue jockey, his head bent in serious 
attention as he listened to the last earnest 
instructions of the trainer. 

There was no end of laughing and chat¬ 
ting; up went opera-glasses, fans were 
lightly waved. Ladies gayly exchanged 
bets with their cavaliers of smoking-caps, 
slippers or cigars against bouquets, bon¬ 
bons, gloves, or other trifles dear to feminin¬ 
ity, going by whim and fancy oftener than 
probability. More anxious gamesters reg¬ 
istered heavier stakes, too much engrossed 
by their risks to enjoy the occasion in 
the light-hearted fashion of their fair 
neighbors. 

At the first attempt the flag fell to a 
glorious start. Rowdy, a four-year-old geld¬ 
ing, being the first to pass the string, while 
the others were well up, and La Purcelle 
formed the rear guard. As they rounded 
the turn Bold Pioneer shot to the front. 

So far, following the trainer’s directions. 
Little Blue Jockey had by no means per¬ 
mitted La Purcelle to show her full speed; 
but as they neared the upper turn the 
beautiful little creature struck out with 
a speed that was simply amazing—like an 
arrow from the tight-drawn bow — shot 
past all other competitors, easily about to 
pass Bold Pioneer, and the race virtually 
won, as all could sec at a glance, when—O 
Heaven, what a sight I Bold Pioneer and 
La Purcelle were both down, kicking and 
struggling. The green and orange jockey, 
having sprung to his feet, was rubbing his 
shins and shaking off dust, while the little 


blue jockey lay under the cruel feet of the 
rushing horses. 

The scene was one of terror. A cry of 
horror burst from the affrighted crowd; 
ladies even fainted. The horses were 
stopped, and their riders gazed back with 
ciu-ious awful eyes at the little blue jockey, 
who did not stir. In a moment Brack 
Turner sprang forward, caught the child 
up in his strong arms, and carried him 
out. To still the excitement he almost 
immediately reappeared to announce that 
the little jockey was not much hurt, but 
frightened, and receiving all needful atten¬ 
tion from a skillful surgeon who had 
offered his services. He also announced 
that the races would continue, the handi¬ 
cap for all ages being postponed to the 
last, and only La Purcelle withdrawn. 

A great sigh of relief from the ladies 
and hearty cheers from the men greeted 
this information. Racing men were heard 
complaining of the faulty construction of 
the course, and pronouncing the abrupt 
turns dangerous, till the entrance of the 
horses created a diversion, and the painful 
excitement died out. 

Once more laughing voices were heard 
as the coming race was eagerly discussed. 
It was to be a handicap hurdle race over 
eight hurdles, two mile stretch; and in the 
admiration called forth by the beautiful 
appearance of the noble animals, and the 
excitement of betting, is it to be wondered 
that the unfortunate opening episode was 
all but forgotten ? 

But underneath the seats where the gay 
crowds were assembled, sight and thought 
engrossed by the glorious race, it was cool 
and shady. Here, protected from the glare 
of the sun, only a blanket from the sta¬ 
bles between him and the bare ground, lay 
Jamie. Over him bent a surgeon, anx¬ 
iously examining his condition. 

One poor woman, in faded garments, 
whose voice had uttered a piercing shriek 
heard above the general confusion, had 
tottered out there, and was beading in an 
agony of grief over her only child. There 
he lay moaning on the ground, his bright 
maroon ribbons soiled with dust, his blue 
satin suit stained in many places with 
crimson blood, and his face, begrimed 
and bleeding, distorted in an agony of 
pain. 

. What a sight I and just overhead the gay 
crowds laughing, chatting and forgetting. 
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Can she—^the heartbroken mother—ever 
forgetf 

Hr. Tremaine was not a cruel man, 
although supremely selfish. His first anx¬ 
iety had been for La Purcelle, the beauti¬ 
ful creature of so many of his hopes and 
dreams. A yeterinary surgeon had pro¬ 
nounced her with no permanent injury, 
only unfit for tlie course to-day. His sec¬ 
ond thought was for the little jockey; and 
approaching the group under tke steps, he, 
too, bent over Jamie, to start back, shocked 
and horrified, as he realized that the shat¬ 
tered little life was going out. 

“ Is there no hope > 

The surgeon shook his head. He had 
done nothing, but then there was nothing 
to be done. No need to add to the poor 
boy^s pain by moving him. Where could 
he be more comfortable, with those cruel 
tortures of bones driven back into tender 
flesh and on to quivering nerves by those 
relentless hoofs? One could not be so 


cruel as to wish the young spirit to linger 
in the poor suffering little body. 

His dying ears caught the words of the 
trainer, as he, too, joined the group: 

“ Bold Pioneer isn’t hurt, nor his jockey 
neither. They’re on the track again now.” 

“ I’ve no heart to hear about it. Turner; 
our poor Jamie is dying.” 

The sound of loud cheering from with¬ 
out reached the dulled ears, and a light 
shone in the rapidly glazing eyes, while 
the boy even made a faint attempt to raise 
his body, as he muttered: 

‘‘ Bold Pioneer has beat—I know he has t 
Dear Miss Mai said it would break her 
heart I O, I’m so sorry—so sorry I” 

“HushI” sobbed a woman’s voice, in a 
broken whisper. “Don’t think about the 
races now, mamma’s darling. You are 
dying, Jamie dear. O try to pray—ask 
Christ to receive your soul!” 

But her words fell on insensate ears—for 
the little blue jockey was dead. 


TELL ME, HEART I 

BY li. M. W. 


Tell me, heart,.why all this grieving? 

Sure, this world is bright and fair; 
Why with sighs of sadness heaving. 
Burdened with a weight of care ? 

Golden sunlight on the river 
Gilds the ripples as they play, 

And the snowy lilies quiver 
On its bosom all the day. 

Pairest flowers around are blooming, 
Lovely in their varied dyes, 

Yet a shadow darkly looming 
Dims the brightness of thy skies. 

O my heart, why all this sorrow ? 

8till thy life is in its noon. 

Will there come no brighter morrow 
To confer some blessed boon ? 

Are the flowers of life all faded, 
Nevermore to bloom again, 

Nw> York, 8ept,, 1874. 


And thy warm affections shaded. 
Wrung by jealous doubt and pain ? 

Tell me, heart, why this repining. 
Fainting with thy inward strife; 

Has thy “ cloud no silver lining,” 

No rainbow mid the storms of life ? 

Are thy dear ones gone forever. 

In the morning of their years ? 

Crossed the dark and mystic river. 
Leaving thee to grief and tears ? 

Better that than lost affection. 

Trust betrayed and friendship o’er; 

Cast away thy deep dejection. 

They have only gone before. 

There shalUbe a brighter dawning; 
Learn, O troubled heart, to wait 

Till you see the eternal morning. 
Gleaming through the golden gate. 
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THE FACE IN' THE MIKROK. 

BY AHANDA M. BLALE. 


I NEYEB could quite understand that in¬ 
fatuation of the Londoners, which keeps 
them sweltering in the dust and heat of the 
town all through the delicious summer 
days, when English lanes are sweet with 
roses and hawthorne, when the turf under 
English oaks is soft and thick, tempting 
one to most blissful idleness and day¬ 
dreaming, and then sends* them into the 
country just in time to catch it in all its 
forlornness, when the trees are only gigan¬ 
tic scarecrows, and all the odor and fresh¬ 
ness has faded from field and lane. 

The sitting of Parliament is, I am aware, 
the pretext; to me an inadequate and un¬ 
satisfactory one, because the world of fash¬ 
ion was as oblivious of my existence as I 
was indifferent to its own, and the gay 
human parterre that shone in Hyde Park 
was to me a poor substitute for the dewy 
wild flowers that I knew were wasting their 
sweetness unseen in every nook and shady 
greenery in this dear generous old England 
of ours. 

But a struggling barrister may not choose 
his holiday, and so 1 sat in my chambers in 
the Temple, and went over musty docu¬ 
ments, and grew muddled and moist, and 
ready to confound parliament and people, 
but knowing that I must hold on until 
October, when I meant to run down to 
Scotland for a few days of grouse shooting. 

Imagine then my surprise and delight 
when quite unexpectedly it became neces¬ 
sary for me to leave town. Tossing over 
my letters one day, pigeon-holing some, 
flinging others into the waste-basket, and 
mentally consigning them all to perdition, 
1 came upon Tom Mallory’s great, awk¬ 
ward, schoolboy hand—my own name 
sprawling over a whole envelop, and 
adorned with an incredible number of flour¬ 
ishes, which gave it a pretentious, impor¬ 
tant air, and led me to exelaim that some¬ 
thing was up now. 

1 tore it open hastily, and the next mo¬ 
ment had sent it whirling towards the ceil¬ 
ing with a loud hurrah. Tom was going 
to be married 1 That was a good one. And 
married to an heiress! More wonderful 


and incredible still! Yet there it was in 
black and white, under Tom’s signature, 

“I want you to come down,” he wrote, 

not only to be best man, but in order to 
arrange some business matters which I had 
rather entrust to you than to any one else. 
The old folks—Janet’s father and mother, 
you know—insist upon having most of her 
property settled on herself, but there’s a 
very pretty estate which I’ve given them 
to understand must be put into my hands 
if I’m to undertake the management of it, 
for Fve no idea of being my wife’s steward. 
We had some words about it, but the old 
governor came around at last, and I want 
you here to make everything fast and firm. 
I want you to see Janet, too. She is the 
finest girl in the country, and is very much 
in love with your cousin and friend—^Tom 
Mallory.” 

I got rather disgusted with my cousin 
and friend before I finished the letter. 
Tom had never been a favorite of mine, 
and it was never a source of pride to me 
that he bore my family name, and was my 
cousin though three or four times removed. 
He was a big burly fellow, twice my size, 
and used to fag me at Eton most unmerci¬ 
fully. I tried to revenge myself when I 
grew older by pelting him with squibs and 
satires, but the fellow had no sensitiveness, 
and never knew when my pointed arrows 
went home. He was something of a prig, 
and a good deal of a scamp. Indeed I had 
strong suspicions that he was an undevel¬ 
oped villain. Not that he had ever robbed 
a bank, or been concerned in house-break¬ 
ing, or been a defaulter to the extent of a 
million or so, or in any way distinguished 
himself. Circumstances make or mar us 
all, and circumstances had never been 
favorable to the development of Tom’s 
genius. That was why he had hitherto 
passed most of his time idling about at 
country houses, insignificant and unno¬ 
ticed, instead of setting the crowd agape by 
what the newspapers euphemistically call 
a “ bold unscrupulous evasion of the law.” 

A pretty account to give of my relations, 
you will sdy. But I cannot help that. 
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Bespectable families have had discreditable 
members ever since that unfortunate homi¬ 
cide in Eden a good many years ago. But 
1 confess that latterly I had rather dropped 
Tom, partly from a dislike of him, and 
partly from an idqa that he wasn’t an alto¬ 
gether desirable connection for a young 
man who has his way to make, and doesn’t 
want to be bespattered with anybody else’s 
foulness. This being so, it seemed rather 
mean for me to catch so heartily at the 
idea of going down to the wedding. As I 
thought it over I was half inclined not to 
go, bat the longing for a breath of country 
air conquered my scruples. I had some 
cariosity too, to see the bride. 

Of coarse I knew Tom was an heiress 
hunter. What was then left for the young¬ 
er son of a not very opulent family who was 
too lazy and dull for any of the working 
professions ? 

And so Tom had succeeded. 1 imagined 
I knew what the bride was like, stout and 
muscular, weighing at least one hundred 
and sixty pounds avoirdupois, a complex¬ 
ion of that rubicund character which comes 
from plenty of ale and haggis, and a super- 
flaity of the damp cold bracing air of her 
native lochs and mountains. I grew so sure 
of the fidelity of my portrait that I really 
began to pity Tom, and to think that he 
had paid dearly for his heiress; for if there 
is anything distasteful to me, it is to see 
the feminine human soul smothered in 
music and fat. I couldn’t fall in love with 
Venus herself if she was uncomfortably 
large. Poor Tom! 

I went down to Edinburgh in quite a com¬ 
placent, contented frame of mind. I 
wasn’t to be sure going to marry an heiress, 
bat when 1 found the little fairy who was 
my ordeal—Gk)d bless her!—I should be 
able to support her with my own strong 
brain and willing hand. I didn’t envy Tom 
in the least, not I. 

An hour after leaving Edinburgh the 
train set me down in the loveliest little val¬ 
ley that lay between the Tweed and the 
Thames. There was nobody at the station 
to meet me, but the railway porter pointed 
to a high red brick house on a hillside a 
little way up the valley. 

“ You go in by the gate upon the road, 
sir. You can see the house plainly now, 
but as you approach it, it is lost in the foli¬ 
age. The avenue is a mile long or more, 
but you must push on.” 


I pushed on accordingly, in spite of the 
density of the wood, which led me to fear 
that I was losing myself, and at last came 
upon an open green lawn in the very heart 
of the wood, a bright sunny place, with a 
flower garden at the further end of it, and 
a little tinkling fountain that sang through 
the green stUiness as low and softly as if it 
were a fairy’s home. 

But I gave only one hasty glance around, 
for there just at the foot of the steps that 
led up to the door, stood Miss Janet Doug¬ 
lass. I could not doubt that it was she, 
tall, ponderous, florid—she was all my 
fancy had painted her. I took off my hat 
at once. 

‘‘ Miss Douglass, is it not?” 

She turned her blue eyes upon me. 
There was a steely gleam in them that 
made me shiver. After taking a cool sur¬ 
vey of me, she said in a deep bass voice 
that she was Miss Douglass, and I was the 
Mr. Mallory that Tom had been expecting, 
she added ? 

1 assured her that I had that honor, and 
then she put out her hand and said with a 
smile that showed a very handsome set of 
artificial teeth: 

“I am very happy to see you, sir, and so, 
too, will poor dear Tom be, I am sure. He 
often says of you that you are just the 
same as a brother to him. Poor dear Tom 
has such an affectionate heart, didn’t 1 
think so?” she added. 

I stammered out^whatlhope was a harm¬ 
less white lie, and sat down, amused and 
perplexed. 11 was certainly very frank and 
wivoe of her to call him dear Tom, and 
must be very gratifying to him; but why 
“poor” Tom? I didn’t presume to ask, 
however, but sat, I hope patiently, while 
Miss Douglass made conversation. She 
told me what was the amount of taxes 
which her father paid, enlightened me as 
to the net income of the place, and confid¬ 
ed to me her opinion of Huddleston, the 
head manager, who appeared from all she 
said of him, to be a very worthless sort of 
a feilow. She also gave me a detailed ac¬ 
count of the MacVicars, neighbors of theirs, 
who lived some five miles away, and how 
it came about that the engagement between 
the eldest Miss MacVicars and Sir Aleck 
Wallace was broken off, and how he felt, 
and how she felt, and how their dear five 
hundi’ed friends felt, all of which, as I did 
not know, and devoutly hoped I never 
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should know the parties, was, you may im¬ 
agine, very interesting to me. Just as she 
had reached that limit beyond which I am 
sure human endurance must have ceased, 
there was a diversion made by a stylish 
dray being driven up to the door. 

An exclamation from Miss Douglass 
startled me. 

dear, dear! Mr. Mallory, run out 
directly, do.*’ 

I did so. There were only ladies in the 
vehicle, and the horses, a handsome spirit¬ 
ed pair of bays, were not at all inclined to 
be controlled by the slender hands that 
held the reins, and were backing and plung¬ 
ing in a manner quite terrifying to weak 
nerves. It was the work of a moment to 
seize the bridle, and then I looked up at 
the occupants of the carriage. 

Two of the girls, handsome stylish bru¬ 
nettes,were screaming with terror, and only 
recovered their equanimity when I assured 
them repeatedly that all danger was past. 
The third, who held the reins, was a little 
delicate creature, scarcely more than a 
child in size, with a lovely spirituelle face, 
framed in bands of brown hair that lay 
across her forehead as smooth and plain as 
a nun’s. The large soft hazel eyes were 
dilated with fright, and the sweet face was 
as white as snow. As I helped her to alight, 
she said, tremulously: 

“ Thank you very much. I was afraid 
to drive the bays, but Tom insisted that I 
might, and so we left him at llderton.” 

“ Left him at llderton I” Miss Douglass 
had ru^ed out and now began in medias 
res. “The naughty fellow! Doesn’t he 
know that Mr. Mallory must be come 
by this time? I.should have thought, 
Nettie—” 

She broke off short here, and looking 
around I caught a glimpse of the little 
lady’s garments as she ded up stairs. Miss 
Douglass looked abashed for an instant, 
but presently recovering her composure, 
introduced me to the Miss MacVicars. 
They were dashing brilliant girls, and there 
was an interchange of sharp jests for a few 
miuutes; then the ladies went to dress for 
dinner, and I strolled off upon the lawn to 
enjoy my cigar. I took two or three turns 
around the garden, admiring the pure 
white lilies and the rosy splendor of the 
oleanders, and then threw myself down un¬ 
der a tree, and presently fell into a drowse. 

1 was soon awakened by a shout loud 


and sonorous enough for a view-halloa. 1 
gathered myself up, sleepily. 

“ Is that you, Tom?” 

Of course it was he, and I am bound to 
confess that time had not improved his 
looks, and he was never a beauty. But I 
thought of Miss Douglass, and remembered 
that matches were made in heaven. 

“Have you seen her?” said Tom, pres¬ 
ently. 

“ Miss Douglass ? Yes.” 

“Isn’t she a stunner?” asked Tom, en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“She is indeed!” I said, warmly. 

“ I knew you’d think so!” rejoined Tom. 
“ Just in your style, isn’t she? I always 
thought that if you’d seen her first, you’d 
have fallen in love with her yourself.” 

“Indeed!” I said, dryly. Tom was so 
conceited and satisfied, that I couldn’t re¬ 
sist the temptation of giving him an ugly 
little poke, so I added, “ Don’t you think, 
though, my dear fellow, that there is rather 
too much of her?” 

Tom stared at me for a moment, and then 
laughed, uproarously. 

“ By Jove, that is a good one!” he said, 
when he could speak. 

“And who are the Miss MacVicars?” I 
said, presently, for I was cautiously feeling 
my way towards an inquiry after my little 
beauty. 

“Nice girls,” said Tom, warmly, “es¬ 
pecially Flora. Aint she sharp on a fiirta- 
tion, though—carries a man beyond his 
depth before he knows it.” ^ 

I listened to Tom’s coarse speech, and 
looking up into his coarse face wondered 
whether Miss Douglass would not box his 
ears if she were there. 

I had a great repugnance to asking any 
more questions of Tom, but in the end my 
eagerness to know something of the pretty 
brown-haired fairy conquered. 

“And who was the little lady that drove 
home with them?” I asked, as carelessly 
as I could. 

“What,” said Tom, “what lady? I 
didn’t know anybody drove home with 
them. I should think there were enough 
of them in the house now.” 

“I mean the pretty brown-haired girl 
who held the reins when the horses came 
dashing up the avenue. Her face was as 
white as snow, but it was a very lovely one, 
nevertheless.” 

Tom stared at me, an expression of won- 
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der beginning to creep over bis face. 

Was she fair, and had she curls?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What did she wear?” 

“ Some delicate gray stuff, and, O, there 
was a jaunty feather in her cap. What in 
Heaven’s name are you staring so for?” 

Tom burst out laughing. He laughed till 
he grew so red that I was in mortal fear of 
apoplexy, and only came rouud at last 
when I threatened to hold him under the 
fountain. 

“Why, you blockhead,” he gasped at 
length. “ That was Janet.” 

“ Janet Douglass! the girl whom you are 
going to marry?” 1 said, after a moment’s 
speechless astonishment. 

“ Of course. Why, Hal, I thought you 
said you had seen her.” 

“ I—thought I had,” I stammered. “ I 
thought the tall one was Miss Janet.” 

“You did? Why, that is Miss Mary, 
daughter of the first Mrs. Douglass, you 
see. Did you think I was going to marry 
her? Give me credit for better taste, Hal. 
Besides, she hasn’t a penny. Janet’s for¬ 
tune comes from her mother; the Douglass 
family are as poor as church mice. And 
so you took the old girl for Janet ? Do you 
know I meant you should marry her? O, 
you needn’t be angry. You see I knew she 
would make a dead set at you the moment 
she saw you, and that she did I see now by 
your face.” 

Just here the dinner bell sounded, and 
we went in. In the dining-room I was in¬ 
troduced to Mr. Douglass, a hale old gen¬ 
tleman, full of prejudice and bigotry, with 
a leaven of superstition, but warm-hearted 
and affable. 

The Miss MacYicars appeared in a jaunty 
costume that suited their piquant style to 
a charm. Miss Flora, especially, looked so 
pretty, and ogled Tom in such a bewitch¬ 
ing manner, to Tom’s evident delight, that 
I couldn’t help thinking Miss Janet’s heart 
must ache a little, if she loved Tom. But 
she sat there in her pretty muslin dress, 
looking as fresh, and pure, and calm as a 
lily. Her face was as innocent as a child’s, 
and her manner as unaffected. Before 
dinner was over, I was more than half in 
love with her myself—though, indeed, I 
had been that from the first—and began to 
grudge Tom his good fortune in winning 
the love of such a girl. 
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But had he won it ? Some curious doubts 
began to grow up in my mind. I watched 
her when she would look up into his face, 
asid fancied those sweet blue eyes would 
have had a different expression if looking 
into the face of the man she loved. I was 
not young and foolish enough to imagine 
that betrothal necessarily included the idea 
of love. That illusion had faded along 
with a good many pleasant fictions which 
I had believed in when I was younger. She 
might be going to marry him for any one 
of the fifty reasons that are sure to infiuence 
more or less such a decision. 

Here then was a chance for a romantic 
melodrama. All the elements were upoii 
the spot; if I had been a Frenchman, 1 dare 
say I should have made love to her, and 
supplanted Tom; then there would have 
been an elopement, a pursuit, a duel, and 
a bloody denouement. But being only s 
commonplace young Englishman, with 
some old-fashioned notions concerning 
honor and propriety, I contented myseli 
with confounding Tom’s luck, and growing 
sentimental over my cigar, in the solitude 
of my own room. 

It was a glorious summer night; the 
moon, round and large, flooded the world 
in a brightness, yellow and warm, and fai 
lovelier than daylight; so clear, too, that 
as 1 leaned forward from my window to 
catch the breath of the oleanders, I could 
plainly see the outline of the leaves and 
blossoms. 

It was past twelve o’clock, and the coun¬ 
try lay still under the moonlight, so still, 
that when I pushed aside the woodbine 
that clambered over my window, the long 
branches shook with a rustle and a stir 
that filled all the air. 

My cigar was burned down at last, and 1 
rose to go to bed; the silence and the beau¬ 
ty of the night weighed upon me. Just as 
1 put my hand upon the window curtain to 
lower it, a loud curdling shriek broke upon 
the awful stillness, a cry so full of agony 
and horror that I was thrilled with fright, 
in an instant I had rushed from the room, 
and ran along the corridor in the direction 
from whence the sound proceeded. 

The sound of heavy convulsive sobs ar¬ 
rested me, coming from the apartment 
which 1 knew was Miss Janet’s. 1 burst 
open the door, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. She was cowering upon the floor, her 
long hair floating over her shoulders, and 
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her face white and wild. I lifted her up, 
and she clung to me, sobbing pitifully, but 
her eyes were quite dry and dilated, and 
the pretty mouth quivered and worked in 
vain attempts to speak. 

I prayed her to be composed, and tell me 
what had terrified her, but before she had 
in the least degree calmed herself, the 
whole household were upon the spot, over¬ 
whelming us with questions and exclama¬ 
tions. The poor child looked from one to 
another, and trembled like a frightened 
bird. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Janet? Can^t you 
speak, and tell us what is the matter?*^ 
said Miss Douglass, speaking up distinct 
and loud, as one does to a deaf person. 

“Wait, I pray,” I said, impatiently. 
“ Don’t you see she is incapable of speak¬ 
ing ? Bring some wine, somebody.” 

Somebody brought wine. It was Tom, 
and as he gave it to her, he muttered some¬ 
thing about woman’s nerves. I did not 
catch it all, but I think Janet did, for the 
color began to copse back to her face, and 
she withdrew herself from my arms. 

“ Thank you! I can stand now, I think,” 
she said, faintly. 

We gave her more wine, and then Flora 
MacVicars coming to her side, said: 

“ Now, dear, can’t you tell us what fright¬ 
ened you?” The tone was very gentle, 
but I noticed that her black eyes were as 
bright as diamonds. 

Janet’s lips moved once or twice before 
Any sound was audible. At length she said, 
Jow and solemnly: 

“ I have had a warning?” 

A sudden pallor and gravity fell upon the 
group. No one spoke except Tom, who 
exclaimed, “Fudge!” 

Janet’s eyes turned upon him, full of 
melancholy reproach. 

“ I have had a warning, Tom,” she re¬ 
peated, still in that solemn frightened tone. 

“What was it, dear? Tell us all about 
it,” said Flora MacVicars. 

Janet seemed to try to gather firmness 
for the story, and her face blanched, and 
her Ups grew tense, as she said: 

“ I saw my face in the mirror I” 

There was an exclamation from.Miss 
Douglass and her father, and as I looked 
up, I almost smiled at the alarm in their 
faces. Superstition is a part of the Scotch 
nature, and the Douglass family had a 
broad deep vein of it. 


“ I had been trying on some of my bridal 
things,” said Janet, flushing a little, “ and 
standing before the mirror to see the effect, 
and last of all, I put on this white wrapper. 
I had been in front of the glass, and I 
think X had forgotten what I was doing,-for 
I was not looking at myself, only thinking 
steadily. But by-and-by I looked up—full 
into the mirror—and then beside my face 
and figure was another face and figure—in 
white, like myself. I gazed at it a moment, 
and then—I don’t know what I did then— 
I suppose I shrieked.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
I said: 

“Are you sure the face was your own?” 

“ Yes, only,” and here she shuddered, 
“it was ghastly white, like a dead per¬ 
son’s.” 

Nobody spoke at once, but in- a moment 
Flora MacVicars whispered: 

“ It is a sign that she will die before the 
year is out.” 

Janet caught it, and turned around with 
a sharp cry. 

“ Yes, I am going to die, and O, I am 
afraid to die I” 

Afraid to die? Was that strange? A 
young creature full of warm life, her blood 
alive and quick, her nerves alert and sensi¬ 
tive, clinging tenaciously to the dear old 
familiar earth, to go out suddenly and alone 
—Where? Can one do more than guess? 
Only that we are sure that no smallest cor¬ 
ner of the universe is outside of Cod’s ken. 
But we forget that too often, and I looked 
at Janet with a pity that I could not ex¬ 
press. Yet I thought if I were her lover, I 
should surely take her in my arms and 
soothe, if 1 could not reason, away her 
alarm. 

But Tom stood by like a stupid lout as he 
was, while I went on volubly about optical 
delusions, and a great deal of unintelligible 
nonsense. But it was of no use. Janet 
only shook her head sadly, silenced but 
not convinced, and at last we—the gentle¬ 
men—went away, leaving her to her sister 
and the Miss MacVicars. 

I had reflected a great deal upon the hold 
which a traditional superstition may ac¬ 
quire over a naturally intelligent mind, but 
I was not prepared for the astounding news 
that greeted me when I descended to the 
breakfast-room the next morning. There 
was to be no wedding, after all. 

“ No wedding?’ I echoed, in surprise. 
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<<^ 0 !” Janet said it with a fixed im< 
moTable face. She was appointed to die, 
and marriage would be a mockery, she said. 
IJothing could shake her resolution. Kea- 
son and ridicule were alike useless. The 
•old Scotch superstition was too strong to be 
uprooted. 

“ She should never go to the kirk a bride. 
The veil and the orange flowers were not 
ior her.” 

Tom fumed, and pished, and sulked, and 
finally appealed to Janet’s father. But Mr. 
Douglass, believing as implicitly in the 

warning ” as Janet did herself, dared not 
•exert his authority, and Miss Douglass had 
cried her eyes and nose red, and was alto¬ 
gether in such a collapsed and incapable 
state, that she could not make an effort in 
Tom’s behalf. 

So two or three days went by, and Janet 
remained immovable. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances Tom developed fast. At last 
there was a scene in the library. Tom’s 
words stole out to where I sat with my cigar 
upon the piazza. They were coarse and 
brutal, and I started up with a sudden in¬ 
dignant impulse. But then came Janet’s 
tones, soft and low between little choking 
sobs. 

• I am afraid I don’t love you, Tom. I 
have been afraid that I did not for a long 
time; now I am almost sure of it. I think, 
perhaps, God meant to keep us apart. I 
am not sure, Tom, but 1 had rather die 
than marry you.” 

Tom came out, presently. I was almost 
afraid my face would betray my satisfac¬ 
tion to him. But he was as mole-eyed as 
usual. 

“ It’s all up,” he said, sullenly. ‘‘ I don’t 
care, though,” with a half laugh. “ There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever swam. 
What do you think of Miss MacVicars?” 

“ She will do very well,” 1 said. And 
BO I thought. And so did Tom, for two 
months afterwards, when I was back in the 
Temple burrowing among law papers, he 
wrote to say they were married, and were 
going abroad. 

Somehow Janet’s natty little figure be¬ 
came ubiquitous. She peeped out of musty 
/olios, hid between the leaves of Coke and 
Littleton, and came between me and many 
a grim-faced client. At length, towards 
the last of the year, I wrote to Miss Doug¬ 
lass inquiring for her sister, and begging 
that 1 might pay them a visit. 


Her ^letter in reply came promptly. 
Janet was very delicate, growing thin and 
white every day, yet there was no apparent 
physical ailment; if she could be tided 
safely over the New Year, it would all be 
well. If I would come and help them 
through it, they would be thankful. 

1 went down at once. Janet was lovelier 
than ever, paler, more spirituelle, her large 
eyes unnaturally bright, her breath coming 
fast at the least excitement. I had con¬ 
sulted a London physician before I went 
down, and now proceeded to put his direc¬ 
tions into practice. I walked, rode and 
sang with her; I told her all the stories I 
could remember, and invented new ones, 
and made her laugh in spite of herself; I 
read romances, I charmed her with poetry. 
It would have been a dangerous practice 
for me, if I had not been willing to accept 
the results. 

At length the last night of the old year 
came. She had been in a fever all day, 
and at dark there was a crimson rose upon 
each cheek. If midnight passed and noth¬ 
ing happened, she confessed, half crying, 
half smiling, she should think the warning 
was not going to come true. She walked 
the house all day, unable to sit still. At 
dusk I heard her say, **Now we shall soon 
know.” 

By-and-by I coaxed her to listen to the 
beautiful idyl of Enid. It was new to her, 
and she could not help listening, though 
her eyes frequently wandered away toward 
the clock, which was fast moving on to the 
midnight. Finishing Enid, I read here 
and there in the volume, and the music of 
the verse soothed her, though she presently 
lost all idea of the sense. At last to my 
great joy she fell asleep. When she awoke, 
I leaned over her, and wished her a happy 
new year. The blue eyes opened wide. 
They sought the clock. 

It was half past one. 

“ Yes, dear. The old year has gone, and 
with it the frightful phantom, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes slowly filled. 

“ I should have died but for you,” she 
said. 

‘‘ I think you would. But I shall show 
you how you can pay me.” And I did. 

Whether Miss MacYicars had anything 
to do with the face in the mirror I never 
knew, but I have my suspicions. 
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She had stolen away from the rest of 
the crowd, and was standing beneath the 
shade of a giant oak tree, looking with 
dreamy eyes up into the wilderness of 
leaves which the frost king was touching 
with his transforming fingers, turning the 
delicate modest green into crimson, and 
scarlet, and gold. Her face had nothing 
remarkable about it except the eyes, which 
were a rather startling contrast to the other 
commonplace irregular features—so large, 
so dark, so wonderfully, spiritually bright 
were they. People who looked casually at 
her face when it was in repose, or the eyes 
downcast, pronounced Eugenie Holmes a 
“ very homely girl indeed,” and wondered 
“ what there was about her people found 
so attractive.” But if they lingered near 
her until the lashes were lifted, and the 
face lighted by interest or enthusiasm, or 
listened to the clear sweet voice in conver¬ 
sation or argument, they marvelled no 
longer why there was always a crowd 
about her, while other girls, with faultless 
faces, and manners, and dress, were ei¬ 
ther left to themselves or joined the num¬ 
ber of her admirers. She did not know 
the secret of her power herself, and often 
wondered at it when looking at her own 
plain face, and thinking of others who 
possessed the beauty her artist soul wor- 
: shipped and her woman’s heart coveted. 

It was late in the season, this rural pic¬ 
nic, planned by Eugenie, who never did 
anything like any one else, and who waited 
till October for her excursion to the woods, 
when the beautiful Indian summer was 
bathing them with glory. Though pleas¬ 
antly warm in the sunlight, here in the 
shadow where she was standing the air 
was chilly, and the little scarlet shawl 
wrapped about her shoulders just then was 
very gratefully received. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, turning 
to the intruder on her solitude, “ to think 
of me when I was not thinking of myself.” 

“ When would you ever think of your¬ 
self, Genie?” he said, with a tender ca¬ 
dence in his voice, that brought a swift 
rush of color to the girl’s pale cheek that 
told her story plainly enough. “ We have 


all got into the habit of thinking for you,^^ 
he went on, lightly. “But I must dis¬ 
claim the merit of thinking of the shawl. 
I was standing out there with the rest, ad¬ 
miring the picture you made here in this 
fairy bower, in your cool white robes, 
when little Ed a came running to me with 
orders from mother, ‘ to go and tell Eu¬ 
genie to put this shawl on, right straight;’ 
and so, like a dutiful son, I came. Had 
you better not come out in the sunlight?” 

The light in his eyes was as tender as 
his voice, as he stood looking down at her 
from the height of his six feet of noble 
young manhood; the whole face showing 
his longing then and there to take the 
slight figure in his arms to his heart, and 
tell her of the wealth of love that was 
hers. And he would have done it, only 
there were two sides to Earl Courtney’s 
nature. Instead, he only drew the little 
hand within his arm, and the two went 
out together toward one of the many 
groups scattered about the place. A clamor 
of voices reached them as they drew 
nearer. 

“There’s Eugenie I” cried one voice 
louder than the rest; and a beautiful girl, 
Earl Courtney’s sister, and Eugenio’s dear¬ 
est friend, sprang toward them. “I’ll ash 
her,” she said. 

“ What is the subject of discussion,Pet?’* 
And Earl threw his arm carelessly about 
his sister, and drew her to him, facing the 
crowd, causing Jack Harold to cry out. 
“Come now, old fellow I that’s not fair 
and bringing a blush to the already liashed 
face of the girl. 

“ Why, I’ll tell you,” she said. “ There’« 
Jack Harold getting up an argument on 
the subject of long engagements 1 He says, 
for instance, that no matter how devotedly 
a young man may love a girl, if he is poor, 
and has to win a home before he can take 
a wife, he has no right to ask her to wait 
for him; to ‘ spoil her chance for a better 
match,’ he says, by binding her to him, 
even if he knows she loves him.” And 
Pet Courtney’s blue eyes flashed disdain¬ 
fully at “that hateful Jack” as she 
finished. 
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“And what do you say?** queried Earl, 
looking fondly down at the bright face 
raised to his. 

“1 said that I thought it was a duty 
every man owed the woman he loved, 
whether he thought she loved him or not, 
to UU her so, and give her the choice, at 
least, of clinging to him or *• waiting for a 
better match.’ Now what do you think?** 

EarPs voice grew serious as he answered: 

. “I know you are sneering at Jack’s prac¬ 
tical ideas of love and marriage. Pet, but, 
dear child, such things have to be looked 
at practically 1 1 hold with Jack that no 
man has a right to mar any woman’s life, 
to dim the brightness of her youth, by 
asking her to wait for him an iiideiinile 
time, thus wasting the best years of her 
life; and it is his duty to leave her free to 
make the more * fortunate match,* if she 
finds it. And I hold that, even if he loves 
her, and knows she loves him, as a true 
man, he will stifle that love, if he cannot, 
by reason of poverty, make her his wife, 
and never let her know it. He must not 
look at his own happiness, but hers. Even 
if she loves him, if she does not know of 
his love, she will try to conquer hers, and 
so will not slight a better offer. Now, 
Eugenie I” 

“ Yes, now Eugenie 1*’ cried Pet, turning 
swiftly toward her. “ Tell us what you 
think. In all their talk these gentlemen 
seem to have forgotten that there may be 
such a thing as a true woman’s heart; one 
that is not always thinking of the worldly 
advantages of a good match, but would 
rather spend a lifetime waiting for the man 
she loved, than marry to-morrow the Prince 
of Wales, if she didn’t love him.” 

“Bomancel romance I” sneered Jack. 
But Earl was looking at Eugenie, who had 
slipped her hand out of his arm, and, with 
her great eyes wide open in their wonder¬ 
ful beauty, and full of intense feeling that 
transformed her face, was standing erect 
at his side. She did not speak for some 
moments, and there was perfect silence in 
the crowd as they waited. Then she said, 
in her slow sweet way: 

“ I do not agree with any of you entirely. 
No, not even with you. Pet, though you 
have the best side of the argument, darling. 

1 agree with Mr. Harold so far that I do 
not believe in long engagements. I think 
if a man loves a woman—a woman, not a 
child—-as a man should love before he 


thinks of marriage, and he thinks she loves 
him, it is his bounden duty to go to that 
woman with his heart in his hand; not to 
ask her to wait for him, but to ask her, if 
she loves him, to be ?iis wife then —to be his 
helpmeet in the struggle with the world. 
And if the woman is the true woman Pet 
describes (there are such in the world, 
gentlemen, though it is fashionable to 
doubt it), she will ask nothing better than 
to share his life—even hardships, if hard¬ 
ships there must be! In my creed, he or 
she w'ho crucifies love for the sake of 
worldly motives is not worthy of love. 
As for true love being concealed, as Mr. 
Courtney says, I do not and never can be¬ 
lieve that possible.” 

There was the faintest note of contempt 
in her voice in the latter sentence that did 
not escape Earl’s quick ears; but as he 
was about to answer Mrs. Courtney broke 
up the group with a single sentence, “ Get 
ready every one of you for home. The 
sun is almost down. Pet, Genie, I want 
you to help me gather up the children.” 

In the bustle of departure he did not 
find a chance to speak to her again, but he 
did not forget a word she had said, and 
meant to have it “ out with her,” as he 
expressed it that night. When everybody 
else was ready he found her with his little 
sister Eda, looking for a pair of mislaid 
gloves. Stopping to help her, he said, in 
his cool willful way: 

“ Run on and get your seat in the car¬ 
riage, Eda. Mother is calling you, and 
Genie, you know, rides home with me.” 

“You are taking a good deal for grant¬ 
ed,” she said, with the shy sweet smile 
that was for no one but Earl. 

“ It’s a way I have,” he answered. 
“ Come on now, and let the gloves go. It 
is getting late, and mother will never cease 
scolding me if you are the least bit hoarse 
to-morrow.” 

In a few moments they were whirling 
away over the smooth river road, and not 
until they were out of sight of all the rest 
did Earl let the reins fall loose on “ Prince 
Charlie’s ” handsome neck. 

“ That was an interesting discussion we 
were having to-day, Genie,” he said. “But 
you were all wrong, my dear friend I all 
wrong. Your way would do very well fora 
romance in a novel,but never for real life.” 

“And yours,” she said, “ for the cold 
scheming match-makers and heart-break- 
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ers of France, but never for real living hu¬ 
man hearts. I tell you, Earl, a true genu¬ 
ine love will assert itself in spite of all 
caution and will. He never really loves 
who can conceal that love.’’ 

“ Spoken like an oracle,” he said, with a 
little laugh, but even then thrilling with 
triumph at the love for him he could not 
help but read in the depths of the clear 
eyes and in the tremulous mouth. ‘‘But 
still all wrong. Let us suppose a case 
now, Eugenie. Suppose I were to love a 
woman now with all my heart and soul, 
and had an idea that she loved me. Yet 
here I am, nearly twenty-five years old, 
with nothing on earth but poverty to prom¬ 
ise any woman who would link her fate to 
mine for years to come. The woman I 
love (merely suppositions, of course) is 
young, charming, and bound, in the nature 
of things, to have more than one brilliant 
offer of luxury and ease. Would you not 
call me the most selfish of men either to 
marry her now and burden her with pov¬ 
erty and care, or chain her with promises 
and bind her with vows, thus debarring 
her from better things?” 

“I would call you the most cruel of 
men,” she answered, “ if you thought she 
loved you and did not tell her of your love, 
but left her to starve and die, as she surely 
would if she really loved you.” 

He would not look at her now—^he dared 
not, but went on: 

“And as for concealing love, Eugenie, I 
know it can be done from experience.” 

“ Then you never loved,” she cried, pas¬ 
sionately. “ You can never convince me 
of that.” 

He turned quickly, and their eyes met. 
“ Eugenie 1” he cried. Then, with an 
effort of the iron will which was his boast, 
he turned away again; and until they had 
nearly reached home not another word 
was spoken. But each of those two proud 
souls knew that it was beloved by the 
other then as truly as if the words had 
been spoken. And while he was longing 
to take her in his arms and kiss the red 
trembling lips, as he called her his prom¬ 
ised wife, prudence said, “No; you can best 
prove that you love her by leaving her free!” 

And while she was longing to lay her 
head on his shoulder and whisper, “ Give 
up the struggle, Earl; darling, I love you 
well enough to share your poverty,” pride 
said to her, “NeverI He does not love 
you, or he would tell you so.” 


He had driven home by such a winding 
way it was twilight when they reached the 
house, which was home to both. As they 
drove through the gate, he said: 

“You know I was to start for jOalifomia- 
next week, Genie?” 

“ Yes, I had heard it,” she said, care* 
lessly. “ Do you think you shall like it?’^ 

He gave her no answer to this, and they 
did not see each other again that night. 
But when the hazy moonlight of the glori* 
ous Indian summer was throwing its weird 
gleams over all, Earl Courtney was walking 
his room with feverish steps, the burden 
of his thoughts, “ O Heaven! how can I 
give her up?” And in another chamber 
not far distant a little figure, prone upon 
the floor by the opeu window, lifted a wild 
despaiiing face to the nnpitying sky, while 
the pale lips murmured, “O.Heaven! I 
give him up.” 

Ear] Courtney and Eugenie Holmes had 
been as brother and sister from childhood. 
He remembered as well as if it had been 
yesterday when the little shrinking child 
of four years, with the starry eyes and 
wistful mouth, was brought home by hia 
father; and he, a sturdy boy of eight, waa 
given especial charge of her by his mother, 
who told him the brief sad story of her 
life. Of how her father, for whom he 
had been named, an artist by nature and 
by choice, had gone to Italy six years 
before, had wooed and won a beautiful 
Italian girl, Eugenie’s mother, and then 
had died and left them. And now the 
mother was dead, and by her father’s will 
Eugenie was given to them. He remem¬ 
bered, too, how the little girl clung to 
him and followed him about, and when 
the other boys twitted him about being 
“ tied to a girl’s apron string ” his hot 
temper blazed forth, and they were glad to 
let him alone. Then, by the provisions of 
her father’s strange will, she was taken 
from them and placed in the rigid New 
England boarding-school, that was just the 
discipline her impetuous over-enthusiastie 
nature needed; and they had not seen 
each other for five years until this sum¬ 
mer. And his heart had acknowledged 
the strange power the girl wielded upon 
every one who came within her sphere, 
and he loved her. 

Eugenie remembered all this, too, and 
her experience had been the same, with 
the exception that her heart had never 
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ceased to love the noble chivalrous youth 
who had been her childish protector and 
defender; but the feeling was deepened 
and intensified when she saw him in his 
perfected manhood, the loving dutiful son, 
the tender watchful brother, and her own 
kind affectionate friend. She was a wo¬ 
man having loved once to love forever, and 
she knew it. 

The week that followed the autumn pic¬ 
nic was all too swift in its passing for the 
mother and sisters of Earl Courtney, who 
bewailed his going bitterly. 

“ I had thought he would stay here,” 
said his mother to Eugenie, as she bent 
above her boy’s trunk only the day before 
he was to leave, her tears falling fast as 
she spoke. “Here in his native town, and 
take his father’s place and practice. What 
is taking him away, Eugenie ?” looking up 
suddenly into the girl’s pale face. 

Eugenie knew what the mother’s suspi¬ 
cions were, but the clear eyes met hers un¬ 
flinchingly as she answered, carelessly: 

“He thinks he can make more money, 
perhaps.” 

“ Tes,” he answered for himself, coming 
in, through the open bay window. “ There 
is always law trouble in California, and 
always gold to pay for it. And I can’t rest, 
mother dear, while that mortgage weighs 
us down.” 

As he bent to his mother’s side and put 
his arm around her, Eugenie escaped from 
the room. She knew that both Mrs. 
Courtney and Pet thought Earl had offered 
her his heart and been refused, and she 
could not undeceive them. “ Whereas,” 
she thought, bitterly, “it was just the 
other way.” And she went into the dim 
cool parlor to “ play her trouble off at her 
finger ends,” as Pet would have said. 

\i^ile sitting there in the rapidly gather¬ 
ing darkness, her fingers wandering over the 
keys in an aimless way that still produced 
the sweetest music, she heard no step on the 
soft carpet, and had no thought but that she 
was alone, until suddenly she felt herself 
drawn into a close embrace, while kiss after 
kiss was pressed upon lips, cheek and brow. 

“nugenie,my darling,” whispered a voice 
that made her blood bound in her veins, 
“ Eugenie, my darling, it is hard, but it is 
best I Good-by, and may God forever bless 
the only woman I shall ever love!” And 
Earl was gone, leaving her to sink upon the 
floor in an ecstasy of mingled sorrow and 


bliss. This was their parting, for she could 
not bear to see him after that, and he went 
away in the early morning,his heart aching, 
yet proud in its certainty of right. 


Five years with all their changes have 
passed before we see Eugenie again. After 
Earl’s departure she felt as though she 
would die if she remained longer inactive, 
and therefore accepted the situation offered 
her as one of the many assistant teachers 
in the seminary of which she was a gradu¬ 
ate. And there to-night we find her in her 
lonely little room, with her aching head 
supported on her hand, as her weary eyes 
run over the batch of humdrum schoolgirl 
“ compositions” before her, which must be 
all “ corrected ” before she sleeps. Her life 
has been a very monotonous one during 
these years, and though many a hand filled 
with jewels and gold has been extended to 
help her out of the slough of poverty and 
labor, the steadfast heart has never faltered 
in its allegiance to the man who weakly left 
her to struggle alone, when just the simple 
expression and assurance of his love would 
have made the years seem but golden mo¬ 
ments. And she has not been idle. Besides 
her success as a teacher, her name already 
ranks high as an authoress, and what is 
better still, her bank account increases, 
and it will not be long until Eugenie 
Holmes is a rich woman by her own efforts. 
She is undeniably proud of this, and shall 
we wonder ? 

She heard from Earl once in a long while 
through Pet’s letters, and the news was al¬ 
ways encouraging. He has had both health 
and good luck. The mortgage has been lift¬ 
ed long ago, and in a few years more he 
hopes to come home “ rich enough to make 
us all happy,” Pet says he says. “ It takes 
more than money for that,” thought Euge¬ 
nie, as she glanced at this letter on the 
night we find her again. Her lip curls in¬ 
voluntarily, and one can see how much 
colder and prouder her face has grown with 
time. That was a hard blow that came upon 
her young heart that October evening long 
ago, and she has let it harden instead of 
soften her life. She was so full of love and 
faith in those days, and her strong earnest 
nature has gone from one extreme to an¬ 
other. She believes in nothing now, and 
every line of her writing shows the cloud 
of cynicism and skepticism that rests upon 
mind and heart. It is only a cloud, though 
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sbe tries hard to make it reality, and even 
tries to convince herself that she no longer 
loves Earl Courtney, when the very sight 
of his name to-night in this letter of Pet’s 
made her heart bound. This is what Pet 
says: “ 1 want you to come home, Eugenie, 
if you ever loved any of us, and especially 
if you ever loved me. For you must know 
that in ‘ the leafy month of June ’ I have 
consented to make Jack Harold either the 
happiest or most miserable of men I He says 
he can’t tell which himself I Do you re¬ 
member our argument on the subject of 
long engagements that day in the woods? 
Jack says he loved me then, and took that 
way to let me know why he didn’t ask me 
to marry him or wait for him. He says he 
is hardly able to marry now, but he sees I 
am determined to wait for him anyway, 
akd he takes pity on me I Do come, Eugenie. 
Earl will be at home then for the first time 
in five long years, and I know home will 
not seem like home to him without you.” 

Eugenie determined logo; not because 
she would see Earl, but because Pet was 
dearer to her than was any other living 
thing (she felt about Earl exactly as if he 
were dead), and she wants to gratify her; 
and this with a natural desire to see once 
again the home of her childhood, makes 
her write to Pet before she sleeps that she 
will come. 

When Eugenie reached the station she 
had not seen in so long, it was just at the 
dawn of a glorious morning in June; and 
as she was one day ahead of the appointed 
time, there was no one there to meet her. 
However, it was only a mile to the Court¬ 
ney place, and she had walked it often ; so 
she left her luggage in the little waiting- 
room and went on, feeling lighter of heart 
than she had felt since she left it. As she 
drew near the house the sun was just. 
touching the windows, and there were very 
few signs of life about the house. The ser¬ 
vants, however, were up, and had opened 
the doors, and she went in unseen. Only 
the parlor door was open inside, and as she 
stepped within it she started with surprise; 
for ou the large old-fashioned sofa Earl was 
lying, his head pillowed on his travelling- 
shawl, his valise by his side, and his whole 
appearance showing that he had JioL long 
arrived, and weary and worn with his jour¬ 
ney, had gone to sleep there without awak¬ 
ing the family. Holding her breath almost, 
that he might not hear and waken, she 


came closer to the sofa and looked down 
into the face of the sleeper. How different 
this meeting from what she had imagined! 
She had determined to be so cool and dis¬ 
tant from the very first that he would know 
she had ceased to love him; but now he 
was asleep, and would never know, so she 
did not care if her eyes wpre wet with tears, 
and the color coming and going in her 
cheek. And as she bent above him, the 
love that had become a part of her being 
overwhelmed her, and bending still lower, 
she kissed the broad white forehead. Just 
at that moment Earl awakened, but he 
could not tell whether the kiss that roused 
him were a dream or a blessed reality; for 
all he saw was a little figure at the piano, 
whose sweet voice soon filled the room with 
melody in that sweet old ballad “ Home 
Again.” His voice joined hers, and ere the 
song was finished one after another of tue 
family had joined them, until the reunion 
was complete. And a joyful noisy reunion 
it was. Earl had come on the train that 
reached the station an hour before Euge¬ 
nie’s, and coming to the house, had opened 
the window and found rest on the sofa. That 
was the explanation. In the surprise and 
happiness of the moment Eugenie could 
not put her “ cold distant” policy into ac¬ 
tion ; bu4; it was not long before Earl saw 
and noted the change in her manner, and 
it made his heart sink within him. For if 
possible, this long silent trial had only 
made the young man’s love deeper and 
more tender, and he felt that now he could 
take her to his heart confident that he 
could make her lifepath easy. But the 
days went by, and they drew no closer to¬ 
gether, and Earl began to believe that the 
heart he coveted had been given to some 
one else. He determined at least that he 
would know; and one evening, finding her 
alone in the parlor, sitting by the open 
window, with the far-away look in her beau¬ 
tiful eyes he remembered so well, he knelt 
at her side and told her again the old old 
story,” his voice trembling with intensity 
of feeling. Told her how he had loved her 
and longed for her five years before, but 
for her sake had sacrificed his own selfish 
pleasure, and left her free. She heard him 
through, her only sign of emotion the little 
trembling hand that played with the heavy 
tassel of the damask curtain, longing again 
to lay her tired bead on his shoulder and 
tell him, “ 1 loved you then oven as 1 love 
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you now, and shall love you always;” but 
her evil demon pride sealed *the words on 
her lips; and so when he had finished, she 
rose and stood looking down, with not au 
infinite love, but an infinite scorn in her 
eyes. The voice that spoke was harsh and 
discordant. 

“Earl Courtney,” she said, “five years 
ago you had my heart at your feet, and you 
knew it. But for the sake of worldly cau¬ 
tion and prudence you trampled it beneath 
them and left it to bleed and die, and went 
away, calling yourself a hero and a martyr, 
because you would not prevent my marry¬ 
ing a richer man, when you knew that 1 
could never love again. You left me to 
struggle alone through the five years that 
ought to have been the happiest of my life, 
until 1 have no love or trust left in me. I 
have no heart to give you now I” And she 
swept from the room, leaving him crushed 
and dazed—with something perhaps of the 
feeling that was in her heart on that night 
so long ago. ■ But he saw his conduct in a 
light he had never seen it in before, and he 
knew she was right. Saw how much hap¬ 
pier they might have been together through 
the struggle, and how much easier love and 
sympathy would have made it for both. He 
could have cursed himself for his own cold 
calculating folly. 

It was the night of the wedding, and an 
hour later they stood together as bridemaid 
and groomsman, with not a trace of what 
had passed in their faces. They mutually 
shunned each other that evening, aud were 
both heartily glad when it was over, aud 
they were free to go to their rooms for quiet 
and thought. Earl had brought bis small 
fortune home with him, to invest it there, 
and having not yet made up his mind as to 
the best way, the money was still in his 
possession; aud as he went to his trunk and 
saw the package there, he thought how 
gladly he would give it all up if he could 
stand just where he did five years before, 
and have his happiness in his own hands 
again. He did not know how soon part of 
the wish was to be realized I Just before 
daybreak of that eventful night he was 
awakened by the awful cry of “ Fire 1” and 
sprang to his 'feet, only to find the very 


room he was in in a blaze, and to hear the 
fire rushing swiftly through the other parts 
of the house. He fought his way out—how, 
he never knew, and, blinded and almost 
suffocated, he reeled out on the lawn, to 
find all the family there but himself, his 
sisters screaming with fright, and his moth¬ 
er upon her knees praying for her boy, 
whom they had tried in vain to raise. 

“Where is Eugenie?” he asked. 

“ She was here a few moments ago,” said 
Pet, wildly, “ and asked for you. O my 
God!” she cried,pointing toward one of the 
windows of the burning house, where the 
slight figure of the girl was plainly visible, 
“ she has gone back.” 

With a numbed dead feeling he watched 
her pass into the room—it seemed to him 
into the very jaws of death—and the next 
moment, with burned bleeding fingers he 
was climbing up the lattice-work of the old 
porch, that was still unharmed, calling her 
with every breath to come to him. Aud she 
came with unhesitating confidence to his 
arms, and he brought her safely down. 
When they had reached a little summer¬ 
house apart from the rest, he did not release 
her, but stood looking deep into her eyes. 

“ Why did you go back into the burning 
house, Eugenie?” he asked. 

“ Because I thought you were still there,” 
she said, almost in a whisper. 

“And why should you have cared ?” 

“ Because—O Earl! I love you. I have 
always loved youl” And she buried her 
.face in his bosom. 

“My darling!” he whispered. “But, 
Eugenie,” he said, “do you know I am 
even a poorer man than I was five years 
ago ? for I lost everything I have made in 
that fire, aud we shall have the struggle all 
over again.” 

“ But together, Earl,” she said, lifting 
her glorious eyes with the lovelight in their 
depths to his. 

“ Yes, darling, together!” 

And so in the midst of that awful scene 
love conquered; and though Earl aud Eu¬ 
genie Courtney are not rich yet, aud prob¬ 
ably never will be, they are infinitely happy 
—their only regret those five wasted years. 
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CHKISTMAS m NORWAY, 

BY MISS MABY J. FIELD. 


I 

LtTTLB CHRISTMAS EVE. 

What have I to write about to-day? 
The monotony of the weather seems to 
have infused itself into everything. The 
skies are leaden, the “ rain it raineth every 
day,” and all night long as well; we have 
scarcely seen the outline of a mountain 
since we arrived here. Heavy fog-wreaths 
shut us in on every side, the walls are weep¬ 
ing, our very dresses hang in limp discon¬ 
solate folds; all spring and crispness seem 
washed out of life. We live in hope that 
Christmas may improve this state of things; 
it would be so preposterous to have a green 
Yule up here. We look forward to its 
coming as a deliverance from umbrellas and 
galoshes, of which we are heartily tired; 
and meanwhile make ourselves as happy as 
we can. To this end we went to the thea¬ 
tre last night; walked there through the 
chronic Bergen drizzle. We went first into 
a long gallery, filled with the noise of 
many greetings and much laughter; this 
was the cloak-room. While we were taking 
off our wrappings, we underwent many in¬ 
troductions, watching with great delight 
the merry crowd around—daughters giving 
last touches to mother’s cap, mothers 
smoothing and arranging their girls’ chig¬ 
nons, a general mutual inspection and flut¬ 
tering of plumage going on in every direc¬ 
tion. No one was in evening dress; neat 
morning dress, with elaborate coiffeui* and 
light gloves, was the rule. Our tickets for 
the parket (orchestra stalls) cost two ort, 
or about one and tenpence each. We were 
soon ill our places; such a tiny grimy thea¬ 
tre I Our first care was to keep our dresses 
from unnecessary contact with floor or 
benches. Nods and smiles were directed 
towards us from every side, and the next 
step towards improving the acquaintance 
■was the proffer of any number of bonboii- 
nieres, which during the evening were con¬ 
stantly passed from hand to hand, as the 
alms-bag circulates in our churches. 1 
suppose they all ultimately found their way 
back to their owners, but it must have been 
in a bare and unprofitable condition, for 


everybody inserted finger and thumb before 
passing them on. In my ignorance I at 
first thought they were snuffboxes, but 
happily discovered my mistake before 1 had 
offended anybody by a refusal. 

All this time the orchestra was playing 
the overture to “Zampa” with goodwill, 
if not with good effect. It was all my 
courtesy could do to keep my fingers out of 
my ears; but at last, to the evident relief 
of everybody near us, it ceased. The cur¬ 
tain rose, giving us a view into a Danish 
interior, the breakfast room of a country- 
house belonging to a family of good posi¬ 
tion, but assuredly one rather lax in its 
ideas of cleanliness and comfort. The state 
of the boards made one long to see the 
-ladies kilted to the knee,” like the maid¬ 
en in the ballad; the breakfast-table was 
covered with a faded crimson cloth, and 
any deficiencies in the breakfast serviqe 
were atoned for by the magnificence of the 
silver. We were, of course, “ eyes and no 
ears,” which made the effect of the very 
emphatic acting excessively comical. We 
have already discovered that what Scandi¬ 
navians think worth doing at all they do 
thoroughly; accordingly, the kisses were 
explosive, and the bursting into tears ” a 
mild way of putting the pathos. Each 
actor was so engrossed in his own part, 
that he acted with the most entire disregard 
of every one else. When the lady of the 
house seemed unable longer to endure the 
presence of her guests, and wanted change 
of scene, she sprang from her chair and 
headed a wild rush to the garden; when 
she and her husband returned, they at once 
seated themselves, leaving their friends 
standing round them like so many cour¬ 
tiers. But the most deliciously energetic 
member of the corps dramalique was a foot¬ 
man, plushed, powdered and silk-stock¬ 
inged, whose frequent duty it was to an¬ 
nounce visitors; his method of doing this 
was to burst open the folding-doors with 
headlong violence, make a stentorian an¬ 
nouncement, then, finding himself unfol- 
lowed, turn in anxious wonder to look for 
the invisible guests; discovering, each time 
with new surprise, that the doors had swung 
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to and shut them out, he rushed back to 
them, and a “ dreadful collision ’’ was the 
invariable result. I must add that, judging 
by what we saw last night, a Danish hostess 
receives her guests at the breakfast-table 
in ruby velvet embroidered in gold, a jew¬ 
elled tiara instead of a morning cap, while 
to her husband Is permitted the graceful 
negligence of dressing-gown and slippers. 

December 23d .—^The treble celebration of 
Christmas begins this evening—Lille Jul 
Aften (Little Christmas Eve)—when din¬ 
ner-parties, and what at home would be 
carpet-dances, are plentiful. Then the 
grand festival Jul Aften, which is antici¬ 
pated for months by old and young, and 
remembered long as the centre round which 
all the winter festivities revolve. It is 
notably a family festival, and, as Norwe¬ 
gians usually man-y and settle in the town of 
their birth, a family here is a widely-spread 
and deeply-rooted institution. Thirdly, 
comes Jule Dag (Christmas Day), which 
here, as in Germany, is looked on as a 
mere satellite of Jul Aften. Everybody has 
made daily apologies for the weather since 
our arrival, giving us the crumb of comfort 
that wind, and consequently weather, 
changes are sudden and capricious here; 
so we were not surprised when Frokeii 
Anneseen came in just now to tell us, with 
much glee, that a hard frost had set in; we 
already guessed the fact, and she found us 
crouching before the stove in a nest of wolf¬ 
skins. It is the first touch of northern 
cold; so far we enjoy it, and are quite 
pleased at the prospect of bringing all our 
snug wraps and rugs into use. All yester¬ 
day and to-day we have been receiving evi¬ 
dences of the kindness of our new friends, 
in the shape of baskets of good things. 
Thej-e has been a steady rain of cakes, 
apples, gingerbread, oranges, figs and nuts, 
till our cupboards are plethoric. The sym¬ 
pathy which seeks to make us forget our 
strangerhood is so pleasant, the very first 
basket made us feel more Christmas-like, 
and we assure each other that it would be 
horridly ungrateful to whisper even to our¬ 
selves that we feel desolate and far from 
home. The gift that has pleased me most 
is one that has just come—a great bunch 
of holly I To unders4fand the prettiness of 
this kindness you must know that they do 
not decorate here with “ Christmas;’’ holly 
is a rare garden shrub. 

24th.—In our ignorance we rejoiced yes¬ 


terday in the weather change, not seeing 
reason to do otherwise; a new experience 
was awaiting us in connection with our 
first dinner-party here. 

We were invited for seven o’clock, with 
a warning, which amused us, “ not to be 
latepunctuality is not apparently the vir¬ 
tue most in fashion. We were taking out 
our evening dresses at about five o’clock, 
when Janet discovered her glove-box need¬ 
ed plenishing, and courageously muffled up 
and set off in search of gloves. There is a 
gigantic golden hand hanging from the next 
house but one, so I expected her back 
directly; but as minutes multiplied and she 
did not return, I began to wonder, and 
at last grew anxious, and was just going 
out on an expedition of search when she 
appeared. Her delay was caused by the 
excessive slipperiness of the streets; the 
keen frost, coming when they were covered 
with a thick coating of semi-liquid snow, 
had given them a surface something like 
oiled glass. I fell four times, and the 
last few yards I got over on my hands and 
knees; and how we are to get to Fru Zorn- 
lein’s this evening I cannot imagine'’— 
thus Jeanie. 

Here was a dilemma. We had tried in 
the morning to engage a fly, but the very 
few of which this town can boast were 
already bespoken, and we had no alterna¬ 
tive but to walk. Kagnhild Svaresen gave 
us a lesson in the locality of the house to 
which we were invited. Janet, whose 
topographical genius is superior to mine, 
lent an attentive ear to the details, and pro¬ 
fessed to remember all about it. I carried 
off a hazy impression of “rights” ‘and 
“ lefts,” but. a very distinct .one that the 
road lay all down hill, which latter scrap of 
knowledge I now produced to add to our 
despondency. There was nothing for it 
but to take our chance over the icy streets; 
so we decided on setting off the minute we 
were dressed, and taking plenty of time for 
the journey. We clung to each other—to 
the walls—to the doorposts; happily, the 
night was not bright, and the Platz was 
almost empty. I, resolved to grasp the net¬ 
tle, disengaged myself from Jeanie, and, 
with a proud self-confidence which soon 
had its fall, stepped bravely on—to find 
myself the next moment lying on my back 
gazing calmly upward to the cloudy sky. 
As soon as convenient, I rose with all tl.e 
gravity of wounded dignity and unappreci- 
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ated heroism; and when Janet had done 
laughing at me, she suggested hesitatingly, 
“ Do you think, if we go back and put 
stockings over our boots, that we may hope 
to get there to-night?” We remounted 
our many stairs, drew on the stockings, 
took our umbrellas to serve as alpenstocks, 
and set off again with new courage and 
better success. Wasn’t it a new sensation! 
Have any of you ever gone to a dinner¬ 
party in “stocking-feet?” 

At seven we were in Herr Zornlein’s 
porch, feeling vainly for bell or knocker; 
after a few ineffectual taps, we turned the 
handle and went in. Our hostess, who was 
busy in the hall, seemed surprised at our 
punctuality,and told her preUy little daugh¬ 
ter to take us to a bedroom and “ take the 
ladies’ clothing off.” She did the first, and 
watched us disrobe with round-eyed inter¬ 
est, which deepened to wonder when we 
came to the stockings. We had no com¬ 
mon language, and could only pantomimi- 
cally explain our motive in putting them 
on. I am certain she believes it to be an 
American national custom to wear overall 
stockings on Little Christmas Eve. 

When we were ready she led us to the 
salon, making her escape the instant she 
opened the door. A number of gentlemen 
were standing about the room, and, as we 
had not seen Herr Z., we were quite at a 
loss. None of them took the initiative. It 
would not do to stand gazing at each other 
for an indefinite time, so 1 selected the 
tallest and most responsible-looking, and 
to him advanced with some murmured 
English words, to which he replied by the 
lowest of bows and a few Norske gutturals. 
I just caught the familiar “ VellcommQn^' 
and I knew I had guessed rightly. He 
shook hands very kindly, saw us comfort¬ 
ably seated, and then, by a considerable 
exertion of moral and a little of physical 
force, drew a very shy little man from a 
corner, and presented him to us, evident¬ 
ly regarding him as a perfect master of the 
English tongue. This poor gentleman, 
beginning the conversation with a very low 
bow and the words “ Good-by, miss,” we 
performed a trio for the next ten minutes, 
I hope to the satisfaction of a large and at¬ 
tentive audience, but 1 am afraid little to 
our mutual edification. Fruen at last ap¬ 
peared, to relieve us with a number of 
ladies. At eight o’clock the whole party, 
to the number of eighty, were assembled, 


and the doors of the dining-room were 
thrown open. We, as strangers, were made 
the guests of honor, and our hostess mo¬ 
tioned us to enter, which we did, wishing 
we had been permitted to take the lowest 
places, for we did not know what to do next. 
The other ladies flocked in .after us, leaving 
the gentlemen still in the drawing-rooms. 

The tables—there were three—were sub¬ 
stantially covered; but as there were no 
chairs placed near them, we waited modest¬ 
ly to see what somebody would do next. 
A young lady, to whom I had been intro¬ 
duced in the other room, stepped forward, 
whispering, “ Do as 1; we help ourselves;” 
took plate, knife, fork, spoon and napkin, 
of which there were piles placed at inter¬ 
vals down the table. Instantly dozens of 
eager hands—ours with the rest—^followed 
her example; there was a general raid on 
the dishes, and in a shorter time than I 
have taken to describe it all were back 
again, dinner in hand, in the drawing¬ 
rooms, where several servants, assisted by 
the three little daughters of the house, had 
meanwhile been busy arranging a number 
of tiny tables for our accommodation. We 
took our places with the rest, feeling in¬ 
tensely tickled, and the business of dinner 
commenced. By this time the gentlemen 
were all comfortably seated in the dining¬ 
room, whence the dishes were carried out 
to us when the superior sex had helped 
themselves. The first course of delicious 
soup, with floating balls, I think, of egg and 
spices, was followed by an infinite variety 
of made dishes, no vegetables but potatoes. 
The dishes were carried round by the little 
girls, assisted by several men and women 
servants, the latter in the pretty national 
costume. Fru Z., who was at the gentle¬ 
men’s table, frequently left her place to 
attend to the comfort of her visitors. 
Everybody was kind to us; those who could 
(nearly all) spoke the English or French to 
us; those who could not showed their good¬ 
will by little courteous attentions and kind¬ 
ly smiles; even one of the men-servants 
took me under his special protection, look¬ 
ing on me evidently as an outer barbarian, 
who didn’t know “ what was what.” He 
several times took my fork from my hand, 
and, with a look of ineffable patronage, 
transferred some dainty morsel from the 
dish he carried to my plate. The last 
course consisted of varieties of delicious 
puddings and cakes—no pastry; such pud- 
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diDgsI The richness of cream and butter 
here may account for their superiority to 
ours; and, as they appear only on occasions 
of high festival, eggs are used with a lavish¬ 
ness which would appall an American house¬ 
mother. In the recipes for two or three 
paddings I have got, the number of eggs 
varies from twenty to thirty. During din¬ 
ner toasts were proposed; first Herr Z. 
drank “ Velkommen ** to all; then our 
names were given with Velkommen til 
Norge^' (Welcome to Norway). My neigh¬ 
bor, who had promised to be my oracle on 
etiquette, told me we must drink our own 
“ skoal,” which we did with all the honors; 
the gentlemen left their table to bow, the 
more demonstrative coming to clink their 
glasses with ours. Then followed “Host 
and hostess,” “ The grandmother,” “Ab¬ 
sent friends;” these were but the com¬ 
mencement of a long list, which did not in¬ 
clude the “ usual loyal toasts.” 

On leaving the table, every one advanced 
to Herr and Fru Z., shook hands, saying, 
“ Takfor maden*^ (Thanks for the repast), 
and received the answer, “ Velbekommen^^ 
(May it agree with you). Every guest then 
bowed to every other, till we felt like Chi¬ 
nese mandarins. Everybody thanks every¬ 
body for everything here. After dinner 
comes coffee, and with the final sip, “ Tak 
forkc^ef* on separating, after the party, 
toFarvel is added, “ Takfor idag ” (Thanks 
for to-day), and the person thanked re¬ 
sponds, “ Tak selo ” (Thanks yourself). 
Isn’t that Irish ? 

But gratitude does not end here; meet 
somebody with whom you have been in the 
same room for an hour yesterday, and you 
are greeted with “ Takfor igaar*^ (Thanks 
for yesterday); even if weeks have elapsed, 
still memory flies to the last time, and you 
hear “ Takforsidst’^ (for last time); take 
a walk with any one, they finish off with 
“ Takfor tourenf^ and so on ad infinitum. 
Even children and peasants never omit this; 
it is difficult to persuade them that we can 
be courteous at home without using these 
stereotyped monotonous little forms. 
When anything is passed from hand to 
hand, the giver uses some cabalistic words 
which get no response. “Be so good” 
(as to accept this favor, understood). I 
never canremember this fragment of civility. 

After dinner, we had some music, pretty 
much like what one hears at home; the 
singing X did not care for at all, it was most 


expressionless. After the music came 
waltzes and quadrilles, then a number of 
meriy and very noisy games. We played 
“ Hunt the Slipper ” with some of the high¬ 
est dignitaries of Church and State, who 
enjoyed the fun as much as any of us. 
People here have a facility of casting off 
life’s burdens which is very uncommon 
The “social fictions” of conventionality 
do not fetter them in the least; they seize 
the passing minute, and enjoy its sunshine 
like very children. There may be trouble 
before and worry behind, but “ let us be 
jolly, if for this night only”—so we 
laughed, ran about, and shouted (some of 
us) more than was necessary. It was great 
fun, very piquant in its contrast to our stiff 
sensible parties in America. After supper 
(sweets, ices and fruit), we had coffee 
again, then a long hour of waiting, till it 
was time to say “ Godnatf^ it is a breach 
of etiquette to go away soon after a meal. 
Neither of us ever enjoyed a dinner-party 
so much before. We are to spend Christ¬ 
mas Eve (to-night) with the Svaresens, who 
are as charming as they are kind; have 
travelled much. The sous and daughters 
are all more or less above the average of 
wellbred people, really uncommonplace, 
without being odd; and Fruen a sweet, 
gracious, picturesque lady of the old school. 


II. 

BOUND THB CHBISTMA8-TBEB. 

Little Christmas Eve, Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day have passed. This is 
the last night of the old year. We are spend¬ 
ing it at home, though we have had several 
invitations. Jul Aften ^Christmas Eve) we 
spent with the Svaresens; our own Frokeii, 
as we call our first friend, called for me in 
the morning to go through the Jul Vorstil- 
linger (bazaars held in every shop for the 
sale of Christmas presents). They opened 
lastSunday, atfive o’clock, when afternoon 
service ends in the churches; it is only on 
rare occasions that the shops are open on 
Sunday, though the theatre, concert-rooms 
and public houses are crowded after five, 
which is the hour recognized by law as the 
end of Sunday observance. Picture gallery 
and Museum open at one o’clock, and at 
that hour a military band plays on the Platz, 
where we live; but amusements which cost 
anything are not legal until after Evensong. 

We were home in time to dine and dress 
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before the carriage carae, at half past five, 
to take us to Fru Svareseii’s. When we ar¬ 
rived there we found the rooms already 
full; we were introduced to five married 
sons, three married daughters, with their 
respective wives and husbands, and an all- 
but-countless flock of grandchildren of all 
ages, from two to twenty. 

Some of the ladies wore winseys, with 
linen collars and cuffs; while others were in 
tarlatan and grenadine. The majority had 
taken a happy medium, and were dressed 
in black silk, which is the favorite gala 
dress, and gives a funereal appearance to 
every assembly, whether evening party, 
theatre or concert. The dresses of the elder 
ladies were quite innocent of the latest 
fashion; but the girls, who were nearly all 
pretty, and some quite lovely, were prettily 
dressed. The little children were the 
quaintest little mortals; tiny fat two-year 
boys dressed in cloth tunics, and trousered 
to the heels, their baby throats encircled by 
enormous frills, all so like the pictures of 
good little boys in Mrs. Barbauld; the girls 
wore scarlet dresses or long-patterned 
plaids, long skirts, square bodices, and 
pink woollen stockings—all the little heads 
closely cropped. 

When we had been introduced and wel¬ 
comed, chocolate was brought in. Froken 
Helga, the youngest and only unmarried 
daughter, poured it out; while the other 
sisters handed round baskets of cakes, not 
only to the ladies, but to the gentlemen, 
who took it quite as a matter of course to 
play Jupiter to their sisters’ Hebe. The 
rooms looked exceedingly pretty, lighted 
with quantities of lamps, and great chan¬ 
deliers filled with wax candles; the satiny 
light paint of the walls and ceilings, the 
muslin draperies, the large mirrors, the 
gilded furniture, and the ivy trailing every¬ 
where, gave the four large rooms a festival 
air. The large folding-doors leading to the 
fifth room were closed; one of the comical 
little boys whispered to an uncle who sat 
beside me to tell the ^^Engleske Dame’* 
that in there the Christ Child had placed 
the tree. 

The doors were soon thrown open, and 
the tree revealed in all its glory, just such 
a one as we had often danced round at 
home, reaching from floor to ceiling, glit¬ 
tering with colored tapers, golden fruits, 
and all manner of pretty things, while 
round the stem were heaped the gifts which 


would have been loo cumbrous for the slen¬ 
der branches. While the children were still 
in the first ecstasy, a door beyond the tree 
opened, and a large and brilliant star ap¬ 
peared on the threshold; there was a joyous 
cry from the little ones—“ Fcl/commeu til 
Bethlehem’s Sijarne !”—as the Star of Beth¬ 
lehem advanced, slowly followed by a 
crowd of poorly-dressed little boys; they all 
stopped under the tree, and the clear young 
voices rang through the room blithely, if 
not musically, in a Christmas carol, while 
the faces of the singers far outshone the 
tinsel glories of the Star. They were pres¬ 
ently dismissed with presents of cakes and 
money; as they left the room, the Star go¬ 
ing out last, a pair of sturdy bare legs and 
two little feet in clattering wooden shoes 
were most comically visible beneath its 
rays. It had hardly disappeared, when with 
a rush and tumult two goats entered on 
their hindlegs with another set of singers, 
older than the last. After a good deal of 
noise and clumsy dancing round the tree, 
varied by frenzied fits of butting at the 
nearest ladies, they, too, sung a carol and 
left. 1 suppose there is some S 3 rmbol hid¬ 
den in the mask, but nobody could give me 
a clue. 

Dancing began directly the mummers 
went away; hand in hand we circled round 
the tree, voices young and old mingling in 
a wild Norske chant, feet big and little 
beating time energetically. Suddenly the 
melody was changed, the circle broken, and 
still hand in hand we defiled through a 
door, round sundry landings and corridors, 
in again through the furthest room, down 
the whole length of the suite, then round 
and round the tree again. The dance lasted 
for three hours with short intervals, during 
which the gifts were distributed, etc., and 
the chant was constantly varied, apparently 
without any rule but the caprice of the 
leader. Now we followed him under an 
arch formed by the joined hands of a cou¬ 
ple of gentlemen, as if playing Oranges 
and lemons;” now fell into couples and 
whirled round in a wild waltz; then again 
the circle was reformed, and we went 
through something like the grand chain of 
the Lancers—the changes following each 
other without the slightest confusion. Over 
and over again we danced round the pas¬ 
sages, down the five saloons; this manoeu¬ 
vre ending in what I must call a conglom¬ 
eration round the tree, the leader pausing 
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beneath it while we curled round like a 
long ribbon till we formed a compact mass, 
into the centre of which leader and tree 
were tightly wedged. 

At half past nine, the tree being rifled— 
we too had our share of pretty things—we 
sat down to enjoy the Christmas institu¬ 
tion of Norway, which .lakes the place of 
holly, plum pudding, mince pies and snap¬ 
dragon— namely, bret —the Norske word 
for tray—and as trays are indispensable to 
the performance of the ceremony,from that 
it takes its name. Enter three large trays; 
on the first, cakes and biscuits are piled in 
endless variety; the second is covered with 
a number of glass plates containing pre¬ 
served fruits, raspberries, currants, cher¬ 
ries, etc.; in the midst of these stand 
two glasses, one filled with fair water, the 
other containing a number of spoons. The 
trays approach and pause before you; you 
rise (a commanding position is needful), 
take a cake from the first tray, a spoon 
from the glass on the second, plunge the 
latter into the plate of jam nearest you, 
and carry a spoonful to your mouth; the 
same spoon you then insert into the plate 
next in order; and so on repeating the pro¬ 
cess until you have gone the round of the 
tray, and swallowed at least a dozen spoon¬ 
fuls of jam in succession; you then place 
your spoon in the glass of water, and reseat 
yourself with that feeling of self-satisfac¬ 
tion ever attendant on the thorough per¬ 
formance of a duty. The third tray then 
approaches, and from it you take a glass of 
mead, the real Norske mead—beverage of 
the grand old Vikings. While you enjoy 
your cake and mead, your neighbor rises 
and goes through the evolutions you have 
just performed, putting his or her spoon 
into the water when used. Of course, when 
bret has progressed a very little way through 
the rooms the spoons are all in the water, 
which grows murkier with every additional 
spoon. Then the process has to be reversed, 
the partakers of bret taking their spoons 
fr<m the glass of unpleasant-looking water, 
and replacing them, when used, in the 
empty tumbler. 

It was near eleven when supper was an¬ 
nounced; the children who were beyond 
babyhood came to table, and while they 
were brilliantly and exuberantly happy, 
they were still models of deportment. Fried 
fish was the grand dish, the adjuncts were 


innumerable; the dishes were passed from 
hand to hand, and it was evidently consid¬ 
ered the correct thing to take some of each. 
Fruen left her seat more than once to bring 
me some delicacy which I had allowed to 
pass. On my plate I had at one time fish, 
cold ptarmigan, cabbage stewed in cream 
with sugar and nutmeg, hard-boiled egg, 
cold ham, preserved cherries and potatoes I 
We had a choice of milk, tea, wine or beer, 
but were not obliged to take all. The sec¬ 
ond course was rice porridge eaten with 
cream and jam; then followed the skoals. 

I shrink from recording the number of 
supplementary meals which w'ere discussed 
before we left—coffee, cakes, ices, fruits, 
bretSf appeared in succession before the 
party broke up at three o’clock, and we 
said, ^^Godnaty** amid a chorus of ^^Tak/or 
iaften,^^ ^^Lykkelig JuC^ ^^Komsnartigyeny 
(Thanks for this evening, Merry Christmas, 
Come soon again.) 

As we walked home, exchanging Christ¬ 
mas greetings with other home-goers, it 
was with a strange thrill of gladness that 
W'e saw the stars once more, visible for the 
first time since our arrival, strangelyffamil- 
iar though shining from a dark yet radiant 
sky with a brilliance we had never seen 
them wear bej^>re; we felt nearer home for 
the moment, as we remembered they were 
shining too, though with a paler light, on 
the dear ones far away. 

The Christmas bells awoke us at five 
next morning. There is an early service, 
to which Jeanie went with Helga Svaresen; 
I preferred w’ait»lng for a less adventurous 
ten o’clock Matins. It is quite proper to 
say Matins and Evensong here, so nobody 
need snub me for it; I only translate. In 
fact, to say truth, morning festival service 
is called mass; why, I don’t know, for 
there is no pretext for using the word—it 
is a very simple service of hymn, prayer 
and sermon. 

We walked down Strand G-ade, the Re¬ 
gent Street of the town, in a crowd of 
church-goers. Ladies in heavy winter 
cloaks surmounted by the gayest of head- 
gear; bonnets of every hue—blue, pink, 
green, mauve, lemon, orange—feathered 
and flowered profusely, gaudy streamers 
floating in the frosty air; while the hands, 
which peeped now and then from enor¬ 
mous muffs, wore exquisitely gloved. Bon¬ 
nets and gloves are the Bergen specialties; 
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ladies here, oslrich-like, provide for the 
extremities, and seem to care very little 
about their bodies. Peasants in crowds, 
the men in dark-blue jackets, red waist¬ 
coats with silver buttons, and red caps; the 
women in short dark petticoats, which 
showed the buckled §hoe and white wool¬ 
len stocking, the brightiy-colored bodices 
fitting exquisitely to sturdy robust figures; 
no shawl or mantle; the head covered with 
a gay woollen kerchief, or the national 
wadded cap of scarlet or violet, something 
the shape of a Quakeress’s bonnet, relieved 
round the face with a crimped frill of white 
muslin; the hands invariably clasped over 
a prayer-book neatly folded in a clean 
pocket-handkerchief—the latter altogether 
for ornament, its folds arc never disturbed. 

The church, a whitewashed unecclesias- 
tial-looking building, was reached at last, 
and we became straws in the current of a 
dense crowd which landed us in a gallery. 
There was no Christmas greenery, but in 
addition to the candles which always burn 
on the altar there were hundreds of lights 
about the church, and the clergyman wore 
a white surplice, instead of the black cas¬ 
sock and plaited ruff in which he usually 
officiates. The body of the church is puri¬ 
tanically plain, while the altar, with its 
altar-cloth of white and gold, crucifix, or¬ 
naments, might belong to a Koman-Catho- 
lic church. Tlie vestments, alb and chas¬ 
uble, were lying on the altar; they are only 
used during the celebration. The wine is 
mingled with water; the priest puts the 
elements into the mouth of each communi¬ 
cant; the ritual of the administration is 
very much that used at the most extreme 
of the Anglican churches, while the rest 
of the service is plain and unadorned. 

Hundreds stood during the whole ser¬ 
vice; we were happy enough to get seats 
on a bench about four inches in width; aud 
with my usual luck I began by most inno¬ 
cently aud unconsciously attracting every¬ 
body’s attention. I knelt down as we al¬ 
ways do on coming into church at home, 
and instantly felt my dress pulled by one 
friend, my sleeve by auother, with a hur¬ 
ried whisper, “ Stand up I” which I did, to 
meet a crowd of laughing faces and hear 
an unrepressed titter. Nobody kneels here; 


the posture is looked on with holy horror 
as a relic of Papacy. I did not know this, 
and found myself stared at as an American 
congregation might regard a dancing Der¬ 
vish who began to twirl in the aisle. Such 
a long service, psalms of eighteen and 
twenty verses, sung by the congregation, 
seated, to such monotonous tunes; but the 
Christmas anthem came with a crasu of 
wind instruments frightful to hear; very 
short prayers, congregation still seated. 
Then the gospel, during the reading of 
which we all stood, was followed by a ser¬ 
mon an hour and a half long, during which 
the congregation wept abundantly; the 
effect was most depressing. 1 tried to make 
a story for each as I looked from one bowed 
head and hidden face to another, imagin¬ 
ing every weeper had suffered bereavement 
or sorrow of some kind during the past 
year, but found afterwards my sympathies 
were wasted; tears always accompany ser¬ 
mons up here—they are the expected result. 
The font is quite a contrast to the altar; 
instead of being placed on the ground at 
the entrance to the church, it hangs in 
midair in the form of a full-sized angel— 
I mean an angel of human size, with float¬ 
ing drapery of white and gold; it bears in 
its outstretched hands a basin, in which 
the baptismal water is placed. When need¬ 
ed it is lowered, and when the baptism is 
over it is dismissed, by a gentle touch on 
one of the toes, to its former position. 

The church is not warmed, and very 
badly ventilated. Scandinavians seem quite 
independent of fresh air, and the men, too, 
suffer constantly from bronchial affections. 
To quote Mrs. Browning— 

•* The pavement of the ohurches here 
Are good enough to pray on, albeit 
Not too good” 

to be used for quite another purpose, which 
makes it necessary to lift our dresses and 
choose our way with care in leaving. Even 
the best houses here have spittoons in every 
room; if not for the use of the owners, in 
self-defence they must keep them for their 
guests. It is the great drawback to society 
here. I cannot enter into details, but O, I 
do wish they would control this tendency 
while we live among them. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 


— OR, — 

THE FORTUITES OF A OASTAAVAT. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER XI. 

When Dely came to herself that night— 
in her own room at the hotel—she did not 
at first know what had happened. She 
looked in bewilderment at the anxious 
faces bending over her, and wondered what 
the sharp pain in her airni could mean. 
Then she remembered where she had been 
when she lost consciousness, and thought 
that she must have fallen—she and Blan¬ 
chette—and a keen feeling of mortification 
seized her. 

* How did it happen? How could we 
have fallen, when I thought we were going 
to do it so splendidly! I remember that I 
heard a noise, and then I was dizzy. Did 
the noise frighten Blanchette and make her 
fall?” 

The doctor told her to be quiet, and not 
ask questions; but Mr. Lamm, who knew 
how sensitive she was, and how keen her 
mortification would be, told her at once 
that it had not been her fault or Blan¬ 
chette’s; that somebody in the audience 
had fired a pistol. 

**Atme? Itwasmeant to hit me, wasn’t 


it ?” said Dely. ^‘And I know who fired iti 
It was that man—Dennett. Johnny was 
right. He said, when I saw him, that the 
man did not mean to let me go. How 
much trouble I have brought upon you all! 
I will go right away—somewhere, as soon 
as my arm gets well!” 

They all tried to soothe and comfort her; 
kind Mr. Lamm had tears in his eyes, and 
Miss Junkins, really moved, forgot all her 
theatrical gestures and extravagant expres¬ 
sions, and was simple and tender. 

Dely thought that she must have de¬ 
stroyed the fortunes of the whole company, 
and that nobody would ever venture to go 
to an entertainment in that tent again. 
Miss Mary McFadden thought differently, 
as was testified by her remarks to Mr. Mur¬ 
ray a week or two after Dely’s injury. 

“ Xow there’s enough petting and fussing 
over her to make anybody sick I Of course 
Sarah Junkins and her hysterics take the 
lead, but Mr. Pennant himself is getting 
very devoted. Of course all this is such a 
card for him I There’s nothing talked about 
but ‘ Mademoiselle Sylphina.’ Mr. Pen- 
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Dant had a notice in the papers last night 
that she was soon to appear, and the tent 
was crammed so I could hardly breathe, 
with people who had hopes of getting a 
glimpse of her I He’ll have her in the ring 
again, just as soon as she is able to sit up, 
and people will make as much fuss over her 
as if it were the greatest honor possible to 
be shot at! It is such a pity that some of 
the rest of us can’t have a crazy man round 
popping pistols at us!” 

“O, don’t say that!” said Mr. Murray, 
profoundly touched. “ Think of the agony 
yonr friends would suffer at having your 
precious life endangered!” 

Fiddlesticks! If my friends are so de¬ 
voted to me they had better show it by rid¬ 
ding the troupe of that child, who is throw¬ 
ing us all into the shade, and robbing us of 
the reputations it has taken us so many 
years to gain!” 

“Dearest Miss McFadden,” said Mr. 
Murray, ardently, taking off his clown’s 
mask (it was at a rehearsal), that he might 
appear to better advantage, “ is not the de¬ 
votion of one true heart better than fame 
jor—” 

‘‘Fiddlesticks!” interrupted Miss Mc¬ 
Fadden, who, though she rather enjoyed 
Mr. Murray’s devotion, was in no mood 
just then for anything but forming plans to 
put an end to Dely’s reign as the “ star” 
of the troupe. 

Unconsciously to themselves, Miss Mc¬ 
Fadden and Mr. Murray had had a listener 
to their conversation. It was a man who 
had been engaged as a clown by Mr. Pen¬ 
nant, a few days before; a singular-looking 
man, with black eyes, and auburn hair, 
and a very full auburn beard that covered 
half his face. Nobody knew anything about 
him but his name, which was Jones. He 
was new to the business, Mr. Pennant had 
told some of the members of the company, 
but had been recommended to him by a 
man who was for some time an agent of the 
circus, as a “ very daring and reckless fel¬ 
low;” and as he needed somebody for 
“general business,” he had engaged him. 
He had already proved himself a “ capital 
horseman.” 

“He look like—vat is dat you call him? 
—a hard nut! Is it not?” Mr. Lamm had 
said, after a close scrutiny of his face. 

“O, I dare say!” answered Mr. Pen¬ 
nant, carelessly. “He says he has been 
up to most everything in his life. But I 


guess he’ll behave well enough when he is 
here, and he is just what I want.” 

This was the man who had listened in¬ 
tently to the conversation between Miss 
McFadden and her admirer; listened with 
a gleam in his eye that betokened intense 
interest. 

When Miss McFadden prepared to mount 
her horse, for a ride in the ring, be rushed 
forward to assist her, with an air of great 
politeness; and he also bestowed a very ad¬ 
miring glance upon her out of his black 
eyes, while the discomfited Mr. Murray 
was left in the background. 

“At all events,” said Miss McFadden to 
herself, as she adjusted her gay skirts, 
complacently, “there is nobody in the 
troupe who gets more admiration from the 
gentlemen than I do!” 

Dely recovered slowly. The shock had 
been a severe one, and her strength was 
long in coming back. As soon as she was 
able she wrote a letter to Johnny, telling 
him of her narrow escape, and how nicely 
she was getting well, and how kind they 
all were; adding the assurance that no new 
friends would ever take his place in her 
heart, and telling him further that Mr. 
Pennant was going to pay her a salary as 
soon as she began to perform regularly; 
and Mr. Lamm had said that it should be 
all her own, to do just what she pleased 
with, and she meant to save every bit of it, 
against the time when they should have a 
home together, as he had said. 

She watched and waited for an answer, 
but she never received one. Mr. Pennant 
did not know, or had forgotten, who “Dely 
Robinson” was; and it never occurred to 
Johnny to address her by any other name. 

Miss Junkius, and the Fat Lady, and Mr. 
Lamm, and even Mademoiselle Titania 
(who was in reality Miss Dolly Blodgett)^ 
and many of the other members of the 
troupe, devoted almost all of their spare 
time to amusing and entertaining Dely 
during the tedious hours of her convales¬ 
cence, and as soon as she was able to leave 
her room they gave a gay little supper in 
her honor. 

All the members of the troupe were pres¬ 
ent, and Dely was reminded of the night 
when she was first introduced to them, at 
Oruesville—a poor, forlorn, tired child. 
How happily her lot had changed, she 
thought, as they seated her in the chair of 
honor at the table, and all crowded around 
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to cougratulate her! Surely that wicked 
man had done her now all the harm he 
would ever dare to do. Though he had es- 
-caped, in spite of the most earnest efforts, 
both on the part of the city authorities, 
and of the members of the troupe, yet he 
would certainly never dare to enter the 
city again; she might reasonably feel per¬ 
fectly safe while she remained there. 
Xooking around at the friendly faces of the 
•company, which it was so pleasant to see 
all together again, Dely suddenly met the 
gaze of Jones, the new clown. His black 
oyes were fastened upon her, and she start¬ 
ed, with a sudden fancy that she had met 
that look somewhere. And yet she was 
aure that she had never seen the man be¬ 
fore; his face was quite unfamiliar; the 
bright auburn hair and beard were so strik¬ 
ing that she certainly could not have for¬ 
gotten them. Perhaps it was only another 
of the memories of her lost child:hood that 
were continually arising to perplex her; 
but surely it was an unpleasant memory, 
for she shrank from his gaze with a feeling 
very much akin to fear. She shook the 
feeling off with a strong effort, determined 
that such foolishness should not trouble 
her, now that she might be so happy. 

Yet when Mr. Pennant brought the man 
up to introduce him to her, she could 
scarcely repress a shudder, though he was 
very pleasant and smiling. 

He seemed to have already become a fa¬ 
vorite in the troupe. He made himself 
perfectly at home, and was very good-na¬ 
tured and jolly, and said very funny things, 
to make everybody laugh. He was espe¬ 
cially polite to the ladies, and had evidently 
distanced all other competitors for Miss 
McFaddeu’s favor. Even the Fat Lady, 
who was not at all a dirt, bestowed so many 
smiles and arch glances upon him, that her 
admirer iooked profoundly miserable, and 
was driven to gnawing his blonde mus¬ 
tache furiously. % 

“ He’s a charmingly polite man,” whis¬ 
pered Titanla, who had perched herself on 
the arm of Dely’s chair. “And politeness 
Is such a very rare thing among the gentle¬ 
men of this troupe that it is really refresh¬ 
ing! 1 never saw such a set of uncouth 
monsters as the rest of them are I” 

(Alas 1 Mademoiselle Titauia had no ad- 
mirar; whether because she was a dwarf, 
or because she was ill-natured, 1 cannot 
eay.) 

it certainly handsome,” said the 


Fat Lady, who had overheard. “For my 
part, I do admire a full beard so much!” 
(Her admirer was seen to rub his smooth 
chin despairingly.) “And nobody can deny 
that he is exceedingly agreeable. He has 
such a flow of language I For my part, I 
like a man who can talk!” (The admirer 
stammered so that he hardly dared open 
his mouth.) 

Dely ventured to ask Mr. Lamm where 
the new clown, Mr. Jones, bad come from, 
and what he thought of him. 

“I know nottiug at all about him, my 
tear,” ho answered. “ I haf not like bis 
looks mooch at first, but he seems like vun 
goot fellow, and he rides like the very 
teflle!” 

Dely laughed at that, and thought no 
more of Mr. Jones; if Mr. Lamm thought 
he was a good fellow he must be; she had 
implicit faith in his wisdom. 

They were a very gay company, and 
Dely was as gay as any. She felt sad when 
a toast was proposed to the memory of 
Blanchette, for she had felt a real afifection 
for the noble and gentle little animal, who 
knew so much-that she had almost seemed 
human; but she laughed again the next 
moment, when they toasted their “ distin¬ 
guished friend from Egypt,” and hoped 
the snakes that he swallowed would never 
disagree with him. Dely knew enough to 
see the point of that joke now. She had 
discovered that little Moses Jenkins had 
been very nearly right in his opinion in re¬ 
gard to the way the snakes disappeared. 
Before the laughter which that toast elic¬ 
ited had subsided, the new clown, Mr. 
Jones, arose, and said, with a great deal of 
feeling, that, though Mademoiselle Sylphi- 
na, the “ Star ” of the troupe, had already 
been so many times toasted, he was sure 
that they would all heartily join him in 
one more wish for her; “That the cow¬ 
ardly ruffian who had sought her life might 
speedily be arrested and brought to his 
just deserts!” 

He looked straight at Dely as he said it, 
with a strange look in his keen black eyes, 
and again Dely shrank from his gaze, and 
shivered as if with fear. But she laughed 
at herself the next moment for being so 
foolish, and decided that it was because 
she had been ill, and her nerves were out 
of order. 

Everybody echoed Mr. Jones’s toast very 
heartily, and he sat down in the midst of 
great applause. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

After that night Dely began to practise 
again diligently, for another performance. 
She had some dread of reappearing, but 
Mr. Lamm assured her that there was very 
little danger that such an attempt as that 
of the pistol shot would ever be repeated. 
So, though the good Dutchman told her 
that she need not appear unless she wished, 
she practised with all her sti-ength. For 
she did wish to appear. She liked the ex¬ 
citement; the gayety, and glitter, and ap¬ 
plause. Of course it was not good for her, 
but as yet it had not spoiled her. She 
liked to know that she did well, and that 
everybody liked to see her, but she was not 
vain. She enjoyed the praise and petting 
that were lavished upon her, but as yet it 
had not made her selfish, or inconsiderate 
of the feelings of others. 

She was all the more anxious to be able 
to perform in public soon, because she 
knew now that instead of ruining the 
troupe, as in her innocence she had at first 
thought, she had given it a success which 
had been hitherto unknown to it, and that 
still greater success was likely to follow 
her reappearance. 

Another of the trained ponies was given 
her, for her especial use, which she named 
Rosetta, and which soon learned to know 
her voice and obey her, as Blanchette had 
done. And very soon the bills announced 
the first appearance of Mademoiselle Syl- 
phina since her marvellous escape from 
death. 

When the evening came she found such 
an audience assembled to greet her as the 
canvas had never held before. They fairly 
overflowed the tent, and thronged the ad¬ 
joining grounds, making Dely think of the 
day of her first introduction to the circus, 
at Still River Village; not so very long ago, 
but now far back in the past it seemed I 

It was the “elite of the city,^^ too, who 
had assembled, as Mr. Pennant compla¬ 
cently remarked. The fame of her beauty 
had reached the ears of almost everybody, 
and the interest which that excited was 
augmented, of course, by the story of her 
accident. 

She danced all her old dances, performed 
various gymnastic feats, which were much 
more simple than they looked, and the audi¬ 
ence applauded vociferously. Then the 
hoop feat was attempted, with Rosetta in¬ 
stead of Blanchette, and this time proved 


a triumphant success. And as the audf- 
ence knew that this was what she was at¬ 
tempting to do when she was shot, they 
went wild over it, so that she was obliged 
to repeat it. 

She looked, more than once, over the 
audience, in search of the evil face of the 
man she dreaded, but he was not to be 
seen. And nobody attempted to shoot or 
hurt her in any way. 

She retired to the dressing-room when it 
was all over, very tired, but radiant with 
happiness. 

Miss McFadden was there, judt dressed 
to go home. 

“Are you tired, poor child? You look 
completely worn out and so warm I” she 
said, with affectionate interest. Miss Mc¬ 
Fadden had been so kind to her of late, 
that Dely did not quite know what to msdce 
of it; but she was so glad to have people 
kind to her that she did not trouble herself 
to think much about it. 

“ Yes, I am a little tired, and warm,’^ 
Dely answered, carelessly. 

“ ril tell you what will do you goodP^ 
said Miss McFadden, as if a sudden 
thought had struck her. “ Mr. Jones has 
just invited me to go to a saloon with him, 
and have some ice cream, and you shall 
go, too, if you like.*’ 

“ I would like some ice cream very 
much,*’ said Dely. 

Miss McFadden very well knew that ice 
cream was one of Dely’s weaknesses. 

“ Well you shall go then. Mr. Jones has 
got a carriage waiting, our carriages are all 
so crowded, and the others, especially Miss 
Brown and Dolly Blodgett—stupid things! 
always want to go straight home.” 

That did not strike Dely as being at all 
an irregular proceeding, as the performers 
often disdained the carriages provided by 
the proprietor, and obtained them for 
themselves. But she suggested that Mr. 
£amm might not know what had become 
of her. 

“O, he will think you went home with 
the others—a carriage full has just gone. 
You used to go before he did, very often.*^ 

Which was quite true, but Dely had a 
desire to see Mr. Lamm, to-night. She 
liked to see his delight at her triumph; she 
fancied, too, that he would like to have her 
wait for him. But yet it might be a long 
time before he came. He always had a 
good deal of business to attend to, with Mr* 
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Pennant, after the performance was over, 
as he assisted him in the management, and 
so he might wish and expect her to go 
Jiome. 

And she was very tired, and that ice 
■cream was very tempting! Just then Mr. 
Jones knocked at the dressing-room door, 
to see if Miss McFadden was ready. 

“All ready,” she answered; “and you 
4on’t mind if Adele goes too?” 

Mr. Jones replied that he should be only 
too highly honored by the company of 
Mademoiselle Sylphina. And so Dely 
went. 

She had forgotten her fear of Mr. Jones 
—except once in a while, when she caught 
his eye when it had that strange gleam in 
it; .then she remembered. But he very 
seldom looked at her now as he used to; 
it seemed almost as if he avoided her 
look. 

The carriage was stationed at quite a dis¬ 
tance from the usual place. As Dely 
walked to it she looked back at the tent, in 
the midst of a glare of light from the al¬ 
most innumerable lamps, and surrounded 
still by an eager crowd. 

For years afterwards she remembered 
jnst bow it looked. 

They drove a long ways into an obscure 
bystreet; Dely asked why they did not go 
to C—^8, the saloon where they usually 
went, and Miss McFadden replied that it 
was too crowded at this time of night. 


Dely thought it was a rather unpromis¬ 
ing place where they stopped, but Miss 
McFadden said she had been there, and 
they had delicious ice cream. 

It was even more unpromising inside 
than out, and Dely thought Miss McFad¬ 
den’s taste in the matter of saloons was 
very queer. It was not at all clean, and the 
man behind the counter in the store in 
front was in his shirt-sleeves, and looked 
very much as if he had been drinking. But 
the ice cream was really very nice, and 
Dely child as she was, forgot the unpleas¬ 
ant surroundings entirely in her enjoyment 
of it. 

Miss McFadden and Mr. Jones talked, 
and laughed, and were very gay, and Dely 
thought that Mn. Jones was a very pleasant 
man, and she had been very silly about 
him. Dely finished her ice cream before 
Miss McFadden, and Mr. Jones proposed 
to her to go out into the front store with 
him, and he would buy her some candy; 
and she went unhesitatingly. 

As she stood before the counter some 
one came behind her and threw a handker¬ 
chief saturated with chloroform around 
her nose and mouth I She was conscious 
of a horrible suffocating feeling. Of being 
lifted in strong arms across the pavement, 
and thrust into the carriage, and then of 
being rattled furiously over the paved 
streets. And then she knew no more. 

[to bk continubd.] 


RAGGED TOM THE SURETY. 


One Sunday afternoon a big boy stood at 
the door of the Sunday school. He .was 
80 bad that he had been turned out of 
school the Sunday before. His father and 
mother brought him, and begged he might 
be received again. The superintendent 
said: 

“ We should be glad to do him good, but 
we are afraid he will ruin all the other 
children. It Is very bad for a school when 
a big boy sets a wicked example.” 

“We know he is a bad boy at school,” 
said the parents, “ but he is ten times 
worse at home, and he will be lost if you 
do not take him back.” 

“We could take him back if we could 
secure his good behaviour. I will see,” 
thought the superintendent. 


So he stepped back into the school, and 
rang the bell for silence. All listened 
while he said: 

“ That boy wants to come into the school 
again, but we cannot take him back with¬ 
out making sure of his good behaviour. 
Will any one be surety for him ?” 

A pause followed. The elder boys shook 
their heads. They said they knew him 
too well. The others did not care for him. 
But one little boy pitied the big bad boy, 
and was very sorry no one would be surety. 
The little boy went by the name of “ Rag¬ 
ged Tom.” It was not his fault that he 
was ragged, for his mother was very poor. 
The superintendent soon heard the little 
voice: 

“ If you please, sir, I will, sir.” 
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‘‘You, Tom? a little boy like you? Do 
you know what it means by being a surety, 
Tom?’’ 

“ Yes sir, if you please; it means that 
when he is a bad boy I am to be punished 
for it.” 

“ And you are willing to be punished for 
that big boy ?” 

“ Yes sir, if he’s bad again.” 

“ Then come in,” said the superintend¬ 
ent, looking to the door; and the big boy, 
with a downcast face, walked across the 
floor. He was thinking as he walked, “ 1 
know I’m a bad boy, but I’m not so bad as 
that! I’ll never let that little fellow be 
punished for me—no, never.” God had 
graciously put that thought into the big 
boy’s mind. He was helping Tom as a 
surety. 

As the children were leaving school, the 
superintendent saw the big boy and little 
Tom walking away together. He said to 
himself, “ I am afraid that boy will do 
Tom harm. I must go and look after 
them.” 


When he reached the cottage where Tont 
lived, he said to his mother: 

“ Where is your sor Tom?” 

“ O, he’s just gone up stairs with a great 
boy he brought in with him. I don’t know" 
what they are doing.” 

“ May I go up ?” 

“ O, yes sir.” 

The superintendent went softly and 
quickly up the stairs, and as he reached 
the top, he could see through the door that- 
Tom and the boy were kneeling together. 
He soon heard Tom’s voice saying: 

“ O Lord, make this boy that has been 
the worst boy in the school, O Lord, make- 
him the best.” 

The* superintendent knelt down by Tom’s 
side, and they ali prayed together. 

God heard them, and he made the big 
boy to become one of the best boys in the 
school, and raised up friends for “ Ragged 
Tom,” who put him to school, and after 
that sent him to college, so that at length 
he went as a missionary to the heathen. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 

We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of Ballou’s Magaziks: 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, 1873, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Thomss & Talbot, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO THOSE WHO ASK FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Under the new law of Congress we are required to prepay postage on Ballou’s 
Haoazie^ and The Amebigan Ukiok, when sent by mail. Such being the case, all 
who hereafter desire specimen copies of our publications will send in their letters, add¬ 
ing to the same a three-cent stamp; and no attention will be paid to letters Which do 
not contain the same. We are willing to furnish the specimen copies, when people are 
sincere in ordering them, but will not pay the postage. ^ 
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Send all communications for this De- 
murtment to Edwin K. Bkiggs, West 
Bethel, Oxford County, Maine. 


^neioers to April Puzzles. 


66. SCKAP 
CRANE 
RANGE 
ANGER 
PEERS 


67. M e a N 
I m b u E 

L o W 

T r a c T 

O u t d O 

N o t i o N 


68. Wilson. 59. Lyman. 60. Theodore. 
61. Isabe). 62. Rachel. 63. Industry. 
64. “The girl I left behind me.»’ 65. L-ore. 
66. P-loss. 67. M-Alice. 68. F-low. 


69. T 
ERA 
TRYST 
ASH 
T 


70. OKRA 
KNAR 
RARE 
AREA 


71. Benet. 72. Besot. 73. Betide. 74. Bar- 


bet. 76. Boyar. 76. Bracelet. 77. Ax-stone. 
78. Caution, auction, action. 79. Cavan, 

Cava. 


101.— Prize Numerical Enigma. 

My whole, composed of 8 letters, is the 
name of a bird. 

My 5,1, 4, 8, we all have in our hands. 

My 2, 6, 7, 8, we all have had in our 
mouths, but never willingly. 

For the first correct answer, sent to the 
editor of this page, 1 will give a copy of 
“Old Ben Manx.’» 

“Beau K.” 


102.—Absent Vowels. 
SSPCTTLBRRNDTRSTHM 
NT. (A proverb.) 

Cybil Deane. 


107. Snipe are plenty in many parts of 
the world. “Aunt Jebusha.” 


108.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in peace, but not in strife; 
The 2d is in spoon, but not in knife; 
The 3d is in breakfast, but not in dinner; 
The 4th is in saint, but not in sinner; 
The 5th is in pail, but not in tub; 

The 6th is in wheel, but not in hub; 

The 7th is in church, but not in steeple; 
The 8th is in pastor, but not in people; 
The 9th is in shiver, but not in shake; 
The 10th is in bread, but not in cake; 
The whole is a small but useful thing. 

M. A. G. 


Anagrams. 

109. Eat not tin. 110. Low beast. 111. A 
Van’s car. 112. Go rogues. 113. Do rein 
late. 114. Learn raft. 115. 1 count a deal. 

Ctbil Deane. 

116.— Half-Square. 

A city of England; a town in New Yo»k; 
to want ; a term for father; a preposition; 
a consonant. “Hoodlum.” 


117.— Transposed Diamond. 

River Dee Dee V I. 

The above letters rightly placed will form 
a perfect “ Diamond.” Wilson. 


118.— Decapitation. 

Decapitate a woman old, 

And then behead again; 

If you do as you are told, 

You’ll leave a number less ttum ten. 
Km m a A1. ChAMPLIN. 


103.— Puzzle. 

Whole, I am a vehicle. Behead, and I 
am skill. Give me a new head, and I am 
a market; change again, and I am a small 
lance; again, and 1 am an animal; again, 
and 1 am sour; once more, and 1 am not 
the whole. Reverse me, and I am a snare; 
then behead, and I am to knock. 

“ Hoodlum.” 


Hidden Fruit. 

104. Sit In my lap, please. 

105. If I go I will call for you. 

106. A little money is better than none 


Alphabetical Vagaries, 

119. Say that one letter is another, and 
name a carpenter’s tool. 

120. A letter arraying an attache of 

Queen Elizabeth’s court in his master’s 
panoply, will describe what now lies before 
your eyes. •• Beau K.” 

Hidden Geographicals. 

121. That is his pen, certainly. 

122. Yes, 1 am sure it is. 

Emma M. Champlin. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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THE HOIJSEKEEPEE. 


Lemon Pies.— Yolks of eight eggs, two 
tablespoonfals of sugar, one cup of sweet 
milk, one and a half tablespoonful of melt¬ 
ed butter, grated rind of two lemons, juice 
of one and a half lemon, pastry. Frost¬ 
ing ; Whites of eight eggs, juice of half 
a lemon, seven tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Pies—^Beat the yolks of the eggs light. 
Melt the butter. To the yolks add sugar, 
milk, butter, and rind, and juice of the 
lemons. Pour the mixture into two pie 
plates, having a crust in each. Bake. 
Frosting—^Beat whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth. Add sugar, beat it in well. Put in 
lemon juice, and stir again. When the 
pie is baked and cold, add frosting and put 
plates in oven long enough to make frost¬ 
ing a good brown color. 


Smalt* Seed Oakes. —One cup of but¬ 
ter, two of white sugar, three eggs, half a 
cup of seeds, half of milk and prepared 
flour enough to make a stiff paste. Boll it 
very thin, with sugar instead of flour, on 
the board and cut in round shapes. Bake 
it about fifteen minutes. 

Potato Cakes.— Take mashed potatoes, 
flour, a little salt and melted butter (to 
make them sweet, add a little powdered 
loaf sugar), mix with just enough milk to 
make the paste stiff to roll, make it the 
size and thickness of a muffin, and bake 
quickly. 


£aa Bbead. —Take one pint of fine 
white Indian corn meal; mix into a smooth 
batter with warm water. Add three well 
beaten eggs, a spoonful of salt, two table¬ 
spoonfuls of melted lard. Bake in a shal¬ 
low pan, and, just before placing in the 
oven, pour a gill of warm water or milk on 
the top of the mixture. It requires more 
heat to bake Indian meal than flour. 

Obange Cake. —^Five eggs, the whites 
to be used for frosting; two cups of white 
sugar; four tablespoonfuls of butter; half 
a pint of sweet milk; one and a half tea¬ 
spoonful of baking powder; two and a 
half cups of flour; the juice of one orange. 


Bake in four cakes. Put frosting between, 
and sprinkle the grated orange peel on it. 
Frost the top extra. 


Delicious Bolls. —Half teacup of but¬ 
ter, mixed well into one pound of flour, 
half teacup of yeast, a little salt, and 
enough milk to make a good dough. Let 
it set in a warm place for about two hours, 
to rise. Then make into rolls and bake in 
an oven. 


Apple Pudding.— Take stewed apples; 
sweeten to taste; add cream and nutmeg. 
Grease a pudding dish with butter, cover 
the bottom of the dish with baker’s bread 
(if you have it); then fill the dish with al¬ 
ternate layers of bread crumbs and apples, 
being careful to have the apples on top. 
Brown in a moderate oven. 


Apple Fbittebs.— Make a batter, not 
very stiff, with one quart of milk, three 
eggs and flour to bring it to a right consis¬ 
tency. Pare and core a dozen apples and 
chop them to about the size of small peas, 
and mix them well in the batter. Fry 
them in lard, as you would doughnuts. 
For trimmings use powdered white sugar. 

Bice Pancakes.- Boil half a pound 
of rice to a jelly. When cold, mix with it 
a pint of cream, two eggs, a little salt and 
nutmeg. Stir in four ounces of butter, just 
warmed, and add as much flour as will 
make batter thick enough. Fry in as little 
lard as possible. 


Potato Soup.— Nine boiled potatoes, 
one quart of milk, nearly one cup of butter, 
one medium-sized onion, salt, pepper. 
Boil, mash and strain *the potatoes through 
a sieve. Add milk, onion cut fine, salt, 
pepper and butter. Put all in'a saucepan 
and let it come to a boil. 

English Cookies.— One cup of brown 
sugar, half cup butter, one egg, two table¬ 
spoonfuls sour cream, a little soda, cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg; make hard enough 
with flour to roll out; cut in thin cakes. 
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FACTS AKD FANCIES. 


Air iNBiAir’s MiSTAKE.--Some months 
ago a lot of Sioux Indians robbed a stage¬ 
coach on the plains, and foand among the 
packages of freight a clothes-wringer. One 
of the chiefs had been in St. Louis several 
times, and had observed certain beings 
grinding terrific music out of a machine 
with the same kind of a crank as that upon 
the wringer, so a conviction seized his soul 
that this was a barrel organ. He had the 
wringer carefully carried back to camp, 
and made up his mind that from that day 
forward the silence of that solitary wilder¬ 
ness was going to be broken by a ceaseless 
round of tunes and vibrations. First he 
grasped the crank, and began to turn it, in 
order to show his braves how the thing was 
done. 

He revolved it for sixteen hours, but 
no music came. Then the other Indians 
took a hand, one after the other, for 
a week. Then the squaws were turned on, 
but without any effect. Then the chief 
went out and stole a mule and a thrashing- 
machine, and rigged up a lot of blocks and 
polleys, and ran a belt over the crank, then 
exploded powder under the hindlegs of 
that mule, so that he kept charging up the 
inclined plane of that thrashng-machine, 
and the wringer made sixty revolutions a 
minute. But it would not work. So the 
chief came to the conclusion that the con¬ 
cern was under some kind of a curse, and 
he ran out the medicine-man, and had a 
war-dance, and drove yellow pine stakes 
through a couple of white captives, and 
jumped around and howled, while the 
medicine-man played some wild mysterious 
n^usic on a drum. Then the medicine-mau 
hitched up the mule again, and, after start¬ 
ing the machine, he leaned up against it 
while he muttered an exorcism. In a couple 
of minutes the rubber rollers clinched 
his breech-clout, and began to haul him in 
with his knees doubled up against his face. 
When he got hadf way through he stuck, 
and the machine stopped. He couldn’t 
move, and the chief was afraid to touch the 
wringer, so the braves fell on the doctor, 
and jabbed him with a knife, and scalped 


him; and then they buried him and the 
machine as they were. 

That was the last attempts of the Sioux 
Indians to cultivate the fine arts. 


“Will you please insert this obituary 
notice?” asked an old gentleman of an 
editor. “ I make bold to ask it because I 
know the deceased had a great many 
friends around here who’d be glad to hear 
of his death.” 


A little girl, when asked by her mother 
about suspicious little bites in the sides of 
a dozen choice apples, answered, “ Perhaps, 
mamma, they have been frost-bitten, it was 
so cold last night.” 


Abuv all things, lern yure child to be 
honest and industrous; if theze tu things 
dont enable him to make a figger in this 
world, he iz only a cypher, and never was 
intended for a figure.—Jbs^ Billings, 


Ho language is fully adequate to describe 
the kicking sensations of the editor who 
discovered that his Scriptural quotation, 
“ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked,” had 
gone into print as “ Johnson waxed fat,” 
etc. 


If any of our readers receive a note signed 
“ Bhaskakarawongse,” we beg to inform 
them that that gentleman is the private 
secretary of his serene majesty one of the 
emperors of Siam. He was selected for his 
post on account of the shortness of his 
name, his predecessor having been removed 
because his name was too long to be pro¬ 
nounced conveniently when the emperor 
wanted him in a hurry. 


A man who will go the cemetery with 
his wife on Sunday, and weep over her first 
husband’s grave, and walk home without a 
cross word shall have our vote every time 
he comes up for office. 


There are various stations in life, 
but the least desirable is a police station. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 

BALLOU^S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

TTie JBestf the Cheapest^ and the most Interesting Publication of the hmi 

in the World. 

AlO) 

THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 

Six Handsome Chromes Given to Subscribers. 


RBMBMBBB to bend the money to PBEPAY postage. It must be paid in ADVASrCB. 


The publishers of BALLon’s Monthly 
Magazine —^the cheapest and most inter¬ 
esting publication of the kind in the coun¬ 
try—and The Amebioan Union —the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub¬ 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OP THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre¬ 
miums Mobning Globies,” Lilies of 
THE Valley,” “ The Betbothed,” and 
“ The Poweb op Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
tnem on our list, but ‘‘Sunbise” and 


Sunset” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 

FBSlCUniS FOB BALLOU’S ICASAiZmS. 

CLUBS I CLUBS I CLUBS I 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal termsFor a Club of 
FIVE copies of Ballou’s Magazine, $7.60, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos **SuN- 
BiSE ” or Sunset ” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, Mobning Globdeb” or 

Lilies of the Valley,” to each mem¬ 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of Ballou’s Magazinb, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromoe 
‘‘SuNBiSE,” or ‘‘Sunset,” or “Mobn¬ 
ing Globies,” or “ Lilies of the Val¬ 
ley,” to each member of^ the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre¬ 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for sIe 
months. 
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A Brilliant Annomicement for 1876. 


ScreLB. SuBSOBiBEBS.— Single subscrip¬ 
tions $1.60 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Ohromos, ** Subbisb,” or 
“SinrsBr,” or “Mobbing Globibb,” or 
“Liubb of tbtb Valley,” as the sub- 
scribei may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 

BALLOT’S ICAOAZXKB AND THB AlCSBX- 
OAN UNION. 

BaUiOU’b Maoazinb and Thb Ameri¬ 
can Union combined for $3.76; and also 
the Chromos “ Sunbise ” and “ Sunset,” 
or “ Mobning Globieb ” and “ Lilies of 
iSE Yalley.” Or Ballou’s and The 
Union for $3.60, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for Ballou’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send The American Union 
and Ballou’s Magazine and all four of 
the Chromos, “Sunrise” and Sunset” 
and “Lilies op the Valley” and 
“Morning Glories,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ The Power 
OP Music ” or The Betrothed.” 

mOCXTMS FOB THB AMSBZOAN UNION. 

Sdtgle Subscriptions.— We will send 
T&b American Union for one year for 
I24M), and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrise” and “Sunset,” 
“Ijubs op the Valley ” and “ Morn¬ 
ing Glories,” or either “ The Power of 
Mubio” or “ The Betrothed,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 

0LUB8 FOB TBB AMEBIOAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tbe Amebioan Union for one year, and a 
copy of Ballou’b Magazine to the per- 
•OD who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Club the Chromos “ Sun¬ 


rise ” and “ Sunset,” or “ The Betroth¬ 
ed,” or “The Power op Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded; or “ Sunrise ” 
and “ Sunset ” will be sent, if preferred. 

Important Notice. —^Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston, 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE PxTBLic.—Subscribers can com¬ 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB¬ 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

{5^^ By a new law of Congress, publish¬ 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for Ballou’s Maga¬ 
zine the sum of Ten Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cenUf the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an¬ 
num. Let every one remember thiSf/or it is 
very important to us that it shouXd be under¬ 
stood and acted ouy as we canH afford to pre¬ 
pay postage unless it is rounded to us. 

The Postage on The American 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Fifteen Cents, a saving of Jtve cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Bight cents for six 
months. 

21 ^* Be careful in wriiAng^ to give States 
County and Post^Qfflce for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name qf the getter- 
up gf the club. 

Address THOMES A TALBOT, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AN INDIAN’S MISTAKE, 




























































































